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PROVOST 

5UNY Genesee invites applications and nominations 
for the position of Provast. Located in a scenic village 
thirty miles south of Rochester, Geneseo is o highly 
selective, residential, public undergraduate college 
offering Master's degrees in a small number of fields, 
lb 5000 studenb major in a variety of libera! arb 
and selected professional programs. While the 
primary emphasis of the College is undergraduate 
teaching, Geneseo's mission and goals also 
emphasize growing cultural diversity, a quality 
intellectual atmosphere, strong support for faculty 
research and creative activity, increasing public 
service, and private support for initiatives aimed at 
stimulating and rewarding excellence. 

As chief academic officer, the Provost reports 
directly to the President and is responsible for the 
academ.c programs and support services of the 
College. He ar she will work closely with the 
executive team ond will play a significant role in the 
institution-wide strategic planning process, 
particularly as planning involves academic 
deportmenb. Because Geneseo does not haw a 
traditioncl academic dean structure, the Provost 
oversees the College's twenty-one academic 
departmenb as well as the Office of the Dean of the 
College (which includes international and study 
obraad programs) In addition, the Provost is 
responsible for’ the libraries, the educational 
opportunity program, computing and media 
services, campus information systems, sponsored 
research, and institutional research. 

Minimum qualifications include an earned doctorote 
and credentials appropriate for appointment os a 
tenured professor in an academic department of the 
college; significant administrative experience at the 
level of dean (or the equivalent); excellent 
communication ond human relations skills; a broad 
institutional perspective, a demonstrable commitment 
to affirmative action; a record af college teaching 
and scholarship; and o strong commitment to the 
gaols af liberal learning. Familiarity with c unionized 
environment and expertise with institutional planning 
and/or budgeting ore desirable. 

Salary will be commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. Anticipated starting date far the 
position is no later than June 1, 1997. Screening of 
applications will begin an September 16, 1996 
Send letter of application, recent curriculum vitae 
and the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
3 to 5 references to 

Provost Search Committee * BOX 200 
Office of the President 
State University of New York at Geneseo 
Geneseo, New York 14454-1450. 



SUNY Geneseo is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer The College particularly 
encourages applications from women and members of 
underrepreiented racial and ethnic groups 
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: OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 

Commission Calls for End to Segregation 
of Latinos in Poor Schools 



President Clinton's 
Advisory Commission on 
Educational Excellence tor 
Hispanic Americans is calling on the 
federal government to end the segregation 
of Latinos in poor schools and to ensure 
that state and local governments equitably 
allocate funding to public schools with 
large numbers of Latinos. 

“Unfortunately, too many Hispanic 
leaders of the future still attend segregated 
and dilapidated schools with limited and 
inadequate resources." said a recently 
released report by the commission. “In those 
schools, cultural and language differences are 
exacerbated by overcrowded classrooms and 
teachers who are inadequately prepared to 
appreciate Hispanic culture and effectively 
instruct Hispanic Americans." 

The report, entitled liiliniifioii. rite 
luononiy twd Anitvu\m$: On r hv 

Tiiiiit Line , is unprecedented because it 
provides the most thorough overview ever 
of education programs available to Latinos 
through, all of the federal agencies and 
provides a means to monitor federal 
responsiveness to Latino needs m the 
future, said the concmssion. 

“What is miportaiu about the report is 
the fact that it has been asked for by the 
president and will have his ear" said Janice 
Petrovich, program officer for education 
and culture at the Ford Foundation m 
New York and also a commissioner. 

The commission made a number of 
recommendations, including: 

* Strengthen the office supporting 
the commission so the office can 
manage the implementation of the 
recommendations. 

*: Actively cultivate preschool education 
for Hispanic Americans. 

> Empower all teachers to deal oftec tively 
with multicultural populations and 
linguistic minority students by assuring 
that they receive appropriate skills 
and knowledge through professional 
development training programs. 

* Monitor fedeial interagency coordination 
to maximize the delivery of services 
and the pooling ot resources regarding 
Hispanic initiatives. 

* Develop comprehensive long-term 
strategic plans that monitor student 
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by hies Pinco Alicea 

progress from preschool through 
postseeondary learning with a specific 
focus on substantially decreasing the 
high school drop-out rate and attrition 
in postsecondary schools. 

* Support two-way bilingual education 
programs for language minority and 
majority children. 

> Target community -’based efforts to 
Imk business, industry, and certain 
social institutions with school systems 
and postsecondary institutions, and thus 
to involve students m apprenticeship 
and mentoring opportunities, and 
adults in workplace literacy and job 
training programs. 

“The federal government has to he more 
inclusive of the Latino agenda," said Hector 
Garza, director of Office of Minorities m 
Higher Education of the Washington-based 
American Council on Education. Garza was 
not on the commission but has been 
following the groups work. “1 don’t think 
the federal government has done enough for 
the Latino community." 

President Clinton assembled the 
commission, composed of 24 education, 
civil rights, and business leaders, after 
signing an executive order in February 
I ‘I’M that committed more federal 
attention and resources to improving 
educational opportunities for 1 l.spanic 
students, particularly in federal education 
programs. He asked the commission to 
find ways to eliminate educational 
inequalities and disadvantages, er.. ucate 
unintended regulatory barriers m federal 
education programs, foster public and 
private partnerships, and improve outreach 
to school districts, higher education 
institutions, and federal agencies. 

"1 don't believe the report will he a 
panacea, blit it does present the true state 
ot Hispanic edm ation." said the new chair 
of the commission. Ana Margarita 
Guzman, vice president of Cypress Creek 
Campus Development at Austin (Texas) 
Community College. "What is important 
is what the commissioners will do to make 
the recommendations a reality. The report 
is only the beginning. We have a lot of 
work ahead of us.“ 

Many of the report's Re* findings on 
educational attainment reflect what other 



studies have chronicled about L atmos m 
the past. Among the findings were that 
Hispanics scored significant!) lower m 
measures of math and reading skills, were 
enrolled .u higher proportions below their 
grade level, dropped out of high school at 
much higher rates and earlier than did 
other students, graduated from college at 
lower rates and had higher adult illiteracy 
rates than did any other group. Moreover, 
the report found that more than 
4u percent of ail Hispanic American students 
enrolled m highe r education arc enrolled 
in two- and four-year Hispamc-Serving 
Institutions (HSls), colleges and universities 
where the student population is more than 
25 percent Hispanic. There are only 
about 125 HSls in the country out of 
3.* Min institutions of higher education m 
the United States and Puerto Rico, said 
the report. 

“...If national leaders choose to ignore 
the present conditions of Hispanic 
Americans — conditions that prohibit the 
full development of human potential. ..the 
nation is essentially not benefiting from 
the full intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
strengths of a major segment of the 
American population " the report said. 

File report, however, is unique in that 
it provides a picture of the level of Latino 
participation and the amount of funding 
allocated to l atmos in the various 
education programs all of the federal agen- 
cies offer, not just the U.5. Department 
of Education. I he report also provides an 
overview of 1 atiuo employment in the 
federal agencies. 

“It is important so you can hold 
people's feet to the fire," said Petrovich. 
“Through the years, sou will be able to 
tell if [the redera! agencies) are collecting 
data on how they are serving 1 hspaiucs. 
I Ills population is still noi being dealt 
with appropriately." 

Alfred Ramirez, the executive direc tor 
who serves the commission, said that 
gathering such information was a huge 
undertaking because many of the federal 
agencies did not maintain data on the 
populations participating in their programs 
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National Urban Fellows Celebrates 
27 Years of Leadership 



by Joyce Luhrs 



S ince 1969, National Urban Fellows. 
Inc., lias trained lmnoricy men and 
women to occupy leadership and 
policy-making positions in the United 
States. Created as a cooperative venture 
ofYnle University, the National League 
of Cities, and the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, the organization has experienced 
the ups and downs of many initiatives 
developed in the '60s when enthusiasm 
and money fueled social reforms. Luis 
Alvarez, now president of the Fellows 
program for two decades, is credited 
with rebuilding the organization when 
funding began to ebb. As former CF.O 
of ASPIRA of America and an 
alumnus of the National Urban Fellows 
program, Alvarez had the vision and 
foresight to help the organization grow 
and prosper again. 

“I resuscitated the organization." 
Alvarez said. "The founder and my 
predecessor, Frank Logne, went on to 
become mayor of New Haven. At die 
time, the organization was officially 
affiliated with Yale University and low 
on money, and I moved it to 
New York City." 

Under Alvarez's leadership, the flagship 
program, the National Urban Fellows, 
expanded and merged to form the 
National Urban/Rural Fellows (NURF) 
program. Two other progtains were 
added — the Corporate Executive Fellow 
program and the Environmental/ 
Science/Management Fellowship. 

When asked about bis success with 
NURF, Alvarez pointed to the very 
disciplined management approach that 
he implemented. 

"We’ve been able to successfully raise 
the necessary funding. We are very 
judicious about financing and very 



creative on building the existing 
program. More importantly, there’s a 
huge reservoir of talented young people 
out there." 

National Urban/Rural Fellows 
Program 

The flagship program of the 
organization remains the National 
Urban/Rural Fellows program. The goal 
of the program is to increase the number 
of female and minority executives in the 
public policy, government, and nonprofit 
sectors. The NURF program is a 
14-month leadership fellowship that 
combines graduate work and field 
experience in the form of a mentorship, 
leading to a master's degree in public 
administration from Bernard M. Baruch 
College of the City of New York. 
Participants are post baccalaureate, mid- 
career professionals who want to advance 
m a career in public administration. 



“I was at the highest 
level of decision-making 
by virtue of my 
fellowship...! was pan 
of making a difference 
in this country at a 
very young age” 

Alfred Ramirez, NURF alumnus 



Candidates for the program demonstrate 
a background in public policy, a strong 
undergraduate record, and leadership 
abilities, and they must have at least 
three to five years of management 
administrative experience in the public 
sector. The program encourages women 
and traditionally underrepresented 
individuals to apply. While the major 
source of funding for the program 
comes from mentor contributions, an 
additional $7(H),()()() to SHOO, 1)00 is 
raised through corporate contributions. 

Fellows start the program in June on 
the Baruch campus, continuing with 
nine-month mentorship assignments as 
special assistants to senior executives 
across the country in a major public, 
nonprofit, or city agency. Fellows are 
matched with mentors, with each fellow 
selecting his or her top seven choices 
from the men >r pool, and the mentors, 
in turn, doing, the same based upon 
the biographical files available. A 
telephone or personal interview is also 
part of the process. 

With an alumni network of 615. 
former fellows can he found at all levels 
of government. As the assistant director 
of admissions and minority recruitment 
at Columbia College of Columbia 
University, Alfred Ramirez knew he 
wanted to pursue a career in public 
service. A good friend who had gone 
through the program encouraged him to 
apply, and after two years of thinking 
about it, Ramirez felt the time was right 
to pursue graduate studies. 

As a fellow m the class of 1995, 
Ramirez was placed as special assistant 
with then San Antonio Mayor and City 
Manager Henry Cisneros. He put the 
theory he learned in the classroom into 
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practice doing policy analysis and 
research, attending meetings, and serving 
on different boards and commissions. 
Ramirez got everything lie wanted out 
of the program. 

"I wanted the theory and the practice, 
and the Urban Fellows provided that." 
said Ramirez. “There was a nice mix of 
people in the program who came from 
the public sector and the business 
environment. Everyone had something m 
common because they were concerned 
about social issues and social policy." 

Among the pluses of the program 
described by Ramirez were the life 
experiences and backgrounds of 
his classmates, which he viewed as a 
significant asset. 

“You had people who had a vaiiety 
of experiences. In almost every instance, 
vou had someone who had lived the text. 
It was also a diverse group*- •ethnically and 
geographically as well as gender-wise." 

Ramirez believes that the program 
changed hi' life in very large ways. 
He remains good friends with his 
mentor to tins daw In the mentor-fellow 
relationship, he found immediate results. 

“I was at the highest level of decision- 
making by virtue of my fellowship. 1 was 
involved in high-level discussions and 
decision-making. Also, l was working 
with someone who was already recognized 
as a national leader. And. I was part of 
making a difference in this country at a 
young age" said Ramiro/, who was 

when he started the program. 

He continued and noted that the 
leadership principles that he learned and 
the access he had to the network of 
alum in have been very beneficial. As 
director of the White House Initiative 
for Hispanic Education. Ramirez has 
remained involved m the program. Last 
year when NURF tried to establish a 
fellowship at the HUP office. Ramirez 
navigated the paperwork and got it 
through by calling HU! Vs chief executive 
officer, Henry Cisneros. 

Ramirez behoves the program helped 
him prepare for the unknown. “Its 
important to develop lifelong learning 



skills. We need to learn no that we van 
teach, and teach so that we can learn 
When you get a program like NURF. 
it's a phase in the process because the 
intention is that vou are learning so that 
you can become a public servant/* 

Ramirez used the word “investment*' 
to describe the program. "What people 
don't realize is that it's a free master's 
degree — no tuition. You have a 
wonderful opportunity to complete 
master's level work for tree, practice u as 
you’re learning, and applv what vou 
already know/* 

The mentors, in turn, have an 
investment in their fellow- They pay to 
the organization a fee for each lellow 
placed with them. From this, the lellow s 
receive a monthly stipend for a total of 
Slffnun for the entire N months to 
i over living expenses in addition to full 
payment of tuition, relocation 
allowance, and reimbursement for 
program-related travel expense'. 

Another former fellow in the first 
class of 1V7(» and a mentor tor manv 
v ears' — Adolfo F.chcvvste— -described 
the NURF program as a career catalyst 
for him from the beginning to Ills 
current position. As a lellow with 
placement m two sites — the City of 
Phoenix and the State of Arizona 
Personnel Department — he wrote an 
application grant to the U.S. Department 
of Labor resulting in a grant to the state 
personnel department to help them 
revamp and modernize the classification 
system. When he graduated from the 
program, the personnel director offered 
him a job to implement the grant. 

hchcvestc later became a mentor in 
1 when he became director of the 
Social Services Department of the 
Maricopa County Covermncnt. a 
department he helped establish. I ie 
immediately set up a budget line for a 
fellow, and every year afterwards, lie lias 
had at least one fellow in his office. 
When he moved up the ladder and 
became the assistant county manager of 
the Maricopa County Health Services 
Department, he budgeted for two 



fellows, and over the course of his career 
in government, he has mentored almost 
2d fellows. 

As a mentor, tichevcsic told fellows 
they were m a program for up and coming 
public administrators. They weren’t going 
to he treated like college students. 

"If 1 hey were to siueeed m public 
administration, thev needed to become 
responsible for their behavior. They 
needed to exhibit leadership, take hold 
of a project, take ownership, and 
demonstrate their interest. their 
commitment, and their ability to 
perform a job professionally on their 
own without anvone to look over their 
shoulder. A' leader', they weren't going 
to have or need anvone looking over their 
'houldei' to hold them accountable/* 

Under hi' wing, fellows could focus 
on anything that interested them. 

“I would lav out a whole menu, and 
1 would send them out through the 
entire organization. I would develop an 
orientation for them, exposing them to 
everything, and at the end. I would tell 
them my list of priorities and what I 
needed taken care of that war. Then, 

! would ask them to select what they felt 
was of interest to them." 

The Future 

Hie work of National Fellows, hu.. is 
not done. Alvarez stated that more needs to 
be done about healthcare finance and about 
developing ethical, committed leadership 
from diverse segments of our society, 
w hich, as he pointed out, is the emerging 
community m the United States. 

“We need to work on establishing 
fellowships to train people in public policy 
and telecommunications, particularly 
minorities. Were not on the superhighvvav; 
we re not even on die ramp/* 
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Public Relations Emerges as 
a Career Path for Hispanics 

hy Miriam Rimi 



overnment needs u. Corporations 
swear by it. Nonprofit organiza- 
* tions couldn't exist without it. It 
is public relations, a field that has come 
into its own in the second half of the 
20th century. According to industry 
insiders, the doors are wide open for 
Hispanics and other minorities to 
communicate a particular message or set 
of messages to a designated public In 
fact, the current president of the Public 
Relations Society of America is a latino, 
Luis Morales. 

Approximately l25.t)uo people work 
in public relations, or “PR.” estimates 
Steve Erickson. APR. spokesperson for 
the Public Relations Society, and 
although advertising can be a form of 
public relations. “in PR.vou tend to use 
other media and work through the 
editorial side” While the advertiser 
controls the entire content of the 
message, the public relations specialist 
depends on the cooperation of the 
broadcaster or journalist who will be 
disseminating the message. Rather than 
buying a billboard or block of radio 
time, a PR professional sends out the 
most interesting possible press release 
and hopes for the best. 

“It’s a profession that works to align a 
corporation's |or institution’s! goal with 
that of its public ." Erickson \i\v and 
good PR people ammo! their companies 
to line up their corporate policies with 
their audiences. A PR professional also 
brings information in to the organization, 
as well as sending it out, Erickson sa\s. 
and that’s where l atinos and other 
members of minority groups can he 
especially useful. I lispam. s and African 
Americans and Asian Americans h.uv 
the deep understanding of their 



communities that can be essential when 
planning a change in policy or new 
marketing campaign. 

Aida l evuan’s first public relations 
job was doing just that, bringing 
information about the Hispanic 
community m to die Miami police 
department. Then she turned around 
and, as the ('tty of Miami Ditector of 
Information and Visitors, sent out the 
message that Miami is a great place to 
visit. Doth Levitan and her husband and 
partner, hnisto Sanchez, were horn m 
('uba. and Levitan arrived m the United 
States when she was only 14. 

Levitan’s original goal was to be a 
college professor, and she earned a Pli.l ). 
in Spanish literature at Emory College. 
Academic jobs were far from plentiful 
in the ’7iK. though, and she took a 
position teaching Spanish to Miami 
police officers. That led her into the 
held of public relations. 

I c.itan. winner of PRSA's 
Multicultural Excellent o Award, is now 
a partner with her husband in S.inche 

Levitan, a lull-service advertising'' PR 
firm in Miami, listed by /7/j/umr 
magazine as one of the Uk» fastest 
growing Hispanic companies in the 
country. Their clients include Beni liana. 
Coca-Cola USA, die Florida lottery, 
and Mi tro-1 bide. 

Most of die agency’s work is done in 
Spanish, but “a person must be truly 
bilingual," Levitan belies es. to be 
successful. San Antonio is a more 
bilingual Hispanic market than R 
southern Florida or California, for 
instance, and PR people have to he able 
to communicate with all Hispanic 
communities. Levitan is a believer in 
classic Spanish, the form that is most 



likely to be recognized by Spanish- 
speaking peoples from all over. Regional 
slang or Spanglish alwavs risks being 
misunderstood hv people from a 
different part of the count) y. 

She feels strongly that young people 
who are interested m a career in public 
relations should focus on their wilting 
skills. “1 encourage students to take 1 
strong literature and writing courses. 
Thev should be taking advanced 
grammar couiseC Critical thinking 
is crucial also, for a PR professional 
must he able to understand the* message 
to he disseminated. 

”( aunmumcation. and writing espe- 
cially. is t lie base skill." Erickson agrees. 
“A good liberal aits degree | will work|. 
because you Ye not just communicating-- 
you're counseling A good sense of 
business is also important." 

English, journalism, and communi- 
cations are the traditional majors that 
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PR specialists . study in college. 
According to the Dow Jones Newspaper 
Fund, 60 per cent of the journalism/' 
mass communications graduates who 
took full-time public relations jobs in 
agencies or corporate PR departments 
had specialized in public relations at the 
colleges they attended; 12.7 per cent had 
specialized in news-editorial journalism; 
and 7.3 per cent had specialized m 
broadcast journalism. 




! The Public Relations 

i 

! Society of America has 
j for many years 
j promoted its national 
accr@*lit*jtion program-, 
offered professional 
development sem mars 
for its members, 
and subscribed to « 
Code of Ethics 
for the practice 
i of the profession. 

But parr of public relations’ appeal b 
that oftentimes, it is a field that requires 
no specific preparation. Unlike accounting 
or medicine or computer repair, anyone 
with creativity, strong i ommiinicatjons 
skills, and an engaging personality can 
learn to do public relations work. For 
example, a biology or chemistry major 
with a strong scientific background 
might find him- or herself doing public 
relations for a pharmaceutical company. 
It is not uncommon for public relations 
to attract the core of its professionals from 
a Aide variety of academic disciplines. 



"I have been in college PR suite 
l l *7n, and a lot of people have come 
from all sorts of fields,’’ says Richard I). 
Nirenbcrg, director of college ielations 
at William Pater, on College. Along with 
Frickson, Nirenbcrg has seen more and 
more women enter the field, and he 
believes it’s an excellent area foi 
llispanics and other minorities. 
Unfortunately, according to Niienbcrg, 
few minority applicants express interest 
m the available jobs. Although WPC lias 
searched vigorously for Hispanic and 
African-American candidates for its 
public relations department, it has had 
difficulty rinding people who are 
interested m working at the New Jersey 
school. “Its fun work. its collaborative,” 
and the point of view of Hisp.mics or 
other minorities would be most 
useful and valued. Nirenbcrg insists, 
wondering why more don't apply when 
jobs are advertised. 

One reason uiiglir be that public, 
relations, like journalism or other forms 
of media, is not extravagantly high 
paying. Although a person can make a 
good living, salaries in business or the 
professions are significantly higher. 
Immigrant parents who base sacrificed 
to send children to college tend to luxe 
a bottom-line approach to education, and 
they often urge their sons and daughters 
to go into more lucrative fields. 

One avenue that appeals to voting 
Latinos is entrepreneurship, opening 
bilingual public relations agencies. 
1 evitan urges caution, however. “T here 
is a need for existing agencies to merge 
and solidify” and it might he wiser to 
join an existing agency. 

Most public relations practitioners 
advise students who are interested m 
public relations to try an internship wilh 
a public relations department or agency 
while they are still in college. These 
internships might offer little or no pay, 
but they are valuable training experiences 
and often lead to full-time positions. 
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according to race or ethnicity. An 
inter igency task force of senior federal 
employees that served as the staff for the 
commission and as commission li, moils to 
each of tiie federal agencies helped m 
gathering the information. I hirtv-one 
federal agencies responded, he said. The 
commission then asked the agencies to 
develop plans on how they would keep 
better daia m the future and improve their 

responsiveness to Latinos. 

“The emphasis is on how we can 
improve conditions rather than blame,” 
said Ranine/. **T hat’s the high ground we 
are taking.'* 

Based on the data gathered, the 
commission cited a number of exemplary 
programs that federal agencies sponsor. 
Among them were: 

The U.S Department of Commerce 
offers summer internships to Hispanic 
students, many of whom get offered 
permanent jobs after their stint. 

1 he U.S. Department of hnergv 
sponsor a science camp to introduce 
Hispanic elementary school students 
to seieiu e. 

The U.S. Department of I lealrli and 
Human Scruccs sponsors a program 
to boost the numbers of Latino 
faculty members in health professions 
at universities. 

NASA has faculty exchanges and 
research projects with a number of 
l lispanic '-Serving Institutions. 

“What the public will find surpnsiug 
is the number of programs that exist that 
they didn’t know about.” said Ramirez. 

The path leading to the release of 
the report has been difficult for tiie 
commission. It's former chairman, Raul 
Yzaguirre. president of the National 
C Council of 1 a Raza. resigned in April in 
frustration and anger. In his resignation 
letter to President Clinton. Yzaguirre said 
that the commission would be unable ro 
rise above the bureaucratic morass and 
partisan politics to deliver a substantive 
and independent report. 

Hut, the commissioners are standing by 
their report. “It's a hard-hitting report,” 
said the current chair, tluzman. “It's just 
that some people work for change outside 
of the infrastructure. That's how Raul 
works best, l ie newer adjusted to working 
on the inside.” 
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Rolando Hinojosa-Smith 



J n the small Texas town of Klail City, 
created by poet, novelist, and teacher. 
Rolando Hinojosa-Smith, the Mexican 
and Anglo cultures collide and blend, yet 
somehow remain autonomous. 

Hinojosa, a professor at the University' 
of Texas at Austin, began the Klail City 
Death Trip Series with the publication 
of Bhnnpus </( 7 f < 7 Hr y ofnis ohms by 
Qninto Sol Publications in 1973, which 
won the Quinto Sol Prize for best 
novel. Since then, lies written more than 
1 1 books set in the dusty Texas town and 
will probably have another finished 
before this article goes to print. 

Hinojosas books cover generations 
of Mexican American families in nc 
particular order — a mosaic of lives 
interwoven through history and bound 
together by the borders and experiences 
of the Rio Grande Valley. With insight 
and great humor, Hinojosa depicts a 
place and characters unique in American 
literature, yet he gives them universal 
appeal. They grapple with sons and 
brothers at war, love and sex, weddings 
and funerals. And, in this region of 
wealthy powerbrokers and small-town 
polities, ranchers and landowners, 
Hinojosa subtly writes of racial relations 
and barriers. 

Klail City, says Hinojosa, is much like 
the real Rio Grande Valley town of 
Mercedes, population about 6,000, 
where Hinojosa was born in 1929. 
His roots in the valley run deep. His 
fathers ancestors moved north of the 
Rio Grande in 1749, and his mothers 
family was the first Anglo family to 
move into the town. All four of his 
siblings married and stayed m the 
R i o G ra n de Va l lev. 



by Jana Rivera 



Hinojosa describes life in this tiny 
town only two or three miles from the 
Mexican border as n “nice, quiet, rural 
life” filled with books and reading. 

He credits his interest in literature to 
his mother, a teacher, and his father, a 
farmer and the towns only policeman, 
w ho were both avid readers. 

“She read to him and he read to 
her — aloud” Hinojosa says. ‘Tin the 
fifth one of five | children | , o ntl I thought 
everybody in the world read .” 

Hinojosa s childhood reading of great 
humorists — like S.J. Perelman, Robert 
Benchley, and Dorothy Parker — 

evidently helped cultivate his own 
satirical wit and ironic sense of humor, 
which fill the pages of his work and 
nuke them a joy to read. As a child, lie 
also read a great deal of Mexican 
Literature — “19th and 20th century 
novels mostly. It was almost like a shark 
with no natural enemies” Hinojosa says. 
“Whatever Dad brought home to read, 
we just devoured it.” 

Today Hinojosa continues his reading 
habit and is still inspired by comic 
writers such as Evelyn Waugh and 
Anthony Powell. Hinojosa also 
remembers the influence of the only 
two high school English teachers in 
Mercedes. In fact, he started his writing 
career at 13. submitting essays and short 
stories to contests held by his junior 
English teacher. She must have thought 
he held promise, because she saved five 
pieces of his early work. 

“I got the bug to write in high 
school” H’nojosa says, “hut then the 
Army interfered. But m the Army I did 
a lot of reading. That was a big help." 




After leaving 'he Army. Hinojosa 
decided that lie wanted to teach and 
pursued a B.S. degree at the University 
of Texas at Austin and went mi the 
get his Ph.D at the University of' 
Illinois. It was during this period that 
Hinojosa also decided to get serious 
about writing. 

“I think I'm like most waiters. You 
begin early, then you fool around, and 
then you come hack to it and get stuck 
to it,” Hinojosa says with an easy 
chuckle in liis words. “Rivera did the 
same tiling." lie says of his close friend 
and colleague. Tomas Rncr.i. who died 
m 19X4. 

Because he conies from . region and 
a family where two cultures tome 
together, it makes sense that I Imoiosa 
writes in two languages. 1 le s.ivs he has 
no preference for one ovei the other 

“I'm just thankful that 1 get an idea.” 
he says, “and I really don’t care in what 
language the idea first appears. It 
depends on the place or the people 
maybe — I rcallv don't want to go into it 
because 1 really don't know myself. If a 
phrase comes to me m English, then I'll 
start the novel in English If it comes m 
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Saint Michael's College. a Catholic liberal arts ami j j 
sciences college in the greater Burlington area ol j 
Vermont. mules applications tor a tenure-track 
position m Latin American hisiorv at the assistant j| 
professor level. beginning August. 1997, Held of | * 
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application. cv. and three letters ol i 1 
recommendation h> November 15. 199b io j> 
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SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

anticipates a full time. Tenure-track position in 
Music starting the 1997-1998 academic year. 
The position will include courses and tutorials 
in ethncmusicology and worid music 
performance, as well as courses in western 
classical music theory and history. Preferably, 
Ph D. completed or nearing completion. Sarah 
Lawrence College is a small, liberal orts 
caliege with strong offerings in the arts. EOE. 
Application deadline: September 30, 1996. 
Send resume and three letters of reference to: 
Janet Held, Faculty Secretory, Saroh Lawrence 
College, Branxville, New York 10708. 
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Spanish, then...” I imojosa does translate 
work from one language to the ocher 
hut says he takes some liberties in 
doing so. 

“It is more like recasting the work.” 
he says. “I want to save the flavor instead 
of doing a direct translation” 

Although many ol the major 
publishing houses are now interested in 
Spanish-language books, Hinojosa says it 
wasn't always the case. He and many of 
his colleagues started out with small 
presses willing to consider Chicano 
literature. Often described by others as a 
“Glucano writer” Hinojosa describes 
himself simply as a writer. 

“It is just part of American literature” 
says I Imojosa. “like Asian American 
literature, Black American literature 
and Native American literature. I don't 
mind it. but 1 don’t go out there beating 
the drum. 

“1 think it is kind of self-defeating, 
like it’s the only thing you can write. As 
a w liter. I think you should have all the 
freedom to do whatever” 

In the beginning, around the late 
’fjtis. says Hinojosa, when lie and 
colleagues were trying to get published, 
he was considered a voice tor ('hicanos. 
“At times one would be criticised 
because the writing wasn't political 
enough,” he says. “Rivera and I and 
others said, ‘we arc w riters — you can’t 
tell us what to write or how to write. ” 



Since his first novel was published in 
1975. Hinojosa says lie’s learn..! a lot 
from constant reading and rewriting. 
“! will rewrite anything that I'm writing 
any number ot tunes” he •'ays. 

In the Klail Caty series. Hinojosa's 
goal is to show a unique segment of 
American societv in mans places and in 
manv phases of history — wars, working 
in the fields, factory hands, professionals — 
the whole gamut. 

“Tile Mexican American society 
runs that gamut,” he says, “from the very 
rich to the very, very poor. That comes 
our and is reflected in mv work.” 



qf jtjns interview. 

K*xi book 



in the Klail City Death Trip Series, a 
detective story — a follow-up to Partners 
iti Cr miv, published m 1985. 

Thanks to top-notch writers such as 
Hinojosa, Chicano literature has now 
found a place within American literature 
on most college campuses. As the author 
of numerous articles, poems, and books, 
Hinojosa travels the country reading his 
work and speaking to students. \ le also 
currently teaches Chicano Literature and 
other topics in the English Department 
at the University of lexas at Austin, 
where lie’s been a professor since 1981. 

If faced with the choice of writing or 
teaching. Hinojosa says he simply 
couldn't choose — he couldn't do one 
without the other. 
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Los Angeles 

Department of Psychology 

California Stale University, Los Angeles* 
Department of Psychology has a tenure irack opening 
beginning September. 1 007 Applicants should have an 
earned doctorate. potential for excellence in university- 
level teaching, and a demonstrated commitment to 
scholar!) research Candidates with expertise in one of 
ihe following areas will be considered: (1) 

Neuroscience. (2) Chmcal/Coinmunit) Psychology 
vvuh a b ."s on eross-cnliure/ethnie minorities in 
mental health and. (31 Human/t omputcr 
Interueiion/Anilicia! Intelligence Teaching abilit), 
snength ol rc'C'iidi interests, ami interest in mentoring 
students are essential qualities for the candidate. Wc are 
looking for individuals who can excite sludents about 
psvehologv and attract them lo their research 
specialization The Psvehologv Department offers 
bachelor's and master's degrees and serves an ethnically 
diverse urban population. Candidates must be 
committed to working with a culturall) and ethnically 
diverse student hod) Sularv commensurate with 
qualifications Women and members of 
underrepresented group 1 ' are sironglv encouraged lo 
apply. Send a cover letter, curriculum vita, reprints or 
prcpnnts. and three letter 1 ' ol recommendation to the 
Facultv Recruitment Committee, Department of 
Psychology California Stale University, Los 
Angeles, 5151 Stale University Drive, Los Angeles, 
CA 9tKJ32-8227. Deadline lor applications is December 
M. and review of applications vc ill hegin 

imrnediaielv 

CSt't \ i\ an equal opportunity/affirmative 
action employer. Reasonable 
accommodation may be requested. 
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INTERNSHIPS 




Bringing Diversity Behind 

the Scenes 

by Amelia Duggan 



N | r early inn students liom the I os 
Angelos area participated m a 
special imilticultural internship 
program this summer of he red through the 
Getty Grant Program. I he internships 
provided training for students who are of 
African American, Asian, Hispanic. Native 
American or Pacific Islander descent, 
groups typically underrepresented in the 
stalling of most museums and other 
cultural organizations. Students organized 
art exhibitions, taught children m 
galleries, researched and cataloged works 
of art and helped conserve rare objects. 

According to Deborah Marrow, 
director of the Getty Grant Program, the 
internships are designed to open doors 



“This experience has 
been inspirational 
for me. I've met 
so many people 
and it's been 
so positive ** 

Juana Alvarado, 
senior, 

California State University - 
Los Angeles 
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to career possibilities while providing 
staffing for I os Angeles museums and art 
centers. 1'liis summer alone, the 
Gettv Gram Program has given more 
than S32*U)ul> to local cultural 
organizations, enabling them to other paid 
internships to college undergraduates 
for a ten-week period. 

“The internships e.\M verv specifically 
to recruit new voices, perspectives and 
talents into nmsciinis.ciiltiir.il and v isual 
arts organizations.” said Marrow. “These 
organizations appeal to a very diverse 
audience, but frequently their staffs do 
not relleci this diversity.” 

Marrow says that in its short tour vv.u 
history, the Gettv Grant Program lias 
proved to be enormously successful. 

’ I he progiam became very 
successful, very quickly and has 
exceeded our expectations. So many 
outstanding students have become 
interns, many of whom have gone 
on to secure permanent positions with 
the organizations thev -served. This has 
been a learning experience not onlv for 
the students, but for the cultural 
organizations as well.” 

The Getty Grant Program is 
administered through the J. Paul Gerry 
Trust in Los Angeles. Cultural organizations 
and museums must submit grant 
proposals to the organization, detailing 
the number of interns needed and the 
spec lfic work to be performed. C )ncc the 
grant recipients have been selected, the 
organizations then recruit college 
students to participate m the program. In 
addition, announcements are sent to all 
Los Angeles Countv colleges and 
universities detailing the internships and 
where students < .m applv. I he organizations 




themselves have the final s.iv m the 
hiring of the interns. 

included in the more than 7u visual 
arts organizations who are intern recipients 
arc: the Arniand 1 iainnier Museum of 
Art. UCLA: the Gahlornia Museum of 
Science and Industry: the Japanese 
American National Museum: F.l Pueblo 
de Los Angeles Historical Monument; 
the Museum of Contemporary Art - the 
Museum of Jurassic leclmology: Plaza 
de la Kaza: the Mexican Cultural 
Institute of l os Angeles and the 
Museum of Toleratue. 

As part of their experience, interns 
are brought together four times during 
the summer to participate in some joint 




Betsy Quick, director of education at the UCLA 
Fowler Museum of Cultural History, helps 
Claudia Leos. a UCLA student, design 
a children's gallery game during a summer 
internship program sponsored by the Getty 
Grant Program 



Photo credit Robert Pacheco 






programs. Among the activities is a 
one-day bus tour of* local museums and 
organizations where the students can 
catch a glimpse of the inner workings of 
a wide variety of these cultural centers. 
There is also a career day featuring 
lectures from curators, educators and 
conservators discussing opportunities m 
the museum and visual arts fields. 
Students also spend time talking to stall 
behind the scenes to get a strong sense 
of the day to Jay responsibilities of a 
museum worker. 

For Juana Alvarado, an art major at Cal 
State Los Angeles, the Getty Grant 
Program has been a wonderful experience 

“My internship has helped me 
discover what I want to do with my 
future,” Alvarado said. “Working in the 
Education Center of the Skirhall 
Cultural Center has made me realize 
that I would like to continue my studies 
and earn a master’s degree in education. 
I would like to teach art the elementary 
or secondary level either within a 
museum framework or a school” 

Alvarado's choice for an intermmp 
was somewhat unique. She applied and 
was selected as an intern at the Skirhall 
Cultural Center of Hebrew Union 



College, which is a Jewish cultural 
center. When asked why this particular 
internship appealed to her. she "id that 
she lives near a large Jewish community 
in suburban Los Angeles and she was 
very interested m the culture. 

“I didn't know much about the 
Jewish cull uiv and 1 wanted to broaden 
my own perspective.” Alvarado said. “1 
especiallv like the tore exhibition here 
which features artifacts and history 
tracing Jewish immigration from antiq- 
uity to America ” 

Alvarado appreciates the diversity of 
the programs offered at the organization 
where she interns. Among the Skirh.il! 
Cultural Centers exhibitions is a simulated 
.nvheologic.il dig. complete with 
archeological kits, where students have the 
opportunity co participate m an actual dig, 
dust off the artifacts and catalog them. 

“1 enjoy working with the students 
on the archeological digs.” said Alvarado. 
"It really gives them a fee! for what the 
experience is like and they learn so 
much about the different collections." 

One of Alvarado’s favorite projects 
this summer was her involvement in a 
lour of the cultural center by ESL 
students. At the tune, the • enter was 



“The internships exist 
very specifically to 
recruit new voices , 
perspectives and 
talents into museums , 
cultural and visual 
arts organizations/* 

Deborah Marrow, 
Director, 

Getty Grant Program 



featuring the works of a local Mexican 
artist who was from a family of 
immigrants - a theme frequently explored 
by the organization. Alvarado was able to 
help with the translations needed m the 
description of the work and fu ilitated the 
experience for the students. 

Overall. Alavarado says that her 
internship was wonderful. 

“This experience lias been inspirational 
for me. I've met so many people and it's 
been so positive. My only regret is that 
I didn't participate all along. 1 didn’t 
learn about the program until my Iasi 
year of college.” 

Students in the Los Angeles area who 
are interested m further information 
about the Getty Gram Program should 
contact rhe placement office at their 
college or umveisity. Announcements 
of the internships are made m April 
before the new summer positions are 
made available. 





; Gabriella Rodriguez, a Cal Poly Pomona student from Whittier, measures a bust for collection records at 
» the Los Angeles County Museum of Art as part of her internship sponsored by the Getty Grant Program. 
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STUDENT SUCCESS 



Hispanic Music Student 
Among Best Young Composers 

in the Nation 



^ ^arlos Rafael Rivera, a music 
H major at Florida Imernational 

University. is one of ten college 
studenrs from across the nation to win 
the BMI Student Composer Award. 
Rivera is the first FIU student to win 
this prestigious award. 

Established in 1081, the BM1 Student 
Composer Awards are regarded as one of 
the highest honors for young 
composers. In fact. In former winners 
of the award have gone on to win the 
coveted Pulitzer Prize in music. Among 
this years winners are students from 
Harvard, the University of Michigan, 
and the Peabody Institute. 

“This is the best reward for my soul. 
Its telling me to keep going" said 
Rivera, whose work. Mold for 12 Singers, 
was chosen from more than 700 entries. 
“There are such things as miracles, and 
they have been happening to me lately." 

Last summer. Riveras interpretation 
of 7 res Dane ib Comvrianics by 
Cuban composer Leo Brouwer won 
him second place in the National 
Guitar Summer Workshop Classical 
Concerto Competition, the largest and 
most important event of this kind in 
the country. 

“C'learly, Rivera is a talented 
musician," said Frederick Kaufman, 
chairman of F1U\ Department of 
Music and Rivera's composition 
proflvnr for the last two years. “I have 
judged that competition in the past. 




and I knew right away that Carlos had a 
very good chance." 

The winning composition is a tribute 
to the Tibetan chant and the practice of 
Buddhism, said Ri\era. 25, who is on 
full scholarship at LIU. The budding 



composer, who expects to graduate in 
December, is spending the summer 
performing, including participation in 
June m the Buffalo (N.Y.) music festival. 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Revisiting the Issues 

by hies Pinto Alicea 



On the two-war 
- - animvrsarv of this column. 

we otter an update on 
some of the stones recently covered by 
/ he ( halo ok. 

A new historv curriculum guide that 
drew fire from consci \atives for being 
too “politically cornea* was revised and 
released recently to a mixed welcome. 
The guide, called Winonai Standards jot 
l nititl N/.ifo liiytoiy. otters voluntary 
standards on what educators should be 
teaching about U.S. history in elementary 
schools. Historians were commissioned by 
the Department of Education and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
iNEf-n to develop the standards following 
passage of Goals 2m hi. a program designed 
to ensure that students advancing to higher 
grades will haw demonstrated competence 
in certains areas. 

Conservatives criticized the original 
version, saying it excluded some white 
males traditionally given their due. like 
Thomas Alva Edison, m favor of a more 
prominent role for minorities and women 
m the document. Ivnne Cheney, who 
headed the NHI 1 when the $1 “5 million 
grant for tli- project was approved m 
TW2. said rhe original standards offered a 
"warped view of American historv” and 
that the criteria for including or excluding 
historical events or people were ’’politically 
mrreit to a fare-thee-well.** 

A panel appointed by the Washington- 
based Council for Basic Education revised 
the ginde.The revised version smuts the most 
criticized feature' the examples of classroom 
activities Hie teaching examples will be 
published separately this sumer as classroom 
aids. I he new version offers an expanded 
treatment of several subjests, including the 
role of George Washington. the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights, and the 
l Vclaration of Independence. 

While some conservatives like Dian.i 
R.ivirch. a former Department sif 
Hdueation olTu lal. praised the revised 
version, otheis like Cheney wrote in a 
.V.-r )oiL 'Dun'' Op-ed piece that the 
revised veision shows a liberal bias and that 



the guidelines are still “not a model for 
what we should be teaching in our schools'* 
Nearly two years after a task force 
denounces! the Smithsonian Institution 
for its “willful neglect” of the Latino 
community, the largest museum, 
research, and educational complex m 
the world has taken a large number of 
steps to rectity- the situation. 

Miguel Bretos. a counselor on Latino 
affairs to Smithsonian Secretary !. Michael 
Meyman. said the museum complex that 
celebrates its l.vith anniversary this year 
continues to make progress. Some of the 
steps taken by the Smithsonian Institution 
so far include: a SI million fund created 
specifically for Latino programming at the 
National Museum of American Art. the 
Hirshhorn Museum, the National Zoo. 
the National Museum of American 
Historv. the Archives of American Art. and 
the Center for Museum Studies, all in 
Washington, and the Cooper-Hevvill 
National Design Museum m New York: 
designation of a special area in the Riplev 
(.'enter in Washington lor regular exhibits 
of the Latino community; and a collection 
of* Latino art put together by the National 
Museum of American Art that is being 
shown at selected schools across the country. 

Other projects are m the works, 
including a book oi all Latino holdings m 
the United States to be published this year 
bv the Archives of American Art. a division 
of the Smithsonian that documents all art 
in the United States. There will also be a 
major exhibit of Latino art by the 
Museum of American Ari in l l WX and a 
major historical exibit of the Latino 
community at the National Museum of 
American Historv m the year 2m in. 
finally, bilingual signs will be developed 
for the National Zoo. 

While Congress continues to evaluate 
several “English only” measuics. the 
L’.S Supreme Court will review a case 
this fall that found Arizona's “official 
English” amendment, approved in 
I ( JNN. unconstitutional because it 
violates the first Amendment rights of 
state employees to free speech. 



Several measures to make English the 
nations official language are currently 
being considered by Congress. Most of the 
proposals would require that all government 
business be conducted solely in English 
and all public documents be in English. 
The exceptions would he some judicial 
proceedings and public health and safety 
services. Other ‘‘official English" bills that 
have been introduced would also ban 
bilingual education and bilingual ballots, 
but those measures have not received 
much support. Opponents of “official 
English” legislation say thev believe that if 
“official English'* legislation passes m 
Congress, it will be just a matter of time 
before bilingual ballots and federal funding 
for bilingual education are targeted by 
“official English” proponents. 

The "official English” movement is not 
limited to the federal government. 
Twenty-three states have made English 
their exclusive language for public 
documents and public proceedings. 

The Republican Congress might not 
have succeeded in eliminating bilingual 
education so far. but they did drastically 
cut federal funds to programs. 
Moreover, they continue to work on 
eliminating bilingual education as soon 
as possible. 

Even though the number of limit ed- 
English-profieiem students grew per cent 
from 19X4 to RW to 27 million students, 
and is expected to reach 5 million by the 
year 2i'2 ( L Congress voted to reduce the 
federal government's share of funding for 
bilingual education, forcing states to bear 
more of die financial burden. A number of 
Republican lawmakers m Congress want 
to eliminate the program and plan to 
continue trvmg when budget talks resume 
later this fall. 

Rick Lopez, special assistant to the 
director of the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
at the US. Department of Education, said 
federal funds for bilingual education were 
cm $12s million from SI million 
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PROGRAMS 



What to Do about the Hispanic High School Drop-Out Rate — 
Hispanic Drop-Out Project Takes the Lead 

by Cary M. Stern 



Hispanic high school drop-out 
/; rate has become an American 
.A. embarrassment, and finally 
attention is being paid to it. 

Sen. Jeff Bingaman, a Democrat from 
New Mexico, in 1996 convened public 
hearings in California,Texas.and Florida 
on strategies to reduce the Hispanic high 
school drop-out rate and established 
a commission of eight well-respected 
scholars who are collaborating on the 
Hispanic Drop-out Project. 

Department of Education statistics 
show the severity of the problem. Of the 
Americans aged 16 to 24 who drop out 
of high school, 1 1 percent are white, 
13 percent are Black, and a whopping 
30 percent are Hispanics. But there is 
cause for hope. Interviews with members 
of the Hispanic Drop-out Project reveal 
tnat innovative programs are making 
inroads into reaching Hispanics. 

Emily Wurtz, senior policy advisor 
for education tor Senator Bingaman. 
noted that “Not enough attention has 
been given to things that schools can do 
to motivate Hispanic students. There is a 
phenomenon described by Hispanics of 
being ‘pushed out* of school.” The 
Hispanic Drop-out Project should lead 
the way, she suggested, in identifying 
successful programs that are reaching 
Latino/a students to help stem the high 
drop-out rate 

Though many educators lump all 
Hispanic students together, each 
Hispanic ethnic group has a different 
educational orientation and a higher or 
lower pattern of graduating from high 
school. Department of Education 
statistics reveal that in 1993 the drop-out 
rate for Cubans in the United States was 
only 14 percent and for South 



Americans, 12 percent, but Dominicans 
dropped out at a rate of 26 percent. 
Mexican Americans, 34 percent, and 
Central Americans. 36 percent. Class and 
economic factors play a key role here as 
more Cubans and South Americans have 
joined the middle class and haw raised 
their educational aspirations. 

Dr. Walter Secada, director of the 
Hispanic Drop-out Project and professor 
of Curriculum and Instruction at the 
University of Wisconsin, also noted that 
early intervention with high school 
students contributes to reducing the high 
school drop-out rate. Fifty-eight percent 
of all Hispanics drop out at the ninth 
grade level, he noted. If students leave 
middle school and have low math and 
reading skills, they are much more likely 
to drop out. And if they have failed two 
grades, the odds of their dropping out 
double. He also asserted that “schools that 
are overcrowded and have inadequate 



physical plants created mndiiions under 
which dropouts increase, and l lispames 
attend those schools m greater numbers." 

Secada is trying to turn those statistics 
upside down: raise math and reading 
skills before ninth grade, intervene to 
help Hispanic students graduate from 
ninth grade, and offer support for 
students who fail one grade to prevent 
them from failing a second grade. 

Robert Slavin, co-director of the 
Center for Research on Education of 
Students Placed at Risk (CRHSPR) at 
John Hopkins University and a member 
of the Hispanic Drop-out Project, said 
that t., discuss the causes of the Hispanic 
drop-out rate more effectively, potential 
dropouts can he categorized into three 
different tvpes: 1) recent immigrants 
who come to the United States after 
eighth grade who ■ t eak little English 
and thus face the most obstacles. 2) 
students who have been doing very 




( “W<3 keep hearing 
time ■and time again 
that there has to he 
a way to connect 
students to their 
schools in meaningful 
vrays. The 

must he not Just 
a cadomic hut a deep 
personal connection” 



Dr. Walter Secadn, director, 
Hispanic Drop-Out Project, 
University of Wisconsin 
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poorly for several years in school and 
have not met minimal educational 
requirements, and 3) students who have 
been minimally passing grades but because 
of lack of educational motivation, poverty, 
or early pregnancy are dropping out. 

Marginal students who are considering 
dropping out can be reached, said Slavin. 
These students require intervention, 
couiise'ing, and direction, but if they are 
reached, they can overcome obstacles 
and graduate. If counselors make sure 
that they take academic courses and 
discipline them to apply to college and 
apply for financial aid, these students can 
graduate from high school and launch 
their college career. "With loving pressure, 
they can make it." he said. 

Project Avid, a San Diego-based 
program, has proven quite effective in 
reaching these borderline Hispanic 
students and helping them to graduate. 
Restructuring San Diego high schools 
was one part of Project Avid. Finding 
that homogenous grouping placed many 
Hispanic students in the lower tracks, 
which doomed them to failure, the group 
introduced more heterogeneous grouping 
(some homogeneous classes remained). 

“They reduced the drop-out rate by 
blurring distinctions between students, 
reduced tracking, and eradicated lower 
tracks,” said Secada. 

Project Avid also identifies students 
"who. based on academic performance, 
should be able to go to college,” Siavin 
said. “Because of poverty, they might not 
take the right courses or send in financial 
aid forms, and often require additional 
assistance,” he said. "These students have 
the potential,” Slavin noted, and with 
educational intervention and counseling, 
they will graduate from high school. 

To reach Mexican Americans, who 
have one of the highest drop-out rates of 
1 hspamc groups, Jim Ketclson, previously 
the CEO of Tenneco Corporation, 
devised Project Grad in Houston. 
Launched at Jefferson Davis High 
School in Houston, whose student body 
is over 95 percent Mexican American, 
Project Grad provides $1000 stipends for 




Robert Slavin, co-director of the Center for 
Research on Education of Students Placed at 
Risk (CRESPR) at John Hopkins University and 
a member of the Hispanic Drop-Out Project 



students who graduate from high school 
and begin college. The program is also 
working with feeder schools to improve 
the quality of instruction. Project Grad 
shows early indication that when a 
Hispanic student sees college as a 
possibility and is given both financial 
support and motivation, the odds are 
stranger that the student will graduate from 
high school rather than dropping out. 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
based in San Antonio has also proven 
effective .1 reducing the high school 
drop-out rate. In the program, high 
school students tutor middle school 
students. The high school students, said 
Secada, receive a modest stipend "hut 
feel more connected to the school and gain 
respect” and improve their own reading 
and math skills in order to tutor another 
student. The middle school student gains 
as does the high school student. 

When Secada visited Lincoln High 
School, a school in Los Anvelcs with 
79 percent Hispanics and about 
20 percent Asians, he saw a school that 
minimized its homogeneous grouping. 
Instead of having 17 basic math and five 
algebra classes, the new heterogeneous 
structure created 17 algebra and five basic 
math courses. It also provided more 



after- ichool tutoring. Teachers were trained 
in how to teach heterogeneous classes, a 
crucial factor in a students success. 

Secada noted that early indications 
also suggest that alternative high schools 
that have smaller student bodies help 
create a better student-teacher relationship 
and can be a factor in reducing the high 
school drop-out rate. 

What will it take to curtail the high 
Hispanic drop-out rate? "It will take 
raised teacher expectations, a teachers 
knowledge and skills, and the resources 
to help students succeed,” stated Secada. 

"We keep hearing time and time 
again that there has to be a way to 
connect students to their schools in 
meaningful ways. The connection must 
he not just academic but a deep personal 
connection,” he said. 

When Latino students are involved in 
sports, clubs, or after-curricular activities, 
they feel more attached to the school 
and arc less likely to drop out. When 
someone in the school cares about 
them — a teacher, a parent, a principal — 
that enhances a Hispanic student’s 
motivation to succeed. If this can be 
structured and not left to informal 
connections, the Latino drop-out rate 
will be reduced. 

“Schools must be a place of interest, 
a place where students want to go and 
feel connected,” said Secada. 






A new study, HiV/w/nVHww<w: A 
Look Bark, .4 Look Ahead. 
1 JL Hispanic Aniaiuwos: I'tw Mirada 
Had a At rat, I'na Mirada Hada Adciantc, 
released by the Center for Demographic 
Policy at the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, finds that while the number 
of Hispanic students matriculated in the 
pre-K through high school system is 
increasing, they are not participating in 
higher education to the same extent that 
their proportional representation in the 
general population suggests. 

Former national executive director of 
ASIMRA, Dr. Juan Rosario, states 
emphatically that this has to change. He 
believes that the demographic make-up 
of the student population on college 
campuses today must be racially and 
ethnically diverse for two reasons. “It is 
in the economic interest of the majority 
society' to ensure that institutions of 
higher education have a well-educated 
population... and, as an equity issue, it is 
the right thing to do," he says. 

He points out that as minorities 
continue to increase in numbers in the 
United States, they will collectively be a 
majority of the population. He is a firm 
believer that an educated workforce 
contributes to the economic development 
of the country, and if minorities are 
allowed to develop their intellectual 
potential to the highest levels, the indi- 
vidual and society a*> a whole benefit. 

Bottom-Line 
Busine ss Pe cisio n 

From a dollars-and-cents perspective, 
diversity is critical. “The social security 
system will go bankrupt," says Rosario, 
“unless you have an educated minority 
population thai will pay into the social 
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security system during their work years. 
The projection is that by the year 2020, 
minorities will be the majority 
population. If so. then the current 
group of college-age students who are 
minorities need to be educated and 
making an economic contribution in 
the next 25 years " 

He continues, “Those who receive 
social security now — and those who 
will be retiring in the next 25 years — 
will be depending upon a well- prepared 
and educated minority population to 
sustain their social security benefits." 

Diversifying the student body on 
campuses is definitely a bottom-line 
issue that not all colleges have focused 
on. A paradox exists between the 
percent of Hispanic students of college 
age available and those actually 



"The social security 
system will go bankrupt 
unless you have an 
educated minority 
population that will 
pay into the social 
security system during 
their work years ” 

Dr, Juan Rosario, 
executive director 

ASPIRA 
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attending college. The Institute for 
Educational Leadership’s findings show 
that Hispanic college-age students 
should be better represented m college 
enrollment and graduation figures. In 
I WO, while Hispanic students made up 
only 5.5 percent of the total college 
enrollment in the United States, they 
made up a whopping 12 percent of the 
IS- to 24-year-old age group. Furthermore, 
the percentage of Hispanic high school 
graduates continuing on to college 
dropped from 3o. 1 percent in 1075 to 
2S.2 percent m I W1 . 

Rosario decries what has 
happened to minorities 
in the US. 

“it is not right for any society to haw 
a class of citizens who receive fewer 
educational opportunities on the basis of 
race, nationality, class, and gender. The 
denial of educational opportunities to 
minorities contribute** to a divisive 
society, which is not in anyone's best 
interests," he point** out. 

Colleges that depend upon a primarily 
white pool of studeiu applicants will 
experience a decline m their applicant 
pool m the next century. 

"If they hold steadfastly to that pool, 
they will be colleges in decline." says 
Rosario. “Thev w ill experience major 
problems in attracting qualified students 
and qualified faculty because their 
actions are not following the trends of 
the country" 

However, some institutions have 
been slower than others to realize this. 
The Institute for Educational 
Leadership’s studs finds that while a 
decreasing non-Hispamc. white high 
school population of graduates increased 
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then college attendance from 31 percent 
in ! ,; 75 to 41 percent in the 

percentage of I hsp.ime adults age 25 and 
over with a bachelor's decree is 
sigmfu.intlv lower. In i'M2, *) pereem 
of all i hspanies age 2S and over had 
a bachelor's decree compared to 
22V per cut of all non I hspaiiks in the 
same age gmup. 



"They [Hispanic 
students] often fee! 
alienated because they 
feel completely cist 
off in terms of the 
curriculum and the 
pedagogical strategy:”'' 

Dr. Sonya Nieto, 
professor, 

Amherst 



Where an institution recruits depends 
upon the college-age population 
available in its own back vard. 
Universities located in predominantly 
minority-populated areas will draw 
upon them as their target population. 
However. Rosario also finds that as most 
institutions strive to lemut students 
from a broad sec non of the louniiv — 
urban and rmal aieas. luge cities and 
in M»ine cases. even from other countries, 
these institutions will automatic allv 
become moie diveise as the white 
c ollege-age pool dec lease’s. 



Curriculum 

Mr. Sonya Nieto, a professor of 
education at the Umvmutv ol 
Massachusetts at Amherst -roaches 
the issue of diversity as it relates to 
leprc’semauoii m the- curriculum in a 
holistic fashion. 

“I think nt a multicultural 
c lin ic ilium m a number ol ways" says 
Nic’io. “ I *n st. i soe if as basic to education. 
People- vv ho are against multicultural 
educ.uion sav it's a frill. I counter hv 
saving u"s not. and that it's necessarv lor 
hv mg in today s world. 

“If we think that reading, writing, 
anilnnetic’. and computer literacy arc 
important for living m today's world, 
(hen we must admit that muhicultuial 
luer.u v is as important because it's not 
lust about understanding others but also 
about nuclei standing where they are 
coming from, what their perspec tive might 
be. till hiding vvliai their experiences have 
been, identifv mg how their language has 
duped them, and so on." 

Secondly. Nieto believes that it's the 
moial. ethic al thing to do. When asked 
about what can be done to convince 
those who oppose multic ultural education 
about its merits. Nieto responds that 
educators need u> make them 
understand that everybody benefits. 

She maintains that if we see a diverse' 
c time ilium onlv as a win or lose situation, 
the nav-savers won t support it. As an 
example, she eites that it allinnative 
action is presented as a win or lose 
situation, few vv ill suppoi t it. 

"ii we present ir as something where 
everyone can win. then everybody 
benefits by having a broader perspective. 
We them can experience a different 
world view that expands the content 
that vve know.” she savs 

Nieto sees diversity in the curriculum 
as basic. Without it. she believes, schools 
end up with a monolithic clinic uluin 
that sometimes taib ! lispanu students. 

“1 am looking at the great numbers 
of students who are failing out of our 
school s\ stems. I find that cultural, 
social. iihI family c harae lei istu s of 



I lispanu s do not explain evvi v tiling. .. 
Research shows that students who feel 
alienated from school are more likelv to 
drop out of school, l hcv often feel 
alienated because they feel completely 
cut off in terms of the curriculum and 
(lie pedagogical strategy’’ 

A diverse curriculum 
can even keep young 
Hispanics in school. 

“If Hispanic- students aie to >tay m 
school, vve need to provide them with 
in emotionally safe place in the school 
that makes them feel that they have 
something to bring to the society,” says 
Nieto. Slu’ continues hv saving that this 
happens with the language, hook's and 
the c iirru uluin that a sc hool usc-s. 

“ 1 hose who are dropping out have a 
high intelligence, and they feel that then 
family and cultural values are disrespected 
hv the schools ” 

Nieto emphasizes that dropouts don’t 
feel thev have a st.ihe m the ciunculum. 
“Often the kids who are m the majority 
culture feel that ihev aie somehow 
entitled to see themselves as the doeis 
and makers and shakers, and those who 
are in the muiontv are made’ to feel that 
they have nothing if it's not reflected m 
the curriculum.'' she saw** It's important 
to show that cvcrvone will benefit from 
multicultural educ ation.” she saw 

Diversity Among 
College Staff, Faculty, 
and Administrators 

Miversiiv among staff, faculty, and 
administrators is ecjual 1\ important, 
maintains Madeline Marquez, special 
assistant to the president and affirmative 
action of fuel at Mount I lolyoke College. 

“ I he media notices when a women 
• coloi reaches a lop management 
, m .1 poslseeondary |mstitution|,” 
comments Marquez. “1 ook what 
happened vv lien Ruth Simmons was 
named the president of Smith College. 
\ lie media responded bec ause she. as 
an Ali uan American woman, vv.w the 
first woman ol color to head a libeial 
arts c c >llege. 
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Why arc fewer women of color 
found in top management positions in 
postsecondary institutions? Marquez 
cites four reasons. Basically, fewer 
women of color and men are in the 
K-12 educational pipeline. “They don't 
have access to the networks. If there are 
fewer women of color in the network, 
then the challenge is that much harder.’* 

Also, Marquez notes, luck and talent 
are a part of the mix. “People recommend 
others they know. Part of the problem is 
that we need to look at the contact that 
people in power have with people of 
color. These folks are making the 
recommendations for their replacements/' 

Marquez believes that everyone can 
contribute to embracing diversity on 
colleges campuses. “We all bring our 
experiences to the job, and I know that 
while our experiences are varied and 
complex and layered, there are certain 
things that we have had in common." 
she says. “Barriers and struggles to 
achieve and the relentless negativity of 
discrimination are things that we 
understand full well, share, and can 
speak about.” 

She believes that colleges and 
universities have a responsibility to be 
leaders and to call for social justice. 
“They have to be reminded constantly 
of the challenges society faces and the 
roles colleges and universities play in 
meeting those challenges/* 

Marquez points out that nothing is 
gained by trying to change the opinions 
of the opposition. Instead. she believes that 
educators need to icdirect their attention 
to those who have questions and concerns 
and to those who are uncertain. 

“We are looking at a 21st century 
where the vast majority are going to he 
white women, people of color, an aging 
population, and we have to find new 
ways not only to tolerate others but also 
to appreciate each other/' 

Collaboration and not competition 
among colleges is the path to follow' to 
recruit minority staff. “They have to stop 
competing with each other for the top 
in percent/* says Marquez. “Staffing also 



means that aH levels of the staff have to 
he diverse, multifaceted. They come 
from different communities, and they 
speak different languages that add to the 
educational environment of the 
students. We need to have professors 
w ho answer questions that students have 
never heard of before," Marquez says. 

She believes institutions of higher 
education have to be responsible and 
challenge students about their perspectives 
and awareness of other racial 'ethnic 
groups. “Students come to college with 
an idea of who should be where/' 
explains Marquez. “For example, a 
professor who was a person of color was 
standing m the hallway, and a student 
thought he was the janitor. People have 
assumptions that they aren't even aware 
of. and they become awa: if them only 

when they are challenged. ‘ 




[riittTHOMAS R COOlSY LAW SCHOOL j 

j inviies applications for a number of tenure-track and visiting faculty | 

! positions beginning in Hay 1997 and September !997. Curricular I 
needs may include administrative law; property and secured 
transactions: tax and wills, estates and trusts; civil procedure; 
jurisdiction; elder-law; and other core curriculum subjects The eider- 
; law position is a clinical, tenure-track professorship in the Thomas 
| Cooley Sixty Plus Clinic. An LLH. for the position teaching taxation 
i is preferred but not required. Both entry level candidates without 
pnoi teaching experience and those with teaching experience are 
encouraged to apply. Candidates should have a distinguished 
academic record, professional legal experience and show scholarly | 
promise. Women, minorities and members of other groups that 
traditionally have been underrepresented in the legal profession are | 
I encouraged to apply. ; 

Contact: Protestor Charle s A . Pa lmer. Faculty Recrui tmen t \ 
Co mmittee. Thomas M. C ooley Law khopLP&Joi jJ03& Lansing, ■ 
Ml 48901. Interviews will be held beg-nnmg m October of 1996 j 
and interested applicants should apply now. ! 
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Fednm/al assurance and professional 
development were the areas h.irdest Im by 
die eutv 

■a The I Iispjnie Drop -nut Project, a U.S. 
Department of F.dueation initiative to 
address the nation's high I hspanic 
drop-out rate, is expected to release its 
first major report this fall. 

While tlure have been numerous 
studies on how many Hispanic dtopouts 
there are each year, few have focused on 
why the problem exists and what needs to 
he done to reduce the numbers. Seven 
educators, led bv Dr. Walter Sc'iada, a 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, 
are studying the is .tie and putting together 
recommendations that can be implemented 
at the federal, state, local, and home levels 
to combat the high Hispanic drop-out 
rate; they are also compiling examples of 
successful programs. 

Mispamcs remained the most likely of 
all minority groups to drop out of high 
school, according to a recent leportbv the 
American Council on F.dueation fAC'H. 
The Hispanic drop-out rate in was 

27.5 per cent, nearlv four times the r.ue 
for whites, it said. 1 hspaims comprised 
2 l 7 per ccnr of* all dropouts, even though 
Hispanics .tumult for only about 12 per 
tent of the W>- to 24-year-old population. 




! '.Hispanics and l lie 'US: Cufturaf Locations 
J4 n / n terdt iscipfina ri( Conference 
j 10-12 October 1M7 

j xiniversii u of San ‘/rancisco 

San ‘J rancisco, Californio 

This conference will promote the diMiisMon and 
lanahsis of the siniaiioii of Hispanics in the l V 
i Ciiribbcan. and Dim Anu rn a as (he ne\i millcnmin 
appiwkhcs The nature of’ the coiitc ictuc will he 
inicrdise iplnun with a lotus on ihc mui.i! soences 
and (he humanities 

i For further information: 

| Write Hispanics and die F v (.onicrcinc. I imeiMiv 
I of Han Trane isc o. 2 1 At i Fulton Mini. \m Francisco. 
| (.Ami r-lasii. 

! flume iD-iJi-J'HO. lu\ 1 1> i/J-iH". 
j F. mtiil IINWMOo OF. 

; U civile hup wvw nsfi j ah events hispanu s jwH's 
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RESEARCH 




Making Research Work 

for Latinos 



mouio Rion Ihisun.ontc struggles 

/ V - i - . . 

to find \\a\s to m.i ke Ins 

X JL research relevant to the huger 

L.itino population. l»nt it i> a struck* 

that continues to frustrate him. 

“Large numbers of* Latinos continue 

to be impoverished. and they have 

limited access ro education,*' said 

Rios-Bustamente. an associate professor 

of historv at the Mexican American 

Studies Research ('enter at the 

University of An -ana in ’Im son. “What 

access do these people have to our 

research and the results tit* the research: 

The biggest challenge we face is 

empowering the community. We have to 

make our research apply to 1 atinos.** 

Rios-Bustamciite is part of a team of 

Latino researchers across the countrv 

trying to find ways to make research at 

the university level applicable to l aimos. 

Through the Inter-University Program 

for l anno Research (IUPI R),a consortium 

of 13 I atino research centers based at 




by hies Pinto Alicea 

major universities. Latino scholars 
nationwide are studying how a variety 
of issue-— including politics, religion, 
health policy, international migration, 
and education — impact Latinos in the 
United States. Researchers also plan to 
study social justice, equal opportunity, 
and public policy issues. 

One way the researchers are reaching 
out to the public is through a half-hour 
weekly English- language radio news and 
arts show called latino I'SA. The 
program, carried hv more than 2t)fJ 
public radio station 1 across the country, 
is produced by the Uenter for Mexican 
American Studies .it the University of’ 
Texas at Austin and provides a vehicle 
for informing the public about Latino 
public, policy issues, news, and culture. 

1 he consoitium also works with 
people in the community who can assist 
them m their outreach efforts. Maltha 
( iutierrez-Stemkamp. a multicultural 
museum specialist in F ; ort Lauderdale. 
Ha., lias been working w ith some of the 
researchers in training elementary and 
sctoiuiarv school teachers across the 
country how to integrate visits to 
museums and multicultural programs 
into their daily teaching “so its not a 
field rrip on the side that the students 
will soon forget." 

loo many schools discuss and teach 
cultural issues only on special occasions 
like I hspanu 1 ientage Month, and these 
issues should he dealt wirh on .j more 
regular basis, s.ed ( lutieriez-Steinkanip. 

“l atinos are a very misunderstood 
group, and we need lo be constantly 
explaining ourselves." said the former 
museum director. “llieie have been 
mans soars of misi onceptions. 
sometimes {nought on by ourselves or 



allowed by utn selves. 1 his group helps 
explain to the masses who Latinos are 
and how wo behave." 

Gutierrez-Steinkamp w rote a chapter 
of the Anthology of in A /n>rnni>, 

which scholars from the IUPLR will 
have published this summer. The work is 
important because it will show that 
I atinos can he interested m cultural and 
intellectual projects that are not Latino. 

Headquartered at the University of 
Texas in Austin, the consortium has three 
goals: to increase the pool of latino 
researchers and leaders; to expand the 
capacity of l anno research centers; and to 
boost the availability of policv-i .’levant. 
I ati no-focused research. 

Established in l l AS2, the consortium acts 
as an umbrella, catalyst, coordinator, liaison, 
financial supporter, and communications 
link for l. atino research centers. It also 
operates as a clearinghouse for the public 
and a resource to pohcymakm seeking 
information on Latino historv, culture. 



“There have been many 
years of misconceptions, 
sometimes brought on 
by ourselves or allowed 
by ourselves ” 

Martha Gutierrez-Steinkamp* 
multicultural museum specialist 
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status, contribution's, and needs. Funding 
for the IUPLR has come from the Ford 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corp. of New 
York, the Lilly Endowment, and various 
member centers at universities. 

F.hgio l ? adil la. associate dean of graduate 
studies and associate professor of 
psychology and psychiatry at the 
University of New Mexico it, 
Albuquerque, is the former director of 
the Southwest Hispanic Research 
Institute, a member of the consortium. 
Padilla said that one of the most 
important roles the IUPLR plays is that 
of facilitator for communication among 
researchers. Tins role helps strengthen 
the resolve of Latino researchers to 
pursue their interests. 

“A lot of times, we feel isolated 
because our interests are not the same as 
those of the mainstream," Padilla said. 
“The IUPLR provides constructive 
criticism from people who understand 
the (complexities of your interests" 

The PJPLR also helps to train young 
researchers and to support the kind of 
publishable research required if they are 
to obtain tenure. It helps Latinos move 
through the higher education “pipeline" 
from the undergraduate to the postdoctoral 
level by offering a wide variety of 
programs. According to the American 



Council on Educations IJtii Anmutl 
Shin!.* Report of A h not trie* in Higher 
I'jitCiition. the number of Hispanic' 
pursuing higher education is dismal. 

I hsp.uncs represent only A. 4 percent ot all 
graduate students and only .2.2 percent of 
all full-time faculty in higher education, 
up from Id) percent in 1*)XI. 

The IUPLR offers a number ot 
programs to help Latino researchers, young 
and old. to advaiu e their work, im hiding 1 

* a National Research Competition that 
provides grants for interdisciplinary 
collaboration on latino polity 
research. 7 hese grants offer research 
funds to 1 atino students interested m 
advancing scholarship: 

an annual Seminar in Qualitative 
Methods- 

L policy forums and conferences on 
issues aflecting Latinos; 

> assistance in the preparation of 
scholarly hooks for publuaiion: and 

* the Latino Leadership Opportunitv 
Program, which provides training and 
iiuernsliips to Latino undergraduates 
interested m careers in public servin' 
and public policv. 

hi the future, tile IU1M R plans to 
ofler a National Scholars Foium where 



junior Latino scholais and students 
could gather to share research and meet 
peers to explore upcoming trends in 
higher education and public po!u\ A 
Distinguished Lecture Senes that will 
designate a national sUiolar to •deliver 
lectures nationwide on key issues 
aflecting the latino commuintv is also 
m the plans, hi addition, the ll’PI R is 
working on opening an otlu e in 
Washington. 1K\. to build its usibihtv 
among the many mu io v uIuiimL 
professional education and rescan h 
institutions based m the nation's .. apiu). 

The member centers ,ne the 
Hispanic Research C 'enter at Ai i/uu.i 
State Universitv. the C'ub-in Reseauh 
Institute at Florida Inrernation.il 
University; ('entro de lsrudios 
Puertornqueuos at Hunter ( college. t Ik* 
Julian Numora Rescan h Institute at 
Michigan State Universitv; Stanford 
Center for Clue. mo Ren-an. li at 
Stanford Universitv,: the Mexican 

American Studies and Research Center 
at the University of Arizona, the 
Chicano Studies Research Center at the 
University of California. I os Angeles, 
the Mauricio Ciaston lnstituie lor 1 anno 
Community Development and Publn 
Policy at the University of 
Massachusetts; the Southwest 1 lispanu 
Research Institute at the University of 
New Mexico; and the C'enter for 
Mexican American Studies at the 
University of Texas at Austin. 

There are three assoviaie mend "s, 
including the C'enter for lYh.ui 
Fconoiruc Development at the 
University of Illinois at ( Imago, the 
CliicMiio Studies Program at the 
University of Texas at Fd Paso, and the 
C enter for Chicano lioru.ua Studies , t t 
Wavne State Universitv 
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The Way We Are: Understanding 
How Culture Affects Behavior 



by Roger Deit; 



T^svchologv. the m’K'ih'c ol nicnt.il 
f — proc esses ami the behavior of 
k. individual' ami groups, is .1 
rigorous practice tli.it is available to 
serve al! members of society. Yet, until 
the founding of The Miami Institute of 
Psychology (MIP). a campus of the 
( 'anbbean Center for Advaiu cd Studies 
K'UAS.i, Hispanic students and patients 
m the mamland United States were not 
seised by culturally sensitive psychological 
methods. Pile strides made by this 
pioneering school are already gaining 
the wide attention of* noted institutions 
111 the United States, and patients of 
diverse- c ultures are todav benefiting 
because of MIPS work. 

[ lie Miami Institute of* Psychology 
had it 1 ' genesis m Puerto Rico when, 111 
P>M>, Dr. ( drlos Albizu-Miranda and 
some of Ins colleagues founded the 
Puerto Rieo Institute of Psychology 
with the aim of offering a master of 
>c ic-iu e degree 111 clinical psychology. 
At that tunc the psychologist noted 
that there were very few mental 
health professionals on the island and 



that most of them had received their 
training elsewhere. 

la:er, an association with the 
Dominican bathers and the Episcopal 
Seminary of Puerto Rico resulted in riie 
institution's name change to the 
Caribbean (.'enter for Advanced Studies. 
By 1972. the sc hool was offering Ph.l). 
and Psy.I). degrees in clinical psychology, 
thus becoming the fmt university in 
Puerto Rico offering culturally sensitive 
doctoral training in clinical psychology. 

In establishing the Miami Institute oi 
Psychology Campus m South Florida in 
R*Nn, the Caribbean ('enter for 
Advanced Studies introduced to the 
United States the idea that culturally 
aware training, research, and care delivery 
benefits the community at large. 

Dr. Evelyn 1 )iaz has served as chancellor 
of the Miami Institute of Psychology 
since 19X7. Diaz underscores the 
institution's objective. 

“I think vvliat is special about the 
school is its mission. Our uniqueness is 
the culturallv sensitive training that we 




provide to psvchologists and mental 
health professionals. Our mission has 
been — since 1906 in Puerto Rico, and 
since 1 < >H< » in Miami — to train Hispanics 
and minority students and others u> be 
sensitive to cultural issues in dealing 
with clients." 

Diaz says that starling with only a 
small group of students at the Miami 
campus in 19X11. the school has grown to 
enroll over 5( )( > students. She predicts 
that the school's goal of enrolling 2.nh() 
students will be reached in the near 
future. Dux says MIP strives to be the 
leader in training culturally sensitive 
mental health and occupational health 
professionals 111 south Florida, a goal to 
be solidified as more students become 
aware of the institution. 

"Our students are mostly .idults." 
Diaz says. " They average in age front 
35 to 37 years old. Usually they are 
professionals who have decided to go 
back to school to complete .1 psychology 
study that they did not finish before, or 
perhaps now they are switching to 
psychology. About on percent are 



"...our understanding of 
abnormal behavior has 
to be studied from the 
perspective of the cultural 
impact, customs, belief 
system, and value system 
of the individuaL ,, 

Teresa Albizu-Rodriguez, 
special assistant to the president, 
Miami Institute of Psychology 
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Dr. Salvador Santingo-Negron, President of the 
Caribbean Center for Advanced Studies, 
addressing the graduates of the Miami Institute 
of Psychology Campus at the June 1996 
commencement exercises. 



minorities; the other 4" pereent are 
white Americans. We have people 
from all over the United States and 
representatives ot over thirty nations in 
our student body, making for a very 
interesting class composition. Ours is .» 
truK multiethnic environment. 

"We have an active recruitment 
process. Since we are an APA-aeeredited 
program for doctoral students, we have 
an article in the National APA gradn ite 
directory. MIP sends information, 
posters, and brochures to international 
universities m South America and the 
Caribbean as well as to other schools 
around the nation. We receive 
information from the Educational 
Testing Service regarding minorities 
who are interested in graduate school — 
and immediately send information 
about our program. We actively recruit 
and outreach to minority students." 

Dia/ says the MIP student population 
is somewhat in transition: many students 
return home after their education is 
completed, perhaps to South America or 
to Israel. to practice with the multiethnic 
perspectives they have gamed. 

"It is important to sa\ that we are 
graduating a large number of 1 lisp.mie 
students with a Ph.l). in clinical 
psychology, and because we are 
accredited by the Amen an Psvehologie.il 
Association, we have the same standards 
as any other institution. ..hut with the 



further interest m gi\ mg additional 
training in cultural sensitivity." 

Teresa Albizu-Rodriguez. special 
assistant to the president at MIP, has a 
personal relationship to the school. It 
was her father, 1 )e. C'arlos Alhizu-Mirauda, 
who was a ft Hinder of the parent 
institution. She remembers."! think this 
all began as a result of my father being a 
very humanitarian individual. Me was 
very earing and concerned of others. 
When be studied psychology in Puerto 
Rico, at that time there weren't a lot of 
programs, so he traveled to the United 
States to attend Purdue University. 

"l ie realized that he was being trained 
under a very much Anglo model. When lie 
returned to the island with Ins graduate 
degree, lie found that many of the models 
that lie had learned did not really apply to 
tile political and sociocultural reality of the 
Puerto Rican population. 

"This makes sense. There is no 
universally agreed upon definition of 
what is abnormal behaxior. and our 
understanding of abnormal behavior lias 
to be studied or considered from the 
perspective of the cultural impact, 
customs, belief system, and value system 
of the individual. With that m mind, my 
father thought that it would be very 
good to train clinical psychologists from 
a Hispanic perspective. He was right. 




Dr. Evelyn Diaz, Chancellor of the Miami 
Institute of Psychology Campus, presenting an 
award to Dr. Eduardo Diaz. Past President of 
the Mental Health Association of Dade County, 
who delivered the commencement address at 
the June 1996 commencement exercises. 
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“I think my father was quite a 
visionarv. He understood that there 
would he a great need for that kind of 
training. For example, most of the 
psychologists here in southeast Florida 
were trained in mainstream U.S. 
universities. (liven the immense number 
of immigrants residing in the region, 
it would be veiy helpful for the 
professionals treating those indi\ iduals to 
he trained in cultural!) sensitive programs" 

Alhizu- Rodriguez believes that 
statistics support the fact that her fathers 
mission is being fulfilled. 1 he National 
Research Center keeps track of students 
gaining Ph.D.s. According to their study, 
the CCAS has graduated l l} percent of 
all Hispanic psychologists with Ph.D.s in 
the United States, and these numbers do 
not include those additional Psy.l). 
degrees granted, numbers not tracked by 
the study. 

"basically.*' Alhizu-Rodrigiicz concludes, 
"we surpass the contribution of other 
U.S. universities in this area of minority 
education. I believe we were the first 
institution to give such a focus to the 
training of psychologists m the United 
States. Other institutions are now 
beginmng to recognize the impoitanco 
of an ethnic perspective in the training 
of their mental health professionals. We 
can not lose sight of the impact that 
ethmeitv and sociopolitical realities have 
on the behavior of a human being." 
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" STUDENT SUCCESS 



A Renaissance Man 



Tine of Eduardi i U relics' evocative, 
f \ j hand-tinted photographs were 
A~ \ featured recently in a juried 
student art exhibition at California State 
University- Los Angeles. But lie is nor an 
art major, nor is he a music major, even 
though he plays the guitar and aspires to 
play the saxophone. Urgiles is an 
electrical engineering student, mmoring 
in physics, who has a broad range of 
interests that encompass both the arts 
and sciences. 

Urgiles has spent that last three 
summers doing research at the National 
Renewable Energy Labs under a 
Department of Energy Fellowship 
administered by the Associated Western 
Universities. He lias also participated in 
the DOEs Minority Access to Energy- 
Related Research Careers (MAERO 
program at California State 
University-Los Angeles since 
1992. His sophisticated research 
project on “Vapor Chemical 
Reaction Crowth of Germanium ; 
Oxide," outlining the develop- 
ment of materials that can be 
used tor solar cells, won first 
prize at the 1994 CSU research 
competition. Urgiles* work, 
done under the guidance of 
CSU LA Bhysics Professor 
Charles Coleman, lias also 
resulted in a published article. 

Further results ot Ins research 
were presented at a meeting of 
the American Physical Society 
in St. Loins this past spring. 

Born in Quito, Ecuador, 

Urgiles nine to the United 
States when he was eight years 
old. “My reading level was zero, 
hut hv the end of the third 



grade. I had passed most of the kids in 
my class." he said. 

At Southgate Junior ! iigh, Urgiles 
was put in an English as a Second 
1 anguage class bur had himself 
transferred out. jumping straight into a 
special leadership program. It was there 
that he became interested in 
photography, working on the school 
yearbook, getting involved in tile 
school's audio visual program, and 
taking special classes. 

In high scliool.be continued to excel 
m math and science, while also pursuing 
lus interest m photography. From his 
beginnings at Harvey Mndd College, he 
transferred to ( Lil State, at the suggestion 
of one of the university's faculty. 

As for a long-term career, Urgiles is 
still looking for a job that blends his 




many talents and interests. His work in 
elcctronmicrosi opy at the National 
Renewable F ergy Labs has come about 
as close as lie can imagine so tar. He lias 
also thought about graduate work in 
photography — perhaps at Brooks 
Institute or Art Center College of 
Design — but financial considerations 
have made him put aside those dreams 
for now. 

Research seems to be part of his 
nature. “I enjoy solving problems" In a 
recent essay, Urgiles wrote, "... our 
dependence on fossil fuels, being able to 
live comfortably while leaving those in 
the future a place to live, and disposing 
materials generated by our current 
alternative energy sources — the solutions 
to these problems will open up many 
possibilities for our future. But it is only 
through continued research that 
these solutions will be attained." 

Will Urgiles abandon 
photography in the future? 

“Not likely," he said.'Tve been 
doing photography longer than 
IVe been doing engineering!" 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON! 

A Slow Climb Towards Education for All 

by Ines Pinto Alicea 



Latino students aic 
earning m college enrollment 
and degrees earned, blit they 
are still dropping out of high schools in record 
numbers, according to a report recently 
released by the Washington-based American 
( !ounci! on Education (AC 'lb 

Hispanics posted a 7 percent increase 
in college enrollment in 1994. the largest 
gain of four uunontv groups, according ro 
the I’ouitccnili Anmuil Shitu* Report on 
Minorities in Higher luhu\inoit. Since 199i». 
the number of Hispamcs enrolled 
m higher education has increased In 
a 5 percent. Moreover, latinos recorded 
the largest gains of all the groups m 
degrees earned between 1992 and I’W, 
the latest year for which data was available. 

“Latinos do well once they get into 
college." said Hector (Ltrza. director of 
ACE's Office of Minorities in Higher 
Education. "These are some of the 
successes from the past decade that we 
need to celebrate. Our major problem 
continues to be m [kindergarten through 
! 2th grade) and staying in school." 

ACEs report summarizes the most 
recent available information on high school 
completion rates, college participation and 
college enrollment trends. degrees 
conferred, and trends m higher education 
employment by race and ethnicity. Most of 
the data is from the U.S. 1 Vpartment of 
Education, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports, and the 
National ('enter for Education Statistics. 

Although I atinos did record gams m 
college enrollment*, 5(> percent were 
enrolled at iwo-\c.ir colleges in 1994. and 
an overwhelming majority percent) 
attend lower-cost public colleges and 
universities, the repor said. Moreover. 
Latinos still represent onh K percent of all 
undergraduate students and 3." percent of 
all graduate students. 

“Latinos continue to go to two-veai 
institutions in greater numbers than to 
tour-sear institutions" ( lar/a said. “While 
that is good for our community, we need 
to do better m transfei ring them into 
tour-year c olleges 

Professor I aura Rendon, a professor in 
the college of eciurarion at Arizona State 



University in Tempe. said Latino students 
often come from environments that don't 
prepare them for college. They are usually 
the first m their families to attend college, 
and. they have few or no role models to 
help them m their college pursuit, she said. 

“They come to college with a set of 
experiences not acknowledged or validated 
by higher education," Rendon said. “They 
face culture shock, and they must negotiate 
living in multiple worlds." 

While Hispamcs experienced increases 
of between K and 14 percent in the lour 
degree categories (associate, bachelor's, 
master's, and first professional). Hispanics 
earned less than 3.0 percent of ail associate 
degrees. 3.9 percent of bachelors degrees, 

2.0 percent of master’s degrees, and 
4 percent of first professional degrees earned 
in 1003, the report said. Hispanic women 
earned more doctoral degrees than did 
Hispanic men in 1004, largely because of a 
0. 1 percent increase since 1903.The number 
of Hispanic women earning duitor.il 
degrees lias doubled in the last decade. 

“I. almas continue to be better 
represented m post-secondary education 
than do their male counterparts,” (iarza 
said. “That's good news. Last decade, we 
were suggesting that Latinos were not 
allowing women to attend institutions of 
higher education.” 

Doctoral degrees in all major fields 
except engineering and social sciences 
recorded small increases among Latino 
students who were U.S. citizens. The 
largest one-year percentage gam — 
22.5 percent — occurred in “other" 
professional degrees. followed by 

15.0 percent in life sciences. The largest 
decline was 12.5 percent in the number of 
engineering doctorates earned. 

"We need to do much better m math 
and science," ( larza said. 

ACT. President Robert Atwell said that 
“affirmative action programs have made a 
significant contribution to minority 
advancement" and that attacks on 
affirmative action threaten the progress of 
all minority students in higher carnation. 

"By most measures we have seen 
substantial progress in recent years toward 
the go.il of equitable minontv participation 



and success m higher education,” said Atwell. 
“However, these gains remain fragile.” 

Moreover, gaps still exist in higher 
education between students of color and 
their white peers. The report said that 
23 percent of IK- to 24-vear-old high 
school graduates are either Native 
Ameiican, Hispanic, or Black, but these 
students comprise just l ft percent of 
enrollments at four-year colleges. 

“ I Ins continuous gap demonstrates 
the need to maintain and in some eases 
strengthen affirmative action programs 
rather than end them,” the report said. It 
was the first time the report lias included 
a chapter on affirmative action 

“College and university administrators 
ought to know die history, rationale, 
and positive impact that affirmative action 
has had in opening doors to Hispanics to 
all that highci education lias to offer.” 
said Rendon. 

While there is muc h to t elcbrate m 
higher education for Latinos, getting 
Hispanic' students to that point in their 
educational careers remains a challenge. 
(J.irza s.ud the drop-out rate in the Latino 
community is the “greatest leakage point 
m the education continuum." 

The study found that in 1004, only 
57 percent of Hispanics ages IK to 21 
completed high school, a 4 percent drop 
from 1003. The data on high school 
completion rates includes students who 
earned either a high school diploma or 
high school equivalency degree. Hispanic 
women experienced their first decline in 
completion rates in four years. Hispamcs 
overall continue to lag behind whites, who 
had a compierion rate of S3 percent, 
and behind Blacks, whose* rate rose to 
7“ percent from 75 percent m 1003. 

“We're still lagging far behind our 
white i oumerparts " said (iarza 

Antonio Elurcs. president of the 
Hispanic Association of C olleges and 
Unncrsiucs i’HACU) based in San 
Antonio. "Texas, said that the gap in the rate 
of high sihoo! completion between Latino 
students and then white piers has grown 
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RECRUITMENT 



by Gary M. Stem 



s the Hispanic population of 
San Diego has continued to 
.'L A grow. National University, 
which specializes in adult education, 
recognized that ir needed to reach out to 
more Latinos. Though Hispanic* 
compose 19 percent of the San Diego 
county population and its proportion 
grew by 18 percent between 1990 and 
1994, making it the fastest growing 
population in the county, only 
1 1 percent of National University’s 
10.068 students were Hispanics. Since so 
many of National University's programs 
led to jobs — business and teacher 
education are the two most popular 
majors — or career advancement, the 
university felt that it had a responsibility 
to the community to target Hispanics. 

“The university's primary mission is 
to serve a diverse population of adult 
learners,” said Dr. Jerry Lee, president of 
National University. “To achieve that 
goal, we've focused on access, being 
student-centered, and trying to maintain 
a cost that keeps our programs within 
reach,” he asserted. 

Many Hispanics are attracted to 
National University because they tan 
maintain their careers during the day and 
attend the university at night. Lee also 
noted that the university does not employ 
a semester system, but instead has one 
course per month, enabling its working 
population to more easily attend courses 
over a shorter time period. 

Begun in 1974. National University's 
mandate was to "give working adults a 
more convenient, practical way to earn a 
college degree," said Mary Kenny, its 
director of public relations. In 1 995, over 
90 percent of its students were 25 years 
and older, and over 40 percent were 



35 years and older. Students take one 
course per month and attend classes held 
two evenings per week and on one or 
two Saturdays. If a working student has a 
particularly busy month, the student can 
defer attending classes until the next 
month and then resume studies. 

The university has made considerable 
progress in attracting Hispanic faculty. 
Over 9 percent of its 102 full-time faculty 
are Hispanic, and 60 associates and 
250 adjunct faculty are Hispanics. How 
has it attracted so many Hispanic faculty 
when the national average is under 
3 percent of Hispanics teaching colleger 
Lee attributes the hiring of Hispanic 
faculty to ird work, paying competitive 
salaries," and making a concerted effort to 
recruit talented Hispanics. 

The university, in Lees words, has 
taken "an aggressive approach to 
recruiting Hispanics" In May 1996 
National University reached an 
agreement with the Institute for 
Technology and Higher Studies based in 



"The university's 
primary mission is 
to serve a diverse 
population of 
adult learners ” 

Dr. Jerry Lee. 
president, 
National University 



Monterrey. Mexico, a private university 
of 55,000 students that has campuses in 
several Mexican locations. The agreement 
stipulates that National University and 
the Institute will develop joint programs 
and courses and will exchange faculty. 
That agreement will give thousands of 
Mexican students the ability to attain a 
degree from an American university. 

Moreover, National University has 
developed a collaborative teaching 
arrangement widi Impcnalc Valley 
College, a community college of 
8.000 students located lu miles from the 
Mexican border. Hispanics comprise 
65 percent of that community college's 
student body. Three programs are being 
offered jointly m business administration, 
nursing, and education. Students can 
take National University courses to 
attain a four-year degree on the campus 
of I mperiale Valley and not have to travel 
far from home, a major deterrent for 
many Hispanic students. 
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“Instead of having them drive two 
hours, we deliver courses on their 
campus under the auspices ot National 
University," said Lee. “We send faculty 
there, and in addition we oiler courses 
through videoconferencing. Its a case ot 
a private university working with a 
public institution to pool resources to 
provide access to college." 

But reaching out to Hispanics, said 
Lee. takes more than programs and 
checklists. It also takes an attitude that 
permeates a campus. It requires a special 
sensitivity on the part of all university 
personnel to minority youth, to oiler 
them direction and to support them m 
any possible way. 

“We want to serve this student 
population," he stressed, refermig to 
Hispanics and other minorities who 
reside in the San Diego area. “National 
University spends a great deal of time 
counseling students, trying to prevent 
artificial barriers from getting in the 
way. and giving them the support 
required to ensure that they are 
successful," said 1 ee. The university 
believes that it will attract Hispanics if it 
can remain affordable and ensure that 
students can maintain their career 
during the day and obtain their degree 
at night. 

Making financial aid possible also 
plays an impoitant role. The schools 
own Presidential Award provides 
students with scholarships worth from 
several hundred dollais to full tuition, 
depending on the undents academics 
and needs. In addition, the university has 
an international center that has speual 
ESL tutoring services. 

Specific programs to attract Hispanics 
play a role in recruiting them. Dr. Susan 
Harris, chair of the nursing department, 
decided to do something about the lack 
of Hispanics in nursing. Only 3 pert cut 
of all nurses nationwide are Hispanic, 
she cited. Harris met with the San 
Diego Association of Hispanic Nurses 
and asked tor their suggestions on what 
it would take to attract more Hispanic 
nurses to its nursing department, w hu h 



grants bachelor of science degrees. Many 
nurses graduate from two-year community 
colleges, receive associate degrees, and 
can practice nursing. But lacking a bachelor 
of science degree, many nurses are 
deprived of reaching managerial positions. 

To increase the number of Hispanic 
nurses attending National University. 
Dr. Harris met with Ann Burgess, who 
was director of nursing at Grossinom 
Community College. The duo 
submitted a grant to the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education (EIPSE) that focused on 
promoting nursing to populations that 
h,.ve been closed out of the profession. 
The two schools in 1994 received a 
$173.00(1 grant from F1PSE. 

The program, called Proyccto Atkhwte. 
which means “go forward" in Spanish, 
provides grants that also involve 
supportive services and tutoring. So far, 
five students have been accepted mro the 
lX-nionth program. 

“The challenge m attracting Hispanic 
students." said Harris, “is that so many 
are more comfortable in the atmosphere 
of community colleges. Ninety percent 
of Hispanic nurses are prepared at the 
diploma level. The challenge for our 
program is helping them bridge that gap 
from community college to higher 
education." The nursing grant enables 
National Lhnversity to identify 
minority nurses who require assistance. 
Once the school was awarded the HPSE 
grant, Harris applied for and was 
awarded a Hearst Foundation grant, 
providing 10 scholarships of S3. 5(H) for 
minority nurses. 

Not only does it try to attract nurses, 
but it aKo promotes scholarships for 
minority teachers through the Minority 
Teacher Development Program, which 
offers internships of S7.200-$25.0(H> and 
Slono-S25oo academic scholarships to 
minority candidates who want to 
be teachers. In 1995. Lee slid that 
2Mi applied and 70 were granted 
scholarships from National University. 

Lee. who had been president of 
('i.illamlet Umversitx from 19X4-NX, 



expects the number of Hispanics 
attending National University to rise. 

“As Hispanic students come and are 
successful, woTl see more and more 
students coining," lie said. Advertisements 
won't win students over, but “referrals, 
the university’s having a reputation of 
being student-focused, and word-of- 
mouth [recommendations]” will, he 
stated. By targeting adult Hispanic 
’learners. National University' is reaching 
a rapidly growing market that hitherto 
has been virtually ignored. 





CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 



Rancho Santiago College in Santa Ana. 
California has openings for Workplace 
Learning Resource Center 
Coordinator. deadline : 1 0/7/%; 

Assistant Professor/English as a Second 
Language, salary. $32.803-$54.454/\r.. 
deadline: 10/9/96; Contact 714/564-6499 
for applications and job announcements. 

AA/EOE/ADA 




COUNSELING 



Rancho Santiago College in Santa Ana. 
California has openings for Counselor, 
Tenure track position. 192 contract 
days, salary is $35.989-$59,743/yr., 
deadline: 10/7/96. Contact 714/564- 
64 c >9 for applications and job 
announcements. 



AA/EOE/ADA 
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Hispanic Business Organizations Develop 
the Next Generation of Professionals 

hy Joyce Luhrs 



network of Hispanic business 
associations is developing the 
next generation of Hispanic 
business professionals. Among them, the 
United States Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce (USHCC) and the Central 
California Hispanic Clumber promote 
the continued growth and development 
of the Hispanic community through 
diverse higher education programs of 
internships and scholarship awards. 

The USHCC Business and Education 
Foundation offers 15 internships at the 
organisations headquarters in 
Washington. D.C., and scholarship 
awards to students majoring in business. 
With the goal of developing and 
pieparing future Hispanic professionals 
for the business world. USHCC runs a 
rigorous internship program throughout 
the year for coliege students. Out of 35 
to applicants, only H > to 15 students 
are accepted to intern in the office. Many 
of the students intern over the summer 
from mid-May through September. 

Most of the participating interns are 
Hispanic. In KU5. nine out of the 
1(1 interns were Hispanic and attended a 
myriad of colleges throughout the 
country, including Boise State 
University in Idaho, the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Southern 
Illinois University, Lrostlnirg University 
in Maryland, and Rider College m 
New Jersey. 

To qualify, students submit an 
application along with their resume. 
This year's applicants arc pursuing 
majors not only in business but also m 
graphic arts. journalism, political sciein. e. 
and government and are placed in the 
organizations various departments. 
Along with having a high (JPA. students 



must demonstrate a well-rounded 
background exemplifying leadership abilities 
and involvement in cxtracurricularacdvitics. 

In addition to receiving a monthly 
stipend of S(>50. students get hands-on 
experiences that clearly distinguish the 
internship from other prog: „n is. 

“ Wl get them really involved," stated 
Larry Romero, executive vice president 
of the USHCC. “They write letters... 
(and | go to meetings on the hill. We've 
heard from a lot of other interns that 
they're used tor photocopying/ menial 
work, but here we have them do 
everything that the employees do." 

The internship offers die students a 
host of opportunities. 



"In terms of the 
students , I think it is 
very important for 
them to experience 
Washington, D.C., 
because this is the 
center of government ... 
It's where all the 
decisions are made, 
and it's really an eye 
opener for the kids/' 

Larry Romero* 
Executive Vice President, 
United States Hispanic 
Chamber of Commerce 



“In terms of the students, I think it's 
very important for them ro experience 
Washington. 1 because this is the 
center of government." said Romero. 
“Since I’ve been here. I’ve come to 
realize it's also the center of the world. 
It's where all the decisions are made, and 
it’s really an eye opener for the kids. Just 
experiencing the city itself and what the 
eitv* lias to offer — that's an invaluable 
lesson for them." 

The internship is not only a good 
training ground for the college students 
but also a w ay for the organization to see 
what a student can do. Among the 
lb employees of the organization, seven 
started out as interns. Most come in as 
juniors or seniors, putting into practice 
what they've learned in college. 

“It gives us a good opportunity to see 
" hat kinds of skills they have and if the\ 
are someone we might want to hire after 
the internship." noted Romero. 

The students aren't the only ones to 
benefit from the experience. Romero 
commented. “We benefit because we are 
able to bring in some voting students 
with some fresh ideas and utilize them 
to their fullest potential." 

One alumna of the program, Diana 
Ciarza. learned about the internship 
while enrolled in the minority leaders 
fellowship program of the Washington 
('enter. As part of the fellowship 
program, she was required to participate 
in an internship in Washington. D.C. 

For Garza, it was her first visit to the 
hast coast. Equipped with a B.A. m 
communications 'journalism from Boise 
State University, Garza, a Mexican 
American, wanted exposure working 
specifically with a national Hispanic 
organization. Previously, she had worked 
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part time as a paraprofessional in student 
a flairs at Boise State. 

For In weeks, she was immersed in 
the workings of the membership 
services department of the chamber 
writing and sending out press releases, 
sending out packets to different 
membership organizations, answering 
members’ questions, and renewing 
memberships. The organization’s smallness 
gave her an overview of everything that 
was happening. 

“I enjoved the most that it was such 
a small organization. I had exposure to 
different things the Hispanic Chamber 
does.” she said. 

A highlight tor her was working on 
the organization's annual convention 
held in Miami. 

“We were planning and working 
with membership services and getting 
out the different awards that they hand 
out .it the convention. We put all the 
information together for the ('lumber's 
members and answered their questions." 
she added. 

(iarza learned much from the internship 
experience both m and out of the office. 

“We were given several opportunities 
to attend high-level meetings such as a 
Congressional Hispanic ('aliens meeting 
that A1 Core attended. We visited many 
of the popular tourist spots during 
evenings and weekends "she said. "With 
the Washington Center. 1 was taking a 
class on conflict resolution, doing some 
volunteer work at a women's homeless 
shelter, and making contacts with some 
of the ('tiler interns from the program “ 

“It was a very busv summer." 
she added. 

Carza wanted not onlv to experience 
the internship but also to see the sights. 

“I also w lined to go \Mt some of the 
tourist spots, and 1 definitely had to 

manage my time well As a group we 

went to a baseball game [Orioles]." 

Since leaving the program. Garza has 
returned to Boise State and now works 
m the Student Affairs Olfue 



“The internship allows 
the students to enter 
their professions , 
and at the same time 
the chamber receives 
■ a qualified student 
to train/'’ 

Diana Banuelos, 
Education Chair, 
USl-ICC 



\ second educational program of the 
USHCC awards scholarships to 
I hspanic undergraduate and graduate 
students majoring in business. From 2 J1 <! 
to 3 1 a * applicants, onlv in students are 
selected to receive SI.imiw scholarships 
each. To qualify for this program, 
students must he U.S. citizens and of 
Hispanic descent, have a 3.u (iPA. and 
be business majors. In an essay, students 
outline their feelings about Hispanic 
business. The in scholarships awarded 
are administered by the Hispanic 
Business College Fund. 

Another 1 lispamc chamber of 
commerce, the Central California 
Hispanic Clumber of Commerce in 
Fresno, has developed relationships with 
area schools such as Kings River 
Community College. Fresno City 
College, and California State University 
at Fresno, and offers three scholarships in 
business. Scholarships range from 
S2nn to $5on. Among the requirements, 
students must have a .Vn CPA or above, 
have completed 3n units or nunc, 
reside m Central Valiev. C alifornia, and 
Iv l lispamc 

A recipient of the outstanding 
1 lispamc chamber award m Region 1 
(nun the United States Ihspanu 
Chamber «>f (’ommenc. the Central 



California ( dumber has big plans on the 
drawing hoard to develop an internship 
program for college students m the 
19W) school year. According to 
Diana Banuelos, education chair of the 
chamber and an Upward Bound 
coordinator at Kings River Community 
College, surveys were sent to all 
chamber members requesting internship 
positions for students majoring m 
business at these three campuses. For the 
first year, the chamber is targeting 
15 internships drawing five students 
from each campus. Interns will receive 
either an hourly salary or a S5<Ki stipend 
per semesrer, which is the time period of 
the internship. 

Banuelos said that the internships 
evolved when the Hispanic Business 
Student* Association at Fresno State 
approached the chamber to develop an 
internship program. 

"The internships allow the students 
to enter their professions, and at the 
same time the chamber member receives 
a qualified student to train," said 
Banuelos. "The chamber member has 
the option to lure them permanently. 
AKo. students receive college credit 
depending upon liovv main hours they 
work per week." 

T his California chamber also offers 
other opportunities for students from .ill 
three campuses to network with the 
business community through a student 
mixer with the c lumber members 
during Hispanic Heritage Month. Alsu, 
in exchange for volunteering at special 
events, students receive free tickets to 
attend events. Participating in these 
events is highly coveted by high school 
students, with some even paying the 
S5H fee to attend. 
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by Amelia Duggan 



Following is an index of articles that 
appeared in the Hisponic Outlook from 
Sept. I, 1995, through Aug. 16, 1996. For 
easy reference, articles are listed by subject 
matter and in the chronological order in 
which they appeared. 

Admissions 

Piessure to raise standards at 
community colleges provokes controversy 
in educational circles and potentially 
limits access to minority students. 

3/29/96 , p. 10 

Advocacy Groups 

The Texas Association of Chieanos m 
Higher Education, an advocacy group 
for Hispanics, is the largest and most 
powerful association of its kind in the 
country. 2/2/96, p. 1 

Affirmative Action 

The National People of Color 
Student Coalition has begun a campaign 
to retain affirmative action pingrains. 

3/15/96 , p. 5 

Do immigrants deserve the same 
consideration as Amencan-boni minorities 
in the applic ation of affirmative action 
guidelines? 3/15/96 , p. 7 

Afro-Latinos 

The Hispanic culture is heavily 
infused with African influences, 
according to scholars from the 
A fro -I Hispanic Institute. 1 1 / 10/95, p. 9 

Analysis 

Students and officials at the 
University of California offer opinions 
on the ramifications of the board of 
regents' vote to dismantle affirmative 
action. 10/ 13/95, p. 7 



1 hspanic faculty ,;:e concentrated in 
academic disciplines that are often 
considered less prestigious, and are often 
undervalued in terms of teaching and 
research. 12/22/95 , p. 8 

Are Hispanic Serving Institutions, 
which enroll a disproportionate number 
of Latinos, helping or hindering then- 
students' futures in the workplace? 

2/2/96 , p. 5 

Arts 

1 atin music owes much of its rhythm 
to African roots, says Armando Sanchez, 
a popular conga player and band leader. 

2/16/96, p. 11 
Colleges and universities discovei the 
importance of showcasing the richness 
and depth of Hispanic art, music, 
and theater as galleries and theater 
companies sprout on campuses across 
the country. 6/1/96, p. 9 

Connecticut College, once known as 
the home of the annual American 
Dance Festival, honors the request of 
students and offers a course in ballroom 
dancing. 8/16/96, p. 9 

In its second year, an education 
initiative continues to fill a void by 
providing access to Latin linuie and 
related resources. 8/16/96 , p. 12 

Campus Life 

Racial tensions on campus have led 
to some ugly incidents and left 
administrators wondering how to deal 
w ith the fallout. 9/1/95, p. 9 

Career Development 

T he newly appointed president of 
the Borough of Manhattan Community 
( College, Antonio IVrcz, has spent a 
lifetime turning negatives into positives 
on the road to success. 12/22/95, p. 5 




Northeastern University introduc es a 
unique component into its renowned 
cooperative cducatii.n program that 
involves community service in the 
gi cater Boston area. 5/24/96, p, 7 
Professional associations offer 
networking opportunities designed 
specifically to foster the career growth of 
Hispanics. 5/24/96, p. 12 

1 lispamc women discuss their careers 
m print journalism and stress the 
importance of the Latino perspective m 
news coverage. 8/2/96, p. 8 

Community Colleges 

Minority trustees from community 
colleges have joined forces to promote 
an agenda that will bettet serve minority 
students. 12/22/95, p. 10 

Three Latino educators from 
community colleges around the country 
describe their accomplishments and 
contributions to student success. 

3/29/96, p. 1 
Community college leaders discuss 
the impact of rising tuitions and 
declining financial aid on Hispanic 
student enrollments. 6/21 /96, p. 9 

Conferences 

Affirmative action tops the agenda at 
the annual New York City gathering of 
the 1 lispamc Assoc lation of Colleges and 
Universities. 1 1 / 10/95, p. 11 

Even though affirmative action 
t ruics have quirted down on the federal 
level, manv states aie enacting limits or 
bans on minority preference programs. 

1/5/96, p. 9 

Vidcm onlereiu e focuses on presidential 
leadership m tin* community college 1 . 

6/1/96, p. 13 
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Controversy 

A tenure battle at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder lias led to charges 
of racism and the departure of three 
Chicano professors from the sociology 
department. 11/10/95, p. 6 

A controversy over New York state's 
education policies raises the question of 
whether bilingual programs help or 
hinder immigrant students. 1/5/96, p. 6 

Conventions 

The American Association of 
Community Colleges plans its TUth 
annual conference. 3/79/96 , p. 5 

Corporate America 

Latino business owners are providing 
programs for college students to help 
them become the next geneiation of 
entrepreneurs. 10/27/95, p. 11 

Curriculum 

The movement to teach universal 
values and moral behavior as part of the 
curriculum is gaining support in me 
public schools. 11/24/95, p. 11 

Journalism programs are springing up 
to train reporters to be more effective in 
covering minority issues. 12/ S/95, p. 11 

College departments that once 
provided only a few courses in Latino or 
Chicano studies are now opening special 
centers and offering advanced degrees. 

12/8/95, p. 11 

A model for transforming the traditional 
college curriculum into one that 

includes the voices of women and 

minorities lias been developed by the 
New Jersey Project. 1/19/96, p. 8 

Essays - HO Perspectives 

Rene A. Redwood, executive director 
of the C d ass Ceiling Commission, urges 
business to break down the barriers dial 
impede advancement for women and 

minorities. 9/1/95, p. 17 

Diagnosis and treatment of mental 
disorders should be sensitive to cultural 
norms. according to psychology 

professor Paul Ramirez. Ph. IX, of Long 
Island University. 9/15/95, p. 17 



Two nursing faculty members 
describe the Latino Nurses Project 
aimed at recruiting more Hispanics into 
the profession. 9/29/95, p. 16 

beatriz Jensen, a former immigrant 
student who is now a college counselor, 
offers some tips on how to help 
international students adjust to U.S. 
culture and academics. 10/13/95, p. 17 
Florida International University 
President Modesto A. M.udique 
describes how his school serves 
Hispanics. 10/27/95, p. 15 

1 1 ai vards James S. Hovto urges colleges 
not to retreat from the commitment to 
diversity m hiring faculty and administrators. 

11/10/95, p. 15 
Urban schools, which bear the 
responsibility for educating a large 
percentage of Hispanic students, must 
do more to help minorities succeed, says 
Michael Casserly with the Council of 
the Croat City Schools. 11/24/95, p. 15 
The number of individuals with 
multiple racial heritages lias grown, but 
society still places narrow labels on 
them. 12/8/95, p. 16 

What standards should be used in the 
hiring, promoting, and tenuring of 
minority faculty whose academic 
credentials tali outside the traditional 
norms? 12/22/95, p. 14 

Assistant Secretary for Cavil Rights 
Norma Cantu argues that proposed caps 
tin federal financial aid pose a threat to 
equal access to higher education. 

1/5/96, p. 16 
• Larinas need mentoring to help them 
overcome traditional gender roles that 
undermine their competence and career 
mobility. 1/29/96, p. 16 

Our nation is implicitly and explicitly 
encounging the loss of home language 
and culture, according to Lourdes Diaz 
Soto, ,m associate professor from Penn 
State University. 2/2/96, p. 13 

For many students, paying for the 
college of choice is a greater hurdle than 
getting admitted. 3/1/96, p, 14 



The American Association of 
University Women is encouraging 
women to vote tor legislators who 
support education. 3/15/96, p. 13 

Ruth Burgos-Sasscer. president of 
San Antonio College, addresses the issues 
of discrimination and shares her views 
on the importance of equity in the 
education of women. 4/ 12/96, p. 14 
Arturo Iriarte. executive associate 
director of the Commission on Higher 
Education of the Midtile States 
Association of Colleges and Universities, 
discusses die importance of the integrity 
of the self-study in the reaccreditation 
process. 5/10/96, p. 14 

Dr. Jose Lopcz-lsj. publisher of the 
Hi<piiui< ('luiloi'k in Higher liduuuion. 
offers his point of view on the 
importance* of the journal and on the 
direction m which it is heading. 

6/21/96, p. 13 
Affirmative action piogranis are still 
important in order to achieve equality, 
says Juan Lujan, manager of equal 
opportunity programs at University of 
Redlands. 8/2/96, p. 12 

Ethnic Studies 

Housed at Hunter College* (CUNYL 
the “Centro" offers an interdisciplinary 
study of Puerto Rican contributions to 
the American experience. 6/21/96, p. 1 1 
Folklorist Emily Lower of Ferrum 
College explores the ever-growing 
Latino influence in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of West Virginia. 

8/16/96, p. 7 

Fellowships 

Women wanting to break into the 
ranks of government are getting those 
opportunities with help from several 
nonprofit organizations. 1/19/96, p. 11 

Financial Aid/Scholarships 

College officials are trying to decide 
which minority-targeted scholarships 
are valid after the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
Bannekei decision. 9/29/95, p. 6 
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Finding scholarships and grants to 
pay for college tuition requires 
perseverance, hut according to students 
and counselors, it’s worth the effort. 

3/1/96, p. 5 
More than 211,000 students have 
benefited from the National Hispanic 
Scholarship Fund, lauded as “one of the 
most efficient nonprofit organizations" 
in the nation. 3/1/96, p. 1 

By easing the cost and paperwork 
involved in applying to graduate school. 
Project Hum) boosts the number of 
Latinos in giaduatc programs. 

3/1/96, p. 10 
Several guides provide current inhu - 
mation about the maze of scholarships, 
grants, and loans available to Hispanic 
students. 3/1/96, p. 12 

Founded In the Hispanic small 
business community, the Hispanic 
Business College Fund provides 
scholarships and networking opportunities 
for business students. 5/24/96, p. 5 

Government Policies 

The U.S. Census classifications for 
counting the population could change, 
altering the way Hispanics and other 
minority groups are identified. 

1/5/96, p. 12 

Guidance Counseling 

Equity 2(HI(» trains school guidance 
counselors to steer minorities into 
college-prep programs. 11/24/95, p. 13 

Hispanic Achievement 

Bilingual teacher of the year. Maria 
Ramip-z, overcomes adversity to earn 
her degree and become an outstanding 
role model in her community. 

6/21/96, p. 1 
American University alumnus Mvnor 
Herrera is one of 5.500 individuals 
nationwide to be selected to cam the 
torch across the United States to Atlanta 
for the 19% Olympics. 7/ 19/96, p. 9 

History 

Today, after the outcry over celebrating 
the 500th anniversary of Columbus's 
landing, most areas of the country ignore 
his holiday. 10/27/95 , p. 9 



Innovations 

A unique course offered at Cieorge 
Mason University utilizes multimedia to 
integrate sound, video, graphics, and text 
into the teaching of Spanish. 

6/1/96, p. 1 

International 

Florida universities collaborate to 
explore the role of that state in 
hemispheric trade and commerce o\er 
the next decade. 4/12/96, p. 8 

K- I 2 

An elementary school program in 
which students study multiple languages 
and cultures, all in one classroom, 
has proven to be an academic and 
sociological success. 10/27/95, p. 13 

Leadership 

A look at Hispanics in politics, 
business, and the arts who have achieved 
positions of power. 9/ 15/95, p. 6 

Dr. Gloria Bomlla-Santiago has spent 
the last 15 years training Latinas to lead 
efforts in community development and 
legislative strategies. 1/19/96, p. 14 

Homegrown college president, Dr. 
Ramon H. Dovalina of Laredo 
Community College, grabs the reigns to 
lead his institution into the future. 

3/29/96 , p. 12 

Students at SUNY-Binghamton band 
together to form a new sorority for 
Latinas. 7/5/96 , p. 9 

Media 

Radio stations are tuning in to their 
listeners and offering increasingly 
popular Hispanic bilingual format. 

5/10/96 , p. 9 

M LJ LTI CU LT U RALI SM 

Students at Gallaudct University 
strike a balance between Hispanic and 
deaf identities while they search for role 
models to integrate the two cultures. 

6/7/96, p, 5 

The University of Michigan finds 
success in its wide-scale efforts to create 
a multicultural institution. 7/5/96, p. 5 




Fenn States Multicultural Resource 
('enter recognizes that it takes more 
than solid academics to succeed in 
college. 8/2/96, p. 6 

National Roundup 

GOP cuts education funding: 
changes at I IACU. 9/29/95, p. 5 

Cities across the country are 
challenging desegregation orders based 
on extensive busing; 1 hspanic educators 
address high drop-out rates; and rankings 
for the nation's doctoi.il programs. 

12/8/95, p. 5 
A Fix F s Learning Network helps 
schools get online: the INS launches a 
pilot program to help employers verify 
the legal status of immigrants; a survey 
shows that tenured faculty are the most 
productive. 1/5/96 , p. 5 

News 

In the wake of measures like 
Proposition 1S7, Hispanics have begun 
to organize politically to protect their 
lights. 10/27/95, p. 6 

Faculty at the University of 
California see the recent vote against 
affirmative action as an intrusion into 
academic standards. 12/22/95, p. 12 
Florida Gulf ('oast University enjoys 
the opportunity to build a diverse 
university literally from the ground up. 

7/5/96, p. 7 

Organizations 

Founded as a voice for colleges with 
large numbers of Hispanic students. 
HACU is now being challenged to 
expand its membership and focus on a 
political agenda. 9/ 15/95, p. 13 

Outlook on Washington 

('ongress considers harsh measures to 
curb illegal immigration. 9/1/95, p. 4 
An update on items that ha\e 
appeared in the column throughout the 
year. 9/15/95, p. 4 

Reductions in federal funding for 
research are hound to hurt opportunities 
Tor minorities in undergraduate and 
graduate schools. 9/29/95 , p. 4 
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Proponents of Mock grants say th.it 
states distribute funds more efficiently 
than does the federal government, but 
opponents argue that there are no 
standards or accountability m the 
process. 10/27/9S, p. 4 

The English-only movement is 
gaining momentum in Congress, but 
some denounce it as unnecessary and 
discriminatory. 11 / 10/95, p. 4 

The Smithsonian, denounced by its 
own task force for neglecting the Latino 
community, has taken steps to rectify the 
situation. 11/24/95, p. 4 

Proposed cuts lor the NEA and NEH 
could adversely affect minority artists 
and educators. 12/8/95 , p. 4 

Billions of dollars in federal funds are 
at stake as the Supreme Court considers 
an adjustment to tile l‘)W Census, 
which midercounted the numbers of 
Blacks and Hispamcx in large cities. 

12/22/95 , p. 4 
Legal immigrants receiving federal 
aid for higher education might be cut 
off 1 /S/96, p. 4 

A new study on the Hispanic 
drop-out rate goes hevond statistics and 
otters possible solutions to governments, 
schools, and families. // 19/96 , p. 4 
Congress has voted to reduce the 
federal government funding for bilingual 
education, forcing stales to bear more of 
the financial burden. 2/2/96 , p. 4 

Under presiure from Congress over 
affirmative action, the National Science 
Foundation is re-exannnmg its program' 
that are restricted to women and 
minorities 2/16/96, p. 4 

A new siirve\ shows that Latino 
students care more about politics than 
do other college students. 3/15/96, p. 4 
The l atmo and Native American 
Network and National Minority Faculty 
Identification Program rei rtnt latinos 
into academia. 3/29/96, p. 4 

Fduearion Secretary Richard \V. 
Riley shares his views on the federal 
budget, hihiigu.il education, and block 
grants. 4/12/96, p. 4 
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Recently appointed HAC'U president, 
Antonio R. Flores shares his vision for 
the organization and for the future of 
Hispanies m higher education. 

4/26/96, p. 4 
The American Council on Education 
releases the results of a study that points 
to a bumpy road for remedial education 
at colleges and universities. 5/10/96, p. 4 
University of Texas Law School 
enters the national spotlight after a 
recent court ruling on affirmance 
action. 5/24/96, p. 4 

A recent study by the National 
Association for Women m Education 
reveals that a chilly climate stills persists 
for women in the classroom. 

6/1/96, p . 4 

U.S. Census Bureau mounts an effort 
to improve reporting of population 
statistics for Hisparucs. 6/21/96, p. 4 

U.S. Department of Education toughens 
rules for financial aid by imposing an 
ability-ro-benetit qualification. 7/5/96, p. 4 
Officials of the NCAA consider the 
impact of recent court rulings on 
affirmative at non m college athletics. 

7/19/96, 4 
President Clintons Advisory 
Commission on Educational Excellence 
for Hispanic Americans is embroiled 
again in controversy. 8/2/96, p. 4 

U.S. Clumber of Commerce offers 
scholarships for Hispanic college 
students to attend Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions. 

8/ 16/96, p. 4 

Photography 

Photojournalist Jose Azel discusses Ins 
passion for the great outdoors, his 
interest in sports photography, and his 
covering of the Olympics. 7/19/96, p. 7 

Pioneer Profiles 

The first equal opportunity officer at 
Chapman University, Cory Salcedo, 
combines commitment and a winning 
style to nuke ail impact. 9/29/95, p. 14 



Professor, author, and consultant, 
Jorge 1 laddock. Ph.P., is a champion of 
minority engineering students at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic In* t ti liter. 

10/13/95 , /;. 15 
Although his parents hoped “unk ” 
that he would “at least finish high school,** 
Dr. led Martinez pursued his Joitoratc 
and became a college president 

12/8/95, p. 14 
As director of Ccorge M.i'oji 
University s Early Identifu ation 
Program, 1 ioriensia Cadenas works with 
promising young 1 atinos and then 
families to pave the ro.nl to i ollege 
1/5/96, p. 14 
PuhhxK revogm/ed hv President 
Clinton as “one of Americas 
outstanding educators,'* P.ulron describes 
the events that led to his highU 
rewarding career. 2/2/96, p. 9 

A retired eduvaioi, r larrv Dunbar has 
recently written his memoirs retailing 
Ins struggles against racism. 

2/16/96 , p. 15 
Compassion and commitment are 
the took that i)i. Panic ia Hernandez 
lisos to reach her students and her 
colleagues as she teaches the value ot 
diversity 3/15/96, p. 11 

M.iuro Mujica, CEO ot a group ih.it 
wants to make English the nation’s 
official language. s,i\s multilingualism in 
government is a waste of tax dollars. 

4/12/96, p. 12 
The sometimes <. onrroversial 
chancellor of the New York Cit\ publu 
schools. Joseph Fernandez, sheds the 
limelight and enjoys a career luyond the 
Big Apple. 5/10/96, p. ti 

Umversitv of West Florida computer 
science professor. Alberto ('anas is 
renowned for introducing Projei t 
Quotum, a toinputer netwoik tli.u iinks 
more than one million students m 
■ lassroonis throughout l atm Ameiua 
6/7/96, p. 11 
Bloomfield Colleges Alfonso Roman 
urges students to become invoked m 
soeiai ihangc and url-an tramfoi m..tion 
through new academu program 
8/2/96, P . 10 
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Poetry 

A verse m praise of the contributions 
of Hispanic'. in honor of Hispanic 
Heritage Mi. nth. 10/27/95 , p. 5 

Politics 

Fat ed with musmw cutbacks in 
government programs, Bi.uks ami 
latinos might need to overt ome then 
differences .mil create a new power base. 

9/29/95 , p. 8 
Examining tile In-tors of affirmative 
,u rum. several experts dis.igiee t>n the 
need to reMin prererentiai treatment 
poh: !C' 10/13/95 , p. 4 

Programs 

Affluent students have more access :o 
gifted programs, sav experts, often at the 
expense of talented mmonry students who 
might be overlooked. 11 Z24/95, p. 9 
I he L’mversitv of Illinois at Chicago 
has had great suctess recruiting ami 
retaining Latino students through u- 
! ARb.S program 2/2/96, p. 11 

Making sure inner-cits' students 
sikeced m college is the goal of the 
Urban Experience Program at the 
Umsersitv of Houston 3/15/96, p. 9 
HA( U pluses outstanding students 
in summer internships at government 
agemies throughout the lountrv to 
expand their potential job opportunities 
4/12/96 , p. 6 

L’msersitv of Florida establishes a 
unique tailin’, to adsance Hispanic 
is-ues at both rite institutional and state 
les els 4/ 12/96, p. 8 

I he l us L-!iivers*ry of Ness York’s 
Minority As cess (iraduating Neissork 
helps mmorits students lomplece their 
tloi ioraies 4/26/96, p. 21 

(irassroi ts efforts at campuses 
throughout ilk 't ite university s*. stem in 
( aliform » ire .iddres inc wuics of rate 
and d:s er-its 5/10/96, p. 5 

(ir.uiuate student' ale ciuounged to 
express thcnisclu - m (iim language of 
ebon *• in a ness uid unique creative 
writing program at the University of 
leva- 5/10/96, p. 8 



The University of Ness Mexico m 
Albuquerque encourages students to 
follow the path to higher education bv 
ofTermg them in the eighth grade the 
opportunity to secure adnmsion. 

8/16/96, p. 5 

Publisher’s Picks 

() utiook Publisher Jose Lopez- Isa 
presents a list of recommended colleges 
tor Hispanic students. 11/24/95, p. 16 

Q & A 

Forcing bilingual children to 
abandon Spanish in favor of English 
during their education is shortsighted 
and counterproductive, argues one 
expert. 9/15/95, p. 15 

Rankings 

I Ihjwiii ()utn\'k provides a 
comprehensive look at colleges and 
universities that are the best at 
graduating Hispanic students m its 
annual list of the Top Hm. 4/26/96, p. 5 

Recruitment 

Top schools for educating Hispanus 
reveal their recruitment and retention 
techniques. 4/26/96, p. 23 

Reflections 

HO correspondent Roger Deitz 
reflects upon the publication since its 
premier i-sue. 6/21/96, p. 6 

Reports 

More than 4u vears after the Brown 
decision, a recent report states that 
opportunities for minorities are limited 
m almost esery aspect of higher 
education. 9/1/95, p. 14 

Research 

A resent study finds that Hispanic^ 
have made progress in attaining college 
degrees, hut thc\ still remain the group 
most likely to drop out of high school. 

9/15/95, p . 10 

New research shows that fear of 
negative stereotyping might lower Black 
students* scores on standardized tests. 

2/16/96, p. 8 



The Idmas Ri\ era (‘enter releases 
the results of a study indicating that 
Hispamcs lag behind m ait ess to 
computer technology. 5/24/96. p. 10 

Scholarship 

Two scholars from the University of 
Texas offer recommendations for 
successful recruitment retention 

programs for minority students. 

10/13/95, p. 10 

Sports 

Olympic gold medalist Trent Dimas 
shares his views on competition, 
winning, and the Atlanta games. 

7/19/96, p. 5 
Senior Olympnns jump, dribble, and 
joke to stay fit. y»>ung at heatt; (X'.NY 
student named basketball all-star: Rio 
Hondo athlete of the yeai. 

7/19/96 , p. 11 

Strategies 

Away from family, friends, and 
culture, latino first-year students often 
struggle to fit m curing those first 
crucial semesters on campus. 

9/1/95, p. 11 

Students 

Hispanic college students are becoming 
politically active and organizing protests 
against program cuts and discriminatory 
pracru.es. 9/1/95, p. 6 

The Latino population at Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities is rising 
because of the ' natural kinship” between 
the two cultures, say cduc.monal leaders. 

2/16/96, p . 13 
Students at L.i( iuardn ( .‘ommumty 
(.’ollege take pait in a special research 
program sponsored bv the C'mddard 
Institute of NASA 5/24/96, p. 14 

Anali (iarcia becomes the first 
woman in the state of Icx.o to earn .i 
bai helor’s degree m m.mufac tunrig 
engineering 7/5/96, p. 11 
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Leading the 
Community’s 
College 

New Strategies for 
“The New World” 

1996 

Annual 

Convention 

October 9-12 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Fontainebleau Hilton 

Hosted by: 

Florida Association of Community Colleges 

Brevard Community College 
Broward Community College 
Central Florida Community College 
Chipola Junior College 
Daytona Beach Community College 
Edison Community College 
Florida Community College at Jacksonville 
Florida Keys Community College 
Gulf Coast Community College 
Hillsborough Community College 
Indian River Community College 
Lake City Community College 
Lake Sumter Community College 
Manatee Community College 
Miami-Dade Community College 
North Florida Community College 
Okaloosa-Walton Community College 
Palm Beach Community College 
Pasco-Hernando Community College 
Pensacola Junior College 
Polk Community College 
Santa Fe Community College 
Seminole Community College 
South Florida Community College 
St Johns River Community College 
St Petersburg Junior College 
Tallahassee Community College 
Valencia Community College 



Testing 

Some colleges and universities across 
the country are dropping the use of the 
SAT in the admissions process in favor 
of other criteria. 11/ 24/95, p. 5 

Trends 

As minority students outpace whites 
on California campuses, programs and 
hiring practices arc changing to reflect 
the diversity. 12/8/95 , p. 6 

Women in Higher Education 

Five Black women college presidents 
talk about their struggles with inequality 
on the road to leadership positions. 

2/16/96 , p. 5 

Workforce i. Training., 

Businesses arc turning to community 
colleges to provide workforce training, 
but the perception still remains that a 
four-year degree is preferred. 

3/29/96 , p. 14 

Writers 

The amhor of Oiii/iriM '< Ovtnu/. 
Bettma Flores, urges Hispanic women to 
shed sexist cultural traditions and pursue 
their goals. 1/19/96, p. 5 
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continued from 1 

for a number of rt.: . us. These include die 
growth of families who are uncomfortable 
with English and the kmderg.men- 
through* 1 2th-grade system and therefore 
can't he effective partners of schools; 
poverty (students can't buy books and 
computers and have poor nutrition and 
health); (students’ and their parents') not 
knowing how to make use of community 
resources; inadequate equipment in 
schools; and low teacher expectations of 
die abilities of Latino students. 

"You put all those tilings together, and 
you have a picture that looks grim for our 
students." Flores said. “It’s .* national tragedy" 

Discrimination also plays a role in the 
widening gap. Flores said. Political rhetoric 
on affirmative action and immigration has 
fueled the discrimination and "created a 
polarized climate." he said. 

"Discrimination permeates our 
schools and communities in ways we don’t 
even understand." Flores said. "In the 
xenophobic climate we are living in in 
America today, our kids are being 
portrayed as people who are undesirable.” 

The ACT report also reviewed 
employment trends at the nations colleges 
and universities. The number of Hispanic 
full-time faculty increased nearly 

62 percent from 1983 to 1993, with 
Hispann women making the most 
progress. From 1W1 to 1993. the rate of 
lures for Latinas for full-time faculty 
portions jumped EV2 percent. Latinos did 
not fare as well, securing only a 

1.5 percent increase m appointments to 
full-time faculty positions. Despite these 
gams. Hispamcs represented only 

2.5 percent of all full-time faculty in 
higher education in 1993. up from 

1.5 percent a dc \ide earlier. 

I h span ics experienced a gam ot 
2 percentage points m tenure rates from 
1 1 to 1993. But the rate ot tenun 

among Hispanic faculty declined tc 

63 percent in 1993 from 67 percent in 1983 

Professor Rendon said universities mus 
develop programs to "dcmistify rlu 
process” ot joining facility ranks to helj 
potential faculrv members get jobs. Rendoi 
s.ml many people “don't understand what i 
rakes to be a facultv member." 
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of 59 at South Texas, Moya had worked 



consul for the United States 



Environmental Protection Agency, the 
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Texas Department of Agriculture, and 



the Mexican American Legislative 



Caucus in the Texas House 



Representatives 



environmental law career after her 19S4 



graduation from the University ofTexa 



School of Law in Austin 



‘My first job right out of law- 



working 



American Legislative 



who wanted to repeal Texas' pesticid 



laws. I 



pesticide wasn’t e\cn m my vocabularx 



Despite her lack of experience 



gained the respect of A1 Luna, a Texa 



legislator and chairman of the MAI ( 



derail the lohhvn 



the use of pesticid 



lye . 
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work, so she had a feel for those kind 



1 admired her character. 



Luna, now a 1 fouston lawyer 



only tor her hard work in helping l 






































Fifth Meeting of the 

Science & Engineering 
Academic Support 

Network 

for Black, Hispanic. Native American, 
and Asian American Students 
(high school through graduate school) 

Saturday , October 12, 1996 
MIT, Stratton Student Center 
8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 

Agenda will include: 

▼ " Nuts & Bolts " Advice on How 
to Succeed in Science and 
Engineering 

▼ Academic Requirements for 
Various Majors and Degrees 

▼ Securing Employment in Science 
and Engineering 

r Finding Academic Enrichment 
and Internship Programs 

r Planning a Successful Career in 
Science and Engineering 

▼ Networking with Professional 
Mathematicians, Scientists and 
Engineers 

For more information , contact: 

Emorcia V. Hill 

Associate Director 

Equity & Pluralism Action Program 

New England Board of Higher 

Education 

45 Temple Place 

Boston, MA 02111 

(617) 357-9620 
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defeat the powerful chemical lobby, but 
bec ause she'd gone through UT for her 
law degree. Not anybody can get 
through UT law school,” Lima says. 
Now, hardly a day goes by that Moya 
doesn't’ remember bow difficult H was 
growing up in South Texas a^ the 
daughter of a Mexican migrant family. 

“I certainly did feel discriminated 
against ” she said. **Mv family was so 
poor that we qualified for the school 
lunch piogram. I remember how had I 
felt pulling out the lunch card. That 
stigma of being labeled a needy migrant 
family a fleered me." 

Moya recently attended a United 
Nations Conference or. the 
Environment for Latin America and the 
Caribbean as one of the two ( 011 K) U.S. 
representatives. This year. West 
Publishing will release a book tilled 1'Uc 
f s (]uidc I o flic Ixilcml PnriroinncnLii 
hm\ a book Moya co-authored with 
Andrew L. Fono. 

Despite hei prolific writing skills, 
friend and colleague Frank Herrera said 
that he has lobbied Moya to consider 
running for the Texas Supreme Court. 

“Olga is vibrant, intelligent, and 
charming. I thought she'd be excellent as 
the first Hispanic woman on the' Texas 
Supreme Court. But after consulting 
with her husband and family, she told 
me that it was with deep regret and 
much anguish that she had to decline. I 
told her that she was still young and 
energetic and not to give up the idea 
said Herrera, a personal injury lawyer in 
San Antonio. 

In retrospec t, Moya looks bac k on her 
upbringing as probably being the best 
incentive for wanting to achieve a higher 
education and professional success. 

“As soon as school let out m Mav. we 
packed up and headed north. But we 
were luckier than some of the other 
kids.... .My dad was so ad.mi.im about 
the importance of education that he 
wouldn't leave until school was out." 

Conditions for Mexican farm 
workers m the Midwest were somewhat 
inhuman due to lack of such basic 
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necessities as running water and toilet 
facilities. As a result ot her experiences 
in Bk labor camps of Iowa and 
other Midwestern states. Moya dreamed 
of growing up to help improve 
the working conditions of migrant farm 
worker families. 

Environmental law became her 
avocation. In die years that followed, 
Moya's ascent through the halls of justice 
proved that dramatic improvements 
could occur through faith, determination, 
and hard work. Nonetheless, she admits 
that when she recalls her first days on 
rhe U4 campus and die self-doubrs 
about getting through, she lvalues how- 
far she's come. 

“When I arrived a^ a freshman at UT, 
I didn't know anyone. It was hard, hut I 
got a bachelors degree in psychology," 
she said. “I knew 1 wanted to go on to 
law school, but I had no role models or 
mentors. The only lawyer 1 ever knew' 
was Berry Mason. My parents couldn't 
contribute financially. I had to apply for 
loans that I'm still paying off. So it was 
very hard." 

Her life took another turn when 
Moya met her husband, Janies Taylor 
Byrd, at UT. Early on. she told her future 
husband that she wouldn't relinquish her 
maiden name because there was no one 
to carry on the Moya name. After they 
married, the couple agreed that their 
first sou would retain the Moya 
surname. Iaylor Mova Bvrd was born 
two years ago. Moya is also mother to 
I eones, 4. 

“I remember that on my wedding 
day, my dad had this long heart-to-heart 
talk with me about why 1 should take 
my husbands last name. He was really 
touched that my husband agreed to 
name our miii in honor of In* name." 
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pO ^ jJlQPiCON WASHINGTON 

Is There Merit to a Merit Scholarship? 

by Ines Pinto Alicea 



1 

A 

President Clinton has 
-r ri^ rr— proposed a SI 30 million 
— ilLLLUil: — program to provide S 1 .( K K ) 
merit scholarships to own 1 high school 
student who graduates in the top five 
percent of his or her class. It is a proposal 
that some critics contend simply rewards 
those who are already amply rewarded. 

"It is a program that will award 
scarce federal money we do not have to 
people who do not need the funds,” said 
Barmack Nassiri.ui, dilector of policy 
analysis for the Washington-based 
American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities. 

Anna Baca, a 23-year-old student 
from Northwest Missouri State 



Universitv in Maryville, Mo., agrees. 
Baca, who recently finished a White 
House internship, said she has mixed 
feelings about the proposal became she 
believes scholarships in general are a 
wonderful assistance for students. 



“We should acknowledge accom- 
plishment, but most of those students are 
getting free rides anyway, 1 ' Baca said. “As a 
socicrv, we continue to reach people who 
are already reached. I guess it is just easier 
to keep dapping for Jie winning team” 



President Clinton announced the 
proposal at his State of the Union 
address in early 1996 as he vowed to 
“open the doors of college" to more 
Americans. He then included the so-called 
Presidential Honors Scholarships in his 
1997 budget. About 130,(H)0 students 
are expected to benefit from the program. 
The scholarships, which are designed to 
reward academic achievement, would 
he for onlv one war and would not be 



based on financial need. 



Critics say the proposal does little to 
further the presidents stared goal of 
expanding access to college since the 
merit scholarships primarily would 
help wealthier students. 



“In the vast majority of instances, 
graduating m the top 5 percent correlates 
with a high family income," said Nassirian. 

Jamie Merisotis, president of the 
Washington-based Institute for Higher 
Education Policy, said the proposal 
sends a confusing message about the 
role of the federal government in 
higher education. Its role is to promote 
access to all and assure that everyone 
has an equal opportunity to attend 
college, he said. 

“This proposal doesn't have an 
equalizing effect on higher education 
opportunity,” Merisotis said. “Given the 
limited resources we have, applying 
those limited resources to merit 
scholarships is an inefficient use of 
funds. It is simply rewarding students 
who are going to do well anyway” 

Nassirian said his organization 
opposes the president's proposal 
because it does not take into account 
financial need. Moreover, this SI 30 million 
program is being created while 
need-based federal financial aid 
programs, such as the State Student 
Incentive Grants and the Harris and 
Javits scholarships are slated to be cut 
by about $84 million in the 1997 
budget, he said. The State Student 
Incentive Grants, an intervention 
program for youths who are at high 
risk of dropping out of high school, 
were already cut in the 1996 budget. 

“We are disappointed that an 
administration that has been quite 
responsive to the educational needs of 
the American public is following this 
path of taking away from the needy to 
give to the not so needy," Nassarian said. 

Officials at rhe U.S. Department of 
Education and at the White House, 
however, are cheering the proposal, 
saying that the merit scholarships 
would he the “broadest-based federal 
scholarship ever to be awarded on 
merit" and would motivate young 




people to excel in high school and 
strive for college. 

Most in the education community 
agree that it is important that academic 
achievement be recognized. While the 
proposal as it stands has its detractors, 
for those educators teaching in areas 
with a lot of poverty, the proposal 
sounds good. 

Dr. Ramon Dominguez, associate 
vice president for student services at El 
Paso Community College, said he 
supported the idea of merit scholarships 
because they might serve as an 
incentive to students to work harder in 
school. Moreover, he said, since Ei Paso 
is one of the nations poorest cities, its 
high achievement in school might 
benefit from such a program. 

“Anything we can give our students 
to move forward with college. I would 
support," Dominguez said. “They might 
be superachievers, but they might not 
have the means to go to school." 

Nassirian disagrees, saving he 
believes the program will do more 
harm than good as presently structured 
because students who need the money 
might opt to take a physical education 
course rather than calculus to maintain 
a high grade point average and win 
the scholarship. 

“For students who really need the 
money, it will be a disincentive to 
academic achievement." Nassirian said. 

Merisotis said the president could 
improve the program by making financial 
need a part of the requirements. 

“The need is with those students 
who don't have the financial resources 
to go to college and who do well 
academically but aren't m the top 
five percent " 
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Hispanics March into 
the Military Academies 

by Joyce Luhrs 



T he federally operated military 
academies have a long history of 
producing some of the finest 
military leaders in the country. Among 
the five federally operated military 
academies are the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, the U.S. Naval Academy, and 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. In 
recent years, these academic:* have 
attempted to increase the representation 
of Hispanics among the student 
populadon on their campuses. 

United States 
Naval Academy 

Located in Annapolis, Md., the U.S. 
Naval Academy prepares midshipmen 




(name gi\en to both male and female 
students) to be professional officers in 
naval service. Competition is stiff. For 
the class of 1999, 10,422 students 
applied, of which only 1,165 men ami 
women were admitted. 

The Nasal Academy's goal is to increase 
tile representation of Hispanics in the 
student population to 11 to 12 percent, 
which ultimately will increase the number 
of Hispanic officers serving in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. According to Lt. 
dorturo, senior admissions officer and a 



graduate of the class of 1989, “Our goal for 
the incoming freshman classes is to have 
1 0 percent Hispanic. Before 1994, we were 
shooting for 7 percent African-American 
and 4 percent Hispanic. We are trying to 
mirror the general population and 
die enlisted side of the Navy, which is 
7.8 percent Hispanic." 

This academy has developed two 
extensive recruitment initiatives by 
stationing two Hispanic naval officers in 
Los Angeles and Houston to target top 
Hispanic students in high school and junior 
high school and even in the YMCAs. 

“We are trying to get more involved 
in the community in the local areas. 
Our recruiters are spending a great 
deal of time on the road working 
with Congressional staff, visiting local 
high schools, and talking .vith students," 
said Torturo. 

This academy also has admissions 
officers targeting top minority 
students in Houston, Jacksonville, 
Chicago, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, the Northeast, 
and Puerto Rico. 

This recruitment effort has paid off'. 
In 1996, 600 Hispanics applied, and 
from this group 412 were deemed 
eligible, and eventually 86 were among 
the incoming new class of midshipmen. 

United States 
A ir Force Academy 

Located in Colorado Springs, the 
U.S. Air Force Academy prepares officers 
to enter military careers in the air force 
or in the space program. Like the Naval 
Academy, the Air Force Academy 
minority enrollment office developed 
mechanisms to recruit Hispanics. 



“We outreach into the communities 
and from here visit the high schools and 





make home visits and network with 
minority organizations such as the 
National Hispanic Institute in 
Georgetown, Texas, and the National 
Council de La Raza and numerous 
other Hispanic organizations," said Maj. 
Steve Roda. in charge of minority 
enrollment in the admissions office. 

Some progress has been made. With 
the start of the new school year, Hispanics 
made up 6.7 percent of the 4,1 58 student 
body. The numbers of Hispanic students 
enrolled in the classes of 1996-1999 have 
ranged from 79 to 94. 

United States 
Merchant Marine Academy 

Tucked away in Kings Pome, N.Y., 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
educates and trains officers and leaders 
to serve the economic and defense 
interests of the U.S. in the armed forces 
and the merchant marine. As the first 
federal military academy to admit 
women in 1974, the Merchant Marine 
Academy has successfully recruited 
females, with 1 1 percent represented in 
its student hodv. The smallest of the 
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academies with 916 students and one of 
the least known of the federal service 
academies, the Merchant Marine 
Academy struggles for instant name 
recognition in the Hispanic community. 
13 nt with only 3 percent of its student 
body classified as Hispanic, this academy 
still lias a way to go. 

Working with a small SSJMM) travel 
budget for recruitment, the academy has 
tried other methods to stretch its limited 
resources to recruit Hispanics. 

“Our major focus is on informing 
Congress people about us and getting 
them to nominate top Hispanics." said 
Lt. Cnidr. Rick Nesptas from the 
admissions office. “A number of students 
come through this way, and the alumni 
also create a good pool of applicants. 
We’ve developed a homepage on the 
Internet to recruit more minority 
students and accessed funds from the 
alumni office." 

Admissions Criteria 

To be considered a qualifed candidate 
and admitted to a academy, students 
must begin early in their high school 
careers. Each academy seeks qualified 
candidates who demonstrate high 
ai.idcum backgrounds, participation in 
extracurricular activities and sports, and 
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leadership in the community The 
application process is extensive, 
including securing m most cases a 
Congressional nomination, scoring high 
on the SAT or ACT test, meeting 
physical fitness requirements, passing a 
medical physical, ranking in the top 
20-25 percent of their high school 
graduating class, and completing 
course work in English and 
college-level preparatory mathematics, 
with chemistry and physics in addition 
highly recommended. 

Student Reflections 

For three Hispanic midshipmen 
attending these institutions, the academies 
have provided opportunities and the 
knowledge that they will have a job 
when they graduate. 

While growing up in Hartford. 
Conn., Ruben Acosta hadn't really 
thought about entering the military. 
During his sophomore year in high 
school, a friend who had gone to the 
Coast Guard Academy suggested that he 
consider applying to that academy. 
Acosta realized that the military might 
he .in option, and with the assistance of 
counselors at his high school, he looked 
into various options. Although Cornell 
University offered him a ROTC 
scholarship and the University of 
Connecticut awarded him a full 
scholarship, he wanted more rigorous 
training than a civilian institution would 
provide, and he decided to apply to a 
military academy. 

But not just any academy would do. 
Although the Coast Guard Academy was 
located n -rby in New London, Conn , 
Acosta wanted to attend a larger part of 
the military and selected the Naval 
Academy. Of Puerto Rican background, 
he still wanted to remain close to ins 
family and decided to find an academy 
that would be an intermediate distance 
from his home. 

While students at the Naval Academy 
receive a bacheloi of science degree 
upon graduation, they have seveial career 
options as they are required m serve for 
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at least five years as an officer in the Navy 
(ensign) or the Marine Corps (2nd Lt.). 

"1 chose the Naval Academy over the 
other academies because of the more 
choices that I had coming out," said 
Acosta. "1 could be a marine corps 
officer, naval pilot, or a surface officer 
| an officer in charge of ships j." 

Acosta is one of 276 Hispanic 
students out of a population of 4.1 !() 
students on campus. While in the Naval 
Academy, he assumed the leadership 
position of regimental operations officer 
of the entire fourth class regiment — 
plebes (the name given to freshmen). 
He oversaw the boot-cainp-style training 
of the new class during plebe summer. 

As a chemistry major, he maintained 
a 2.89 grade point average. He believes 
that the rigorous training and the quality 
academics of the Nava! Academy 
are comparable to other selective 
institutions such as Yale. 

“And you get even more than that 
plus the added development of the 
whole person." Acosta said. 

Now in his last year at the academy. 
Acosta is very clear about what he wants 
to do after graduating in May — go to 
medical school. He hopes to go to 
medical school through a special 
program in the Navy, which pays for 
tuition and room and board for medical 
school for those who pass the medical 
boards and are ranked high in their class. 

During leave periods, Acosta found 
time to go back home, and lie talks to 
other Hispanics in his former high school 
about the rewards and opportunities of a 
Naval Academy education. 

With the theme, “Commitment to 
Excellence," the U.S. Air Force Academy 
in Colorado develops the next 
generation of air and space leaders. 
Nominated by Congressman Solomon 
Ortiz, David Cavazos saw opportunities 
at the Air Force Academy that he 
couldn't find at home in South Texas. 

“There weren't a lot of career 
opportunities in my hometown m south 
Texas. 1 went to the Air Force Academy. 



where there were more opportunities," 
said Cavazos. 

Hailing from Port Isabel, Texas, 
second class (junior) Cavazos came from 
a military family. “The main thing is my 
family is very patriotic. My brothers 
enlisted in the army, and my father was a 
sergeant in the army. 1 wanted to get an 
education, figured that i could get it 
through the academy, and wanted to fly 
jets," he said. 

Cavazos credited the minority 
recruitment offee of the Air Force 
Academy with getting him to enroll. 

"One of the biggest tilings in my 
decision to come here was that the Air 
Force Academy minority recruitment 
office kept in touch with me, and West 
Point never talked to me," he said. 

Cavazos is receiving a high quality, 
free education. The opportunities and 
the value of an academy education 
cannot he understated. According to 
Maj. Steve Roda, the education a 
student receives at the Air Porte 
Academy is worth $2x7,1 mh) covering 
medical and dental, tuition, room and 
board, and a salary of $540 a month plus 
the opportunity to fly. 

“With pilot training added, their 
education is worth another SI million" 
said Roda. “If they stick with it, they can 
continue on to the space shuttle." 

While at the academy. Cavazos has 
completed a lot of the required core 
courses in chemistry, the behavioral 
sciences, political science, and other 
courses applicable to Ins English and 
mechanics major. LHit lie has also studied 
and learned things that he wouldn’t have 
found at a civilian institution. 

"1 am a soaring instructor pilot, a pilot 
who flies gliders, and I can also teach 
people how to do that. 1 wouldn't have 
had the money to do that on tnv own." 
said Cavazos. “After I graduate. I hope to 
go to pilot training and be an Air force 
pilot. Af :r that. I’ll see how it goes, and 
when the time comes. I’ll decide whether 
or not to stay in or get out." 

Plelx* (freshman) Ariel Torres learned 
about the Merchant Marine Academy 



from a soccer coach at his high school in 
New York City and decided that lie 
wanted a military career, He didn't apply 
to the other academies because he felt 
the Merchant Marine Academy had 
more options. 

“It had more opportunities to offer. I 
can go into any of the armed services or 
into the Merchant Marines," said Torres. 

Originally from New York City, 
he felt that this academy offered 
him much more than could other 
“mainstream” colleges. 



“Our recruiters are 
spending a great deal 
of time on the road 
working with 
Congressional staff, 
visiting local high 
schools, and talking 
with students ” 

Lt.Torturo, 

senior admissions officer, 
U.S, Naval Academy 



"I think the Merchant Marine 
Academy in comparison to other 
institutions instills responsibility, 
leadership skills, and discipline." he said. 
“Compared to other academies, I can 
get good hands-on training because 
we actually go cult to sea for mx months 
at a tune" 

When asked .ihout the opportunities 
at the Merchant Marine Academy, 
associate director of admissions, Ritk 
Nesptas, quickly pointed out that when 
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a student graduates from this academy, 
he or she can go into the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, or Air Force. 

"This is very unique," Nespas said." If 
a kid decides to go to into the maritime 
industry, they can. which is all the U.S. 
flag ships throughout the wor'd. 

"There are more reasons to enter. We 
provide more choices to the different 
branches of the military.Thev don’t have 
to go on to active duty, and they also 
have the option of working as a civilian. 
We probably have one of the finest 
maritime educations in the world." 

Immersion in an 1 1 -month academic 
program can be grueling. In bis first 
quarter. Torres took calculus, marine 
safety, nautical science, chemistry and 
lab, English, introduction ro computers, 
and naval orientation. He still found 
time to have some fun playing on the 
soccer team and serving on the honor 
guard giving tours of the campus to 
potential students and guests. 

As the first member of his 
Colombian/ Argentinean family to enter 
the military, lie intends to major in the 
ships officer/ deck, where he will learn 
the operations of the ship on the bridge. 
After graduation, lie plans to continue 
into the Marine Corps as a commissioned 
officer, and move on to flight school. 

Torres admitted that the military 
lifestyle is not for everyone, especially 
the introduction to bootcamp training. 

"It was tough." lie said. "You take for 
granted the little tilings — watching T.V. 
whenever you want. You can't buy a 
Coke any time you want. It’s the little 
tilings that you miss. It’s hard to get used 
to the regimented lifestyle." 
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T \\ die year 2nln. Latinos are 
I" expected to make up the largest 
J&— minoritv population m this 
countrv. 1 he mimher of Latinos 
applying for citizenship nearly doubled 
since the beginning of the decade — 
more than one million applied in I *>95 
and another million are expected to 
apply by September 1996. 

Latinos arc also experiencing 
unprecedented positions of leadership in 
the Clinton administiation and have 
been targeted by the Clinton- Gore 
team as an important segment of voters 
in the upcoming elections. Many believe 
that Latinos miglir have the ability to 
significantly influence the outcome of 
the 19% presidential election. 

The question remains, however, 
whether Latinos will wield their Noting 
power. The November elections will be 
riding on many issues that directly 
afTect Latinos and their communities — 
the economy, immigration, affirmative 
action, the government budget, health 
insurance, the minimum wage. and education. 

During the past several years. Latinos 
throughout the nation have felt their 
lives challenged by conservative 
congressional attempts to repeal 
affirmative action, pass English-only and 
anti-immigration legislation, and cut 
back on education and health benefits. 
As a result. Latinos have turned to the 
ballot box to voice their opinions. In 
California, Latino turnout for the 1994 
nou-presidential elections reached 
unprecedented heights. According to the 
National Association of 1 anno Ejected 
and Appointed Officials. 29umu more 
latinos voted m 1994 than voted m 
the 1990 California elections, prunarilv 
because of mobilization around 
Proposition 1 S7 , a state billot 



initiative that would deny education 
and health and other public services to 
the undocumented. 

Whether the same unprecedented 
numbers come out to vote in the 
national elections remains to be seen. 
Angelo Falcon, president of New Yorks 
Institute for Puerto Rican Policy, is 
hesitant to believe that an increase in 
naturalized and registered citizens will 
necessarily lead to a larger Latino 
electorate in 1996. During the prior 
national elections in New York, only 
40 percent of the Latinos voted, said 
Falcon, the lowest turnout of all the 
minority groups in the city. 

“We didn't have much impact in the 
last elections,” said Falcon. “Voting 
numbers have been going down 
every year." Falcon maintains that 
although this same population has an 
SO to 90 percent voter turnout in their 
countries of origin. Latino voting 
-ecords have been poor in this country. 

Despite Falcons skepticism, he and 
many others in his communin’ agree 
that Latinos have become more 
politically savvy and active in the past 
several years. In California, Latinos 
watched voters pass a ballot initiative. 
Proposition 1X7, and also saw university 
regents repeal affirmative action laws. 
What began as state initiatives threatening 
possible discrimination against Latinos 
became a national agenda that has 
mobilized Latinos locally and nationally 
to reassess their roles as citizens and 
lion-citi/ens of this country. 

For years, the high incidence of 
non-citizenship in the Latino community 
has also been a major barrier to i anno 
empowerment. But the recent increase 
m naturalizations might change the face 
of the next elections. 
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Beyond mere naturalization numbers, 
however, regional Latino registration 
and voting organizers throughout the 
country feel sure that greater numbers 
of new Latino citizens will vote in the 
upcoming elections. The Latino Vote 
USA campaign, which consists of the 
Southwest and Midwest Voter 
Registration Education Projects, a% well 
as the Hispanic Education and Legal 
Project, aim to register and turn out one 
million new Latino voters from 2n states 
throughout the country. The Southwest 
is expected to register a half million new 
voters, while the other two groups hope 
to register 250. 0(10 each. They will also 
be making additional efforts to get 
Latinos to the booths in a Get Out the 
Vote effort (GOTV) in more than 
2()( ) communities. 

“This is a first of* its kind," said Lydia 
Camarillo, executive director of the 
South west Voter Registration Education 
Project (SVREP)."Wc felt it imperative 
to work together.” 

Although SVREP has been organizing 
Latino registration and voting campaigns 
for 22 years, this is the first unified effort 
of its kind to establish national voting 
and registration goals to fight against 
political threats to the Latino » (immunity. 
To date, SVREP lias enacted 29 voter 
registration projects throughout the 
Southwest, and 15 GOTV projects. In 
addition, they have conducted voter 
registration and education in X0<) high 
schools w ithin five states. The\ worked 
jointly w ith Culture Clash, a California 
comedy group, in creating a video and 
campaign emphasizing to ’high school 
students the importance of voting. 

SYR HP has also been fund-raising, 
attempting to raise 1.3 million for 
voter registration and GOTV efforts. 
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By mid-July they were able to raise 
funds fur 7u voter registration projects 
through Internet and video linking, as 
well as through more traditional 
methods of fund-raising. All three 
groups raised SI million in May during 
a fund-raising dinner in Washington, 

I where P resident Clinton was the 
guest of honor. I hiring the last leg of the 
campaign, 5VREP will also assist 
eommunUN volunteers with stall anti 
training to set up community votci 
registration events. 

in a parallel effoit. the Hispanic 
Education and Legal Project (HELP), 
formed m New York City just a year 
ago. expects to register 25il.uon new 
Latino voters m the Northeast by 
October. The organization is targe ng 
potential voters in New York. 
Massachusetts. Ct inecticut. and New 
Jersey through mailings, telephone calls, 
and direct education etlorts. 

“We expect a good voter turnout 
from those we register." said Jaime 
Estades, MLLP’s executive director. “We 
anticipate an increase in numbers from 
previous elections." 

HELP has held press conferences in 
cities throughout the Northeast, 
including New York. Hartford, and. 
Boston. June's press conference was 
organized hy and held at lava! 1199k 
health care union, which was one of 
12 different community groups represented 
from five states along the East Coast. 
A branch of the organization is 
attempting to increase registration 
where historically small percentages of 
Hispanic populations are registeied 
Through informal ties within the 
community, and by attending block 
parties and going door to door, they are 
educating l atinos on the issues affecting 
their communities. 1 11 1 Ps posters hang 
on community walls, addressing issues 
such as polite biutahu, inadequate 
health case, and lack of housing. 

“What we are saying is that it's 
enough." said F.stades. “We need to use 
the vote as an instrument to empower 
ourselves poliuc.dly." 



Estades has watched Latinos become 
more politically savvy and mature since 
die last presidential elections. “It s more 
organized now' than before,” lie said. 

According to Estades, Latinos gathered 
m more spontaneous and less organized 
ways in the past, whereas now they have 
more strategies and resources, for 
example, although Puerto Ricans were 
successful in their 1989 campaign where 
they registered 96,(10(1 new voters, tins 
years efforts are larger and span all 
Latino groups nationwide. 

“People are now understanding that 
we have to do it for ourselves as 
Latinos,” Estades said. “People are ready 
to work.” 

Latino mobilization for the 
upcoming elections isn’t limited, 
however, to registration and (IOTV 
efforts. As Juan Jose Guitierrez of One 
Stop Immigration Los Angeles 
explained in 1993, he and Latino leaders 
from religious, educational, labor, and 
community organizations throughout 
C'ali forma gathered to create 
“Coordinadora 96,” a three-year agenda 
that would organize the political voice 
of the Latino people for the 1996 
elections. 1 hey foresaw tough political 
times ahead for their community, like m 
the 193' is and 1950s when millions of 
Mexicans were deported to Mexico. 

“We were sick and tired of reacting 
to things,” Guitierrez said. “We wanted 
to be more proactive” 

Although the group, also known as 
the National Coordinating Committee 
for Citizenship, originated in California, 
it has now become a national Latino 
effort to mobilize for the elections. 
Almost three years of organization, 
education, voter registration, and 
GO I V efforts oil behalf of 
Coordinadora 96 will culminate in a 
long-planned National Latino March on 
Washington on Oci. 12. Although their 
expected numbers are uiKcrtain. 
Guitierrez hopes the turnout will be 
coual to or exceed the 1994 Latino 
mobilization of’ 250.909 m Los Angeles 
when Proposition 187 was passed. 



During the march, Coordinadora 96 
will be making seven demands on 
Washington on behalf of Latinos The 
demands include the following: 

1) acknowledging constitutional rights 
for all Latinos; 

2) equal opportunity and affirmative action; 

3) the right of children to have 
an education; 

4) maintaining levels of current 
health services; 

5) recognizing and reacting to local 
police misconduct; 

6) having effective labor reform and 
raising the minimum wage to $7 per 
hour, and 

7} creating an expedited process for 
naturalization and a human solution 
to the problem of the undocumented. 
According to Guitierrez, many of 
their demands are m response to 
conservative cutbacks and threats to 
social sei vices that have a direct impact 
oil a large percentage of blispanics. “ We 
feel we are being rejected by a 
significant number of the American 
public,” he said. “We are being treated as 
though we are not Americans.” 

On a smaller scale, Goordinadora 96 
also organized a gathering of 3(Mi Latinos 
at Constitution Hall in Philadelphia on 
July 4 of this year to symbolize the role 
1 atinos play as American citizens and to 
express concerns of the Latino 
community. “In the coming year we 
want to make sure they take into 
account our own views,” Guitierrez 'aid. 

Groups like Coordinadora 96 and 
Latino Vote USA are direct outcomes of 
a more conservative political climate 
that has threatened the social, political, 
and economic lives of Latinos. Bin even 
groups like the National Council of 
la Raza and the Hispanic C'aueus, 
which have actively lobbied in 
Washington foi years, are finding 
themselves busier these days. Carmen 
Joge, civil rights policy associate for 
La Raza. said thev base been actively 
lighting budget cuts, welfare reform, 
anti-immigration bills, and threatened 
change'* to affirmative action. 



“Usually we lint! ourselves more 
proactive as an organization” Joge 
said. “Now we find ourselves more 
dcfie n si ve co nsta n 1 1 y.' ’ 

I. a Raza and the Hispanic Caucus 
have both been battling the immigration 
bill (HR 22ti2), which, among other 
tilings, would deny undocumented 
children education and restrict legal 
immigrants' access to public assistance. 
Congress is also attempting to eradicate 
federal affirmative action laws and repeal 
bilingual ballots. 

“People are getting the picture. Our 
eonimimiry is waking up a bn more” 
explained Joge. who said she is getting 
requests left and right from romnuuuries 
lor advocacy training to light hack 
against many ot these issue's. 

l.a Raza has also been engaged in 
voter registration and education, and has 
teamed with MTV s Rock the Vote to 
register IS- to 22-ycar-oicb at fairs and 
concerts. ] he organization has been 
promoting naturalization drives as well 
and is working with groups outside the 
Latino community much more so than 
in the past. 

“The people have become more 
aware that a lot of these things 
happening don't a fleet a certain group” 
said Joge. “There is an increase in 
hostility and a lack of tolerance* —it 
affects more people than you think.” 

La Raza has been organizing with 
groups as varied as NOW. the ALL-CIO 
Unions. Church Women United, and 
the American Jewish Committee. And 
within the Hispanic community, Cubans 
are also joining in the fight against a 
conservative agenda they were more 
likely to support in tile past, said Joge. 

Meetings between different groups of 
people have become more than a 
national phenomenon. however. 
Increasingly, stronger coalitions among 
different Hispanic groups are declining 
at the local level as well. Demaso Seda, 
director of special projects for New 
York's Transport Workers Union of 
America, lus witnessed a gre.U change in 
the iclationslnp between labor groups 
and community organizations m the past 



2n years. l ie recalled that in the '70s. his 
union went into the community to help 
Hispanic* register but never followed 
through in educating them to organize 
their political voice. Now, he said, union 
members are much more active in the 
community, from attending school 
board meetings and getting local Latinos 
more active in their communities, to 
creating voting and education groups. 

“Hispanic* are coining of age politically,” 
Seda said. According to him. Hispanics 
are realizing that the programs that 
helped them m the '7<K and 'XOs might 
not stay around and that they have to 
take destiny into their own hands. “I see 
a lot of discussion,” said Seda about the 
upcoming elections. 

(hiitierrcz agrees. “The time has 
come to revolutionize the way the voter 
participates in this process,” he s,nd. 

Oonrdinadnra is asking its 

community to demand accountability 
from representatives through letter- 
writing campaigns. And from ic.uhing 
parents how to be active in public 
education to creating better channels for 
addressing issues. Coordinadora ')(> is 
showing Hispanics how to wield power 
within social systems. The coalition is 
also identifying and helping to tram 
leadership within groups and building 
structures for new organizations. 

“We have begun at the basic level of 
social participation,” said (Juitierrez. 
“We are creating a mechanism of social 
and political participation.” 

C In itierrez expects, if all efforts pav 
off, that Latinos will represent 15 percent 
of ( California s electorate. His predictions 
are based in part on past figures that 
indicate an 1 1 percent increase in the 
Hispanic vote from l ( W2 to TLM.“We 
believe that for the first time it will be 
true to say that no candidate will be able 
to win California without the latino 
v ote .'' he said. 

Approximately 85 percent of 
Hispanics live in nine states (Arizona, 
California. Colorado, Honda. Illinois, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Now York, 
and Texas) that have 187 of27n Fdectoiul 
College votes needed to win flu White 
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House, according to NALLO. And in 
these states, where on average Latinos 
represent one -fifth of the population, 
65 to 7 5 percent of them have 
historically cast Democratic votes. 

T he Clinton ''Core team has already 
made strong efforts to attract the 
Hispanic vote, from tremendous 
outreach to community leaders to an 
“Adelante C'on ( 'linton- (lore*’ campaign. 
The campaign, described as grassioots 
and community-based, is currently in 
l l J different states and is composed of 
local groups organizing support for the 
Democratic- team. The Clinton 
administration also boasts of having 
given Latinos more access to administrative 
positions than ever before. 

“We have more Latino appointments 
in this administration, more federal 
judges, more political appointments,' 1 
said Ken Mirales. Clinton 7 Core national 
constituent liaison for Hispanic affairs. 

And even if the national elections 
don't present a close race. Latinos will 
definitely have an opportunity to affect 
the local elections m several key states. 
In Texas, Victor Morales will be the 
first-ever Latino nominee for U.S. 
Senate, and in California a big Latino 
turnout will propel key Latino nominees 
to sra ;e assembly seats and thus make 
possible the first Latino Assembly 
Speaker in California. 

More than ever. Latinos have an 
opportunity n> affect politics through 
their vote. Whether the expected one 
million new registered citizens will have 
an impact remains to be seen. 

But as (Juitierrez pointed out. no 
matter what the consequence, “When 
the election is over, we will all he in a 
position to be a part of a concerted 
effort to better coordinate our electoral 
politics.” In other words. Latinos are 
learning what it takes to mobilize 
toward a more representational and 
organized democracy. 
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SCIENCE 



Hispanics in Science: 

What Does It Take to Succeed? 



D espite the hut that I litmus, 
according to most studies, 
number only 2 percent of all 
scientists in America, mans - Hispanics 
have gained tiieir doctorates and reached 
the highest level of achievement in 
science in the country. What does it take 
to become a Hispanic scientist? What 
can be done to encourage more 
Hispanics to become scientists? The 
Hispiinii Outlook in Higher lliluatsioti 
conducted Q&As with some of the top 
Latino Ai scientists nationwide. 

Dr. France Cordova, former thief 
scientist at NASA, Washington. I ).C. and 
vice-chancellor for research at the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 




HO: Where were you raised, and what 
sparked your initial interest in science? 

Cordova: Raised in California and 
educated there, 1 always liked 
science when 1 was a young girl 
and was attracted to plivsus. f 
majored in I’.nghsh hut dec ided 



by Gary M. Stern 

that I couid he whatever 1 warned 
to be and decided to become a 
physicist. I had no role models and 
no one in my background who is 
a scientist. 

HO; Did you face discrimination because 
you were a Hispanic female? 

Cordova: No. not at all. The California 
Institute of Technology was very 
nurturing. You don't reach levels of 
discrimination until you get to 
senior positions. and then 
discrimination is subtle and lias to 
do with competition. 

HO: What recommendations would you 
suggest to encourage more 
Hispanics in science? 

Cordova: The biggest tiling is to be 
exposed to it. Science is not 
for everyone. You have to have 
an environment where ones 
natural inclination can be 
nourished and brought out. An 
environment must be created 
where opportunities arise. 

HO: What were your key responsibilities 
as chief scientist at NASA? 

Cordova: 1 was the senior s< iemifk 
advisor to the head of NASA, 
developing a common science 
policy guiding science priorities, 
serving as NASA's representative 
to congressional hearings, being 
an ambassador for science 
programs, in an era of declining 
budgets. [ worked w ith the head of 
NASA to help set those dncctioiis 
and themes. 



HO: What advice would you give to a 
Hispanic youth interested in science? 

Cordova: I'm hv nature optimism 
Reaching goals isn’t fur pessimism 
people. At all steps of m\ i.uvei. 
there was someone saying, "1 
wouldn't do dial. You'ie luo old, 
too young loo inexperienced" 
There are always naysayers Ask 
voiirseit: What is important to me: 
What is my vision? 1 ive wars from 
now. what would 1 want to 
accomplish? ll I v < mill do 
any 'thing, what would it look like' 
Sav jv> to opportunity !\vi\ 
opportunity has a downside Yom 
mmoii of yourself and where you'ie 
going has to be strong to men time 
w hat you w ill lose. 

HO: What do you find most satisfying 
about your work? 

Cordova: Identifying targets and 

completing them meaih a lot tu 
me. especially if they're ma|oi 
projects. For example. I'm finishing 
a major polk y paper that tile 
White House commissioned on 
rcse.m h integrity for all the 
agem ies of tile federal government 
that do research. Tins will affect 
not only federal agencies but smII 
affect all the institutions that do 
research. In addition. I uist finished 
a major NASA policy on 
research — peer review. data 

analysis, metrns that will be 

distiibuied on the Internet 1 
wanted to return to .u .iduun and 
recently accepted a position as 
y k e- eh.itk cllor for reseat. I; at the 
University of California at Suita 
Mo ib a i a 




Palsy Delgado Pc Leon. assistant 
professor in physiology. School of 
Medic me at l oma Linda University in 
1 om.i 1 muI.i, Calif. 




HO: When did you first become interested 
in science? 

Pc Icon' I was born in New York and 
grew up in San Juan When I 
attended the University of Puerto 
Ru o. I had a science teacher 
named hvclma Ortiz. She was very 
thnamiv, verv intense, and she 
lo\ed researching endocrinology 
| the study ot hormones]. She gave 
me an npporrumtv to do research 
in the lab. working in reproduction. 

HO: Very few Hispanics enter the 
sciences. Were you ever discouraged? 

Pc I i on It was something that I 
wanted. I here were programs 
available ioi minorities in science. 
I earned a fellowship from the 
National Institute of i lealih to 
pursue doctoi.il studies at 
L’lmcisitv of California at Pavis. 1 
got my diutor.itc horn there in 
endov nnologv 

MO Why do so few Hispanics go into 
the sciences? 

Pe I e<>n Its beiaiise ot a !a< k ot good 
leathers win* motivate Hispanic 
students. Main Hispanic students 
want to graduate and get a job as 
soon as thev can. I hev tail to 
investigate graduate education. 
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HO: What, if any, obstacles did you face 
along the way? 

Pe Leon: I faced many, including 
coining from a poor family that 
couldn't help pay for graduate 
school, forcing me to seek out 
fellowships. 1 obtained that N1H 
fellowship based on my grade 
point average and recommendations. 
When you participate in a NIK 
fellowship, people look at you and 
wonder. “Is she competent, or 
did she get the fellowship because 
she's a minority:" My husband, 
who is a scientist and on the 
faculty of the school of medicine 
here, supported me. 

HO: What advice would you give a 
young Hispanic interested in a 
science career? 

Pe Leon: Join a program that will help 
von I'm participating in sever, tl 
programs including the Puente 
(Bridge) Program, which is a way 
to bridge scientists with students. I 
work with Hispanic students, 
explaining my excitement about 
science and the opportunities m 
science for them. I also participate in 
Aias (Association of Latin American 
Students), giving community talks to 
high school students. They don't hear 
enough of the positives about the 
opportunities out there for talented 
Hispanics interested m science. 



HO: What are you specializing in now, a 
why do you enjoy it? 

Pe Icon: I’m doing research 

preventing breast cancer. I look 
insulin-like growth factors 
breast cancer cells to determi 
how these growth factors stimul. 
breast cancer and how can 
be prevented. 

Luz Claudio, assistant professor 
Mourn Sinai Medical Center in N< 
York City. 

HO: Where did you grow up, and how < 
you first become interested in scien< 
Claudio: 1 grew up in Puerto Rico a 
attended the University of Puei 
Rico. I graduated in 1‘PO from 
doctoral program at the AIR 
r.instcin Medical Center. Grovvi 
up. I wanted to be many thin 
including a dancer, photograph 
scientist, or doctor. In my teem 
wrote an article with my uncle a 
submitted it to Siicmifn - Atmru 
about how to clean toxins fri 
the blood, which, of course, v 
never published. I joined Tribet, 
biology clrh, which aUo motivat 
me. We were interested in ecolc 
and the environment in Puei 
Rico. It was hip to be a scientist 



Tor too many [Hispanic] 
kids , science is boring 
and viewed as too 
difficult and too much 
work. They have the 
same mental blocks 
toward science other 
kids have ” 

Luz Claudio, 
assistant professor, 

Mount Sinai Medical Center 
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HO: Very few Hispanics become 
scientists. Why? 

Claudio: Part of it is that they don’t see 
other Hispanics entering the 
sciences. Too many don’t have 
enough role models, For too many 
kids, science is boring and viewed as 
too difficult and too much work. 
They have the same mental blocks 
toward science other kids ha\c. I. 
don’t know another I atino scientbt. 
and I belong to thiee depart- 
ment* — environmental medicine, 
neurobiology, and pathology. 

HO: What were the obstacles you had 
to overcome? 

Claudio: The main one uve to haw tun 
doing this and to look tor the 
creative parts of* my uork.Whai in 
fun about doing it? What make> 
you happy about uuir work? That’s 
the hardest thing. So many things 
can be unpleasant, like writing 
grants and justifying the work. 1 
try to make it fun. 

HO: What are your responsibilities at 
Mount Sinai? 

Claudio: I'm the director of the community 
outreach and education progum in 
environmental medicine, diicctmg 
10 faculty members and designing 
programs to increase the under- 
standing of environmental science in 
the community including hast 
Harlem and the Bronx. For example, 

1 just finished a proposal looking at 
the relationship between air pollution 
and respiratory disease to ascertain 
why there are more instances of 
asthma in the Bronx. I abo advise 
five minority college mideniN in 
environmental medic ine and conduct 
research in blood brain barrier, w huh 
restricts passage of suhManccN in the 
blood from going into the brain. 

HO: What advice would you give a 
talented Hispanic interested in 
pursuing a career in science? 

Claiidio:The reality of science m 1 W(> is 
it’s very bard. The rompetuion is 
incredible, and the mmibei of 



oppoitunities for funding is very 
low. I’ve succeeded by finding a 
combination ot expertise** that 
other people don’t have and 
combining them to create- a new 
kind of science. My post-doctoral 
work was at the Environmental 
Protection Agency, concentiating 
cm reviewing guidelines to test 
substances that might be toxic to 
tlx brain. If you combine one 
or two specialties you’re interested 
m, it can create a new type of 
science that other people might 
not haw seen. 

Dr. Joseph Montoya, associate 

professor of biology and earth and 

planetary science at Harvard University. 

HO: What motivated you to become 
a scientist? 

Montoya: My father was in the Army, so 
I grew up at various army bases, 
spent time overseas m Japan, before 
my parents finally settled in 
C California. I always had easy access 
to water and became interested in 
marine science in grade school. I 
never faced any discrimination at 
Army schools, which always had 
very diverse populations. 1 gained 
my doctorate in biology at 
Harvard University. 

HO: What do you specialize in? 

Montoya: I work on hiogeochemistrv, 
specializing in biological and 
geochemical aspects of nutrient 
cycling, studying the way nutrients 
affect relationships between 
organisms. I focus on nitrogen and 
how the ocean works, which 
affects fisheries and how the 
planet will respond to injection of 
carbon dioxide. 

HO: Why do so few Hispanics enter 
the sciences? 

Montoya: Part of it is that many 
scientifically talented minority 
students are drawn into professions 
that have a more immediate 
relevance ami a more direct way to 






interact with people in their 
community. Science can be a tough 
wll since it might not he rewarded 
as much as other professions. 

HO: How can we encourage more 
Hispanics to enter the sciences? 

Montoya: Strengthen the science 

curriculum in high school, and 
strengthen the enure anricuium. 
We see too many students 
who don't write well. Scientists 
must write well to pubk.li and sell 
out* ideas. 




UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 



COLONIAL LATIN AMERICA. Advanced 
tenure* + rack Assistant or tenured Associate 
Professor in Colonial Latin American history 
(depending upon qualifications and 
experience and consistent with existing 
college and university policy) to begin 9/97 
(contingent upon funding approval). 
Specialization open within colonial Latin 
America but candidates with interests in 
comparative and socio-ethnic history are 
urged to apply. Ph.D. in history or relevant 
field, 3 years minimum teaching 
experience and strong record of 
publication required. Send letter of 
application describing training, scholarly 
interests and courses prepared to teach, 
plus c.v.. and three letters of refeience 
postmarked by November 15. 1996. to* 

Professor Robert McCaa 
Search Committee Chair 
Department of History 
614 SST, 267- 1 9th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 



[he University of Minnesota is an equal 
opportunity educator and employer 
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MEDICINE 



The Art of Healing 

by Roger Deit ? 



~J r. Eliseo Torres was bom tn the 
| Jsmall town of Potcet, Texas, 
J ( — ^ located south of San Antonio. As 
a young Mexican American growing up 
in south Texas, he became acquainted 
with many traditional Mexican folk 
healings known as (iii\ituicri<ino. Among 
the region’s Hispanic population, these 
old remedies were routinely applied to 
treat such common ailments as colds or 
stomach aches. 

At the time, young “Chco" Torres 
thought little about the nature of these 
curious treatments. “I didn’t know why 
my mother and relatives did what they 
did. but it seemed to work.’* recalls 
Torres, who b currently serving as vice 
president for student affairs at The 
University of New Mexico. 

Torres is the author of two books on 
the subject ot Mexican folk medicine: 
Green Mniiiuic: Ihuiinoiuil Mexican- 
Anurium Hcrhtil Rcmctl iv>. and The 1 oik 
Hoilcr: The Mexican- Ameriuw li\hlition of 
C Atrimderi>nio. A portion of Ins large 
collection of herbs, amulets, and other 
Mexican folk healing paraphernalia are 
on display at the American Botanical 
Gardens in Washington, D.G., and Torres 
is a regular exhibitor at the annual Texas 
Folklife Festival in San Antonio. 

Although aware of the practice of 
eur,uuieri<nn\ Torres didn't begin to studv 
it seriously, until 25 years ,,go when lie 
left a position with the Texas State 
Department ot tiducation in Austin and 
moved to Kingsville, Texas, to take a job 
with Texas AM University, a school now- 
part of the Texas A&M system. It was 
there that he met a euhuuleio or healer 
from Del Rio, Texas. The healer, a 
teacher, gave a talk on the ii<rju</cn>7m>. It 
rekindled Torres' interest. 



“I learned a lot from Mr. Juan 
Morin." recalls Torres. *‘I was hooked foi 
life on a passionate hobby that, over the 
years, led me to study in Mexico 
where I apprenticed under several noted 
practitioners ot traditional Mexican 
folk medicine." 




“We keep hearing every so 
often that old ways might 
not be as bad as some 



‘ experts * made them out to 
be. Many forgotten old 
cures actually have turned 
out to work ; they Ve been 
rediscovered by scientists and 
the medical establishment 

Dr. Eliseo Torres, 
vice president for student affairs. 
University of New Mexico 



In the modern world, why would 
someone want to study this old healing 
art? Torres says proudly. “There are 
many reasons. Firstly, in the 1 have 
discovered that people are looking for 
their roots. This is especially true of 
Hispanies. Many of them have been 
exposed to some types of folk remedies 
as kids. They seem to forget them, or 
they didn't understand the history of 
where the practices came from — why 
their mother, grandmother, aunt, or the 
local auMihioro did w hat they did." 

Torres believes that this is a subject 
that allows a people to lediscover their 
heritage, in this case, where such a rich 
tradition of folk medicine and folk 
healing comes from. 

"But there are other reasons to study 
au\iniicu<nio. We keep hearing every so 
often that alternative medicines show 
promise, that all the old ways might not 
be as bad as some ‘experts' made them 
out to be. Many forgotten old cures 
actually have turned out to work: 
they've been ’rediscovered' by scientists 
and the medical establishment. That is 
why there is more of an appreciation for 
studying alternative medicine. Ir's *uT 
now; people are curious; they want to 
know more about alternative healing." 

Torres started out by collecting herbs 
and amulets. Then he studied rituals to 
learn why healers did what they did. 
Now he focuses on both aspects of 
rimmi/cmme. the me of “green 
medicine," which is the use of 
traditional Mexu ail American herbal 
remedies, and the actual rituals and 
practices themselves. 

“Ar first [ concentrated on the 
herbs." lories recollects. “It was natural 
to begin there, remembering as I did 




that for every illness and with every 
ritual there would always he a freshh, 
brewed cup of tea. For example, tea 
made with anise (aim estrellado) will 
soothe a cough while borage (borraja) 
will reduce a high fever.” Torres notes 
that cuiiunicrismo was not used wholly in 
place of modern medicine. 

“Most Mexican parents knew when 
to use folk medicine and when to call a 
physician ” he said. 

After studying herbs, 'Torres delved 
into the more mysterious curtindcrisino 
rituals, which are patterned ways of 
treating various illnesses. He says that 
many of these practices involve the use 
of an egg. an object believed to have the 
mystical property of being able to absorb 
“negative influences" such as sickness 
from a patient. 

Torres notes that the most common 
ailments treated by iin\uhicnswo arc “inal 
de ojo” or the evil eye. which comes 
about through excessive admiration; 
“susto,” translated as the loss of spirit; 
“empacho" a blockage of the intestines 
that causes diarrhea; and “mal .lire" akin 
to an upper respiratory infection. Torres 
observes that au\uulcri<ino is extremely 
popular in third world and Latin 
American countries where people are 
poor and traditional Western medicines 
are not always available. Because 
cummicros usually charge little or nothing 
for their services, treatment is accessible. 

“I feel I'm helping to let this teaching 
out of the closet, “Torres emphasizes. 
“People practiced a lot of these things, 
but thev usually, didn't discuss it; they 
kept it in the closet. I often say it is like 
sex — people do it, but they don't 
necessarily discuss that fact. Its the same 
with some folk medicine practices. Very 
little has been written about the topic, 
and nnkh of what is known was passed 
down by word of mouth, and that has 
resulted in some misunderstandings 
about the topic. 

“By waiting about cnninticrismo, 1 am 
encouraging people to study it more. 
There is a lor of research now in the rest 
of the world, but here in the United 



States we haven’t done much research, 
we've depended too much on modern 
medicine, I guess, and forgot about some 
of the basics.” 

Many of the smder.is who hear 
Torres' charismatic lectures become 
interested in the topic. In the past, when 
he lias taught courses on folk medicine, 
the classes have been packed, sometimes 
with four to five times the number of 
students planned for. Often, they are 
nursing students, or those who might 
someday apply the information practically. 

Since arriving in New' Mexico last 
January, Torres has met with several 
Albuquerque area cur<wdcros and become 
familiar with the local herb stores. 

“There is definitely an interest out 
there among Mexican Americans, and a 
hunger for knowledge from their 
heritage. People here in New Mexico 
have been most receptive and interested 
in this ancient healing form.'' 
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HISPANIC ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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OCTOBER 26-29,1996 

J.W. Marriott 
Washington, D.C. 

Hispanics in Higher 
Education: 
Re-engineering Vital 
Relationships with 
Government and Industry 

l()th Annual Conference of the Hispanic 
Association of Colleges and Universities. 

The meeting will focus on the 
volatile political climate affecting the 
way institutions of higher education 
operate as federal dollars dw indle, 
corporations move toward more 
targeted giving, and affirmative action 
policies are challenged. 

The four-da\ meeting is expected to 
draw more than 600 leaders from 
higher education, business, 
government anti philanthropic sectors. 

For more information contact: 
HAUL) at (210) 692-3805 
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THE ASPIRA 
MOVEMENT: 
35 YEARS 



by Ronald Blackburn-Moreno, national executive director, 
ASPIRA Association, Inc . 



reprinted with permission 




/ IT^ili is is a wry special year for 

f ASPIRA. We proudlv celebrate 
A. 35 years of service to the Puerto 
Rican and l atino community, and as 
pan of our celebration we ho d our 
highly successful first National 
Conference in May in Washington, D.C. 

The ASPIRA National Conference 
was no less an expression of our 
extraordinary successes of the past as it 
was a reflection of our vision for the 
future. Since our beginnings in New 
York City in I *>61 with our first 
counseling program, our first cultural 
events, and our first ASPIRA Club, 
ASPIRA has turned into a major 
force in education and leadership 
development of our young people. 
Today, tens of thousands of Puerto 
Rican and other Latino students walk 
through our doors each year in six 
states — from Illinois to Puerto IC • *,. 

We operate alternative schools, large 
community service programs, health 
education and promotion initiatives, 
local and national internships, educa- 
tional enrichment, counseling and CLI ) 
programs, and significant parental 
involvement programs- -all to 
improve education for our young 
people, to develop leaders, and to bring 
about change. Most importantly, we 
continue to expand our core — the 
ASPIRA Clubs. We have become a 
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nationally-recognized and effective 
advocate for education, and we have 
developed a solid organizational base 
that will ensure our stability well into 
the next century. 

ASPIRA has certainly had its share of 
ups and downs over the years. However, 
we have come out stronger after every 
challenge. I have seen many organizations 
and many good-intentioned and 
committed people who haven't fared 
as well, which makes me ask: why has 
the ASPIRA movement been so 
successful? Where docs ASPIRA s power 
come from? 

ASPIRA s success, of course, is 
closely related to the lack of success of 
the Puerto Rican and Latino 
community over the last 35 years in 
tearing down the walls that bar us from 
any kind of equity in this country. 
Puerto Ricans, and Latinos generally, arc 
not much better off than they were 
35 years ago: urban poverty, poor 
schools, lack of overall educational 
access, dependency, rejection, are as bad 
today as they were then if not worse. 
Many of our children are suffering just 
as much. We are still struggling to get a 
decent education for our children and to 
have the same opportunity as others to 
develop our community. 

But our success is also uTited closely 
to the vision, thoughtfulness, and 



leadership of those who started ASPIRA 
35 vears ago and those who. over the 
years, have refined our way ot serving 
our youth. I hcy developed the most 
comprehensive and effective leadership 
development framework for our youth. 
The mission they developed, we reaffirm 
35 years later and is still what drives us. 
The ASPIRA Proiess. our method of 
developing self-confidence, leadership, 
and pride in our heritage among our 
youth, is still at the core of our work. 
The ASPIRA Club* remain the 
foundation of our youth-centered 
organization. And our commitment to 
the Puerto Rican community is stronger 
than ever. 

for its 35 years. ASPIRA has been 
much more than an organization. Ask 
anv ASP! RAN I If It lias been a 
movement, a movement within the 
Puerto Rican community in our 
struggle to overs nine economic 
dependence and social discnmmation. 

Io those who have built tins 
movement, mv personal congraiulai ions 
on ASPIRA's 35th anniversary, fo our 
friends and supporters, out thanks. Io 
those who will follow us, mav their 
commitment be as unwaveimg as 
those who preceded von. In our 
ASPIR AN I PIS • AiHwh. 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Presidential Candidates Focus on Election 



h\ lues Pinto Alicea 



President Bill Clinton 
-.isx,.*. and Republican prosidonu.il 
' ‘J ‘ candidate Bob I )ole say that 

cutting Americans' taxes is a key issue ofthe 
1996 campaign. But each has approaches! 
the issue differently with broad-based tax 
reduction Tor all Americans. 



Many higher education officials say 
they are heartened by Clintons numerous 
education proposals, particularly since the 
Hole campaign has focused primarily on 
school choice at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

‘There is a very clear difference 
between the priority the president has 
assigned to higher education and the 
relative neglect m Sen. Dole’s higher 
education initiatives.” said Barniack 
Nassirian. director of policy analysis for the 
Washington-based American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities. 

David Merkovvitz, director of public 
affairs for the Washington-based American 
Council on Education. said Clintons focus 
on education helped him win the 1992 
campaign. “From his actions in office, you 
can tell he cares about these issues, but he 
also sees there is political advantage in 
them,” Mcrkowiiz said. 

But several educators interviewed for 
this column said Clinton's proposal* so far 
have a number of shortcomings that must 
he addressed. Moreover, they said the pres- 
ident will face a great deal of opposition to 
his initiative's m the Republican Congress. 

“We have serious misgivings about the 
specifics of what he is proposing.” \.ud 
Nassirian. "The proposals will not do too 
much for access to higher education for 
those* most at risk or for the most needy." 

While Nassirian said he agrees that 
middle-income families are increasingly 
racing tmancial difficulties due to the 
rising costs of higher education and are 
looking for and deserve relief, he added 
that the relief should not be given at ilk- 
cost of lower-income families. 

"Middle- and upper-im omc families 
are already participating in higher educa- 
tion at near saturation he added. ” 1 lu* 
group that is forgotten is the low- income 
students. Their participation is dismal.” 



Ricardo Martinez, executive director 
of the Washington office of the I hspanic 
Association of Colleges and Universities, is 
more pragmatic, say mg that the proposals 
are nicrelv a starting point. "Any proposals 
that allow the Hispanic population to 
lu\e more access to higher education 
should be welcomed by the community,” 
Martinez said. 

President Clinton has proposed three 
election-year initiatives to make college 
more affordable. All three proposals strike 
at the core of a key concern m higher 
education — rising tuition costs. 

It is these tuition increases that are 
alarming families across the country — and 
deservedly so. Chester Finn and Bruno 
Manno. of the Hudson Institute, wrote 
recently m U 'Q. the Woodrow Wilson 
Centers quarterly, that m I9.su, annual 
tuition and fees at public and private 
four-year institutions were 4 and 17 percent 
respectively of median family income. 
Today they are 9 and 3S percent. 

“America knows that higher education 
is the key to the growth we need to lift our 
country,” President Clinton said m 
announcing the tax credits this summer. 
But because of’Yost and other factors, not 
all Americans have access to higher 
education. Our goal must be nothing less 
than to nuke the loth and 14th years of 
education as universal to all Americans as 
the first 12 are today." 

All three of Clintons proposals would 
require congressional approval. The 
proposals are as follows: 

A S1.5U0 tax credit for the first year of 
postsecondary study for all high school 
graduates from families that earn less 
than $1 1 HU MM). To retain the* credit for 
the second year, the student would 
haw* to maintain a B average, stav off 
drugs, and he defined as having no 
felony ding convictions. 

Clinton chose SI. .Sun because U was 
intended in i n\er the c ost ofthe annual 
conmumuv college tuition, although the 
tax ere lit i nuld he applied for any college, 
puhlk or private. 4 he average yearlv 
Him- ii for commumu colleges is $l,2ou. 



!o use a rax credit, taxpayers would 
determine what taxes they owed and then 
would deduct SI Sun. or the actual amount 
of tuition paid if it were lower, from their 
federal income tax. In some cases, the 
credit wotiiu create or add to a refund. 

A tuition tax deduction. Under tins 
proposal, families would subtract 
S lu.t if hi from total income and then 
pay taxes on the balance. 

Taxpayers would decide whether they 
benefit more from a credit or the deduction. 
W hite House aides s.ud a tax credit would 
be more helpful to the typical middle-class 
family than would the tax deduction, 
which would disproportionately help 
those with higher incomes who itemize 
deductions. Nassirian and other educators 
expressed concern that the tax credit 
aimed at poorer students contains a 
performance-based standard while the tax 
deduction docs not. They also expressed 
concern about making needy students 
wait tor reimbursement of their funds. 

"For those people who have money, 
[the tax proposals] would be a windfall, 
but for those who don’t have money, they 
will have to wait up to In months to get 
the [benefit]." said Nassirian. 

‘The combined cost of the tax credit 
and deduction would be $42.9 billion over 
m\ wars, according to the White* House. 
About $45 billion has already been 
accounted for in the president’s budget 
proposal, rile administration has proposed 
raising the remaining $7.9 million bv 
limiting tax deductions for imilnnation.il 
corporations, auctioning radio spectrum 
rights, and increasing the passenger 
departure fee for international travelers. 

A Sl.Vi million program to provide 
$1 4 ll merit sc holaiships to ewrv high 
school student who graduates m the 
lop five percent ol lus or her class. I he 
scholarships would be for one war only 
and would not he based on financial 
need. 1 lie proposal has had its critics. 

"It is a program that will award scarce* 
fcdcial money vve do not hive to people 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



NAHFE Takes Aim at Hispanic 
Underrepresentation 

by Jennifer Kossak 



lien thi* President of the 
United States established the 
Hispanic Employment Program 
(HEP) 2~ \ears ago. there was some 
hope that a battle against the 
underemployment of Hispanic* in 
federal government had begun. By P.DT, 
it had become clear that the HHPs battle 
had failed. In July of that year, the 
National Association of Hispanic Federal 
Executives (NAHFE) published a study 
indicaring that Hispanics have continued 
to be under represented m federal 
government posts. 

The study, known as Project A1 PI-1 A. 
was an outgrow th of NAHFE * effort to 
enhance the opportunities for Hispanic* 
to serve the federal government in 
senior-level positions. Since its inception 
1() years ago. N A FIFE lias sought to 
dispel the myth that there is a dearth of 
qualified I lispame applicants for 
high-level professional posts. To that 
end. the organization strives to identify 
potential candidates, encourage the 
career advaneemeni of its members, and 
provide role models and scholarship* to 
I lispame students 

Given NAHFE* goal*, Project 
ALPHA's analysis of the executive 
development training progiam* at 
15 federal departments and the 
employment profile of Hispanic* in key 
government service posts could have 
been viewed as a dead end Instead, it 
became a point of departme. 

1 he NAHl : E-sponsored report did 
caution that the continued underrepre- 
sentation of Hispanus could not be 
tolerated without prodiu ing a detrimental 
elicit oil the I lispame eommumivk fa uli 
in the fairness of the system I low ever, tn 
combination with its critique. Pro|cit 



AlBilA exhorted governmental 
departments to icvievv career and 
naming progi.mis to allow for full 
representation of minorities, and to 
establish “quahiiablc goals for increasing 
Hispanii workforce representation and 
insuring measurable participation rates 
m executive and management career 
development training programs." 

NAIIIT. began to take shape in the 
summer of PJXfi.At that time, a group of 
Hispanic executives who had been 
inspired by a U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management program decided to form 
an organization that would serve as an 
a..lvocate tor other 1 lispame Americans. 
This new organization was established 
with a goal of focusing on education, 
employment, executive leadership 
development, and the protection of civil 
rights. T he organization was originally 
established as the Association of 
I lispame federal Executives — a name it 
retained until 1 ( W2, when the group 
expanded to encompass the entire 



nation. The asso-i.uion has [seen 
incorporated m the District of 
C 'olombia since 1 'JX-1 . 

Today. NAHFE nu hides a total of 
5on members m its seven regions 
throughout the United States. Members 
of this nonprofit, nonpartisan professional 
corporation include federal employees at 
the GS 12 level and above (semoi 
management positions). military 
personnel at the rank of captain or 
above, and state, county, and municipal 
employees whose posts would be the 
equivalent of CIS 12 or above. 

NAHFEs national officer* include 
President and GEO Manuel Oliverc/. 
Vice President Hmm.i Moreno, 
Secretary Garmon Nydia Olmeda. and 
Treasurer Morrell G. Gaslnon. Jr. 
N AH PE's regional chapter directors are 
Yvonne Kodriguez. Denver, Colo.; 
Gilbert Chavez, Dallas. Texas: Frank A. 
Valdes, Kent. Wash.: and Manuel 

Ohverez. (Pentagon chapter) 1 lerndon.Va. 




"We're all 'trying. 
The whole effort is to 
bring Hispanics into 
government and make 
sure v/eVe m a position 
i i Uete, We vvjr* r/o 

J 

make sure that 
His Panics get a £»iece 
of the: action .'’ 3 

Gilbert Chr/'OT, 

rVitdonal Association of Hispanic 
f - -do^al irn:or;iU:n/'-'s 
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Gilbert Chavez. who is a founding 
member of NAHFE. acknowledged th.it 
the organization faces intrinsic challenges. 
“Its tough,” he said.“YouVc in government 
and crying to tell government. ‘You Ye 
not recruiting enough Hispanics.'" 

Chavez is employed by the U.S. 
Department of Justice m Dallas. Texas, 
where he helped establish the Region 7 
NAHFH chapter m PA>2. Over the 
31 years he has been employed m the 
govermuent, he has become aware of 
several constants — the constancy of 
change in particular. 

“What's frustrating is the change of 
people in government. We find ourselves 
starting all over again.*’ Chavez noted. 
“We did well with the Bush 
administration and we're doing very 
very well with President Clinton." 
Chavez added. "We're all trying. The 
whole effort is to bring Hispanics into 
government and make sure were in a 
position to help... We want to make 
sure Hispanics get a piece of the action.'* 

Carlos Esparza, a charter NAM PE 
member and retired federal employee, 
remains supportive of the organization's 
objectives. “1 expect that someday. 

| NAHFF | will function very much like 
the Senior Executive Association, which 
represents the career senior executives in 
federal government, so that it serves its 
members in a concrete and tangible way. 

I know that in some parts of the 
country, ir is already performing in that 
manner." Esparza said. 

He pointed, in particular, to the 
strength, of tlie Region 3 Dallas 
chapter. At present. NAHFE's Region 3 
organization is in the process of 
reaching out to students, one of 
NAHFE’s main goals. 

Asked about his chapter's progress, 
Chavez explained that the local NAi 11 E 
organization recently formed an 
Education Committee to help combat 
the high drop-out rate. “The statistics arc 
horrible," Chavez suited bluntly. He 
explained that Dallas has suffered from 
an unusiiallv high number of dropouts 
in comparison with the national average. 



“Our kids are not getting out of high 
school. In* added. 

With this concern m mind. 
NAilFF.s Dallas organization recently 
established a fund-raising golf tournament 
to provide scholarships for local 
students. Chavez said he envisions a 
program involving mentorship in the 
region's schools. NAHFF. members, he 
added, will become visible mentors who 
will “show the kids that it can be done 
and try to help them identifv resources. 
Sometimes our community is not aware 
of scholarships." 

Stressing Ins belief that the regional 
level is the place to effect change. 
Chavez expressed his desire to see 
NAHFE chapters in every state. “We do 
good for the country." he concluded, 
"and make sine government is going to 
serve the 1 (ispanic population." 

NAHFE President and CEO Manuel 
Olivcivz characterized his participation 
in the organization as an avocation. “It's 
an opportunity to serve and express my 
low for mv community." he explained. 

Ohverez. who also serves as regional 
director of NAHFE's Pentagon chapter, 
noted that NAHFE members meet 
regularly with the heads of federal 
agencies to monitor, and holster. 
Hispanic representation in each area. 
“We work very closely with the agencies, 
stressing the need to employ Hispanics," 
Olivcrcz said. 

He explained that NAHFF also 
requests announcements from each 
governmental department with an eye 
toward recruiting for senior management 
positions. The organization has also 
availed itself' of the latest technology 
NAHFE has a homepage on the 
Internet, including a menu item on job 
opportunities, and disseminates e-mail 
job announcements. The gioup’s 
Executive Leadership Applicant Refci ral 
System helps to match applicants with 
emplov ment openings 

1 he gioup sponsors careei 
development and training seminars, and 
holds a national confcrciu e. known as 
the Executive leadership Development 



and Recruitment Training Conference, 
each November before Thanksgiving. 
NAHFE also conducts a series of 
seminars on executive leadership 
development and diversity training 
through its Training Institute. 

“I think our biggest accomplishment 
has been being recognized a*; a player 
in the Hispanic community." 
( )livercz commented. 

Referring to Project ALPHA, 
Olivcrcz indicated that NAHFE will 
continue to issue studies of any progress 
Hispanics make within the fiamevvork 
of the federal government. One of the 
objectives is to develop a *rend analysis. 
He commented chut the group’s future 
goals also include membership expansion 
and furrher attention to research and 
policy analysis. 

“The bottom line is that Ehspanics 
are underrepresented across the board." 
he added, stating that Hispanics have 
historically experienced disparate 
treatment. Ohverez. however, says he 
sees the glass as half full. “If you take the 
long view, you are optimism . It's best to 
have that kind of attitude." 

Progress. ( >liverez insists, is relative. 
Noting that any positive impact is 
welcome, he said. “(Yn/a dc 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Placing the Emphasis on “Community” 

Three Community Colleges Reach Beyond Their Campuses 
to Address the Issues of the Residents They Serve 



by Joyce Luhrs 



y. /" ; uh I'ommumtv colleges tin* 

V\ \\/ r , , v 

\\ /' / rirst sto P h>r Hispanic 

V \ ' college-bound students .is 
well an many newly arrived immigrant', 
its not surprising that these institutions 
have developed new roles for themselves 
in their communities. 

Santa Fe Community College. 
Hostos Community College, and 
Miami-Dade Community College are 
three schools that have branched beyond 
their academic walls into the larger 
community using a hands-on approach 
to address environmental problems, conflict 
mediation, leadership development, and 
literary appreciation. 

Santa Fe Community College 

Santa Fe Community College 
developed a model that responds to 
emerging community needs through a 
community-based approach to address 
educational and leadership issues facing 
the culturally diverse population of 
Hispanics. Anglos, and Native Americans 
in the city of Santa Fe and the 
surrounding area. 

Building on the accomplishments of its 
Intereultural Community Leadership 
Project, the Comprehensive Commumtv 
Change Through Educational Partnerships 
Project was set up by the college to 
provide training in leadership development 
for all age groups and sectors of the 
community ranging from youth to senior 
citizens. Using integnted .ippin.u lies, 
holistic thinking, and new technologies, 
the program accesses existing commumtv 
resources and employs collaborative 
methods to solve problems that strengthen 
the Santa Fe community. 

With SI. 2 million awarded for the 
current round of two four-year grants 



from the Kellogg Foui datum, the first 
segment of the grant concentrated on 
leadership development, and the second 
portion of the grant focuses on the 
creation of collaborative partnerships. 
Specifically, the program is looking at 
how partnerships can multiply existing 
resources to solve community problems. 

The colleges actions were timely 
With Santa Fes sudden and sharp 
increase in population, the new 
neighbors were seen as a threat to the 
old way of life in Santa Fe and to the 
c ultural traditions of the city. 

“We are rcall) in transition m Santa 
Fe.” said Rita Mariinez-Purson. dean of 
continuing education at the college."The 
community is certainly undergoing a 
great deal of change because it is a verv 
traditional community tli.it has been 
here since the late I hods and of course 
has <1 long-standing history and tradition, 
both with Hispanic peoples and Native 
American peoples. 



“We are developing a 

more effective K-12 
effort to help bring 
Native American 
students into the 
community college 
and io help them 
make the transition 
into careers ** 

Rita Martinez-Purson, 
dean of continuing education, 
Santa Fe Community College 



“Wluts happening is that because 
the- new population has grown 
dramatical!) and the population has 
changed recently, it has become a real 
tourist mecca. And now there's an over 
commercialization of things. Tourists are 
coming in and staying, and many 
miliion-dollar homes are being built. 
The \alue of' property has gone up 
dramatically, and the local people have 
difficulty buying property, which has 
created conflict between different ethnic- 
groups in the community.” 

One part of the partnership project 
involved the creation of a commimity- 
based facilitator corps. To date, people 
have attended training sessions on 
c onflict resolution, intereultural awareness, 
and mtcivultura! communications 
skills. After completing this phase of 
training, community members have 
moved on to the next level, serving as 
eoniuiunitv facilitators. 

A major thrust of the project is to 
develop the consensus and decision- 
making skills of community members 
through new methods of decision-making. 
To achieve this, the project coordinators 
developed partnerships in the community 
through the public school initiative and the 
pueblo initiative involving an extensive 
outreach eifort. 

“We .ire developing a more effective 
K-12 effort to help bring Native 
American students into the community 
college and to help them make the 
transition into careers. We are also 
working with pueblo agencies (social 
service agencies) and. in particular, 
with Native American educational 
programs that might not have early ties 
into the pueblo schools per sc.” said 
MartiiKV-Furson. 
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"Wo ,1 re partnering with Saint 
Catherines Indian School and with the 
Native Americ an Prep School as well to 
help die counselors in these schools 
work more effectively with their 
students,” she added. 

The project lias been a success with 
over It Ml youngsters and 5ui adults served. 

"Its a real community pride because 
of our long-standing history. 1 here's a 
common ground for all peoples. My 
people ha\e been here for centuries, 
and these people have that sense of 
tradition.” said Martinez-Purson. 

Hostos Community College 

Located in one of the poorest and 
most economical!) disadvantaged parts 
of the country. Hostos Community 
College serves not onh its S.niHi students 
but the community surrounding u m 
the Bronx. The colleges cutting-edge 
and model geographical- information 
systems program is addressing the 
environmental issues of the entire Bronx. 

"With over 2ff agencies from the 
borough working with us. the college 
has set up a one-of-a-kind program in 
the country that overlays the geogr.iphv 
of the Bronx with its census tract, health 
issues, and environmental complaints,” 
said Awilda Orta, dean of planning. 

The need for such a system is evident 
from the serious health problems that 
people sutler from in this borough of 
New York City. 

”*I lie Environmental Protection 
Agency found that the 1 Bronx has the 
highest incidence ol asthma m the 
country. With this new geographical- 
information system, the college will he 
able to tell on am given block where a 
building goes up what are the potential 
health concerns, the population of the 
area, die location of nearin schools, and 
identify the environmental problems." 
Orta explained. 

With Congressional support from 
Jose Serrano and the late New York State 
Senator Joseph Caliber, community 
groups launched this collet live effort 
with the college. Supported bv a grant 
from the Environmental Protection 



Agency and an additional SMmi.uimi 
gram from the borough president’s 
office tor computers, the project 
just completed its first year. Using a 
tr.un-ihe-ir.uner method, the first group 
of" trainers will number around 3*). and 
then with a multiplier effect, several 
hundred people are expected to be 
trained, with a goal of?_nn named and 
out m the field by June 

"The goal is to establish 3o 
neighborhood sites throughout the 
borough in libraries, schools, and 
government offices, to provide the 
computer technology, and to allow the 
lady who lives down the street to come 
and use the technology.*’ s.ud Orta. 

"The first level will be to compureri7e 
the 3n sites, and then the\ can call into us 
and ask questions. The last phase will be 
an aggressive training program to look in 
their homes for environmental problems." 

The community college has other 
programs that include people in the 
larger community, such as Umversit\ in 
the Market, which involves industrial 
sites that have several hundreds of 
businesses that need language and 
computci training for their employees. 
Participants can opt to take courses on 
the college campus or e\en at Hunts 
Point Market. 

A second program, the Women*' .md 
Immigrant’s Rights Center, prondcs 
counseling and legal advice stub as 
developing wills for women termmalK ill 
with AIDS who have children and need 
to make sure their families are taken c ;e 
of. An outreach program works with six 
different high schools to prepare their 
students to come to college. 

"We give them computet training and 
applied math and science because the 
Bionx has some of the worst science labs 
m the city. F hex learn applied science and 
get hands-on experience.” said Orta. 

"Lor example, they had a project on 
hvclroponu s and built the* stands and did 
die* enure* project I hcsc are kids from 
different schools coining on afternoons. 
< n Saturdays, and m the summer.” said 
( )tta proudlv. 



I he devotion of the students to the 
program is evident with attendance 
increasing to '>2 percent in then* schools, 
a i ate that ranks second best in attendance 
onlv behind the nationally renowned 
Bronx High School of Sc ience. 

Miami Dade 
Community College 

.heated in PM4 as a joint eflort 
be tween the Miami public library system 
and Miami-1 Tide C omimimty College, 
Miami Book Lair International lias been 
called the finest and largest literary event 
of its kind m the United States. 

Although the library is no longer 
involved, the fair continues to heighten 
the public’s awareness of books, an 
awareness that, according to Alina 
I nter un. "promotes .t love for reading m 
our multiethnic* community.” 

With the population surrounding the 
college roughly more than 3<f percent 
Hispanic and the balance made up of 
Anglos ,md African Americans, this 
literary program of more than 25ff 
authors reflects the cultural diversity of 
the community. 

The main event, a book fan*, takes place 
over eight days m November and 
combines two elements. The first is the 
outdoor clisp! iv of neatly 3* iff national and 
international exhibitors selling their books 
directly to the public. The book fair also 
includes an antiquarian annex, a children’s 
allox designated for exhibits and stages 
featuring educational and piav activities 
concerned with literature for c hildren and 
voting adults, and epicure row, an outdoor 
area where chef authors gi\e cooking 
demonstrations using recipes and tech- 
niques presented in their cookbooks. 

"We literal!) close the streets around 
the campus, booths go up. and exhibitors 
i an sell their books.” said Interian. 
“Several bundled thousand people come 
through." said Interian. executive direc tor 
of the nonprofit organization based .it 
Miami-1 )adc Omimunux College. 

With support from loc al and national 
foundations, go\ernment agencies, and 
corporations, the annual event draws 
o\ c » M >.i ff ff i visitors 
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The second part of the hook Mir is 
the Congress of Authors, bringing in 
more than 25<) authors of national and 
international repute representing all 
genres of writing. Such illustrative 
authors have included Maya Angelou. 
Pablo Antonio Cuadra. Jonathan Ko/ul. 
Betty Friedan, Carlos Fuentes, Anne 
Rice, Sidney Sheldon. Susan Sontag, 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko, LK.ir lh|uelos, 
and John Updike. Throughout the event, 
the authors conduct readings, give 
lectures, and participate in panel 
discussions on .1 vanciv oi topics. 

A special feature is the presentation 
of 25-30 authors from 1 a tin America 
and Spain, who read their works in 
Spanish. To pull off this event on siieh a 
grand scale requires people power, and 
In rerun draws upon ovvr 2u different 
committees and calls in I. (Hid volunteers 
nude up of college students and faculty 
and community member*.. 

“The community feels a sense of 
ownership for this event." stared 
Interian.“They really relish that. 

“I get a lot of calls saying ‘1 want to be 
involved. I want to volunteer.* T hey work 
in vattous capacities as ushers, and they 
watch the kids in different activities. There's 
a lot to do in raking care of our visitors. 
Without these volunteers, we couldn't pm 
together this event," she added. 

To serve children and young adults, 
the fair brings thousands >4 students 
f in 45S public and private schools to 
listen to the authors. The organi Minin’-, 
oucri ten program also brings authors to 
Miami and directly to the schools. 

“The students get really motivated to 
hear the authors who they have been 
reading in school. Wo hope that this will 
turn them into lifetime readers." said 
hitman. 

The activities of the fair’s nonprofit 
corporation have now expanded to 
include the sc hediihng of other activ mes 
throughout the year. \m h as 
writing workshops, evening presentations 
of author,, panel discussions, and 
lite rary performances. 
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who do not need the funds," said Nassinan. 
On flic campaign trail. Republican 
presidential candidate Bob Dole criticized 
C Hinton s proposals, sav mg.’* I here he goes 
again... Who knows what taxes he'll 
increase if he should he i eclated?” 

1 he Dole campaign has offeied 
limited proposals m education. Instead, 
Dole has called tor lax ait lor all 
Americans, a fax cut that has some 
educators shuddering over its implications. 

Nassinan said rhat although Dole has 
not said he intends to cut the federal 
education budget, it is iikelv that it will be 
reduced to finance the tax cuts. 

"It doesn’t lake too much ctlorr to see 
that domesrie discretionary spending will 
be on the chopping block, and that’s 
where most of our funds are," said 
Nassinan. "1 hgher education funding 
would likely be under enormous duress 
under Ins economic reordering." 

Others are a little more optimistic 
about the Dole campaign. Merkow it? s,ud 
that even though Dole has nut chosen 
education as a major plank m his platform, 
he was a “fairly consistent supporter of 
financ ial ,nd programs'* when he served as 
a senator from Kansas. No ta Dole has 
olleicd (wo maiot education proposals, 
,k cording to his campaign 1 hey arc: 

An l.ducauon C Consumer’s Warranty 
foi public schools parents I'lie 
warranty is a list of In assuranc es that 
all public school parents will receive 
“m exchange for contributing their 
hard-earned monev and enn listing 
then children u the American public 
school s\ stem." 

Dole said the- warranty would guide 
even educ ation polic v lie makes as 
president. Among the* assurances are that 
Jnldicn will attend a vile- >c hnol. leai n the 
three R s through proven methods, arrive 
at college prepared to do |lirst-vear-suu!c*iu|- 
!«‘vel work, attend a school not tu-d down 
pv federal ied tape, and learn the* nations 
histoiv and deniiuiath values and studv 
ilu* Ja>uis ul western iivih/aiinn 
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Provide cash scholarships of at least 
S l.mio to elementary school undents 
and SI, 5(io to high school students to 
attend the public or private school of 
their choice. 

Dole said his S2.5 billion proposal 
would reach about |o percent of elementary 
and high school students and would not 
increase the budget deficit because >u* 
would eliminate or cut other education 
programs to fund the scholarships. 

"Nome families already have school 
choice.” Dole said. "Thev have it because 
they happen to be wealthy. 1 want all of our 
children to have the same opportunities." 
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SANTA MONICA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
DISTRICT is currently accepting applications 
for the following positions: 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 

Vice-President, Planning and Development 
DEADLINE: 10/31/96 

Must possess a master's degree. Salary: 
$ 1 0 1 ,373. Start Sate: January 1 997 

PART-TIME POSITION 

Men's Volleyball Coach 
OPEN UNTIL FILLED 

Salary range: $40. 53/hr. $43.67/'hr plus 

stipend. Start dote: January i 997 

A district application and job description must 
be obtained by calling (310) 452*9336 (24 
hour employment information), or write to the 
Office of Academic Personnel, Santa Monica 
Community College District, 1 900 Pico Blvd , 
Santa Monica, CA 90405. 

rt/j/eoe 
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BOOK REVIEW 



The Maria Paradox: 

How it Stifles Latina Women and How it Can Be Overcome 



by Gary M. Srcrn 



hat are the effects of a Latina's 
being raised to be the perfect 
■ daughter, the selfless wife 

who is devoted to others at the expense 
of herself? Authors Hr. Carmen Inoa 
Vasquez and Rr. Rosa Maria Gil in their 
1W6 book Hit' Maria Paradox: Hoir 
Luiih ('.tin Mcroc Old World Traditions 
with Sew World Self-Esteem (G.l J . 
Putnam's Sons'! show the damping 
effects of what happens when Latina 
women come to America and clash with 
American values. 

Faced with an American culture that 
pron i ot es i ndependen c e, self- tu Ifjllm en t . 
and assertiveness. Larinas can easily 
become overwhelmed by stress, conflict, 
and guilt. Vasquez and Gil introduce the 
term " maiianismo!' the female counterpart 
to machismo. Thev define wun.w/>//je as 
an ideal that women are expected to 
follow that encourages them to strive to 
become the perfect wife and daughter. 
The ramifications of the "Maria Paradox" 
discourage Latinas from pursuing higher 
education and lead to depression, spousal 
abuse, and sustained stress. 

Gil. a Cuban native who emigrated 
to the United States in 1 901. reside*' in 
Manhattan, and serves as senior vice 
president with the New York City 
Health and Hospital Corporation, said 
that encourages men to he 

strong, assertive, and dynamic . and to 
take the lead, while marianismo conditions 
women to be submissnc, passiw. and 
subordinate in their relationships with 
men. Living in Latin and South America, 
where marianismo predominates, women 
might face problems, but. at least, they 
blend m with the prevailing culture. It 
she emigrates to the United States, this 
HMrMMi.oHe dashes with American 




values, which suggest that women assert 
themselves, have independent careers, or 
choose to live on their own when the\ 
are single. 

Exposed to this new culture, a l atuu 
woman often feels madequ He. She 
questions her abilities, wonders about 
her limitations, and wants to expand her 
boundaries but feels trapped b\ cultural 
norms. Heme her self-esteem is 
lowered. Vasquez 'ays. who was born m 
the Dominican Republic, emigrated to 
the U.Nin P^S, resides m Queens. New 
York, and is director of clinical internship 
m psychology at New York Guv's 
Bellevue Hospital. Laima women see 
American women brandling out and 
want to emulate them, but the 1 atm 
e ulture lesincts them. Slav .it home, t ike 
cate of \our children, listen to u*m 
husband, the provider — these are the 
subliminal and explicit messages that she 
me orpoiaies If the worn in is told tint 



she c umot do cei ram things sR- iK.nhs 
that message, teebm: inadequate 

fills concept ot ruu.im'nr* has .m 
impact on a 1 atuu woinm’s tlni't n.r 
education and desire to obtain lugiui 
education. Latina parents ojren sc* nd a 
message to their daughters to de\e|op 
their skills around the house, t* > f*viis on 
becoming a mother, their primarc role 
in life, observes Gil Education is often 
considered important hut s.Aoiidm to 
becoming a mother I anna women do 
not tull\ put their eneig\ into higher 
education. she s.ivs As .i piotesvor at 
C olumbia L tn\ersit\. 'he oRc i\o mam 
Latinas who are passive in class, do not 
ask cjuestn ns. and acquiesce to i 
professor’s authoiit\. It earl\ m hie. 
women are told the\ can s t ». »k Well, be* 
adept at household t.oks but ne not 
inteiieemalk gifted. tRv v d! o!tm 
incorporate that message* 

The book is called Hu Mina 
because women cannot be’ two 
conflicting things omult unviisK -\ 
woman cannot be sivu.ilk luhilled ind 
at the s.mie tune pure and chasm She 
c.iimot be a scxualk fulfilled 'ingle 
woman who is h\;ngb\ herself and gain 
her parent’s approval In mg and 
experiencing this Malta parij«»\ i m 
result m sea unis problems to individuals 
and families, suggests \ isque/ Vk bo 
Heated lamia women win* haw been 
abused but refuse to pic*" ch.uges 
because of a biu.d dev on. m I nnih 
"1 don't like that lu* comes home 
chunk.” thev will vi\. “but lie n a good 
pro\ ider W hat am 1 to dor thev ask 
rlu roru allv. \ ic ti*m/e*ci uni poweiless. 
tln*\ fni to sec that their i uhuu pievenr-* 
them riom acting m then own defen-e 
It is win ooiilliviine to dcieiimne whit 
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\ t » 1 1 i in keep from tin* old culture and 
take from ilk* new culture. happed 
!'''t\uv!i ilk* two i illume. 1 atin.is want 
to In* Annin .in but Jo not w.mt to 
forsake then loots, she s.i\s 

budging the gap between the 
*. ultuies b\ adapting to Aiiiene.i while 
in uniammg ones roots c .m solve.- a 
l itin.t's Jilennn.i / *#« A/.in.t l\ihi,L w 
suggests rh.it i ert.nn positive t iihiii.il 
values 1> w e ot tin laimb .nul m‘iih‘ ot 
lespeit toi elder-. i in be mamtatned. 
but ' t notes ili.n nit.iin v. lines will 
voiitlnl with, the new • nhiire. I he 
wommii who Jihum's to be submissive 
and l.uh like .uni withholds expressing 
!ni neeJs will iikeK pot Mi-ieeJ 
in the business wmlJ. ihmb die 
< * 'i porate 1 idde; or hei ome i 
risk taking emu pi enein 

While the M/iond generation l .itiu.i 
is adapting t<« Aiiutk ,m wines, the 

authors uepest tb.it I lisp.mn p.neiits 
bo i n ol .inother i ultnu iiiin .ilso .nljust 
to Amerii .i One 1 ' vear-old gnl tlut 
\.i .ijikv tie iied fell hunuh.iied when 
h\ i m .inJmotln i held het li uni .is she 
n i ompamed hei i«> s. Into! 

“KeqvU iiiiel go both wavs." s.u* 
\.ni|ue/ “In tills <ounti\. holding a 
!' s v .ii old m»i‘s hand on rhe w.i\ to 
si Into] m hont ol hei peers is j no-no 
Savme to i ! itnu teenager tlut 



I lisp.nhe girK Jo not date is not 
adjusting to American culture.” 

How can Latina women overcome 
thu paradox? Learning to make one's 
own chokes and feeling good about 
them are key. When a 2n-year-oki Laima 
a- sens her independence and says that 
she wants to live alone and start a career, 
.he must believe m tins decision even if 
her parents raise objections. It takes a 
strong personality a willingness to 
determine goals and puisne them, and 
developing a support sysrem of women 
who have common goals, observes (ill. You 
aie vour own choices, the book declares. 

A woman needs to barn that what 
she learns ui childhood is not written in 
stone, notes till. Learning to compro- 
mise between the values of growing lip 
and establishing one's own values is key. 
She must ask. “How can I do this 
without feeling gmhy or depressed 
about mv choice?” It a family member 
tries to undermine a Latina In making 
her feel guilty, resisting his her negative 
influence is vital. I alma women — in 
order to attain their goals— might 
c hoosc to withdraw or recede Irom their 
famiiv.T hey might choose to stay close, 
but maintain some distance. 

Yascjikv says that r/MiMmVwe is not 
unique to I lispamcs and might be 
exhibited m other cultures -but does 




“Latina parents often 
send a message to their 
daughters to develop 
their skills around the 
house .... Education is 
often considered 
zmpQii tant bwt 
secondary to 
becoming a mother/'" 



Dr. Rn^n Maria Gil, 
co-author, 

The /Vi aria Paradox 





Carmen Inoa Vazquez. Ph.D. 
co-author. 

The Mario Poradox 



prevail among l annas. She attributes its 
preponderance in Laimas to the effects 
of Hispanic Catholicism and turning 
Laimas into Virgin Mary-like figures. 

I he new American Latina who reads 
this book and takes its message to heart 
can learn to feel comfortable about both 
cultures. She can maintain closeness to 
the family that she loves and still be true 
to herself, asserts Vasque/. She will have 
more control over her life and will 
initiate actions out of* her own volition, 
not out of guilt She will also feel a sense 
of entitlement and deserving and will not 
(eel guiltv about averting her own needs. 

I low can tlie cvcle ot be 

broken? “I.atinas.” aver' Hr (111. “need to 
rethink How do we iaise our children? 
Must we nuke our bnvs vvrv rigid so as 
men they will not erv ? Must women be 
so passive and stifled in their ambi- 
Hons : ‘“ (.lender behaviors are veiv old. 
she adds, but can be' broken 
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A Homecoming to Savor 

Dr. Antonio RiguaE Returns to Our Lady of the Lake 



V n .1 national scale. few have 

W 

\\ //contributed more to the 
‘ advancement of the iorttmes of 
Hispanirs m higher education than has 
Dr. Antonio Ramon Rigual. HR 
concept of the Hispanic Association of 
C Colleges ami LLmorsuies (II ACL 5 ) 
began as an alliance with no paid 
employees in 1‘JKC then by l'm| grew 
to employ a staff of 23. run on a SI. 3 
million annua! budget, and establish 
offices in San Antonio. f<*\as. and 
Washington, l).(\ Kigual headed 
HACU as its founding executive 
director and president from May 
August lnui. 

I ast June. R igual relumed “home” to 
Our l ady of the i .ike University in San 
Antonio to reassume the position of Vice 
president lor institutional atlvaiu emeiit, 
a job he had held at the school from 
1‘fS") to IVSS. hi his fund-raising roie, he 
will lead the university in its current 
S1<» million capital campaign aimed at 
building a new library. Aiso. Rigual will 
direct alumni relations, publu relations, 
and publications. Under his former 
tenure, student enrollment increased 
more than .So percent, and eomnbununs 
reached the highest level in the 
institutions history. 

Sister Ldizabeth Anne Suehenfuss. 
president of Our lady of the hake 
University, said she o pleased to have 
U igual rrliini I • > the institution where 
he hail spent 23 vears ,h .i professoi and 
adimins‘iaioi\ 

“I appreciate his expertise, his 
experience. and, partuulailv. his 
commitment to the umwrsitv. ' Sister 
hh/alu ill Anne s ml in June. 

hi addition to creating the i oncept of 
IIAC'U vvlnle an administratm at 1 he 
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I ake. Rigual aKo worked to develop the 
idea of the Hispanic Student Success 
Program, a national i lispanic student 
drop-out prevention and college prepa- 
ration project. 1 le served as us director 
for three years, raising more than S3 
million. Also at Our Lady of the Lake, 
Rigual created two Weekend College 
programs for nontraditional adult 
learners m a University Weekend 
College, now running in San Anronio, 
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Houston, and Dallas. Enrollment at any 
of the three campuses allows students to 
earn bachelors or master’s degrees 
wulnn two years by attending classes 
on weekends. 

Rigual reflected on his return to his 
long-time place of employment, saying. 
“It really is great to be back in San 
Antonio and at Our lady of the Lake. 
We realized by being gone that rhis was 
where we wanted to In — sometimes 
it takes that. And we’re happy to be 
back here.” 

Rigual says that the idea for 1 1ACU 
developed over a period of three to four 
years while at The Lake. Tins year, the 
association is celebrating its tenth 
anniversary. Rigual explains his reasons 
for founding ! 1 ACU. 

“ I here was .1 level of frustration 
among administrators at what aie now 
known as Hispanic- serving institutions 
of higher education in dealing with 
those who controlled resources. I’m 
talking about governmental, private 
foundation, ami corporate resources. 

“We would go to the Northeast and 
no one would know about the 
phenomenon that had taken plat e over 
the pievunis In to 13 veais in the 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



development of institutions chat serve 
high percentages ot‘ l hspanic students. 
We thought that individually, those 
institutions would probably not be able 
to do very much to increase the level or 
consciousness of* those who were in the 
business of providing resources to 
institutions of higher education. 
( 'ollectiveiv. however, we might be able 
to achieve a much greater presence, and 
so it was from that ule. 
its origin." 

Riguals Hispanic Student Success 
Program was the first majoi project 
carried out by HAUL 1 . It was an effort to 
determine if early intervention in 
students' careers could have a positive 
effect on their college-going rates. 

Rigual observed. “What we did was 
look at transition poults that might be 
critical. The transition between middle 
school and high school, the transition 
between high school and college, the 
transition from community college to 
four-year institution. What the Hispanic 
Student Succ ess Program did was design 
strategies that would increase the 
likelihood of those transitions actualh 
taking place, of students moving or 
flowing from one level to the next. 

"Through the generous support of a 
couple of major foundations and 
charitable trusts, flic Pew C'haru.ble 
Trust and The F-ord foundation, we 
were able to get that program 
started and expanded on a national level 
in metropolitan .nea* with high 
concentrations of Hispanic students." 

Now oikc- again a sollcge 
administrator at Our lady of the Lake 
University. Rigual still sees challenges 
that be before 1 lispamc educators. I ie 
caiitiMis. "fhc number of l anno 
administrators m higher educ ation w still 
verv small. I think we certamlv need to 
look m the higl i education 
environment at wavs m which more 
Latinos can move on to the senioi 
positions m colleges and universities, 
including the leadership positions. It's a 
changing cm iromneiir. I think the issue s 



I Var Editor: 

In rlie ailicle "Pies-ang (01 More 
llisp.mii Journalists*' (//ny./m. ( >utlook\ 

Aug. 2). 1 was incorrectlv c|uoted as sav ing 
ihat People magti/ine declined to write 
about the double-suicide of two I hspanic 
teens last u*ar in Honda. In fact. People 
published a lengihv article about this 
tragedy. W hat the writers and editors i.u 
Peopb . i failed to do was explore the 
“I hspanic " angle of how young I hspanic 
Americans cope* with their old-fashioned 
parents vv ho oftentimes don't agiee with 
die mores of this country. People is 
publishing a new Spanish-ianguage 
edition beginning in October. These 
issues and others impacting the 1 lispamc 
coninumitv m the United States will be 
explored cjinte thorough!) m the future 
with this new magazine. 

Amalia Duarte 
Reporter 
People magazine 

I )ear Editor: 

it was tndv enlightening and 
refreshing to read the stor\ "A first 
Hand look at Politics m Action.” which 
appealed on in the Aug. b> issue ofyom 
magazine. I tmlv believe it is crucial for 
students like Nora Manducna to get 
involved at the level of the convention 
to deal |vvith| and understand the issues 
dial oil! public elected officials legislate 
and rrapple with. 

It is abo the lesponsihiluv of those of 
Us who are fortunate to have access to 
the media to bung all issues to the fumt 
burner so th.it even one young and old 
can benefit from t! argument. 

I commend vour publication fm 
giving students and future leaders of 
A met ic i i voice' 

Angelica Aguino-Gonzalez 
Producer 
Latino Journal 

( Latino Journal is a weekly radio 
magazine airing in New York City 
that deals with issues affecting the 
Latino community.) 
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haven't changec dramatical!). hut some 
of them have intensified." 

Rigual also sees the attack cm 
affirmative action as a key item for the 
attention of I lispamc administrators 
over the next several vears. 

"Hispamcs will fare well if the 
emphasis is put on low income, hi 
general. when a group is as 
underrepresented as Latinos are m 
higher education and in many of the 
profession*, it is important to encourage 
not onlv Hisp.mics who are low income 
but also those who are middle income 
and at other levels. So. the attack on 
affirmative action might have an impact 
on all Latinos, but particularly on those 
who might have been at slightly higher 
inc ome levels." 

To sum things up, after all of his 
achievements. Rigual is still looking 
ahead to more successes. He concludes. 
‘Tin enjoying vv hat fm doing. I'm bai k 
at an institution where I see both a job 
and a purpose. One of the things 1 
appreciate is the sense of purpose that 
relates to Hispanic higher education that 
I have here. PersonaUv it feels very good 
to be bac k and working once again with 
rhcsc issues. 
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STUDENT SUCCESS 



Measuring Success Thirty Years Later 

ASU Upward Bound Celebrates Three Decades of Achievement 



by Sarah Auffrct 



Ji on Miranda came from a f.tnnlv 

h 

1 ^% of migrant workers, toiling in 

- ' the dusry fields as a youngster c o 
help his parents feed 1 1 children. Today 
he is an attorney with a law practice in 
south Phoenix. 

Lupe Jasw> remembers snuggling to 
learn English when she came to Arizona 
trom Mexico at the age ot S. Now 
she owns a successful Phoenix 
advertising agency that specializes m the 
Hispanic market. 

Jose Ronstadt used to t ike the bus 
from Nogales to Aii/ona State 
University everv Saturday during the last 
two years ot high school, determined to 
better himself. Currently, he is an 
executive with the lelemundo network 
m Los Angeles. 

"Hie three are pioneers from the 
Upward Pound program at Arizona 
State University, having been part of the 
very tirst class from d*i years ago. hi then 
footsteps have followed about 2.ui)il 
others, all low -income, potential 
first-generation -i ollege-bound teenagers 
whose dreams until then had gone no 
further thin the high school door. 

ASU's Upvvanl Hound college 
preparatory program is the oldest of its 
kind in Arizona, funded since its 
inception by the U.S. Department of 
Education .r part of the federal I RIO 
programs. About three-fourths of the 
students go on to attend ASU. and another 
2 ( i percent enroll at Arizona’s other state 
universities or cnmmuimv colleges. 

Nationally Upward Hound students 
are four limes more likely to earn an 
underguduate degier than aie then 
counterparts who did not p.u ticip.ite. At 
ASU. H>n pen cut of die students who 



have gone through the program m the 
last five years graduated from high 
school, and 7*1 percent are still in college 
or have graduated. 

Like the students who have entered 
the program every year since. Miranda, 
lasso, and Kousiadi attended academic 
preparation and personal development 
classes at ASU for 2n Saturdays during 
their junior and senior years of high 
school. 7 hey lived on campus for an 
intense six- to eight-week regimen of 
classes each summer. 

l or Jasso, it was the first time her 
protective parents had allowed her to 
spend a night avvav from home. Thev 




| The Upward Bound college preparatory program 
I helped launch Lupe jasso (left) and Ben Miranda into 
i advertising and law careers, respectively. Irv Com. 
j (right) who has directed the program for 25 of its 
j 30 years, has helped about 2,000 teens from low-income 
families see their potential to become first-generation 
college students. 



visited the residence hall beforehand to 
make sure there was sufficient supervision 
and a eurfevv. 

**lt was a wonderful experience.*' said 
Jasso, 45.“ We had some real role models 
those first years, instructors who took 
such <m interest in us. Most of n s weren't 
that disciplined, but our English teacher. 
Rose Duarte, told us that we were 
voting men and women and we had to 
behave .is such. She would accept 
nothing less than our best. 

“The program taught us high 
expectations and goals. It also taught us 
about being structured and about 
getting outside our comfort zone to 
mingle with other cultures." 

Jasso graduated from ASU m i‘)74 
with a degree in advertising design. 
Miranda graduated in 1 ( >7o, returning to 
earn a law degree in 1 DS2. He remembers 
finding the transition to ASU difficult, 
despite the intense preparation. 

“We minority students didn't have 
a history at ASU. and that made it 
hard.” said Miranda. 47. " There were 
very few minority kids in om cl.issos. 
and we came from backgrounds with no 
coliege education. It was a struggle to 
adjust academically. 

"The people at Upward Hound 
nudged me along. 1 hev familiarized me 
with the application process, fin.nnia! 
aid, the campus. Just having people 
believe m me made all the diffeieiu e.” 

ASU has been able to boast many 
success stones over the veais. Main 
graduates still stay in loin h with Irv 
Com. director for the past 25 years, and 
Marianne Rot calorie, the personal 
development e oordmatoi. 




rflHs., 



!Vto Rubio, now 31 .uul an engineer 
at Intel, said the Upward Bound staff and 
students were like a family to him. 
Though he once dropped out of ASU to 
support a w ill* and children, he couldn't 
bear the thought of disappointing those 
who had believed in him. 

" They put all their trim and effort 
into my success, and 1 couldn’t face 
them if 1 didn't return to get that 
degree," said Rubio. “So 1 came back. It 
was a rough road, buc they supported 
me. Mr. Com lias been instrumental in 
everything I've done." 



" The program taught 
us high expectations 
and goals. It also taught 
us about being 
structured and about 
getting outside our 
comfort zone to mingle 
with other cultures ” 

Lupe Jasso, 

Upward Bound Alumna 



L.e Roy (Chappell, 25. ercilits 
Kmuitone fui helping linn owuome 
difficult personal issues. I iiotigh 
dyslexic, lie graduated from ASU in 
l‘)‘M and now teaches Lnglish to oldei 
students who are trying to finish high 
school through Maricopa County's 
Ciencsis program. In 1 1 >* >4 lie was named 
a National TRIO AUuever. one of 
3 d nationwide. 



liven those who take a different route 
than a b.u calaureate degtee claim that 
Upward Bound made a wist difference 
in their lives. Rudy Chacon. 37. 
believes that without the program he 
might have ended up like many of his 
high school classmates- -"in prison, on 
drugs, or dead." 

Chacon said he ga\e up a “had attitude." 
got an associate’s degree’ in computers, 
and has worked for Bank One of 
Arizona for IS years. 

Lety Miranda C iaivia. 3 !. immigrated 
from Mexico at I 4, the oldest of 15 chil- 
dren. After Upward Bound, she went to 
community college for two years 
before going to work to help support 
her younger brothers and sisters 
today, she is general manager of Pmixi 
//n/MJM newspaper. 

The Arizona State University 
Upward Bound Program continues to 
receive about Inn applications per war 
tin- its 5" available spots. According to 
Coin, the program is struggling with 
escalating costs, increasing regulations, 
and rumors of federal funding cuts. The 
university has undertaken fund-raising 
efforts to help siippoit its highly 
successful program so that it i an provide 
similar opportunities for the wars to «. onu . 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS 
& SCIENCES 

■\pphe.n ions .uul nominaiiotis .ire imitcd lor (he 
puMh*m ol Dean cl ihe College ol \ris .uul .Sciences ,n 
the t‘ni\crsil> ol Missouri-Kolla As (.hsel a*. .ulema 
and .iJmiiiistr.ime ollker oi the College, ihc dean 
reports to the ihaiucllor and hilhlK the l ol lotting 
Julies 



• pros ides academic leadership In* the College in 
luUilhue its icathiny. leseaa h. .uul sort a e 
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the College 
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c e . in she iC( ruiimeul o| students 
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resources. >n ». oopcra.toti with the V ue Oiaikellor 
loi l ri‘.cis;t\ ■\(l\ aiuemeiil 
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in campus planning .iiis I d;\ts|on making 
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ui'iuulion ol eng meet mg and 'Cieiue I ne College ol 
Vns and Suenee> me Hide' departments ol Chemistry. 
Computet Socnco. I o'ininii(>. I ttghsh. History and 
P« 'i’lical Science, tale Scene cs. Maihenutus and 
Statistics. Philosophy and l.ilvial Vtls Pin s| s jl 
I .dik alien and Kecseaiion. Pliwus, psychology. the 
Vrmy ami \ir I oue ROIC programs. the Center lor 
I n\ irtmmemal Soi'iuc and lechnology. ihe 
Maii.ieemcnl S\ stems 1‘ioet.iin. the Ot.tl 



Coinmuiikations Centei. ihe Ri 



»nal Pii'tessional 



Development Center, and the Writing ( enter 

Ihe i. andidaie's aeademu credentials must i|uaht\ the 
individual loi a tenured position as lull protessoi m a 
depaiinieni aiilnn the College ol Vris and Sciences 
Salar\ is „om men su rate with experience and 

(|U.ihliv.iii«tns Vpplu .ltioiis uith a (ompielicti'iv e 

lesiniie and the names, addt esses, and telephone 
mnnheis ol toe relerences should he seni to 

Dr. Paula hut/, ('hair 
Search Coir, mittee for the Arts 
(V Sciences Dean 
College of Arts & Sciences 
121 Pulton 

l niversity of Missouri-Kulla 
Kolia, MO 654(19-113(1 

\ppliC(iiinn\ mid nominations, will be relieved 
beginning October /. IVV6 Vpplu alums w , 1 1 be 
.kuepled until a (.andi. I. ilc is selected 



Ihe I "nisei n \ ol Missi>nn-Ko||a is .m Vliiim.iioe 
\(.ii»*n I i.) i ' »j 'fv it (milt s I mplo.ci omiiniiu »l lo 
iiuieasiM ■ .ij\ersii\ in it' aduunisti.itioii Vpplu.iii.ai' 
liom 'M-iien .uni 1 1 • i *i* •* Mu s .ue s 4 . lulled and strongly 
CMe •llltieed 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 

Graduating into Debt 

bx Incs Pinto Alicea 



Once* von*)dcrc*d to he 
rhe most relucram to pay 
tor higher education 
through loans, I. .ltiiio graduate and 
professional students .ire borrowing more 
to pay for school, according ro a recent 
study conducted by two higher education 
nonprofit organizations. 

The report said all graduate tnd 
professional students are borrowing at an 
alarming rate to finance their education, but 
Latino students, who represent 5 percent of 
all student borrowers, are one of the groups 
whose borrowing habits haw increased the 
most in recent years. Sixty percent of 
Hispanic students reported using loans for 
their studies compared to 54 percent of 
white, non- Hispanic students, the report said. 

"Historically Hispanic students were 
more reticent to borrow.” said Jamie B. 
Merisotis, president of the Institute for 
Higher Education Policy, a Washington- 
based organization that conducts research 
and policy analysis on higher education 
issues and that prepared the report with the 
Boston-based Education Resources Institute, 
a private guarantor of non-governmental 
student loans and provider of services that 
promote access to higher education. 

"Hispanic students were more 
concerned about taking on debt," Merisotis 
added. "But that is changing.” 

The study. "CudniUintf into IXht: I'ln 
of Borrowing for CiudiMfr Mid 
Broft^ionol Students" said that even though 
many of these giaduate and professional 
students work, either full time or part time, 
the high costs of an education at that level 
require manv of them to seek financial aid. 
Since they are ineligible for mmy of the 
need-based grant programs available to 
undergraduates, graduate and professional 
students are increasingly reiving on loans 
In 1W3, one-third of all graduate and 
professional students reported having 
borrowed for their postbaccalaureate 
education, and 53 percent of graduate and 
professional students had accumulated debt 
from their undet graduate or graduate 
education Data from the Federal Kinulv 
Education Loan program tnd the new 
federal Direct Vudent loan progum- 



the main sources of student loans— -indicate 
thar tin- total amount borrowed by 
graduate and professional srudenrs jumped 
ro $7.7 billion in l‘W5 from $4.4 billion in 
IW3, a 74 perceiw increase m rwo years, the 
report said. 

“The trends of increased borrowing 
and greater level* of cumulative debt could 
have serious long-term consequences tor 
these students and rhe nation as they start 
their postgr iduate lives.” the report said. 
"Decreased participation in lower-paying 
public service-oriented fields, higher 
default rates, reduced consumption — all 
of these are potential effects of the 
ever-increasing borrowing In students to 
finance their educations.” 

While graduate and professional 
students account for less than 14 percent of 
the total enrollment in American higher 
education, they borrow 2N percent of the 
total student loan dollars, the report said. Of 
about $35 billion that the government 
spends each year on student aid. To percent 
goes to loans and onlv 3‘> percent to grants 

The percentage of loans is likely ro rise, 
say several higher education experts, 
because Congress favor* loans over grant* 
and because the federal government hi* 
eliminated in the latest round of budget 
cuts several need-based graduate programs 
*uch as the Harris Fellowships and the 
Jawts Eel lows hips, which were designed 
to increase the number of' minorities m 
graduate and professional schools. 

lane (iheknun. a *poke*womiu for the 
L\S. Department of Education, said the 
programs were eliminated because thov were 
"small. administratively burdensome, and 
duplicative of the broader financial aid 
program” otic reel by the federal government. 

"Policymakers are saying that the federal 
responsibility to finance higher cduc.inon 
should *top after the undergraduate le\el. *o 
you are seeing fewer subsidies." Merisotis 
s.nd “(iraduau* s.jdcnts are taking .< 
disproportionate hit bv C ongress." 

1 he “(Graduating into Debt” report n 
important because lir tie ha** been written 
about the hi mow mg being done b\ neu!\ 
3 million students attending gradual md 
professional schools annuallv 1 here i* no 



central source of information regarding 
borrowing trend* at that level, but the 
report compile* information from a wide 
range of *oin\e*. including survey* b\ 
professional school* association*, the 
L\S. Department of Education, and 
previously published report*. Still, some m 
tile education community said the report 
take* too much of an alarmist approach 

"Everybody is borrowing more.” said 
David Merkowit?. a spokesman for the 
American Council on Education. "While 
there i* cause for concern, thi* report takes 
a sky is falling approach' and we re ji i*t nor 
there yet.” 

But other* in the education community 
believe these educators should be more 
alarmed, particularly for Latino students. 

"Anything | tlie federal government] 
does to add debt is debilitating to our 
students.” said Ricardo Martinez, 
executive director of the Washington office 
of the Hispanic Association of College* 
and Universities. 

Student* often postpone graduate 
school "until they can save some money.” 
but "they might not come hack because 
they have other obligations,” he said. 

The report said that m !<)w4- ( >5. annual 
tuition for students attending graduate 
school averaged $C ! 7 ~ and was even higher 
tor those at professional schools* $12. 1‘M in 
law. $13.(if>t> m medicine, and S14..VJN in 
dentistry. Ellis i* m addition to annual living 
cost* <>f S 1 1 " >" or more for many graduate 
and professional student* and. to debts owes! 
for undergraduate studies. 

Debt levels for students attending 
professional school* in medicine, dentistry, 
and law are parttcularh high, the report 
*iul riu* repoit sited *ur\e*vs by the 
As*eu)ation ofAnicru.m Medical Colleges, 
the Amernan Association of Dental 
Sshool*. and law Access, a private loan 
organization for law students, that showed 
that in 1 ,,,, 5 students graduating from these 
t\pc* of program* typually had debt* 
ranging from S4ti.ui hi to Sir.oun 

“Professional *i hoo! graduate* t.ue 
lep.iMiieiit burden* that are* piohibitn el\ 

i tvi/mnrd on pngc 1 1 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS 




Pacific University’s Summer Institute 
Facilitates Entry into Global Village 

hy Jennifer K os salt 



W ith each nation's entry into 
the global village of the 1 WOs 
comes the challenge of 
communicating in depth with people 
from diverse ethnic backgrounds. 
Although many Americans have been 
raised with the melting pot concept, that 
model is rapidly being replaced by an 
intercultural approach that takes into 
account the cultural differences that 
exist worldwide. 

As education, business, and daily life 
bring individuals into contact with 
people of various heritages, the need for 
intercultural communication and 
problem-solving increases. While this 
field might appear to be a recent 
phenomenon, the Oregon-based 
Summer Institute of Intercultural 
Communications (SMC) celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary this year. 

Held annually in July and August at 
Pacific University, the anniversary 
celebration usually consists of a series of 
intensive workshops that cover topics 
from “Diversifying Assessment and 
Assessing Diversity m Education" to 
“Building Diverse Teams in 
Corporations" and "Foundations of 
Intercultural Conflict Resolution." 
Some of the other specialized programs 
include communication patterns used 
by Hispanics, Native Americans, 
Japinese. and Southeast Asians; cross- 
cultural counseling; and women as 
global leaders. 

Tins year, the Summer Institute 
welcomed W)M participants, including 
educators, human resolute managers, 
business consultants, and intercultural 
trainers fmiii countries. 

Sponsored by the Intercultural 
Communication Institute, the Summer 



Institute has earned a reputation as the 
preeminent professional development 
institution since its inception in 1 
Originally called the Stanford Institute 
of intercultural Communication, it 
was developed at Stanford University 
by students Clifford Clarke and King 
Ming Young. These founders aimed to 
establish a high-quality, intercultural 
educational opportunity. 

Husband and wife team Milton J. 
Bennett, Ph.D.. and Janet M. Bennett, 
Ph.D., currently co-dircct the Summer 
institute. The Bennetts careers are 
intimately connected with the SBC. 
1 he two served together as Peace Corps 
volunteers in Micronesia and later built 
impressive resumes highlighted In 
teaching stints at the Stanford Institute and 
consulting work in inteicultur.il relations. 

Ten years ago, the two founded the 
Intercultural Communication Institute 
(ICI). a private, nonprofit foundation 
established with an endowment from 



Milton Bennett's father. Stanton D. 
Bennett. The ICI was founded on the 
belief that destructive conflicts among 
diverse peoples can be minimized 
through awareness and appreciation of 
cultural differences. 

The ICI currently sponsors the 
Summer Institute. Since the ICI 
began its sponsorship of the annual 
program, the numbers of SIIC faculty 
and participants have grown appreciably. 

“The Stanford Institute had I MO 
participants on the a\erage with facultv 
drawn from around the country." Dr. 
Milton Bennett recalled. “It became 
difficult for Stanford to maintain that 
program We requested, and received, 
support to move the program to Oregon. 

“We moved with the idea that the 
program had a good reputation, and we 
crossed our fingers waiting to see if 
anyone wanted to come to Portland" 
Bennett added. 



"Intercultural 

communication is the 
theory and practice 
of face-to-face or 
person-to-person 
interaction where 
there are significant 
cultural differences ” 

Dr, Milton Bennett, 
Summer Institute for 
Intercultural Communication 
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Any jitters about the change quickly 
dissipated. Twice ns many people attended 
the institute the first year it was moved. 

Milton Bennett explained that his 
experiences with people from 
multicultural backgrounds began in his 
family’s home. Working with the 
American Field Service, his family 
had hosted international guests tor 
many years. If this experience formed 
the basis of Milton Bennett's inter >i 
in intercultural issues. President 
Kennedy’s “Third Charge” solidified his 
career choice. 

Bennett recalled that, m establishing 
the Peace Corps. President Kennedy saw 
a means for offering other nations 
technical assistance, establishing friends 
abroad for the U.S., and creating a cadre 
of U.S. citizens who had an appreciation 
of other cultures. This third element left 
an indelible impression, one that led to 
Milton and Janets devotion to developing 
theory and training methods m the area 
of intercultural communication. Both 
earned Ph.D, degrees in intercultural 
relations and organizational communication 
from the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis. Milton Bennett later 
established a graduate program in 
intercultural communication at Portland 
State University. Janet Bennett created 
the liberal arts program at Marylhurst 
College. In l l J77. the two began 
providing consultation and training in 
intercultural relations through their 
company. Communication Perspectives. 
They both reach at the Summer 
Institute’s annual programs. 

Asked how he defines imerc ultural 
communication, Milton Bennett said. 
“Intercultural communication is the 
theory and practice of face-to-face or 
person-to-person interaction where 
there arc significant cultural differences. .. 
It's really looking at what happens when 
people come in contact with orher 
people,” lie summarized. 

"When I reach classes in intercultural 
communication, I teach people to 
recognize their own culture ."This < ultural 
self-awareness establishes the groundwork 
for the understanding of others. 




Janet M. Bennett, Ph.D. 



Bennett noted that recognizing the 
differences from contrasting cultures 
consists of how language is used socially; 
non-verbal communication cues; 
(ommunication 'tylev including how- 
people approach greetings and conflicts; 
and cultural value differences. 

“People in [intercultural communi- 
cation! classes analyze potential areas of 
conflict and misunderstanding.” he 
added. “Then we usually work with 
adaptation strategies.” 

Bennett noted that when faced with 
intercultural communication situations, 
people often adapt their behavior m 
order to be accepted. However, he 
stressed that the key to international 
communication exists within an 
individual^ ability to operate effectively 
in these situations without losing his or 
her own culture. 

Bennett clarified that the Summer 
Institute's courses arc not about 
assimilation, pointing to various reasons 
why the study of intercultural 
communication has become so critical. 

"Here we are living in a multicultural 
society and a global village,” 1 )r. Bennett 
said. He added that his held 
concerns developing a basic competence 
m dealing with cultural differences. 
“ I he skills for living in a imilticultur.il 
society were not previously well 
developed.” he observed. 

“Secondly, if you want a job these 
days, uni need to know this stiilf” 
Bennett added, stressing t ho trend tow ard 
global thinking in the 1 business arena. 



“Thirdly, you simply want to be an 
educated person. Being educated means 
that you understand.” 

In the context of higher education 
in America, Bennett pointed out that 
many campus-based dialogues and 
debates center around the issues of 
power and privilege. 

“We think that, while those are 
important concerns and it's good to 
analyze power relationships, those 
things are not (the major issues] when 
the goal is the construction of better 
relationships. What intercultural 
communication does is provide a 
relational framework for understanding 
cultural differences.” 

Bennett noted an incompatibility of 
the goal and the means of reaching those 
goals on some college campuses. 

‘The tools being used are too often 
those of confrontation — not that it’s not 
necessary — but constructive relation- 
ship-building while respecting our 
differences on campuses in the U.S. is 
needed. Approaching [conflict! only as 
inequity doesn't help” 

When consulting on diversity in 
higher education issues. Bennett asks, 
“What outcome do you want?” He then 
recommends respectful dialogue. He 
stressed that respectful dialogue does 
not mean that the problems should 
be buried in diplomacy. Bennett 
emphasized that people can. and do. 
manage to speak respectfully to each 
other while substantive issues are 
being discussed. 

"A number of institutions [of higher 
learning) are beginning to send teams of 
people to the Summer histitui 
Bennett reported. “A community college 
from Texas sends a team every year.” 

After several years of participation in 
SIR!, that college— -Richland Community 
College in Dallas — has several groups of 
educators on campus who are familiar 
with the intercultural communication 
concepts ,md supporr each other. 
Bennett stressed that the multi-year 
participation at SIR' has enabled the 
college’s staff to develop a coherence to 
us approach. 





“Some [institutions! have different 
ethnic celebrations and diversity speakers," 
Bennett added. However, while these 
events are not unproductive, no underlying 
framework for communication among 
people of various cultures is created. 

“What the successful campuses have 
done is to begin with a goal in mind, and 
then to develop the kinds of activities that 
support the goal" Bennett commented. 
“We had 29 teams this year" 

Through informal tracking. Bennett 
says the team approach is nuking a big 
difference as educators mount effective, 
multi-pronged approaches to diversity 
for faculty and students. 

In selecting faculty members for the 
SIIC, the Bennetts seek educators who 
share their approach for building 
constructive relationships, particularly 
those educator; with a national or 
international reputation. They also 
assess whether potential faculty members 
are able to teach a five-day session so 
participants say, “That was terrific!” 

Milton Bennett added a fourth litmus 
test: He and Janet Bennett seek people 
who are willing to share their resources 
and are committed to sharing their 
expertise even amongst competitors. 

If their faculty members have the 
same level of commitment as the 
Bennetts themselves, the SIIC will surely 
continue to foster greater imeivultural 
aware ucv. one summer ac .* time. 




f^STUDENT SUCCESS STORIES 

Juan Antonio Ramirez 

Turning a Life Around 



J r nan Antonio Ramirez is living an 
entirely different life from the one 
he left behind more than ten years 
ago when he was living on the streets 
and involved in criminal, gang, and drug 
activity. Juan came from a violent, 
troubled home headed by a father who 
was an alcoholic and who regularly heat 
his wife and children. He completed 
only six wars of schooling in Mexico 
where he was considered a troublemaker 
and expelled. He left home for the tl rst 
time when he was In. 

While he was home, lie had plenty of 
time to think. Juan decided to go to 
seminary. He came hack to Los Angeles 
to attend classes with the Combom 
Missionaries of the 1 Icart of ]esiis in 
South Central L.A. He took an intensive 
English program and obtained his GHD 
as a student there. After that he started a 
group called Barrios Umdos Para 
Christo to help gang members. Ramirez 
also worked and \ohmteered with 
different community organizations and 
with drug rehabilitation programs such 
k I ivr Again in Los Angeles. Casa 
Cuadalupe in Mexico, and a drug 
rehabilitation program in Prcsiio. 

In 1992, Ramirez decided to 
complete his high school diploma, lie 
enrolled at Garfield Community Adult 
Lastsule Learning Center where he 
became involved as a participant in 
various school productions, and as a 
parent-' volunteer with the “Strengthening 
family ’I ies" family literacy program. He 
became the accomplished productive, 
loving, and contributing man lie is 
today Ramirez is successfully 
fulfilling a number of roles as a model 
adult student, father. husband, 
minimum} volunteer. kiv ding 
rehabihtatiou counselor, and hospital 
i nan Hi. nance worker. 



Ramirez applied for and was selected 
as an AmeriCorps program member in 
1 995. He has performed service in the 
adult and child development classrooms, 
and he helped start a parent council. He 
serves js council president, organizing 
various activities for students and their 
families, as well as exploring ways to 
improve the program and to support one 
another in achieving their academic, 
parenting, and personal goals. He will 
graduate from high school in June 1997. 
Ramirez also works as a gardener at 
Victory Outreach, where he donates the 
money he earns to the rehabilitation 
program they operate. He is an active 
volunteer at his church, where he is 
involved with the marriage encounter. 
Ramirez is employed at Santa Maria 
Hospital, where lie transports patients to 
and from the X-Ray department. 
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CAREERS 




Living in a Quantitative World 

by Maria Vitacco 



A n\ question concerning "how 
JLJk many" — whether its How 
jLniaiiv household* conr.un 
microwave mens?** or "How many have 
computers?** or "How many are on-line 
and winch web sites are being 
visited?” — might be answered with a 
statistical breakdown, .vmie might 
say that Americans are obsessed 
with int'ornn.'»on. advancement, and 
discovering h< ■ i and more efficient 
wavs of douiii tilings. 



One way to learn how to advance is 
b> stud\ing current trends so that future 
ones might be predicted. Often, a 
numerkal representation provides 
these current trends, hot about every 
business, community org.111i7.1non. 
government agency, and en\ >ronmental 
group lias a need for such information. 
The fact is that the world is becoming 
quantitative. More and moie professions 
are in need of quantitative data m order 
to stay competitive. 

The demand tor competent 
professional* to collect, m.ilwe. md 
translate reliable data to the public is abo 
on the rise . I he field ot *t.m*tu* otiers 
ni.iin oppoitiimnes toi » apa.ble persons 
who are 1 uriou* iboiu charts, table 
survevs. computers, and computing 
applications. 1 he challenge now is not 
the demand f »r jobs, but bow to till 
them C letting the word our that the*e 
jobs exist ho nor been eas\. I hi* is 
especially true tor Mi-p.mu* because 
1 1 1 e \ make up onh a small percentage of 
the piotosNiun.ih working in ‘•utNic' 

When Maltha Aliaga. 1 inarhemaiic s 
protessoi at the Limersity or Mu lligan, 
was ashed to bc\ ome an adimut profe*sot 
of statistics, she gladk took rl 1 1 ■ c i'.alience 




"I never realized the importance of 
mentors.” said Aliaga. “until my students 
began telling me that they would never 
have thought it possible to earn a Ph.D 
in statistics. They told me that they 
would never have known about the 
career opportunities m statistics if they 
had not taken my course” 

Aliaga said that her students began 
telling her of their hopes that careers in 
the field were possible for them. She 
then began working with minority 
students .it the University of Michigan 
who often came m with the lowest test 
scores, to help them improve their skills. 

Georgetown Universitv professor Dr. 
Jose-Liii* Guerro-Cibumeno agrees with 
Aliaga on the importance of mentor s, 

"It is important for Hispanic* to go 
on and earn their Pli.D.s” said Cluorro- 
C hisumeno. “Many students do not opt 
to pursue a degree in statistics because 
thev feel it's too challenging.** 

Guerro-CTisumeiio feels that from 
the minute Hispanic students enter 
college, the expectations of achievement 



“/ make sure that 
my students are 
not afraid to 
show ignorance ** 

Martha Aliaga, 
mathematics professor, 
University of Michigan 
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are lower because historically most 
people in general do not score high 
grades m the subject. Often parents have 
not done well in the course themselves, 
and so they are easier on their children. 
Perhaps. Guerro-CTisumeno maintains, 
they should recognize the importance of 
Using statistics in todavs world. He 
believes that with more Hispanics 
teaching higher level courses, it will 
make them feel more comfortable. 

Language can also be .111 impediment 
to potential math students. While 
Georgetown has a diverse student body, 
among minority students attending the 
university. To percent do not speak 
English as a first language. In the past, 
Georgetown has offered classes entirely 
111 Spanish. The benefits were twofold — 
the students would gam confidence in 
the subject matter they were studying if 
language barriers were removed, and it 
would entice them to keep going to get 

degrees m business. 

Guerro-Ciisumciio agrees, but adds. 
” Mathematics is a universal language." 
He is only one of ten Hispanic profes- 
sor* at Georgetown, anothei indication 
of the need for Hispanics with higher 
education degrees — statistics being 
among them. 

Both Aliaga and Guerro-Cusuineno 
arc members of the American Statistical 
Association ASA; . a Yirgim.i-bascd 
organization of professionals that 
promotes career* in the field of statistic*. 
ASA publishes a national directory of 
minority statistician* and is currently 
promoting career opportunities in 
statistic'* for women and minorities. 

Aliaga believe* there are signs of 
improvement. She ha* seen tremendous 
growth in interest m statistics with the 




size of her classes. Starting with about 
2(10 students in 1992. Aliaga can boast 
000 students per semester in 199<>. 

Considering herself a mentor. Ahaga 
finds it rewarding when students who 
were shy or intimidated by the course at 
first are full of excitement, energy, and 
dialogue by the end of the semester. 

“I make sure that the students are not 
afraid to show ignorance. If they already 
knew all the answers, they wouldn't 
need me," sav s Ahaga. 

Aliaga believes the purpose of a 
university is to “discover the truth" and 
provides her students with the tools to 
find the truth. “I let them know that 
many things are difficult but very few 
are impossible." While some of these 
students have in tact entered the 
university with lower scores than most 
of their peers, Aliaga stands by the idea 
that they stii! have the ability to learn. In 
most cases, students need something 
tangible that thev can apply to e\ery day. 

"Typically, the students need to gam 
confidence. 1 give them small pieces ih.it 
they can conquer." she says. 

Ahaga uses a cooperative learning 
technique that allows her students to 
interact. To avoid lengthy and often 
distracting lectures. Aliaga has her 
students work m small groups of four 
within the classroom. 

Aliaga also spends time outside the 
classroom encouraging young people to 



“Mathematics is a 
universal language ” 

Dr.Jose-Luis Guerro-Cusumeno, 
mathematics professor, 
Georgetown University 



pursue careers in statistics. She directs a 
program in Detroit, which takes 30 girls 
entering high school and allows them 
the opportunity to sit m a lecture as 
"First Year Students m College" held by 
the heads of the department. Next year, 
a scholarship for $500 will be a\ai!able 
for minority students who wish to 
pursue a degree in mathematics, which 
will allow them to participate in Joint 
Statistical Meetings offered by the 
American Statistical Association. 

At the Joint Statistical Meetings in 
Chicago this past summer. Aliaga 
presented a teaching workshop using 
her new book and enforcing the idea 
that it is important to get students to ask 
questions. She currently serves on the 
Committee lor Women m Statistics and 
has chaired the Committee on 
Minorities m Statistics since January. 

Job opportunities in statistics are 
projected to remain favorable in the 
future. As the U.S. ci onomy continues to 
produce jobs in the information services 
industries, increased numbers of 
statisticians will be required. The 
private sector needs statisticians m 
management. product quality, 
pharmaceutical research, engineering, 
transportation, insurance, computer and 
data processing serv ices, and marketing. 

The salary range for statistics 
professionals depends on the level of 
education, experience, and the type 
of job. Kntrv-lovcl positions with 
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advanced degrees begin at S30, 000, with 
seasoned professionals earning salaries of 
more than $100,000. According to the 
bureau of Labor Statistics, the average 
annual salary of statisticians in the 
federal government in 1993 was 
approximately S52,000. These salaries 
compare favorably with those in ocher 
technical and professional occupations. 

The American Statistical Association 
publishes STATS, magazine for students 
of statistics, and. (L7-/.TYC/:, a geneia! 
interest magazine about statistics. For 
information, call (7(0) 6S4-122I or 
e-mail asainfofc4asa.mhs.compuserve.com. 
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COMMUNITY OUTREACH PROGRAMS 



Laying the Foundation for 
Education in the Community 



b\ Jorge Blanco 



growing Hispanic population 
jj m the United States today 
JL demands an educational system 
strong enough to keep up with the need* 
of this diverse group. Education must be 
delivered not only to the student* 
themselves but also to the foundation of 
the Hispanic community — the family. It 
must be a system flexible enough to meet 
the needs ofHispanics as well as one with 
backbone, one capable of guiding 
Hispanics towards integration within the 
schools, the communities, the workforce, 
and the life of the United States. 

Rancho Santiago College s Centennial 
Education Center (CEC) in Santa Ana. 
Calif., has been working since the 1^7 'k 
to implement this much- needed and 
sought-after educational system. Today, 
the CEC’s ESL program alone 
educates an average of Hispanics 

every semester, a figure that represents 
75 percent of the ESL students at the 
institution. The remaining 25 percent 
are other foreign -born 
students. ESL classes 
are offered at 7<) sites so 
as :o bring the English 
language into the 
comm unity as much as 
possible. The majority 
of Hispanic* in the area 
(Cringe County) work 
two jobs and are 
wit! out their own 
means of transporta- 
tion necessr .ting such 
a large number of ESL 
sites. They deliver the 
1 an gu a ge - ! ea rn i n g 
process direcMv to 
the heart of the 



community, making accessibility a 
cornerstone of the program. 

Kenny Gomez, a Mexican American, 
a l l LSi graduate of the ('EC's high 
school and presently the school 
community outreach specialist, speaks of 
the CEC' with inspiration, admiration, 
and family-like affection. Such is Tin- 
case with many of the CEC* students, 
for they often tell him. “At Centennial, 
me siento en cavt. * 

This feeling ot family comfort is jim 
what Hispanic immigrants, as well as 
Hispanic Americans, benefit from. It is 
this safe harbor that serves as an impetus 
for students who u<e the rudiments of 
English learned m the community and 
become competent in language. It 
enables them to advance m higher 
education and. ultimately, in the world 
of work. 

The CEC 7s Outreach program sends 
teachers directly through the front 
door of Orange County's Hispanic 




comnuimtN so that thc\ can obtain 
first-hand experience wuh the 
educational atmosphere in tins 
environment. Outreach brings education 
to tlic students who cannot get to one ot 
the sitew These students are not just 
children, but parents also, ('lasses are 
held m elementary school* and 
churches, and at times in the home, with 
each family member learning together 
in equality. 

"The community.” s.ivs Janet Parks, 
dean of instruction and student services, 
"is our campus. This is the ('EC's 
philosophy. It is a philosophy not bound 
by structure but rather elevated b\ the 
integrity of its merit." 

The Outreach program is an ideal 
wav to lay the foundation of education 
m Hispanic and other communities, and 
it is the means to grab hold of the minds 
of all of the earnest students who wish 
to learn Knowing that erne of tin- 
doorways to acclimation to another 
culture is command 
ot the language, 
the (.EC's Outreach 
facuitv and staff 
facilitate passage 
through this doorway 
and act as a guiding 
and familiar hand to 
Hispanic >. 

At the ('EC' there 
is a constant drive to 
pull the student 
forward to an\ and 
every level possible 
The dreams and 
goals that a student 
might realize range 
from being able to 
trawl !i:Jej vtkL nils 
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“ The corummity is our 

campus.Thaz is the 
CEOs philosophy. 

J&net Parks, 
dean of instruction 
and student services, 
Rancho Santiago College 



to m Mering the first steps of the English 
language and esetuuallv finding a voca- 
non 

Aiiothc? cherished g<\»l ol main 
Ihspatm- immigrant students is 
American c iti/enship. Upon emigrating 
ft: flu- 1 'lined States, these individuals 
automata ally enroll themselves in a new 
'Jioo! of i ultuie- - that of the United 
St a i ' ( ‘m/enship is often a reflection of 
an immigrants rcicntK obtained 
cultural c onsi lousiiess. On an average. 
u2 percent of the <. I.Cs students pass 
the INS Approved Citizenship test. T his 
test is the final level of examination 
given to immigrant students seeking 
U.S, cit* 'enship. It follow, classes m 







history and government as well as years 
of English language development with 
ESI. serving as the foundation. 

The CEC strives to provide educational 
opportunities from elementary through 
secondary levels to help prepare students 
for the college experience. 

“Wherever there is a need, we rill it," 
says l)r. Ramos, president of the CECs 
Board ofTrustees. 

With its ESI. sites, a child development 
center, a career planning center, a 
pronunciation /fluency development 
laboratory, adult basic education, a 
learning disabilities program, and much 
more, the Centennial Education Outer 
is a formidable center of learning as \ul! 
as a sensitive house of education. 

“We are” says Ramos, “on the 
cutting edge of what every single 
community college should be doing" 

For the enormous Hispanic 
population of Orange County, Calif, the 
Centennial Education Center, the largest 
and least expensive center in the county, is 
perfect. It r a place that, as Kenns Gomez 
h is said. “gives ihe people the opportunity 
for a new beginning." 
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high in some cases, particularly i or 
those choosing lower- paying, public 
service- oriented jobs,” said the report. 

For example, a law school graduate 
v. im gers a job as a legal services 
attorney can expect a salaiy between 
$22,OOf) and $31,000. Uu payments for a 
student loan can be about S4S0 monthly, 
or 1 9-27 percent of the individuals 
monthly salary. 

“The prospect of spending one- fourth 
of every months -.alarv on loan payments 
probably turns more than one idealistic 
graduate away from public service as they 
realize the difficulty of pursuing a career 
with the burden of substantial student 
loans “ the report said 

Martinez said that is troubling because 
Hispanic role models are needed m public 
service jobs like teaching. 

Doctoral recipients tend to fare better, 
according to the report, because they are 
eligible Ur research and teaching assistant- 
ships. Law, medical, and denial school 
students rely more heavily on loans than do 
doctoral recipients bemuse there is a lack 
of or her sources of financial aid for 
professional students, such as institutional 
and redera! fellowships and assisrantshipv 
Without other options for financial assistance, 
professional students are forced to borrow 
to pay for their education, tile report said. 

The report indicated, how .*u*r. that the 
rules on loan repayment have become 
more flexible in recent years. Standard 
loan repayment foi federal loans spans a 
maximum of In years and includes a 
minimum inonihK payment of $5< >. 
Repayment options were reccntlv imple- 
mented that include an income-contingent 
plan that requires smaller monthly payments 
at the beginning of a repayment period and 
gradually increases payments as the 

hoi rowers income rises. There are aKo loan 
toigivencss programs lor some fields, such as 
medicine and dental service, if the student 
s i \cs in an atei of the country f hat lacks an 
adequate number of health professionals. 
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ASPIRA Looks to the Future 




\ tlu* onlv n.uioinl nonprofit 

/_J\ oru.ini/.itioii locusim* solelv on 

/ ' 

JN Puerto Rican and Latino youth 

through leadership development and 
edueation. the ASPIRA Association. 

I ne.. has spent over three decades 
molding and empowering a quarter ol'a 
million Latinos to stay in sehool. 
eoiHinue on to college. and become 
leaders in their eommumues Founded 
in Washington. 1XCL. by Antonio 
Pantoja, who received the Presidential 
Medal ot Freedom m PfRi.the organi- 
zation has grown and works with over 
iT.oim 1 .,uno families and vouth. 
know n as Aspirantes. 

Not surprising, a large core ot Puerto 
Rican leaders, such as actoi jimmv 
Sums, New Void Cite Borough 
President Fernando I errer. and Miiiam 
Santos, treasurer ot Chicago, were 
former Aspirantes in their youth. 

According to Ronald Blackburn - 
Moreno. national executive director. 
ASPIRA s core program * are 111 
education, leadership dev elopment. 
tutoring, and counseling tor college 
The counseling program has made 
inronL getting l anno youth to go on 
to college, with RS percent of the 
sc cents m Us programs attending 
postsec e.ulai ' nistmitions vompared 
with less than 40 pereent of l atmos m 
the general popnlaiion 

With over 4o piogranis in seven 
associate sites up and running around 
tile eountiv. the national ofth e gets its 
message at ross through ASPIRA dubs 
set up m high schools that work with 
the local site offices. Reiogm/mg the 
low numbers of latinos m health 
careers, the nation il office spearheaded a 
health careers piogram that minims 



by Joyce L uhrs 



students about the various options in the 
health field, stimulating them to continue 
on and attend college. Similar cuieer 
awareness programs were developed 111 
science, mathematics, and business. 

Parental involvement is encouraged 
throughout all of the organization s 
programs Parents are shown how to be 
involved in the education of then 
children and how to advocate tor 
educational reform. 

I he organi/ati- »n also advocates to 
promote change m schools and in 
education hv informing the 1 atmo 
population about the public policv process 
It assesses the needs of its constituents, 
teaches them how public policy aflects 
latinos, and keeps the associate offices 
informed about legislation. 

ASPIRA has carried out its mission 
of* getting 1 atino smith through the 
Higher education door by establishing 
several collaborations with postseeond.irv 
institutions m areas where latinos are 

“We set up support 
teams for the student 
and a school person 
who is e contact for the 
student and parent . 

This is someone 
they can go to when 
they’re in need/’ 

Oscar Zuniga, 
manager for school and 
community collaboratives, 
ASPIRA 




concentrated. Among the institutions 
collaborating are rhe University of Illinois 
in Chicago. Rutgers UniveiMty in New 
Jersey. Philadelphia Community College, 
Temple University m Philadelphia, the 
University of Puerto Rico, and the City 
University of’ New York. 

“These collaborations promote the 
admission of Latino students, provide 
assistance with scholarships, guidance 
counseling to students who are 
already in higher education, and career 
counseling and support services." noted 
Blackburn-Moreno. 

“In addi'ion. were talking with 
several universities about collaboration 
to increase the numbers of Latinos 
admitted to their institutions. As a major 
grantee under Title IV. we're involved 
with the reauthon/ation of the Higher 
Pducation Act by presenting our views 
about how it should be roauthni izeei 

A significant program is rhe dropout 
prevention initiative. The leacheis. 
Organizations and Parents for Students 
MOPS) Partnership project, which 
brings Together teachers and parents as a 
team to help Hisp.mu student'' achieve 
personal and academic goals. With five 
sites m Puerto Rieo. Texas, and Florida, 
the project provides a support svstem for 
I 25 voting people at risk of dropping 
out ot school. 

While most of the M >PS projects at 
these sites are m intermediate schools, 
two ire somewhat unique. ,»s with 
ASPIRA Miami, which is managing the 
project m an alternative school it 
opcritev I he K )PS projet t m Hniisian is 
. collaboration not |iM with the schools 
but with other stuial service ageiu 10 
working w nh 1 lugg Middle Si hook 
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According to Oscar Zuniga, manager 
for school and communirv coll aboratives. 
“The collaborative arrangement in Texas 
is unique from what we normally do 
because we don't have an ASIMRA Texas 
office, fins is a state where we 
traditionally (haven't done) work, and 
we are working with a different 
population, Mcxnan Americans. We are 
working through different arrangements 
worked out with community centers, 
and with associate offices, m developing 
these models.” 

Original funding for the first three 
years of the project m Puerto Rico and 
Florida came from the L’mted States 
Department of Ruination's School 
Drop-Out Demonstration Programs. 
When the last phase of this funding 
ended in September 19 l )n. the ASIMRA 
offices m Puerto Rico and flonda were 
prepared to seek local funding soukcs to 
coniunie the project. 

A team made up of teachers, librarians, 
and counselors work with 25 students 
and their families per site. 

“We set up support teams for the 
student and a school person who is a 
contact for the student and parent flits 
is someone who they can go to when 
they’re m need. A taimlv memhei o 
often brought in. or another lamilv 
member, ot a neighbor." said Zuniga. 

(omimimtv \olunioeis and several 
groups are invoked providing tutoring 
«>r mentoring, or sometimes helping the 
sites fund activities, special events, or 
workshops. Corporations sin h as 
EXXON provided funds tor the Houston 
site and got its employees to volunteer at 
Hogg Middle Si hoof Several employes 
will continue to he involved as mentors to 
high school srudents 

d he Texas Mexican American oai 
Association arranged f’oi trips to 
recreational parks and for the sunk nts f«t 
visit the courts and meet with judges. 
Thcv'vc aho arranged fund- raising 
activities and hosted recognition 
banquets for die siudem to pnbln Iv 
acknowledge tb it elicits I lie 
contributions are par ticulark nnpoit.mi 



to these students, points out Zuniga. 
“Most of these kni' have vnv little 
access to these tvpes of activities. 
Thev seldom go outside ot their 
neighborhoods.” he said. 

fh.e oigam/auon lias several new 
projects in the works. Among rhem is 
the development of an alumni 
association started m New York. "We 
have thousands of volunteers who 
devote their time. We want them to 
cniribute to the organization, but we 
have to devote the capability co go out 
and get them.” said Blaekburn-Moreno. 

Blaekburn-Moreno offered three 
projections about what ASIMRA will be 
doing m the next few ycais. 

“We plan to do three things. One is 
to expand our services to reach more 
students. Right now. we are oniv 
reaching students, and we 

need to increase that bv expanding 
ourselves and providing models to other 
I hspanic organizations to lvphc.uc our 
successful programs. Second, we want 
to create a strong oigam/ati-mal 
development program ts > ensure that we 
are sound managenalk. opei ationally. 
md fiscalk. fluid, vve will influence 
educational reform at the state and local 
levels. We re tank powerful m D.C’.aud 
rciogm/ed nationalk. Wv want to make 
sure that this h mpem at the local levels” 
Santa Marline/, m upbear and 
cnduisi istK 4 \spn.mte. a senior attending 
little flower High School in 
flnladel’phia. spent several mouths .,s .m 
mierif in the organizations public 
poluv leadership program l aHi vear 
students m ASIMRA clubs in high 
schools thnuighout die viumtiv siudv 
pubh< p, • v issues ol loiuein to 
I hsp.iim s v> ink working v nh fv.il uadei 
in tlieir commumiies m internships 

In w eehlv Samrdav sessions. M.imiuv 
learned abnui rlu’ publu poluv prmess 
and in Mav interned .iftei m hool in the 
Philadelphia District Attomcvk Offne 
“We did tins Intle elet U<»n w u Inn our 
4 ioii}>. and whoever won the eleitiou 
cot to i hose w heii- tliev wanted to go. 
,.nd 1 worked with Wanda Coma in the 



district s office in the nan. ones department," 
she said entliusijsticalh. 

With ambitions to be a lavvver. 
Martinez didn’t remain idle. “I assisted 
and entered informational data into a 
database, did clerical duties, and went to 
task force meetings. I learned a lot. 1 
learned what a lawyer does — the 
different tasks they do. 1 learned about 
the different sections of the office. It was 
a big experience that expanded my 
knowledge cm all aspects ot the legal 
field,” she said. 

The culmination of Martinez’s 
experience was working at the 
Department of Education in the White 
House Initiative’s office m Washington, 
D.(\ M.u t inez was responsible tor 
updating the commissioners with a 
calendar of events and upcoming 
Hispanic issues and assisting with the 
completion of the office’s annual report 
to the President. 

She experienced the publu policy 
process first-hand, “i learned that there 
are many different organizations that 
help 1 lispjmcs. I worked with Angei 
Ramirez, and 1 found out by updating 
the list there were maiiv different 
Hispanic oigam/atious out there that I 
didn’t know about” 

When asked what she enjoy d the 
moo. Martinez stated. ”1 guess it was 
beaig (heie and learning different tilings, 
meeting new people, and educating 
m\ sell on a topic I never knew existed. I 
never knew tile White House Initiative 
existed until I got there” 

Martinez is fulfilling the ASIMRA 
dieam. Now. she has her sights on 
college md plans to applv to several 
institutions in Pemisv Kama, including 
Penn Sum. lemple. and lirvn Maw r. and 
Mourn Sana Maivk m Marvland. 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Financial Aid Spared the Chopping Slock 






Federal financial aid 
.. program^ which emerged 

ULCJ from a bruising battle 

relative!} unscathed in the latest round of 
budget cuts, will likely face more obstacles 
.is the upcoming Congress tries to find 
more wavs to reduce the federal budget. 

David Merkowit/. director of public 
affairs for the Washington-based Ainerieaii 
(Council on Education. 'slid higher education 
ollicnls feared two years ago that inan\ 

financial aid programs would, be reduced 
drastically or eliminated, hut “so far we’ve 
sustained minor nicks" and “the cuts m PWB 
were small compared to what was proposed." 
Moreover, m some cases, several programs 
received significant increases in funding. 

“Most of the programs were on the 
chopping block for elimination, but we 
ucte able to prcscivc them "he sjid."Oiice 
a program is gone, the odds are that \<m 
aren’t going to get it back. so maint.utiuig a 
base in fundum is entic.i!’* 



hducators who follow congressional 
.Ktion on financial aid programs said several 
factors contributed to the salvaging of a 
number of financial aid programs. Pure 
politics led to a nearly $2 billion increase in 
funding for all federal education programs, 
to S3 1 billion from S 2') billion m I'Dh.s.ud 
knob frame director of legislation and 
poilCN for HAC'U 'the Hispanic Association 
of Colleges and L’mversitiesi. 



“file mi rease n absoluteU drawn bs 
the election \ear,"s.ml I r.ure 



Another program geared for low -income 
students that wa> ibo preserved was the 
Perkins Loan program, which provides 
loans tor more than 723.utm needy 
students. The budget for the loans, which 
earn a lo\ r inrerest rate than do othe? 
federal student loans, was cut to S'J3 million 
in I ‘/Mi from $|A*s million the pre\ ions 
year. Congress restored funding u ' 
nearlv SI >S million for fiscal war l‘N7, 
s.ud I 'minions. 

Jamie Mensotis. president of the 
Wjshmgton-h.ised Institute lor Higher 
I’du* ation Policy, said that sim e interest 
ntc> are low undei the lVrkms loans, 
“students base lower ivp.iv mem bmdeiis mi 
them when (lies graduate." making the 
program itu.nlive to student boriowers. 



by Incs Pinto Alicea 



braire said many in the education 
community were surprised, yet elated, that 
the Perkins program was not eliminated. 

“People were already going to the wake 
of the Perkins loans," Fraire said. 

One of the biggest winners among 
education programs was the federal 
work-study program. Fraire said lawmakers 
are enamored with the idea of students 
working their wav through school. 

“There was a race between the 
(Democrats and Republicans] to see who 
could increase it more.” Fraire said. 

In the end. the program received a 
nearly S2i»> million increase in funding. 

“The combination of the president 
making student aid increases a priority uid 
the public's disenchantment with the 
Republican attempts to cut aid was ideal.” 
said Becky 1 millions, director for 
congressional relations with the American 
Comuil of Hducaiion. “It was the perfect 
combination to turn potential losses into 
real gams" 

Timmons said stronger and more 
eflective lobbying by suidems and educators 
also helped 

" File college presidents and students 
have been more energized than m prevanis 
years," s.ud Timmons. “That helped us have 
a good year in financial aid. 

But. Merkowitz warned that while 
many fede ral financial aid programs survived 
this round of cuts relatively unwathed. their 
future might not he as promising. 

“In the long term, there will be a lot of 
pressure on hew programs as ( longress 
looks to reduce both programs and 
funding," said Merkowitz. 

So what did happen to some of tin 
major federal financial aid and loan 
programs in this past Congress? I ducators 
had expressed concern that President 
Clinton and the Congress were changing 
their priorities from need-based aid to 
more student loans and menr-bised aid. 

But several proposals to launch new 
meric-based programs did not even come up 
for consideration during this sewimi of 
( ’oiigress. Need-based financial aid ptogniui' 
Midi as the Pell Grants and State Student 
Incentive C i rants. however, fared well. 

1 he Pell ( ti , u it piogratn. which provides 
aid to nearlv 4 million low-income ■ ollet"* 

S7 



students, had its budget uised by nearly 
SI billion, allowing Congress to raise the 
maximum award under the Pell Grant 
program to S2.7<iti from $2,340. the first 
major increase in nearly a decade. 

While educators hailed the increase in 
the maximum award, they said the Pell 
Grant is still not at the level it should be. 

"Ever. though it has been increased, it lias 
not beui increased to the lew! of inflation 
and college tuition costs.” s.ud Merkowitz. 
“So the amount of tuition it actually covers 
is sigmfu antlv reduced .” 

Indeed, the College Board recently 
reported that tuition and fees for 
undergraduates at the* nation’s public and 
private universities rose b\ another 
3 percent this tall.That rate has been steady 
for the last four vears. but it continues to 
outpace the nation’s annual inflation rate, 
winch is running at about 3 percent. 

Annual tuition and tees at four-year 
public universities, where most college 
students arc enrolled, is now about $2. ( M>fi 
for in-statc students and about S4.73S for 
those out of state. At private universities, 
average tuition is <12.s23. 

Another program that survived 
C oiigress' budget-cutting a\ was the State 
Student Incentive Gram program, which 
in IVUn had its budget cut in half to 
c - H million from Sf»3 million the pre\ ions 
vc.ir.T ho program provide doll.ir-fbr-doll.ir 
federal matching funds as an incentive to 
states to awaici need-based grants to 
students. Some members ot Congress and 
the C.S. Department of Fdueation argued 
that the program should be reduced further 
or eliminated since states have continued to 
fund and expand these irrair programs 
despite the previous fund :ig i lit. In the 
end. Congress voted to restore funding to 
$3<i million foi the program, which serves 
an estimated loo.omi mv.lv students 

Merkowit/ s.ud it was important to 
keep tins program afloat. “ Without federal 
incentives, states might begin (o ledme 
their contributions.” he s.ud. 

Fraire agreed. “Anvtlung that is 
lie*. d-b.i'cd and is ,i grant program is good 
for Mispanus. is gnod lor I lisp. mu 'serving 
Institutions uul n good lot HA( V" 




FACULTY RECRUITMENT 



Colleges and Universities Face Many Challenges in 
Recruiting a Diverse Faculty 



by Jeff Simmons 



ayniond Bowen recalls rhc scene 
if-?? 25 wars .liio when Horello H. 



'ItCaGuardia Community College 
opened its doors in Queens. New York. 

More than 450 students enrolled that 
first year, shepherded through courses by 
40 faculty' and staff. To all appearances, the 
campus started to provide a well-rounded 
education to legions of young adults. 

But there were some characteristics 
that troubled Bowen, who landed at 
LaGuardia as an associate dean of faculry 
during its debut year. Despite the 
ethnically diverse community beyond the 
college walls, the student body w as largely 
white. And the faculty — his presence 
excepted — was just as monocultural. 

“1 believe we .nv a microcosm of what 
the community' will become in the next 
century." said Bowen, who struggled to 
erase the disturbing trend that many 
colleges and universities perpetuated across 
the nation. “One of our missions was to 
promote pluralism and cultural diversity." 




Through aggressive outreach, 
networking, and sheer w ill, Bowen was 
able to successfully remedy the problem, 
focusing much of his attention on 
diversity when he became the college 
president seven years ago. When school 
resumed this tall, the scene had 
dramatically shifted from yestervear — 
more than 10, 5(H) students were 
enrolled, supervised by 350 faculty. 

The diversity of the faculty was 
well-regarded: 43 percent were African- 
American, Hispanic, Asian, and native to 
other lands, such as Israel. The di\ - rsitv m 
the student ranks was similarly noticeable, 
now for their mirror reflection of the 
neighborhood. NearK S2 percent of the 
student body was minority. 

“The word was out," Bowen said. 
“We've doi.e a lot. We've always done 
this. We've made sure that minorities 
and women were in the pool for 
every position." 

I here have been seeds of hope 
planted .it many colleges like LaGuardia, 
but not ones that have grown quickie. 
Experts say that efforts it) diversify 
lollcge and university i unipuses haw 
often been slow-moving, many time, 
because administrators and college 
boards have failed to spotlight diversity 
efforts as a key college mission. 

Mn.orue faculty traditionally have 
worked primal iK at historically Black 
schools, Puerto iGcan universities and 
community colleges, according to the 
I4t!i annual status report of Minorities 
in Education by the American Gouncil 
on Education, flic report showed that 
shifting faculty demographies favored 
nrnoritics fimn 1MH3 to |‘D3, but 
h.K kpcdaled somew hat during the last 
three wars when white fac ultv made 



“ Many campuses 
that made strong 
commitments to 
diversity now are 
having to back up— 
to go back to the 
recruitment question J 

Carol Schneider, 
executive vice president, 
American Association 
of Colleges and Universities 



greater strides than nun-whites — a 1.2 
percent increase versus a 2.7 percent rise 

I lie result was that minority faculty 
at counted for onle 12.2 pen cm of all 
faculty in 1003, down somewli.it from 
12.3 pen - tit in fherc were gams, 

though, foi f.Kiiltv members who 
became assistant professors, instructor*, 
and lecturers, up over a ten- war period. 
I iispamcs achicv; J rhc large .t increase, 
OK. 7 percent, at the assrtanr professor 
level. And administration diversity also 
excelled, me rcasmg bv 17 percent o\er 
that dec. ide*. 

A recent repori by the American 
Asvoiiatlon of Colleges and Umwioties 
(AAG.U) said that gams weie not 
lonsistently good. Attempts to diversifs 
fiuuliy m .1 slu inking aiadeinu l.iboi 
market eontmucil to be “one of the least 
suecesslul elements of eampus efforts to 
deal with di wrote." s.ml the 1 report, 
.di/mniu; iihully l)nvi>ity: I h hunhmy (hi 
Myth*. 1 he* report toppled esHcIe held 
beliefs that l.u nice of color en|o\ luring 
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"ft makes sense both 
from an academic and 
cultural and political 
perspective to have 
faculty in a university 
that more or less 
reflect the composition 
of the population 

Dr, Raymond Padilla, 
professor of higher education 
University of Arizona at Tempo 



advantages and stressed that no one 
group — white or minority — lias achieved 
employment favorship. 

"Many campuses that made strong 
commitments to diversity now are 
having to hack up — to go hack to the 
recruitment question,'’ said Carol 
Schneider, A AC Us executive vice 
president. She said diversification is 
facing many worrisome challenges, 
particularly a national movement toward 
abolishing affirmative action regulations. 

"1 don't think people are 
backpedaling," she said. "I think that 
campuses have not yet made the move' 
they need to make in order to recognize 
the diverse faculty members who 
already arc potentially in the pipeline. 

"On both admissions issues and 
recruitment issues, campuses need to 
change tin* way they think about these 
issues," Schneider said. 

"When a campus really wants to 
diversify, it thinks harder about whether 
there are broader int-m nl excellence 
and merit that it can look to in older u> 
enlarge the pool, and u recognizes th.c ;t 
isn't necessarily an advantage to have 
ail fac* do nothing else than go 
straight from college to graduate school 
to leaching." 

Si hneider said colleges need to Uok 
at potential candidates' full backgrounds, 
their life histories and experiences. 



"When you reexamine the boundaries 
of what's acceptable and what's not 
acceptable, mew opportunities are available. 
Every institution needs to examine the 
wavs in which its practices are allowing 
able people to be overlooked in the first 
place or, it hired, to feel simultaneously 
undervalued and overworked.'" 

The report, authored by Daryl Cl. 
Smith, concluded that the search and 
hiring practices have remained largely 
unchanged. Many search committees 
have not been diverse, and therefore 
the chances for introducing new 
perspectives into the evaluation of 
candidates is severely limited. 

Smith also found that the climate for 
faculty of color remained uncomfortable 
and difficult, regardless of each faculty 
member's hiring circumstances. And, she 
added, many scholars maintained that 
campuses often were more involved in 
talking about diversity than following 
through with it. 

Said mi" aspiring minority faculty 
» mber quoted in this report: “We are 
so few, its amazing that most universities 
will say ‘We can’t find anybody.’ yet 
persons like myself are not recruited. I 
think l should he getting phone calk, 
and i don't often get phone calk." 

Among the reports other findings 
was that “siipph and bidding" arguments 
were “grossly, overstated." So-called 
bidding wars tor minority faculty \vi re 



not prevalent. Further, wealthy 
institutions were not siphoning the top 
minority faculty members because of 
each institution’s lavish bank account. 

In an effort to improve the troublesome 
record. Smith wrote that colleges can 
embark on a number of ventures, such as 
comprehensive fellowship programs and 
networking. Additionally, there needs to 
be strong leadership, a commitment to 
diversity, affirmative action “for the right 
reasons" and posthiring support to assist 
faculty members who often are diverted 
from completing research papers 
because many minority students see 
them — the few and far between — as 
the only people they can turn to for 
guidance on campus. 

“We've had the most success when 
we conceptualize the problem as one 
where we need to diversify the faculty. I 
mean that it makes sense both from an 
academic and from cultural and political 
perspective; to have faculty in a 
uni\crsity that more or less reflect the 
composition of the population," said 
Dr. Raymond Padilla, professor of 
higher education at Arizona State 
University (ASU) inTempe. 

Padilla formerly headed ASU's 
I lispanic Research Center, where 
leaders have championed faculty 
diversity. Thev contend that— as new 
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“Unfortunately, 

it seems to be 
the case that 
we all want to fix 
the problem but 
not look at the 
long-term prospects 
for success ” 

Antonio FJnros, 
director, 

Hispanic Association 
of Coll&gcs and Unives sifck;i 





PROGRAMS 



An Apple for the Students 

by Roger Deitz 



V 7 Jlien Allison Ward visited the 
; / Ramirez family m Granville 

\7 7 County, North Carolina, last 
winter, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill junior took 
a chilling step into the real world 
that lies beyond the campus. 
There, Ward encountered a “small, 
run-down farmhouse” devoid of most 
modern-day amenities. 

“Inside it was colder than the 
wintery weather outside since the 
dwelling had no heat,” Ramirez said. “It 
was also short on drinking water for a 
family of two couples, two children, and 
another baby on the way.” 

Wards experience was reported by 
Amy Piniak, who was a journalism 
major on assignment with the 
UNC-CH News Service covering the 
a.p.p.l.e.s service learning program. Ward 
and her classmates entered the Ramirez 
home under the auspices of the program 
to teach the Ramirez family how to 
improve its general health situation, in 
association with the Granville County 
Health Department in Stovall. 

Piniak recently earned her degree in 
journalism and landed a job at the 
El Paso Times. She describes Ward’s 
learning experience as one of many that 
no classroom could teach, and suggests 
that encounters such as this make the 
real world come alive m the classroom 
by combining school lecture', and 
real-world activities. 

Wards c ulture, gendei, and partk ipatory 
development class was one of six last 
spring in which a.p.p.l.e.s. '.indents 
devoted three to five hours a week to 
community sem< e while gaining 
academic credit. 



“It's only an hour away from the 
university, but its a whole other world,” 
Ward said. “They have a plethora of 
problems that we take for granted. It’s 
really a humbling experience.” 

A.p.p.l.e.s was created by a group of 
UNC-CH undergraduates in 1990 to 
encourage faculty to incorporate ser\ ice 
components into their academic 
courses. The acronym stands for 
“assisting people in planning learning 
experiences in service.” A.p.p.l.e.s is the 
first program of its kind, because it 
is a student-initiated and student-run 
service learning program that brings 
undergraduates into the community to 
learn and contribute. 

To this day, the program is governed 
by the students and funded through 
undergraduate student activity fees. 
Remarkably, the program initiative was 



“ Students implement 
and run the vision. 
They are the ones 
who make this 
program work, it’s 
always been a 
grassroots movement, 
and it speaks 
to students that their 
peers are excited 
and involved 

Mary Morrison, 
program coordinator, 
a.p.p.l.e.s. 



begun through student referenda, with 
UNC-CH students voting to increase 
their own fees by the amount of SI. 95 
to support a.p.p.l.e.s., a contribution that 
is collected from each undergraduate. 
Most now agree the money is well 
spent. A.p.p.l.e.s. is a glowing success at 
illustrating that new ideas in academia 
and worthwhile community service 
projects can originate with students as 
well as from professional academicians. 

The program has grown significantly 
in its short history. In 1995, the students 
hired Mary Morrison as the first 
full-time service learning coordinator. 
Morrison was known to them as 
a long-time area resident with a 
background in community service. 

“Learning becomes more relevant 
and applicable when you talk in class 
about die social welfare system and then 
work with the people m that system.” 
said Morrison. “What you are learning 
and reading about becomes more alive, 
vital, and necessary.” 

In addition to Morrison, there might 
be up to 20 students who volunteer 
their time to help run the program. 
They can work on an instructor 
re- ruitment committee, a course team, 
or in reflection sessions. Faculty and 
various community agencies help round 
out the a.p.p.l.e.s. team. 

Morrison believes that her job is to 
keep students on track and focused. She 
underscores the fact that students 
administer the program. 

“Students implement and run the 
vision. I hev are the ones who make this 
program work. It’s always been a 
grassroots movement, and it speaks to 
students that their peers are excited 
and involved. 
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“This semester we are working with 
eight different courses. And in the 
summertime, we fund service learning 
internships. The internships are with 
nonprofit and government agencies 
across the State of North Carolina. For 
this, students receive a stipend in order 
to offset their living expenses. We offer 
the stipend so that more students can 
participate in the program — lack of 
money isn’t a barrier to participation.” 

Morrison says that a.p.p.l.e.s. is the 
only student- run service learning 
program in higher education. The 
project coordinator has had a number of 
inquiries from other institutions seeking 
information about how to initiate and 
run such a program. To help spread the 
word, a.p.p.l.e.s. publishes and distributes 
a manual on how to start and run a 
service learning program. 

“Inquiries typically come from 
administrators, and then they go 
back .md invoke the students.” 
Morrison explained. “Hut, the original 
a.p.p.l.e.s. program developed here 
with a grounds well of student interest 
and support that really got the 
program started.” 



Participation averages about 2<in 
students per semester, all heading for 
work in the surrounding five-county 
area. This past summer, there were 
1 1 service learning interns. Fifteen 
internships are planned for next 
summer, and regular fall and spring 
semester involvement continues to 
increase each year. 

The volunteer placements are very 
much connected to the course. A 
sociology course might look at 
immigration and migrating populations 
in the United States. The instructor and 
students then work with agencies 
serving those people’. 

”We seem to be doing a lot with the 
migrant and seasonal farm worker 
population because it is such an 
increasing population in North Carolina 
and many arc settling out here.” 
Morrison said. “We also work with 
people from Africa and F.urupe. and 
students arc assigned to work with 
individual refugee families.” 

From another point of view, the 
student participation in community 
service is valued by the agencies who 
work with the a.p.p.l.e s. students. 



“From the community^ perspective, 
the agencies really enjoy the college 
student volunteer,” Morrison said. 
“Frequently, they will give students 
research projects that need to be done. 
The agencies capitalize on a students 
orientation towards writing and research." 

Morrison believes that community 
agencies get an experience from the 
students that they can’t always find in the 
general population. 

“The agencies have had wonderful 
experiences with our students. The 
students make a real difference, especially 
to the smaller agencies that are so 
overworked and understaffed.’ 




'w 




Lemuel Javelona (left) takes the blood pressure of Sarai Rodriguez. Javelona participated in a.p.p.l.e.s., an 
innovative service learning program at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, as a senior in 
spring 1996. He made health presentations at migrant farm worker camps in Granville County (N.C.) as 
part of the class. 



FACULTY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Reaping the Reward for 
Excellence in Teaching 



A J “ r j' s “\\ V elu* Hispanic facultv are amone. 
If 25 professor' at Miami-Dade 

Jl. (’(immunity College to be 
awarded endowed teaching chairs for 
19%. These endowed chairs provide 
S7,5<H» a year for three years, allowing 
the faculty to explore new teaching 
methods develop new projects, enhance 
technological expertise, and generally 
further their knowledge to directly 
benefit students. 

Miami-1 )ade Community College 
was the first community college in the 
nation to honor faculty with endowed 
chairs to support excellence in teaching. 
Selection is made by faculty peers m a 
competitive process. 

The endowed chairs are made 
possible through the support of 
individuals, corporations, and organizations 
that have donated $45,000 each. The 
state of Florida provides a matt lung 
grant to bring the value of the 
endowment to S75.000. 

"It is more important than ever that 
teachers who arc still fascinated by the 
learning process, who .ire thrilled to 
be a part of ir, and who care about 
their students are in Miann-Dade's 
classrooms.” said Eduardo J. Padron. 
M-DCC District president. “These faculty 
are the best of the best. They serve as 
outstanding models of reaching excellence.” 



Juan R.Abascal 

~ Dade County 
* Public School 
Employees’ 
Federal 
Credit Union 
Endowed 
Teaching 
I Chair in 

! Honor of 

i Hubert O. 

J Sibley 

A pi.ucssor psychology and 

education. Dr. Juan R. Aba-.cal teaches 
student lik Tills, the psychology of 
career adjustment, human growth and 
development the dynamics of behavior, 
and education He also provides stress 
management and personal effectiveness 
seminai s tor .\hami-I)adc faculty and 
staff, and has led i Lews on the subject of 
divois c Mr both >duli\ and children. 

A • Imical psychologist by training 
and education, Ab." al has developed 
and presented workshops for other 
in. . i.il health professionals. He earned 
U doctorate at Kent Stan* University. 

GuiLUERMtNA DAMAS 

Murray 
Sisselman 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 

1 )r. C iiullermina 
I )amas. an asso- 
ciate professor 
of mathematics 

and pliV'ics. has 
taken leadership in instituting a National 
Science Grant. Now; thanks to her dibits 
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at the North Campus computerized 
physics lab, experiments can be done by 
simulation without actual equipment. 

Damas has taught at Miami-Dade for 
six wars. She has served as a volunteer 
at the Naranja Migrant Camp and is 
currently serving as the volunteer 
coonlinator of Catholic Campus 
Mmtsirv at Florida International 
University, and as a member of the 
Arch diocesan Lay Board. 

Damas earned a doctmatc in 
computer education from Barry 
University and a second doctorate in 
higher education leadership from the 
University of Miami. 



Ivan F. Figueroa 

The Elpidio 
Nunez/ 
Northwestern 
Meats 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 

As the new- 
dire c tor of 
m - n c: C ' s 

fashion studies 
department. Professor Ivan Figueroa has 
taken a leadership role in revitalizing the 
fashion merchandising, marketing, and 
management programs. He collaborates 
with Dade County Public Schools, 
local businesses. and the local 
< (immunity to effectively prepare 
students for the workforce. 

Figueroa has an extensive background 
m fashion and marketing. Prior to his 
association with M-1KV. he owned a 
siorc m Omni fmernalum.il Mall, and 
has also been ,\ buver lot su ( lj prestigious 





department stores as Jordan Marsh, 
I. Magnm, and Brooks Brothers. 

He holds a masters degree from 
Barry University. 



Nusia Frankel 

The Dade 
Community 
Foundation 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 

Professor Nusia 
Frankel shares a 
tin lq ue affinity 
with her 

students. Born 
in Poland, her family tied to Cuba to escape 
Nazi persecution. Frankel later came to the 
United States to attend college. 

’’The students m Miaim-Dade s 
filter American Center are often 
struggling with the tiauma of 
immigration, exile, separation, and loss, 
so being able to help them overcome 
eultuia! and language differences 
has a profound personal meaning for 
me” she says. 

Frankel volunteers her time to tile 
Miami Book Fair International, and the 
American Friends of tile National Israeli 
Center for Psvchosocnl Support for 
Survivors of the Holocaust and the 
Second ( ieneration. 

She holds a master’s degree from 
Fairleigh Dukiiison University 




Rene Garcia 

Kiwanis of 
Littie Havana 
Foundation 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair in 
Honor of 
Hispanic 
Culture and 
Music 

!)v. Rene Garcia serves students 
through testing, teai liing. and developing 
alternative learning style's. As the 
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Wolf son Campus director of testing, lie 
is responsible for placement and exit 
testing of students. 

A professor who reaches business 
math, statistics, and psychology, Garcia 
believes that students must expend effort 
to be succcssful.To make that point with 
humor, lie tells them that education is 
like* a hard workout: “no pam. no gain.” 

( iarcia’s expertise has been recognized 
by the Florida Commissioner of 
Education, who appointed him to a 
statewide , omnuttee to review college 
placement scores. and by tile 
Educational Rsting Service and the 
College Board, both of whom have 
hired Garcia as a i tuisukant. 

Garcia earned In. doctorate at the 
University of Miami. 

Isabel Hernandez 

Steel Hector 
& Davis 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 

Isabel Hem m. k, 
is perhaps not 
the npical 
librarian She 
joined ‘indents 
and played 
guitar for holiday songs at tbv Miami 
Rescue Mission, wore a u>*tume for 
campus Halloween activities and served 
as a judge for the Mi s Hispanic 

Heritage competition. Yu. Hernandez 

is the consummate college librarian. 

Responsible for all operations and 
services at the Medical Center Campus, 
she also serves as die diairperson of the 
I.ibiary Semt.es S; cuing Committee, 
college-wide committee of library 
directors, and is < c miniating a prototype 
study within the « allege for cooperative 
purchase of resumes rh it will result in 
great savings II mantle/ also designed 
an electrons m 1* ring svstein that keeps 
tiaCk t){ book >»rders and expenditures, 
and prints bibliographies for acquisitions. 

[ Icrnaiukv is a certified medical 
hbiaiian and i member nl the prestigious 



Medical Library Associations Academy 
of Health Information Professionals. Her 
master’s in library and information 
science is from the Umwoity of South 
Florida. She is a Miami- 1 >ade graduate. 



Roberto Eduardo Hernandez 

Adorno & Zeder Employee 

Charitable 
Trust 

Foundation 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 
in Ethnic 
Relations 

R o he r t o 
Hern a n d e z . 
professor of 
social science, 
has been recognized as an outstanding 
readier by both students and faculty 
alike. In 1 USS and PU1. his peers in the 
department of sociology, anthropology, 
and social science selected him 
Outstanding Faculty Member. Flu Theta 
Kappa, the student honorary society, 
named him Outstanding Faculty 
Member of the division of social science 
c I and I WO. 

His students have the highest 
si. rate and the lowest dropout, 

wliiv i' i due to Ins ability” said his 
departim m duirATnce Napoli. 

Hernandez Ins authored several 
rev lews and articles and is listed in 117 m > 
II 7/c Among I Aiiinuaiis. He has a 
master of arts degree in economics from 
the University of Miami. 

Yoel Hernandez 

The Pan 
American 
International 
Flight 
Academy 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair for 
Aviation 
Prograi ns 
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An jv.oci.ilc professor of aviation and 
jn assistant chief gipuiid instructor. Yoel 
Hernandez teaches piloting courses. 
Formerly a commercial airline pilot, 
administrator, and flight instructor, he 
loces teaching. At Mi.inu-1 > iJc, he has 
written aviation manuals, create I several 
courses, and extended the uirru i. uni to 
include many advanced aviation coi 
ineluding Boeing 727 courses. 

Hernandez is very concerned about 
meeting student needs, and he works 
actively to help students find 
employment in the aviation industry. 
A graduate of Miami-1 >ade himself, 
he holds .1 bachelor's degree from 
Barrv Universitv. 



Carolina Hospital 

The Gerrits 
Construction 
Company 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 

C .1 ro I i n .i 
Hospital grew 
up m Miami. 
*\s a lonitci 
M u m i - Pa d e 
student, she relates well to students. 

An award-winning author and poet. 
1 lo'pnal specializes in Hispanic American 
literature .aid in the role of l atm 
Americans in the development < >f the 
United States, i lev essays, fiction, and 
poems have been mk hided in numerous 
national magazines and anthologies. She 
has published three hooks, and a new 
work. A Century ol ( I!‘u/<t> w 
I loritLe is soon to he published She 
earned her master’s degree in 1 lispanic 
Anierican literature limn the Lhmersitv 
of Honda. 




Eileen Delgado Johann 

Frances 
Louise 
Wolfson 
Family 
Foundation, 
Inc., 

Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair 

File e i- 
Pelgado Johann’s grandmother told her 
ili.it material possessions come and /«•. 
Fie an education stays with you fore\er. 
A ip instructor, she tries to nistf' tins 
\ isie" ‘ 1 1 tile classroom. 

A professor of chemistn ai M PCC 
tor the ;*et l’f \ ears, Johann i -me of a 
handful t. unity to he se! • ted for an 

endowed Ll:ur twice. In l * P, she was 
the first re i ipieiit of ii: M. Anthony 

Burns Rvder reins I s -wed leaching 
C han. She is ■ . author of the 
McGraw Mill p. tiion. lixplomi^ 

( 'hnm.<ny. w Inch h •, come a standard 
text in allied Iieah 1 : mistrv courses. 

W ith her con ; m i expertise. Johann 
has i reared : • , j , .ic:.* r miiltunedu 
| leseiilatums ; iiemisr • mJ nutrition 
and has pr< Sued 1 7 ■, Potape. for 
tnrrnductoi hemistrx. SIk n.civccllier 
doctorated ee in hioniorgai. < hemistrv 
Iroiu the ! MNersits <*! Mu. um 

German Munoz 

The Fu * ■ 
Union 

National bam. 
of Florida 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chair through 
the First 
Union 
Foundation 

I >r. German Munoz is also a two time 
recipient of an endowed te.u lung Hun. 
\ professor ol social science. Munoz 
wealed the ( npiis Social S. inn e 
I i ture Sei a ioimn loi the 

illsi llssliill ol lIMpOll.lIll WOlId Issues 

ami the C enter to i ( ontempor.it v 



Issues. I Ie v • instrumental in broadening 
e (.mi! aim by introducing courses 
m Afrn «p history and culture, and has 
exp. n. d the college’s collection of 
so. 1 science videos. 

Mong these global lines, he has also 
* ently published a book called 
h*uk\*ioinnl Lc>>on> on Clolhit Affairs* 
which gives students of international 
lel.moiis an overview of the concepts of 
political science and international relations. 
In 1'J‘H. the Wolfson Campus Student 
Government Association named him the 
“Outstanding Profcssm of* the Year." 

Munoz received Jib doctorate from 
the Universitv of Miami. 

Candido K. Sanchez 

Miami-Dade 
Community 
College 
Endowed 
Teaching 
Chaik- 
in Pre- 
Engineering. 
Mathematics 
and Science 

With a belief that mathematics i an 
be fun .is well as practical. Piofcssor 
Caininlo Sanchez iias created an equation 
ihat equals success for his srudents. 

I he biggest problem m nuihematiis 
ediu itioii today he believes, is that most 
siudents feel n>o embarrassed to ask 
questions One of his challenges 
is to make students feel comfortable 
asking questions. 

Sanchez’s careet spans more than 

P \e.irs, .md he has been highlighted 
a ith main awards 1 b was among the 
i i s i tc*.ii huig c han " i hosc'ii five v ears ago 
.d is ime of onl\ a tew aw aided 
>wcd tvMilun.: Huns for the second 
Sanchez was recognized hv the 

U -, '- Assoc i. Hum of C *< miiuuuity 
Colli in I as Hmida C ’onnnmiitv 
( i»llcg> I'mfc-ssor of tile' Sear 

Sam In / holds i maaei’s degiee in 
maihem.iti* edm anon from the* 

University of Marv land and a seioiul u> 
mathematics from die { tnwrsirv of 

N: are I Lime. 
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If n 1995, the Hispanic Outlook presented its first “Publishers Picks" list of 
B colleges and universities that we recommended to students who would be 
JL applying for admission the following fall. This year, we have modified our approach 
and present our readers with the HOT list (Hispanic Outlook Tops,) of more than 
700 colleges and universities nationwide that offer outstanding opportunities to 
Hispanic students. 

Inclusion on the list is based upon responses to a comprehensive survey as well 
as an examination of the literature and catalogs of more than 2,500 institutions 
that are reviewed for financial aid, scholarships, remedial programs, ESL, tutoring, 
mentoring, Hispanic Smdies departments, Hispanic campus organizations, 

Hispanic faculty and administrators, and other services that are designed to help Hispanic students succeed. Based 
on my research, I have compiled this years list of more than 700 colleges for Hispanics. 

I hope that once again, the HOT list will help the estimated 150,000 Hispanic students entering college for 
the first time in the fall of 1997 to select the colleges they will be applying to for admission. To this end, ojjou 
high school guidance and counseling departments are receiving copies of this issue. 

My hope is that the colleges and universities appearing on this list w ill , outnuie to impmve their programs and 
that those not yet on the list will do their utmost to make the 1997 list b\ sending information directK in: 

3 ^ n 

},' ■ fO-* -T*.'. -{T C- : Jose Lopez-isa, Publisher 

The Hispanic Outlook in Higher Education 

P.O. Box 68 
Pararnus. New jersey. 07652-0068 




Alaska 

University ol Alaska. Anchorage 

Arizona 

Arizona Slate University 
Arizona State University' West 
Arizona Western College 
Cochise College 
DeYr\ Institute of Technology’ 

Maricopa County Community 
College District 

Northern Arizona University 
Noi inland Pioneer College 
P iradise Valles Cnnumimts Culhg'* 

Pnna ( iouiit't Community 
C ’ollei'c l hsirn i 

University of Arizona 
Uimersitv of Phoenix 

Arkansas 

Uimcran nl Aikans. is 



> California 

Allan Hamoik ( ollege 
Azusa Pacific Uim-rsir. 

Bars tow C ollege 

California Institute o I Mmolo*;, 

C'ahtornia Lutheran I tmvrMts 

C'ahforma Pol\ tci.lt in. State UuueiMi\. 

San Luis (A’i npo 

California State P< hfeJime Lhmersitv 
.’omoiia 

California Sun I mversity. Bakt rsfuld 
California St u- University Chn o 

C'ahforma Su.ie Uimcr uy 
I )*Mi.::iguc 7 Hills 

( alihwmi v ite Lhm traits. I rcsitn 
( alitor : n i State Umveratv Fullerton 
C .ill toi 1 1 1 1 State UimeiMtv. I lawvud 
CalifoiOM State University l ong Ite.u It 
California State Lhmeisiiy ! os Angeles 
C f i n,i State lhm i-rsitN. Northridgi 
( aiilfinia Stale Umvcrsitv. \ n i.micnto 
C .ilih », m.i St *te UmvcrsHv S in Bernardino 
( llilornu Siam Uium \ - it\ . S m M m os 



( '.thfoi m.t State lin\ei sit\. Si unTiii' 

C ahforma Institute • >» lei hnolous 
C ahada ( ollege 

( luhot-l .is Positas ( -'uiimimis 

C » »llege 1 hst 1 1 t 
liaffe\ t oil eye 

» 1 tries R I )rev C ni\ ,'Mf. 

ol Medu me <S S. \> i>, ; 

! o!i • >! Sail M lie. > 

( i dlege . .| «he I ri 
C \ dlege o} tile Seijm >ia • 

C oik ordia l 'ni\ersit\ 

( 'ontra ( osta C A u < i • i ■ 1 1 1 , it \ l . dlcgi * 

1 VVrv IrMituti of !■-. htioh '..v 
IhahloValKv ( < ' 1 1 • ■ l’ *. 

1 I ( .tinm< * ( » >llege 

foothill DeAn/iC nmMiunic t «•!!.■»:» 

( iolden ( late l im <•? -its 
I laitnell ( olh-g 
I luinholjt v tati L ; n: . . i ir. 

I i »im B<\n h ( it', t iiik ^ 

! os Angeles ( mnnieniu t "Ike 1 lM-fn 
If. Angeles 1 I irh.H ( oil. !_'• 
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Los Angeles Mission College 

Los Medanos College 

Loyola Marymounr University 

Mira Costa College 

Mission College 

Mount St. Marys College 

Mr. San Jacinto College 

National University 

Palo mar College 

Pasadena (ary College 

Rancho Santiago Community College 

Rio Hondo College 

Riverside Community College 

Saint Marys College of California 

San Diego Mesa College 

San Diego State University 

San Francisco State University 

San Jose State University 

Santa Clara University 

Santa Monica College 

Solano Community College 

Southwestern University School of Law 

Stanford University 

State Center Community College District 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Davis 
University of California, Irvine 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of California. Riverside 
University of California. San Diego 
University of California. San Francisco 
University of California. Santa Barbara 
University of California. Santa Cruz 
University of Laver ne 
University of San Framiseo 
University of Southern California 
University of the Pacific 
Victor Valley College 
Western University of 1 Iealth Sciences 
West Valley College 
Whittier ( College 

Colorado 

Adams State College 
Colorado State University 
Community College of Denver 
Front Range Community College 
Mesa State College 



Metropolitan State College of Denver 
Pueblo Community College 
University of Colorado at Boulder 

University of Colorado 

at Colorado Springs 

University of Colorado at Denver 
University of Northern Colorado 
University of Southern Colorado 
Western State College 



Connecticut 

Central Connecticut State University 
Eastern Connecticut State University 
Fairfield University 

( fateway Community- Technical College 

Manchester Community- 
Technical College 

Middlesex Community-Technical College 

NaugatuckValley Community 
Technical College 

Southern Connecticut State University 
Trinity College 
University of ( onncctn m 
University of 1 larrford 
University of New Hawn 
Wesleyan Universe v 
Western Connecti* ut State University 
Yale University 



Delaware 

Delaware Inimical Comnnumv College 

District of Columbia 

Galiamin University 
Cle* Hgotown University 
Southeastern University 
1 he American University 
I In* Catholic University of America 



Florida 

Barry University 

Bethune Cookman College 

Broward Community College 

( ‘anbbean Center for Advance Studies 
Miami Institute of Psychology 

Central Florida C hi mm unity College 
Daytona Beach Community College 
Edison Community College 
Florida Atlantic University 






Florida Commiiiuts t ollege 
at Jack .*»n\ die 

Florida Cult ( .uast University 
Florida Imutme ofTechnologv 
Florida International Umversits 
Florida Mate University 
Ihlkborough Community (h)llege 
Inlet national Fine Arts College 
I ake-Sumter Community College 
Manatee Community ('ollege 
Miami-Dade Community College 
Nova Southeastern University 
Palm Beach Commumrv College 
Santa Ft Community College 
Seminole Community ('ollege 
St. Thomas University 
University of Central Florida 
University of Florida 
University ot* Miami 
University of South Florida 
University of Tampa 
University ot West Florida 

Georgia 

Agnes Scott College 
DeKalh Technical Institute 
DeVry Institute ofTechnologv 
F.mory University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia State University 
Kennesaw State College 
University of Georgia 

Idaho 

Albertson College 
Idaho State University 
Lewis-Clark State C'ollege 
University of Idaho 

Illinois 

American Schools of Professional Psychology 
Black Hawk ('ollege 

Cn\ ( 'olleges of Chicago, 

( )live-Harvey College 
City ('olleges of Chicago, 

Richard J. Daley College 

( College 1 ) u Page 
( 'ollege of Lake ( bounty 
Columbia C 'ollege 
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Concordia UmsvrMts 
PePauI University 
DeVry Institute olleJinology 
Eastern Illinois Uihutmu 
Elgin Community College 
Elmhurst College 
Coventors State University 
Illinois Institute nfTeehnology 
Illinois State Uimvrsits 
Joliet Junior College 
Eovola University ot Clne.tgo 
Millikm Uimvrsitv 
North Central College 
Northeastern Illinois Uimvrsits 
Northern Illinois L’ruvemts 
North Park College 
North wes t e r n U rm ern t\- 
Prai ie Srate C ollege 
Robert Morris College 
Saint Xavier University 
School of the Art Institute of Clneagn 
St. Augustine Umsersits 
Southern Illinois University at Carhondalo 
Southern Illinois L’nisvrMts 
at Edwards vi lie 

Triton College 
University ofChuago 
University of Illinois .it Chu ago 
University of Illinois at Urhana- 
Champaign 

Wauboiiseo C'ommunity College 
Western Illinois Uimvrsits 
Wheaton College 
William Rainey Harper College 

Indiana 

1 )ePauw Lmiversicy 
Indiana State University 
Indiana University, Kokomo 
Indiana University, Purdue 
Indiana University, South Bend 
Purdue University 
Purdue University, Calumet 
Tavlor University 
Valparaiso University 
Wabash College 
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Iowa 

( ir.iiid View College 
Crinneil College 
Iowa State University 
University of Iowa 
Uimerwty of Northern Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas C'ir\ ('(immunity College 
f iie University of Kansas 

Louisiana 

l ‘uisiana State University X Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

1 » 'vai i University 
Nk Ih'IIn State University 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
Tii lane University 
University of New Orleans 
Xavier UniseiMiv of I ouisiana 

Maine 

Bate-. C'ollege 
Bow dom C'ollege 
( olbv ( ollege 
Uimersits of Maine 
Universu\ of New Engl.mJ 
University of Southern M • ne 

Maryland 

Anne Arundel Community College 
Baltimore City Community College 
Dundalk Community College 
Fro* t burg Srate Um -ersity 
1 loi kI C 'ollcge 
1 osola C'ollege m Marvland 
Montgomers < iiege 
L’niseiMis ol V> inland College Park 

Massachusetts 

Amherst ( « 'lege 

Art Insiituu ol Boston 

Bentley C'ollege 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Bradford C'ollege 

Bian. i is Unweisjtv 

Brule water State College 

Bind -r 1 hll C 'nmimmits ( 'ollege 

I 



Cape Cod Comnuiniiv Coll- ge 
Clark Universit\ 

C .ollege of the I loly ( 1 •- , *s 
l.mmanuel C iollegi 
Hrammghani St.n. i ollege 
Cordon C !olle„:e 
CreentTeld ( .enmiunts C’ollege 
I larvard 1 mis 
Holvoke { ommunuy College 
Lesle\ v t liege 
M.i'Mi misetis C ollege ot .Art 
M.i" uuuetts Institute of'kvhnologs 
.\P . IT Institute of I lealtli Professions 
Mount Holsoke C College 
Newbury C'ollege 
North Adams State College 
Northeastern Universits 
Northern Essex C ioinnnuins C'ollege 
Regis C ollege 
Salem State College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 
Spi inglield C .‘ollege 
Stonehill C ‘ollege 
1 lifts Uimersity 

Urns ersit\ of Masvu luisetts. Amherst 

University of Massaeiniserts. Boston 

Wellesles C'ollege 

Western New England College 

Westfield State ( ollege 

Wheaton College 

W •' eL n k C .'ollege 

Williams College 

Wi reester Pobteehnu Institute 

Michigan 

Alma C'ollege 
Aquinas ( 'ollege 
C ialvm College 
C enrral Michigan University' 

Charles S. Mott Community College 

C oiu ordia C ollege 

1 )elta C ollege 

Herns State University 

Cirand R ipids C onnnunity College 

Ci and Valles State University 

l ansing C'oiiimumty College 

Madonna Universits 
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Michigan State University 
Muskegon Community College 
Oakland University 
Olivet College 

Saginaw Valley State University 
Siena Heights ( 'ollege 
St. ('lair Countv Community ('ollege 
Thomas M. Cuoles Law School 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor 
University of Michigan. Dearborn 
University of Michigan. 1 hm 
Washtenauw Community Colkge 
Wayne State University 

Minnesota 

Carleton College 
College of Saint Benedict 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Macalester College 
Mankato State University 
Metropolitan State University 
Moorhead State University 
North Hennepin Community College 
Saint Olaf College 
Southwest State University 
Sc. ('loud State University 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
University of Minnesota, Tw in Cities 
Walden University 

Missouri 

Central Missouri State University 
DeVrv Institute of Technology 
Northeast Missouri State University 
Penn Valley Community College 
Saint Louis University 
Southeast Missouri State University 
Southwest Missouri State University 
Webster University 

Nebraska 

Creighton University 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
University of Nebraska, Omaha 
Western Nebraska Community College 

New Hampshire 

Dartmouth ( 'ollege 
Saint Anselm College 



New Jersey 

Bergen Community College 
Berkeley (’ollege of Business 
Bloomfield College 
Brookdale Community College 
Burlington County College 
DeVrv Technical Institute 
1 )rew University 
Fairleigli Dickinson University 
Georgian Court College 
Hudson County Community College 
Jersey City State College 
Kean College of Nevv Jersey 
Middlesex County College 
Montclair State University 
New- Jersey Institute ofTechnoli *gv 
Ocean County College 
Pi mceton University 
R.mnpo ('ollege ot New Jersey 
R.u nan Valley Commuimy College 
Rutgers, die State University 
Saint Peter*' ( ollege 
Scion Hall University 

The College of New jersey 

(formerlv livmon State College) 

The Richard Snukton ('ollege 
of New Jersey 

Umversitv oi Medicine o Dentistry 
ot New Jersey 

William Paterson ('ollege 

New Mexico 

Alamo Gordo Community College 
Albuquerque T-VI A Community College 
f astern New Mexico University, Rosw ell 
New Mexico Highlands University 

New Mexico Institute of Mining 
and Technology 

New Mexico State University 

New Mexico State University 
at Alamo Gordo 

Santa Fe Community College 
Tlie College of Santa Fe 
University of New Mexico 
Western New Mexico University 

Nevada 

University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
University of Nevada. Reno 
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New York 

Berkeley ( allege 
Boricu.i College 
Broimu- Community College 
Colgate University 
( ollege of Aeronautics 
College of New Rochelle 

Columbia University in the 
City of New York 

Cornell University 

City University of New York (CUNY), 
Bernard M. Baruch ('ollege 

CUNY, Borough of Manhattan 
Community ('ollege 

CUNY. Bronx Community College 
CUNY. Brooklyn College 
CUNY. City ('ollege 

CUNY. Graduate School 
& University Center 

CUNY. Herbert Lehman College 

CUNY. Hunter College 

CUNY. Graduate School & University 

CUNY. John Jay ('ollege 
of Criminal Justice 
CUNY, Kingsborougli 

Community ("ollege 

CUNY, La Cuardia Commumts College 

CUNY, Queens College 

CUNY. York College 

I )owlmg ('ollege 

D'Youville ('ollege 

Fashion Institute ofTet linologx 

Fordhain University 

lon.i ('ollege 

Le Moyne College 

Long Island University 

Manhattan ('ollege 

Mercy ('ollege 

Monroe Community ('ollege 
Nassau Community College 
New School for Som.iI Resean.li 
New York (Tty lechmcal College 
New York University 
Pace University 
Parsons Si I mol ot Design 

Regents College. 1 he Uimersity of the 
State of New York 

Rockland Community College 

Saint Johns University 

Saint 'l honias Aquinas ( iollcee 
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Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore College 
Suffolk Community ( 'ollege 
State University of New York ^SUNYi 
at Albany 

SUNY at Buffalo 
SUNY College at Bruckport 
SUNY College at Buifdo 
SUNY College at Genesee 
SUNY College at New Paltz 
SUNY College at Old Westbury 
SUNY College at Oneonta 
SUNY College at Oswego 
SUNY College at Plattsburgh 
SUNY College at Potsdam 
SUNY Empire State College 
SUNY at Farmingdale 
SUNY Health Science Center 

SUNY Institute ofTechnology 
at Ucica-Rome 

SUNY at Stony Brook 
SUNY at Utica Rome 
Teachers College, Columbia Universiiv 
Union College 

Westchester Community College 

North Carolina 

Duke University 
Guilford College 
Mars Hills College 
Pfeiffer Universitv 
Salem College 

University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 

University of North Carolina 
at Wilmington 

Winston-Salem State University 

Ohio 

Antioch University 
Bowling Green State University 
C iase Western Reserve University 
Central Ohio Technical College 
Cleveland State University 
College ofWooster 
Cuyahoga Community College 
DeVry Institute ofTechnology 
Kent State UniverMiv 
Lake Erie College 



Lorain County Community College 
Oberlin College 
The Ohio State University 
Owens Community College 
Union Institute 
University of Cinci r mti 
University of Dayton 
University of Toledo 
Youngstown State University 

Oklahoma 

Murray State College 
Oklahoma City Community College 
Oklahoma State University 
LV.iversity of Oklahoma 
L'im «TMty of Tulsa 

Oregon 

Concordia University 
Ceorge Fox College 
Lane Community College 
Oregon Suite University 
Portland State University 
University of Oregon 
Western Oregon State College 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny College 

Allentown College 

of Saint Francis De Sales 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Bucks County Community College 
Cabrini College 

Chevney Universitv of Pennsylvania 
Community College of Philadelphia 
Drexel Universitv 
1 )t:quesiie Univi iMtv 

East Stroudsbin.: University 
of Peni.-v Ivanu 

Eastern College 

Edinboro Universitv ol Pennsvlvaiiie 
Ehrahctlnou n < 'ollege 
Gettysburg ( 'ollege 
I larii'burg Area Communitv College 
Imn , ulata ( 'ollege 
liidiiiu Universitv of Pcniisv Kama 
Kui/town Universitv of Pennsylvania 
Lycoming (.'ollege 



Messiah College 

Millersville University of Pennsv K.iuu 
Moravian ('ollege 
Pennsylvania State Univeruv 
Slippery Rock Universitv » i P< unsylvama 
Sh i ppensbu rg Um versi t \ 

Susquehanna Univei *u\ 

Swarthmore ( 'ollege 

Temple Universiiv 

University of Penny, Ivania 

Universitv o! Pittsburgh 

Universitv • -ft lie Arcs 

Villanova University 

West Chester University of Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Arecibo Technical University 
Arecibo Technological University-College 
Bayamon Central University 
Caribbean Center for Advanced Studies 
Caribbean University 

Carolina Regional College University 
of Puerto R:eo 

C'aihohe University of Puerto Rico 
Columbia University 
ICPR Junior ('ollege 
Inter American University. 

Arecibo C '.unpus 

Inter America!. Universitv. Bayamon 
Inter American University. 

Fajardo Campus 

Liter American University. 

San Juan Campus 

Polvieihmc University of Puerto Rko 
University of Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island 

Brown University 

New England Institute of Technology' 
Universitv of Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

University of South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Austin i’eay State University 
Bethel College 
Vanderbilt University 
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Texas 

Alamo Community College District 

Amarillo College 

Angelo State University 

Austin Community College 

Baylor University 

Blinn College 

College of the Mainland 

Collin County Community College 

Concordia University at Austin 

Dallas County Community 
College District 

DeVry Institute of Technology 
Galveston College 

Houston Community College System 
Incarnate Word College 
Lamar University 
Laredo Community College 
Mountain View College 
North Harris Montgomery Community 
College District 
North l ake College 
Our I ady of the Lake University 
Rice University 
Saint Edward's UmvcrMt\ 

San Jacinto College Disiru t 

Southwest ' Texas State University 

St. Marys University 

Sul Ross State University 

T.irleton State University 

Texas Ai\*M [nternation.il University 

'Texas A&M University 

Texas A&M University, ( ’or pus C Trmi 

Texas Cliristun University 

Texas Southern University 

Texas Somhmost College 

Texas State Technical College. Sweetwu: t 

Texas Tech University 

Texas Wesleyan University 

Texas Woman’s University 

The Victoria ( iollege 

University of 1 Lilias 

University of l louston, Clearlake 

University off louston. Downtown 

University of Houston, Universm Bark 

University of North Texas 

University of "Texas at Arlington 

University ofTcx.is at Austin 

University ol'Texas at Dallas 



University of Texas at FI Paso 
Uniscrsits ol'Texas at Brownsville 

UniveiMiv oi Texas Health Silence Center 
at San Antonio 

Uimersity of lexas - Pan AmerK.ui 
University ol Texas, San Antonio 
West Texas A<\M Uinversitv 



Utah 

Salt Lake Community C'ollege 
University of Utah 
Utah Stale University 

Vermont 

Burlington College 
Middlehury C’ollege 
Uimersity of Vermont 



Universits ol \X mumm. Lau Claire 
Um versus ol Wisconsin, F.xtension 
UmwiMiv of Wisconsin, Creep Bay 
Unis 1 rsity iif Wisconsin, La Crosse 
l msersity <d Wisconsin, Madison 
University ofWisconsin. Oshkosh 
Lhiiversiiy ol Wisconsin, Parkside 
Umversiry ofWisconsin. Stout 
Lhiiversiiy ofWisconsin. Superior 




Virginia 

Cieorg Mason Uimersity 
James M uhson Uimersity 
l.ongwood t ‘ollege 

Northern \ iiginu Community College 
Uimersity of Virginia 
Virginia Stale University 

Washington 

Cei'iia! Washington University 
Columbia Basin College 
Eastern Washington University 
Ldmonds Community College 
Green Raver Community College 
Highline Community College 
C Olympic College 
Seattle Pacific University 
Shoreline Community C'ollege 
Skagit Valley College 
Laconia Community C'ollege 
l he Lvergreen State College 
University of Washington 
Washington State University 
Western Washington University 
Yakima Valley Community College 



Wisconsin 

C 'oncordia Lhmvrsirv, Wisconsin 
Catewav fethnual C'ollege 
I aw rente Lhmersitv 
Madison Area Iechnic.il ( ollege 
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SUCCESS STORIES 




One Who Makes a Difference 



omo to, ichors exemplify the 
maxim that one person can make 
a difference. Rancho San*. ago 
College (KSC) professor Angelina Veyna 
is one of those teachers. 

“When we asked our EOF honor 
students, most of whom were Asian, 
who at Rancho made the greatest 
impact on their lives, they said ‘Angelina 
Veyna,”’ said Dr. Vivian Blevins, RSC 
chancellor. “I knew from the start, when 
Angelina was first appointed, that she 
had the potential to make a big 
difference in our students' lives.” 

Veyna instills in her students an 
appreciation for history by explaining 
how she developed her love for 
die subject. 

“I tell my students how 1 disliked 
history until 1 began to discover and 
learn my own history, a history that had 
been denied me,” explained Vevna. “1 
learned from other Chicano and 
Chicana historians about the struggle 
and accomplishments of my ' 

Veynas commitment reaches beyond 
teaching history and ethnic studies at 
RSC. She performs in I Otr<. a theater 
production featuring five women speaking 
about parents, school, men, work, religion, 
children, and self-definition. She also 
serves on a national humanities project 
team and teaches history and ethnic 
studies courses, which she tailors to 
include recent scholarship and the 
history of the local community. On top 
of all this, Veyna was recently selected 
as one of U> to receive the 
Fuibnght-Heys Seminars Abroad Award. 

Tins summer. Veyna travelled to seven 
different Mexican cities, learning about 
culture, politics, society, and economies. 
She plans to use her Fulbright-1 lays 




literature, and culture, and improve 
intergroup relations. 

Veynas overall goal is to affirm 
students' cultures and explain 
commonalities among cultures. 

“Many Vietnamese students enroll in 
my class to unders. ind common historical 
themes,* 1 explained Veyna. “The history 
of conquest, cultural celebrations, ethnic 
enclaves, immigration, and adaptation to 
American life are common themes that 
unite our students.” 




experience to expand her students' 
horizons. The knowledge she 
gained will be integrated into 
”Me\k an-American History” and 
“U.S. -Mexico Borderlands” new couiscs 
looking at how borderlands extend 
beyond the political divisions and into 
our communities. 

“The more I learn about Mexican 
culture, the more 1 can integrate new 
information to help students better 
understand the region m whi h they 
live," explained Veyna. 

Veynas Fulbright-1 lays experience 
will alst) help her with an American 
Association of Commumtv C ollege 
(AACC) project, “In Quest of 
Common (bound: Exploring Americas 
Communities.” As .m RSC! project team 
member. Veyna identifies ways to 
promote cultural understanding and 
interaction. The project engages -II 
competitively selected t ommumtv 
colleges to strengthen the teaching 
and learning of American lustorv, 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Special Education: Boon or Doom? 



by lues Pinto Alicea 



Latino educators are 
watching closely as C 'impress 
< 1 1 1 l.i ? it revamps the federal law 
governing how millions of school children 
with physical, emotional, or learning 
disabilities are educated. 

“Too many children are classified as 
having a learning disability.” says Dr. Alba 
Ortiz, speaking of Latino youths and 
decrying the “potentially devastating 
effects on the lives of these children.” 

Ortiz, associate dean for academic 
affairs and research, College of Education. 
University of Texas at Austin, adds, “we 
have to be vigilant. As soon as we label a 
child m this way. everyone s expectations 
are lowered” 

Nationwide. special education placements 
and expenditures are soaring. In the last 
fi\e years, the number of such students 
receiving federal aid has leaped from 
4.K million to 5.4 million. 

Officials at the U.S, Education 

Department say that the increase is 
occurring because school administrators 
arc identifying more and more students 
with problems such as attention deficit 
disorder. Others claim that students are 
being dumped into these programs to help 
school districts capture more federal 
money, to keep low performers from 
dragging down their schools test scores, or 
to avoid dealing with difficult students. 

Whatever the reasons. Congress 
wants to find ways to limit growth in 
placements and expenditures. That effort is 
likely to have an impact on Latino 
students. Congress scrapped plans to 
reauthorize the special education law this 
year but will certainly change the law m 
the upcoming Congress. 

('ailed rhe Education Idr All I Lmdicapped 
Children Act when ir was created in 1 D7r>. 
the law promised disabled students access 
to a “free and appropriate public education ” 
access they have largely achieved, 
according to Jay McIntyre, policy specialist 
for the Council for Exceptional Children, 
based m Reston, Va.Tlie law. known now 
as the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. IDEA, has not undergone 
anv major chaimes in its 21-vear history. It 



needs to he fine-runed. Me l nr. re says, to 
help students "reach their highest potential.” 

( >rri7 wants change' too, saving rev isions 
are needed to reinforce the responsibilities 
that local and state governments and educa- 
tors bear to special education students, 
particularly to those of 1 anno background. 

" flic due process language is 
there.” says Ortiz. “The issue has 
always been implementation. We need 
stronger enforcement." 

IDEA requires that special education 
candidates he assessed in their native 
languages if English is not their first 
language'. Ortiz maintains that administrators 
often claim they can neither find someone 
knowledgeable about a students culture 
and language nor find a test m a particular 
native language. 

When a student with limited fluency is 
assessed via English, "obviously the student 
is going to be a low performer.” Oru/ 
concludes. "A teacher might inaccurately 
attribute problems the student is 
experiencing to disabilities” Ortiz said. 
"It is inappropriate to auiom.uualK label 
students .is disabled just because they aie 
limited English proficient." 

draco Zamora Duran, director of 
membership for the ( aiuncil tor Exceptional 
( 'hildrcn. shares C )rti7s concerns, <. oncurnug 
that a number of I atmo students who 
merely lack English fluency still wind up in 
special education classes. 

The issue is particularly poignant m 
the Latino community. Moie and more 
Latino children each year are being 
labeled as disabled. At the same lime, fewer 
and fewer Latinos are entering special 
education professions. 

About 12 percent of the 5.4 million 
students m speii.il education progiaiiis are 
l atino. Only two percent of their te.u heis 
are Hispanic. according to a report released 
recently by the Narion.il Clearinghouse 
for Professions in Special Education. 

“All students need role models to 
facilitate the belief that lepiesentatives of 
diverse populations are and can be 
successful.” savs the leports author. |ud\ 
Wald. “A diverse teaching force migb 



reduce the oc i ui rence of mislabeling that c in 
lead to the overrepteseni.ition ol minority 
students m special education placements.” 

4 his gapvbetween Latino teachers and 
Latino siudciYs is cause lor concern, lew 
I hspamc coiVge •.indents are selecting 
special education majors. They represent 
onh .VI percent of all undergraduates 
who choose* tins ionise of study. 

A TD4 ieport by the National 
Association of State Directors of Special 
Education also offers disheartening but 
perhaps galvanizing statistics. Among the 
different categories of students in special 
education — black', w hues, Asians.. nid Native 
Americans — Latinos were the only group 
to show an increase m enrollment, from 
H> percent in I'JNn to 12 peicenr m i'Wu 

A 1'J‘M report by the Clearinghouse 
projected that the 1 atmo student 
population in special education would 
grow In 5K peicent by the year 2n<>ti. Still, 
the chronic shortage of bilingual 
spci ul education teacher', psychologists, 
and speech therapists inutilities, making 
it all the more difluult u> identify the 
trulv disabled 

More funding is needed to improve 
teacher training so educators can learn to 
dist.nguish herween a 'indent who is 
limited English proficient and a student 
who is disabled, and. s.tvs ihnan. "to be 
trained in how to work with second 
language learners." 

Duran says ( ongiess in the past has 
considered cutting or eliminating funding 
for teacher training in special education. 

I ier organization plans to press for more 
funding next year. 

I >rti7 believes that wrongful placement 
in spei la! education i ompotuuis the 
problems of students m the "limited English 
proficient” citegorv b\ denying them 
iccess to a bilingual education program. 

When they are "put in a class that is 
taught primal ik m English, it's a no-wm 
situ.iiior ' sa\s ()mz. The suulents have 
little o minis to prove that they are 
u.ulem . proficient in that type of setting. 
“ I he\ 1 ome i onfuseil anil fi usti.ited.” 

(cmutud/ oti 10 
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PROGRAMS 



is There a Doctor in 

by Jana Rivera 



the Class? 



A n a child growing up in the bordei 
/- -V\ tow n of Nogales, Ariz., Veronica 
.L % Rimienta knew that she wanted 
to he a doctor and that she would some 
day have a practice in Nogales. 

For more than sc\en years after 
graduating from the University of 
Arizona with a bachelor's degree m 
microbiology, she w orked at various jobs 
in the medical field. But when her 
application to medical school was 
rejected, her plans came to an abrupt halt. 

Then a friend told her about the 
Mi’.v.ntv Medical Education Biogram 
(MM F.B), a national program funded by 
the Robert Wood Johnson foundation 
to help minority students improve their 
competitiveness in the medical school 
application process. 

Bmncnta is now a seeond-vear 
medical student. 

Robert Bonillas, a rucson. Ai izona, 
resident, always thought he would 
take over his fathers auto mechanic 
business when he finished school. As a 
kid. he was fascinated by the process of 



diagnosing the problem and working 
through the resolution. 

'“It's that type of work that I like," 
Bonillas says. “Then I realized that a 
physician's job and a mechanic's job are 
kind of the same tiling." 

Bonillas completed the MM LB m 
J‘M5. Me is now a first -year medical 
student at the University of Arizona. 

Both Bmncnta and Bonillas credit 
MM LB as a major contributor to 
their successes. 

When Bmncnta hist applied to 
medical school, she was him hv her low 
scores on the Medical College 
Admissions lest (MC.'AI ). 

"Tlut program re ally made a 
difference." she s.ivs of MMf.P. “When 1 
applied again, they took into consideration 
that 1 had retaken the MCA Is and that 
I had done better" 

MCA! review and mock MCA I s 
are a big part of the piogum. says UA 
program coordinator and former 
MMfiB participant Jonathan Robles. 
Additional preparation for the MCA 1 s 



comes from workshops on study skills, 
test-taking skills, nine management, and 
stress reduction. 

Bonillas remembeis getting a great 
deal of help from “a professional test-taker" 
a speaker who taught the students how- 
to approach an intimidating test such as 
the MCA’I. 

MMEB. however, is nnuh more than 
an MCAT review course. Muring the 
intense si\-week course, which provides 
students with room and hoard, a S.^nti to 
S15 1 h* stipend, possible college credits, 
and all review materials, each 4udent is 
paired with a community physician and 
allowed to shadow that doctor to 
observe surgerv and other medical 
practices first hand. 

*' 1 Inough MMhB 1 got paired up 
with an orthopedic surgeon" Bonillas 
s,i\s.*‘lt allowed me to see bow medicine 
is actually practii ed.and 1 could really find 
out if medicine is vvliat I want to do." 

Bonillas has maintained his relationship 
will; his MMf B mentor, who provided 
him with a letter of recommendation for 
medic.il "i honl and with continuing 
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Status ■ report 



Of the 5,500 
students wha've 
participated, about 
2,500 have applied 
to medical school , 
and about 60 percent 
were accepted. 



David Sanders, The Arizona Daily Star 
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opportunities to experience the practice 
of medicine. 

“Because of my relationship with the 
mentor I met through MMEP" Bonillas 
says, “I think I've done more as a pre-med 
ll<an a third-year medical student." 

Bonillas is now considering a c. leer 
as an orthopedic surgeon. 

Robles says the clinical shadowing 
also keeps the students motivated 
during the rigorous MCA I review 
courses by reminding them of future 
medical opportunities 

National MMEP program coordinator 
Kevin Harris says the program is 
designed to give the students maximum 
exposure to the medical school application 
process and to people who can help and 
advise them. It also provides students 
with a realistic view of what to expect m 
medical school and a career in medicine. 

"At one site, a student was able to 
observe open-heart surgery." I larris saw 
"They really jump right m and get an 
idea of what medicine and medical 
school are about." 

Another aspect of MM I P exposes 
students to the somewhat daunting 
medical school application process m 
several different ways: 

® The application to attend MMEP is 
purposely similar to the application 
used by PE> U. S. medic al schools. 

° Students are run through mock 
medical sc hool admission interviews. 
Each interview is video-tape d so that 
students can pinpoint and correct 
potential problems. 

* Students are acclimated to the 
entire application process and 
applicable deadlines. 

Networking opportunities are 
another perk of MMEP. sa\s Robles. 
The students agree. Through informal 
gatherings, such as "docs and donuts' 
and "grub and scrubs." partu. ipants meet 
and mix with community doctor, med 
students, and med school instructors. 
Pimienta was impressed during her 
MMFP training by the involvement of 



the dean of the medical school at the 
University of Arizona. 

Participants network, too. with the’ 
other minority students, all struggling 
with the stress mherent in a pre-mod 
program. Here they find peer support. 

"Fo»‘ many of the students, when 
they go back to their institutions, they 
are one of only a lew minority students 
in a science class," Robles says. Not so at 
MMEP. "When you get them together 
with Si* other students with the same 
goals, that really fire’s them up. I liev 
really feel supported. 1 think that's one of 
the best benefits for the students." 

Once the participants complete 
MMEP. they have an ongoing soiuce of 
assistance and information, savs Harris. 
Former students can subscribe to a “list 
server." where they solicit information 
on topics and get feedback from peers. 
They also receive a newslerter three 
times a year. 

According to Harris, statistics from 
tile' Association of American Mcdic.il 
Colleges diow that since the national 
MMEP began in IPSR more than 
5,. S()t* students haw participated at nine 
campuses across the nation. To date, 
about 2.r>t M ) haw applied to medical 
school, and about (id percent have 
been accepted. In PFSh, prior to the start 
of the MMEP, the percentage of 
underrepresented minority students 
accepted by medical schools was 
47.2 percent, compared with 54. h percent 
of otlici applicants. 

As of the fall of Pf‘o, about M percent 
of all underrepresented minority 
students enrolled in medical schools arc 
former MMEP participants. 

To be eligible for the MMEP. 
students must be African-American. 
Mexican American. Mainland Puerto 
Rican, Native America. Alaskan Natiw. 
or Hawaiian Native; and they must have 
completed at least one year of college, 
with an overall grade point average of 
5.H. I hey must also demonstrate a 
serious interest in a medical career. 
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Association of American Medical Colleges: 
hup //v/vW/riamr org/abou lAtart.htm 

Minors Med'cai [due at ion Progr.inV 
National Program Office: 
hup;//\vw,v aamc oi g/meded-mmoi ti v' 
mmep/surt htrr 

Minority Medical fduc.it. on 

Ft og: a r r, vVcslc.ru t .an 

http Vwebet u.washington.edu* doEon* 

rnrnop hTrssI 

Flome page for pro-mod student; 

developed b> Robert Bond las 
http:-' ve.vw.ahsr.ar'zona eou'prc-med 
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Director of Distance Learning. \r 
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C't*llcg» request applu nioijx im this l -J position I he 
mu e-sful .ippin .ml will piovide leadership in 
development ot u'Ihm's programs. .md -mius offered 
through distant i learning, using instiiu tioi.al us h 
Jdivciv s\ struts Requires masters degree nt 
nisinit tion.il (cthnoli.gv dist.uur ediu ation. or related 
field. t \p in design delivers implementation ot 
dri.uuc learning lei himlogus iprelerahK in higher 
vdluatloh setting 1 , uoiking knowledge of varieis of 
iimuitnon.il lei hnologies -do tronit » omereiu mg, e- 
in.nl aiitl Interiut. vompressed audio vuieo svstem. 
intet.it live mulimiedia * C li'Moom ((Milling 
espmeiu. md MUitssltil pursuit ot grant 
opporuuuties .ire higlilv desirable Appls to 

Human Resources Office (#1.10-11) 
P.O. Box 60210 
Fi M>ers FL 33906-6210 
F.-mail wgebhardfa edison.ee. flats. 

Position open until fillet!, however, review «>( 
applii itmiis will begin in late laiiu.m 
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ORGANIZATIONS 




Policy Project Has a Will 
and Always Finds a Way 

by Joyce Luhrs 



A sk president Siobhan Nicolau to 
describe the Hispanic Policy 
-Development Project (HPDP) 
and she’ll tell you it is "a resource, 
networking, training, and overall ‘Can 
we help you?’*’ organization. As a 
founder, she can also tell vou how it got 
where it is, stopping along the way to 
mention its formal mission: to analyze 
policy issues affecting Hispanics in the 
United States and to bring its research 
findings to key groups and leaders 
throughout the country. 

Sixteen years ago. Nicolau and others 
working with her on a CBS Foundation 
project discovered that people outside 
the community were unaware of 
Hispanic issues and concerns. She and 
her colleagues felt a strong need for 
what she calls “a mediating institution 
where Hispanics and non- Hispanics 
would together serve on the board, be 
involved in the project, and get people 
into contact with each other." 

HPDP was developed to he such 
a place. 

Early on, she and the group agreed, 
too. that to make any impact, they would 
need to focus on issues that were already 
part of the national agenda. “We mighr 
have thought other issues more important, 
but they wouldn’t pay any attention. We 
were hanging onto the tail of the 
comer" says Nicolau, 

In its first three years, flu* project 
developed a tlagship publication. 

AlniiMiU, and founded the 
National Commission on Secondary 
Education for l Iispanics. \ he commission 
spent the next years developing a landmark 
study. M tike Something Happen. which she 
believes to be the most significant work 



“Hispanics have deep 
cultural issues regarding 
not rocking the boat . 
Nobody is going to do 
it for us. There has to 
be a push-pull '/* 

Siobart Nicolau, 
president, 

Hispanic Policy 
Development Project 



about Hispanic dropouts yet developed 
jointly by Hispanics and non-Hispanivs. 

Millie Cania, vice president for 
administration and training at HPDP's 
satellite office in Washington, D.C.. 
claims the Commission was “the first to 
call attention to the huge dropout rate 
of-dJ percent." 



With fund’' from the Readers Digest 
Foundation, and later from Kraft 
General Foods. HPDP started a program 
on parental involvement m schooling, 
and wrote two handbooks, To^ct/icr Is 
lit tin,. \ nd Quatihs /Wro. selling to date 
Md.oiiu copies. Implied by this success, 
HPDP developed parent training 
programs and piv- school guides. 

Garcia spends much of her time 
training teachers about diversity and 
family involvement. “We work a lot to 
ensure that our students get through 
their earls soars of education. If they 
don't tini high school, they're not 
going on to higher education. If they’re 
not taking the right course's, they’re not 
going on to higher education. If their 
families dvai't understand the importance 
of education, they're certainly not going 
on to higher education." she says. 




Millie Garcia (left) and Siobhan Nicolau (center) make a presentation at the national conference of MANA 
in Washington, D.C. 
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binding funds tor HPDP was and is 
problematic. "We were .Jwa\s viewed by 
tinklers as a strange organization, a mix 
ot 1 (lspamcs aikl non-I Iisp.mies work ini' 
together. Were we a minority organization 
or not. some asked, explained Nuolau. 

As grants beeame e\en tighter, HIM )P 
dec ided not to compete with ioeal. 
regional, national, of academic organiza- 
tions tor shrinking dollars Instead, the 
hoaid opted to follow a sell supporting 
philosophy wheiebv the organization 
would earn its meome through training 
and produc ts developed by the staff. 

H \Ve have nevci llonnshed. but we 
have survived. We have produc ed credible 
things. We receive no grant monies tor 
general support, and we don't seek 
grants. We don't want to compete with 
the local organizations, and at a time like 
this. ! don’t want to take monies that 
should be going dirc\ tl\ to the ser\ u vs." 
she said. 

1 hex do lap corpor te America for 
funds In publishing reports about the 
Mispanu market and b\ training business 
people, via the Aspen Institute and 
elsewhere, about that market. HPDP 
revised the f IhjKinu . I/jjmjmc to be a 
marketing book and published 
//iJin/'.MH* /)in«/(M./o ,| / LirJIh'ok to 

nriny'tily thr l ’ S f h fuinu \Lnkth. 

Supporteis remain loxal. Now chair 
ot die board ot directors of IIPPP. 
Patricia Asip has been involved with the 
uiganization tor nearly sixteen years. 
Asip remained with HPDP primarily 
because of it' leadership, im hiding Nicolau 



“Yes, we have to c are 
about immigration 
laws, but we have to 
make sure that our 
kids are educated 

5ioban Nicolau 
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"If the Hispanic 
community is going 
to effectively use the 
power of our numbers, 
we have to agree upon 
a collective agenda ” 

Sioban Nicolau 



"She was trying to do something that 
no other organizations were doing — to 
join forces between Hispanic's and 
Anglos and bring them together cm the 
hoard. 1 thought that was a very good 
approach. Perhaps together we can reach 
an understanding of the problem 
rather than just developing an all-Anglo 
or all-Hispanic organization .” said Asip. 

She applauded HPDPs policy of not 
competing with other Hispanic 
organizations for funds and its promotion 
ot the Hispanic market as an important 
economic entity, believing that with, this 
interest, more people will view the 
population as one with market potential, 
thus generating more c areer opportunities. 

"As the consumer becomes more 
prevalent, the more companies will 
require individuals with higher 
education to understand the Hispanic 
market.'* she said. 

Through its research. HPDP sees the 
state ot I hspanics in Iv- 1 - as having 
serious ramifications for the picture in 
higher education. 

"A disproportionate percentage of 
our population is increasingly trapped at 
the bottom of the soc ial ladder. It u 
becoming harder and harder to c limb 
up." said Nicolau. 

“We ought to have larger 
numbers entering higher education 
propoi tionate to our population, 
approximately 2<) pci c ei it of the general 
population. We should be proportionated 
represented in higher education. We 
ought to have more ot our voting people 



as high school graduates with the basic 
skills. Right now, we have to gel more of 
our young people with the basic skills 
needed in our post-industrialized society. 

“Yes, we have to care about 
immigration laws, but we have to 
make sure that our kuls are educated." 
she said firmly. 

“People inside institutions have to 
open the doors, and we have to demand 
that thev be open." she noted. “But for 
Hispanic s. this might not he easy." 

“Hisp.ums have deep cultural issues 
regarding not rocking the boat. Nobody 
is going to do it for us. There has to be 
a push-pull and some understanding that 
it the Hispanic community is going to 
effectively use the power of our 
numbers — and we clearly are going to 
be the hrgest minority group in this 
country — we have to agree upon a 
collective agenda.” 

So far. she sec's the need for equitable 
access “to health facilities, to jobs in 
the government, to education, to the 
information superhighway" as one agenda 
item that nearly all could rally around. 

Meanwhile. Millie Garcia m 
Washington continues on the path 
started by Nicolau and her fellow 
HIM )P originators. 

“I like to keep dialogue going with 
everyone, not just Hispanics. I try to 
respond to all groups and people, to 
meet their needs and to help them " 
That's she been doing lately? 
Working with entities such as The 
National Coalition Croup for Parents in 
Education. And with the folks at AARP. 
The American Association for Retired 
Persons, about their plans to get 
grandp.nc'iits involved m education. 
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RESEARCH 




American Midwest Launches 
Research Revolution 

hy Jennifer Kossak 



[f^Tince 1 a quiet revolution h.is 
been taking place on the campus 
y of Michigan State University in 
East Lansing, where the Julian Samora 
Research Institute (JSRI) has emerged 
as analyst and articulator of Latino issues. 

What is re\ olmionarv about JSRI? 
Tlie Institute is the 011 K Latino research 
facility based at a major Midwest university 
JSRI lias been working diligently in its 
seven years to close the information gap 
left by previous researchers and to locus 
scientific eyes on too often ignored or 
underexplored territory 

1 ed in its first fi\e years hy 1 )r. Richard 
Navarro, the Institute welcomed Us first 
permanent director. 1 )r. Rcliigio I. Rochin. 
in 1W4. 

A native of Southern California. 
Rochin became a professor at University 
of California in Chieano studies, a 
discipline lie co-founded at that 
institution, and of agricultural economics, 
in which lie earned Ins doctorate. T he 
doctorate and a masters degree in 
communication were both earned at 
Michigan State. 



Rochin accepted the post of institute 
director because of his “conviction that 
the Hispanic population needs more 
social science resea veil to address 
growing issues." He also emphasized 
that there is no national think-tank 
deviated to scholarly research and public 
policies m particular. 

Julian Samora, tor whom the Institute 
is named, was the first Mexican 
American sociologist to receive a Pli.I). 
During his tenure at Michigan State 
University, and later at Notre Dame, he" 
became a leader m Latino research and 
Mexican American studies. He also 
became a co-founder of the National 
Council of Li Raza. 

Samora died m February 1W<>. just 
one month short of Ins 7(>th birthday 
His legacy includes the JSRI and the 
5il or so Latino students to whom he 
was a vital mentor. 

Michigan State, a land grant institution, 
follows the traditional land grant commit- 
ment to knowledge that can be used by 
the community, explained the Institute's 
assistant director. Rosemary J. Aponte. 



“The Julian Samora Research 
Institute was established in that context," 
Aponte said. “Not research for research's 
sake — research with a focus on 

improving the lives of Latinos" 

Though part of the MS Us College 
of Social Sciences, the Institute is 
affiliated as well with its College of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources. Juan 
Marinez, assistant director of outreach at 
the Michigan Cooperative Extension, is 
based at JSRI, and serves as its liaison to 
l atino communities in Michigan. 

T he Institute lends technical expertise 
to Latinos with the goal of developing 
policies that address community 
concerns. Aponte is quick to stress, 
however, that the Julian Samora 
Research Institute is neither a small nor 
a local organization. 

“Wo are a national resource for 
information on Latinos. People are 
welcome to come to uv We are trying to 
reach out. We want to be the information 
resource on Latinos in the Midwest.” 
Aponte has cause to view JSRI as a 
"hub of Latino scholarship." During the 
last academic year. Tie estimated, 50 Latino 
scholars came t o the Institute to share 
their information and expertise. Aponte 
herself is working at the University of 
Chicago toward a Pli.D. in sociologv. 

A lU-nnivcrsiry Midwest Consortium 
for I atino Research is hosted bv 
the Institute. 

Fulfilling a mission to distribute its 
findings to academics and leaders in 
private and governmental arenas, JSRI 
produces publications ranging from 
statistical briefs lmir>) and research 
reports to a working paper series. Titles 
include "T he Education of Hispames m 




(S What I foresee for 
the next century 
Is collective 
interdisciplinary 
scholarship, 






Dr. Refugio 9. Rochin, 
director, 

Julian Samora Research Institute 
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Michigan - A Uoinpar.iti\ v A ^ - c > - 1 : i c- 1 . t ' 
and "Latinos m the Heartland Fhc 
15 row imig ut the Midwest. Trie 

Institute*' public tt; » us allow iiuk-Iv 
dissemination or rehear. h d »ta .md ire 
an outlet n>r the origin tl icwaiJ: of 
academies .itid st hol.ti s. 



Last Year, (SRI pi-Hikci m t:r 
book . f . 

A h\u> on 



Planned b\ the Institute for April 
■ V-y~ ]s .1 v onterei -i or; ( hit aim 
studies, with a p jhhs atioi: or m finding* 
hkelv to follow. 



Among iSRl's vurient mrerests > the 
recent influx of Latinos n.to tradition. t!i\ 
white fanning row ii% due to recruitment 
by the meat packing :ndus:r\ The 
Institute will look at the dv.untk — 

SAMORA » 

, 




how Latinos are aimunc uul huw the 
labor market is affected 

With the lm reave- m tin ! .itum 
populate m. Aponte iddvd o>i’vj 
e'lunpo in education. change' m iaN>r 
JSRI wtrk !, -rrhe <: .! :.A/ 

tllose vlial’.LTe' K 'tud.Mnp 1 

in-h*uise and sevoi.dir. reseu-i- 

In iddition to j t s re in hi. :'v. 
Institute ei.v'Ui.ij - p: •• 

me'or*' mite a I anno f m . -r element 
into the ^ arm innm <L U - m d 
achieving tins ■_>»,,} n mr, .,_m the 

aUpmelU itloj; . l cXl'tU.g • 

Aponte repor'ed a n*. ;ni pad f o 
reeruit new Latin 1 1 :.uuk\ memhe!' to: 
the Institute to ion; existing f icuhv 

Robert Ap.-nic. Ho, /mm 

Manuel (Th\v/. Kcne Pe r < ■ 7 Rosenbaum. 
Mjr.elo I. Sik-. Joseph. Spwikrj 
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Hemtev. Fr.iiK'iseti A. Viilarruei. and 
initial director Richard Navarro, v. ho 
led the imutute during its timt fi\e wars 
Another goal is the establishment of 

.1 Latino Studies curriculum at 

Michigan State. 

Kndiin recalled that when lie 

assumed ho p(ixt ^s director, groups 

approached him seeking assistance with 
several aspects of community life. He 
urged those groups to .ok questions and 
ii!ow the Institute to provide answers 
through specific research. 

“We are not a fund-raising group.*' 
Rodim s .£ ] d of JSRI. "but we will 
produce data that will provide credible, 
reliable validation/ for example, analyses 
of dropout rate* that a group might u>e 
to promote the urgenev of its cause. 

How does JSRIk research influence 
the academic world' "We ‘re promoting 
a multicultural curriculum b\ showing 
flu need for it. We help to diversify the 
knowledge base.’ 

"Wh.it 1 foresee for the next century 
is collective interdisciplinary scholarship.** 
ILoJim predicted. "The future will need 
knowledge brokers*' who will work 
with "objectivity, pawion. and honesty" 
to proihue information di.it n \uiuible 
to poln v -makers and allows people to 
make stronger judgments 

jsRl maintains a web site at 
http' w w w pn.nou edu -md prodiu es 
a newsletter. NFX< ) 
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An estimated l M>.oo,» children are 
both hunted hnghsh proficient and 
disabled, according to the L* S. Office of 
Special Education. A common problem 
these children lace. Ort.z sj\-s. is placement 
m a bilingual education program with a 
teacher who la,.ks the training mrce-ssjrv to 
educate a disabled child. 

The growing iultur.il and linguistic 
diversity found m L'.S. schools unarguable 
Calls for relevant preparation of teachers. 
Ortiz maintains that many teacher 
training programs offer only one or rwo 
introductory courses, and these are 
expected to cover a multitude of issues — 
differences of gender, religion, culture, and 
economic status. 

“This type of introductory course 
doesn't provide the expertise needed 
for th.it person to adequately assess the 
academic needs of a child." sj>d Ortiz. 
"The training program*- are not keeping 
up with the changing demographics" 

Update - The November * issue 
reported the elimination of the Harris and 
J.ivits Fellowships from the federal 
budget The latest word is that they were 
1 1 1 1 : ; ; n a t e d as line items, but "folded into" 
the Graduate Assistance in Areas of 
National Need program The impact of 
this move Is not vet clear 
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One from the Heart 

The father rode with Pancno Villa. 

The son, Martin Ortiz, is a different kind of revolutionary. 
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by Roger Dcit : 



The Mexican American cenici began 
operations part time in 1'H>K and 





"^Tew educators have gained the 
historical perspective of Martin 
JL Ortiz on minority students and 
higher learning. To Ortiz, now 75. it 
seems not so long ago that he was the 
only latino underclassman enrolled at 
California’s Whittier College. 

Back then he was a freshman in the 
class of 1^48, attending college under the 
GI Bill. On his very first day, a stranger 
stopped him and asked. “And where do 
you think you’re going?” Ortiz quietly 
responded, “To get an education.” 

Today the Whittier campus has a 
different ethnic makeup, with student 
enrollment that is 34 percent Hispanic. 
As those numbers grew, Ortiz saw a 
need for and championed the start of 
Whittier’s Outer of Mexican American 
Affairs, a place that would bring his 
enthusiasm for knowledge, his to 

young Hispanics. This crusade, or 
uiorimicnto, as he calls it, began with the 
Centers birth. 2 ( J years ago. Since then, 
with Ortiz as its founding director, the 
prominent facility has been helping 
Hispanic students to enroll, work, 
progress, graduate, and gain employment. 

Ortiz says that he can distill the 
Centers significance to just three words: 
“We open doors!” He adds that its 
effectiveness is due "in part to its having 
great support from the rest of the school. 
My office is in the Administration 
Center. Usually functions like this are 
two or three blocks away.” Affectionately 
known on campus as [-1 Jcfc . the boss, 
Ortiz reports directly to Whittier’s 
president, Dr. James L. Ash, Jr. 



opened full time m 1 ( )7 1 . Oni/ 
remembers that the idea was to je ite an 
environment that would “help students 
to help themselves." 

“1 know that might sound like just 
words, but they are not enipt\ words. 1 
always thought that was our mission 
here, and we do everything we can to 
make that a reality” lie says. 

That reality is achieved not through 
lip service but through the Center* 
coordination of five important components 
that support students' efforts: The I hspamc 
Students Association, I he 1 lispanu 
Parents Advisory Council. Alian/a dc 
1 os Amigos, The Biisiness-hidustrx 
Resources Croup, and The Corporate 
Sponsors Crimp. Ortiz is an advisor to 
each group, and the five bring into play 
different elements to facilitate a latino 
students scholarK striving. 

Alianza de Los Amigos is composed 
of Whittier’s Hispanic alumni. Chapters 



wen- toimcd at 1 hspjnic-scrvmg college 
campuses m the each 1 *J7( is. At Whittier, 
the McMt.m Amaic.m ( enter calls 
upon alumni lo sci\e as meutojs and 
business com. uis and to conduct annual 
scholarship fund.- raising banquets 

lath seal Ahan/a de Los Amigos 
honors outstanding Whittier College 
alumni, lo date. 34 of\\ hittier’s Hispanic 
graduates tnun \aiiotis professions and 
backgrounds have been indikted into 
the Cenici's Hall or l ame. Photographs 
ot these lolc models hang in a special 
gallei\ in the ( enter, w here students can 
view them and be inspired by the 
honoiees achiev emails. 

“I attribute a lot of our success to 
Ahan/a dc 1 os Amigos, the alumni 
group,” stales ( )m/. “We maintain a 
notebook containing the resumes of a 
number of these alumni. We try to pair 
the alums to students here oil campus. 
It's working out \cr\ nicely” 

Recently the college established m 
Om/s name a S2.5< H i.( M h ) endowment 




“Sometimes Latino 
parents don’t 
understand the world 
of academia. They’re 
conditioned by the past 
I tel! parents that 
college is the future 
and that their children 
belong in it” 

Martin Ortiz 
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“/Vlr. Ortiz has made 
me feel like I am 
special and that I do 
have something special 
to offer ; Nobody can 
ever take his place/ 1 

Harissa Gallegos, 
as quoted in the 
Los Angeles Times 



scholarship fund tor Hispanic students. 
The .ilumni group was one of the earliest 
contributors, presenting first a check for 
SUM km*, then another for S25 .'»»m. 

Established students, juniors and 
seniors, are also encouraged In the 
('enter to get involved through big 
brother and big sister progianis wherein 
they serve as guides to new students 
Ortiz savs that no student in need of 
academic assistance is ever abandoned. 
The (’enter injures that there are mam 
people a student might turn to. including 
other students, alumni, and administrators 

Ortiz reports that the Center has 
open lines of communication with even 
department at the college. "We can pu k 
up the phone and talk to just about 
anybody on camptn with a ceitmi 
amount of respecr — and .1 certain 
amount ot authority We c tn get to the 
heart ot any problem and find <1 solution. 
That kind of access would be missing 
were we not here." 

For student and alumni career 
development and job placement, the 



Center of Mexican American Affairs 
uses contacts in the business and 
mdiistrv community "Thn can reallv 
help students got started," s.ws Ortiz. 

"Just yesterdav we helped a former 
giaduate. who's been out of school for 
seveial \ear\ and recemly out of work, 
make a connection with a new employer." 

The Musiness-indiistrv Resources 
( houp includes companies that help 
out financially or provide m-knul services 
vviien needed. The Coipnrate Sponsors 
Croup is composed of 27 companies that 
purchase tickets hv the table for the 
scholarship baiH|Uei. The 2drd annual 
banquet is coming up in Februarv. 

A nvwt gratifying component of the 
( enter of Mexican American Affairs 
is 1 he Parents Advisory Couiuil. 
“Ninetv -four percent of our L atino 
students are the first ones 111 the family 
to go to io»l lege. We feel that we need to 
get the parent 1 ' involved so thev will 
know what's going on here at the 
college campus. We schedule talks for 
them, bilingual when necessary, about 



[opus sin h as financial aid. student 
services, and the admissions process. In 
doing this, we try to bring the parents 
closer together w it h the needs of their 
soils .uid daughters 

“Eat h year the (.'enter sponsor an 
event called the Parent Recognition 
Dinner where the students get up and 
thank their parents publicly, m Spanish, 
in some cases, for their support. It 
becomes a vvrv emotional experience 

“I know what it's like. I was a 
first-gene) ation college student, and my 
father, who never spent a dav in school, 
could not understand whv 1 was 
studvmg all the time. After a while my 
parents realized it was for the good of 
mvself and the good of the family to 
stay in school 

“My father was here for my graduation. 

I remember there were tears m his eyes 
as I passed him. The tears were there 
because one of his sons was graduating 
from a college. 

"We know it is important for the 
families to be involved. The (’enter 
sponsors various cultuial events on 
campus to bring the students and their 
families together. Notable among these 
is the tdrJt itiiii or afternoon reception, 
winch i' an event in the I atm American 
style, held each October to recognize 
the efforts of Hispanic students, their 
parents, and other family members" 

What does the ( enter mean to the 
students? Oniz concludes. “Onlv last a 
week a couple of students remarked to 
me that if the Center of Mexican 
American Affairs had not been here, 
they would have felt lost. I tlnnk the 
message for Hispanic educators at other 
schools is that sometimes one person 
can make a difference. And 1 like to 
think that inv pa-seme here, and the 
establishment of the Center, has made a 
difference 111 helping the students 
become alumni vv ho themselves, m 
time, become resources foi the success 
of future students." 




“[He's] the gentleman 

whose work is the 
glorious fulfillment of 
his hopes and dreams ” 

Whittier President James LAsh, 
Jr., on Martin Ortiz 
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RECRUITMENT 



Alma College Builds Recruitment 
Bridge to Puerto Rico 

Special Submission to Hispanic Outlook 



rcSL, l ts Mark Nazanos Puerto 
fc ! Rican reernitment initiatives have 

JL begun to materialize in happy 
faces of new students on the Alma 
College campus. This fall five Puerto 
Rican students — three of them first-year 
students — are in Michigan's heartland for 
an Alma College liberal arts education. 

Nazario, a college staff member since 
1988, was named director of admissions 
in 1994. An active recruiter, he enjoys 
the time he spends traveling and 
meeting students and their families. “Its 
great to tell high school juniors and 
seniors about Alma College — I never 
have a hard time finding something 
good to talk about.” 

Being an educational role model for 
Hispanics is one of bis major goals. 
“I have three uncles who are illiterate,” 
he said. “I was raised in Lorain, Ohio, 
as the oldest of nine children, and I'm 
the first generation of my family 10 
attend college. That's why I'm a strong 
advocate for expressing the importance 
of higher education.” 

Nazarios role-modeling extends to 
Hispanics beyond Ins own family. 
“Puerto Rico is a good market for 
Alma” says Nazario. “Its an untapped 
area with many potential students who 
want to studv in the United States ” 



Nazario, an American-horn son of an 
immigrant from Puerto Rico, notes that 
most Puerto Rican students attending 
U.S. colleges and universities go to 
major cities in eastern, western, or 
southern states. Alma offers a new 
twist — an opportunity to attend a small, 
private, liberal arts college in mid-America 
where they will have the opportunity to 
meet and mix with other students. 
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“When you're dealing with families 
who are sending their sons or daughters 
great distances,” Nazario explains, “you 
need to be able to promise them that the 
institution cares about their children. 
Hispanic parents really appreciate knowing 
about Almas close-knit atmosphere.” This 
nurturing atmosphere, in which students 
and faculty work together and get to 
know each other personally, has been 
particularly attractive to the Hispanic 
families with whom Nazario works. 

The colleges recruitment program in 
Puerto Rico is so important that both 
Nazario and John Seveland, vice president 
for enrollment and student affairs, went 
to Puerto Rico m June to make 
personal presentations of scholarship 
certificates awarded to the three students 
new this fall. 

Two of the recipients — Janitza Ocasio 
and Sally Tcxeira — are graduates from 
Ocntro San Francisco in Ponce, a school 
built and run by nuns from the Order of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph based in 
Brentwood. Long Island, N.Y. The\ 



received then scholarship award certificates 
and other gifts from Alma at a special 
meeting, arranged by C'SF's Sister Anita 
Moseley, at (imerimr Pedro Rossellos 
home. The governors wife, Margarita 
(Maga) Ncvares 1 )e Rossellos. was part 
of the presentation. 

The third student. Ajaisha Rodriguez, 
attended the American Military 
Academy, where Nazario and Seveland 
presented her certificate ai graduation. 

All three students are well-qualified 
applicants receiving merit scholarships 
from Alma ( ollege. according to 
Seveland. "We were there to celebrate the 
students' achievements” he says, noting 
that the students are “capable, bright, 
good kids with potential tor success who 
are vei \ deset \ mg ol their awards" 

Both Nazario and Se\eland consider 
these new students as bridge-builders 
who will he followed h\ other students. 
“Our goal by the year 2 nuii j s to have ID 
new students from Puerto Rico each 
\ ear” sa\ s Nazario, 



“W hen youVe dealing 
with families who are 
sending their sons or 
daughters great distances, 
you need to be able to 
promise them that the 
institution cares about 
their children 

Mark Nazario, 
director of admissions, 

Alma College 
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The three first-year students joined 
two previous transfer students from 
Interamerican University of San 
German, Puerto Rico. who entered 
Alma in 1W5, Alberto Vera and Judith 
Marie Orengo. In Winter Term 19R5, an 
Interamenean student, (Lirlos Perez 
Yuste, attended Alina as part of an 
exchange agreement between IU and 
Alma College. 

Two of the new students, J.imtz.i 
Ocasio and Sally Texeira. were childhood 
friends. It seems natural for them to he 
roommates at the same college. Both 
students are part of the Alma family and 
work in the Admissions Office. “I miss 
my family a great deal." one said, “but 
the faculty and staff here are making me 
feel like I fit in just fine" 



Nazurio’s involvement in Hispanic 
concerns carries into his professional 
commitments. A member of the 
American Association of ('ollegi.ue 
Registrars and Admissions O filters 
(AACRAO). Nazario vice chair of the 
Latino/Latina Caucus. This group's 
main objective is to inform college 
administrators of new developments 
with regard to Latino I .uma issues in 
higher education. 




As Alma Colleges director ofj 
admissions. Mark Nazario is an j 
education advocate stressing the! 
importance of higher education to! 
.hundreds of high school seniors eachj 
'year. He strongly encourages Hispanic J 
youth to expand their opportunities! 
through higher education. j 

Since joining Alma's admissions staff 
in 1988. he earned a master’s degree in 
higher education administration at 
Central Michigan University, in 1995. 
That year he was selected to receive the 
Outstanding Graduate Student of the 
Year award, sponsored by CMU’s Office 
of Minority Affairs. 

A King-Chavez-Parks Fellowship 
Grant from the Michigan Department of 
Education helped fund the graduate 
degree work. In the near future, 
Nazario plans to pursue a doctoral 
degree. For now, he’s taking time toi 
’enjoy his three children, Nicole, 14.] 
Derek, 1 1 . and Lucas, 5. 

“You live and learn and make sacrifices," | 
he has said of the two years he spent) 
working on his degree while continuing 
his full-time admissions work. He 
attributes his success to his wife. Sue. 
“She is very supportive and my 
number-one motivator. She is the 
unsung hero of our family.” 

Nazario is a member of more than a 
dozen organizations, including the 
Michigan Educational Opportunity Fund.j 
Inc., a Lansing, Michigan-based nonprofit! 
organization that works with Hispanic] 
Youth, and the National Hispanic] 
Scholarship Fund, for which he serves asi 
a scholarship evaluator for the Midwest, j 
In addition, he is a vice chair of the] 
Latino/Latina Caucus of the American! 
Association of Collegiate Registrars andi 
Admissions Officers. ; 

Nazario has a B.A. degree in j 
communication from Bowling Green j 
State University and an A.A. degree I 
from Lorain Community College in I 
Eh/ria, Ohio. 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Fear Brewing Among Believers in Remedial Education 



hy Incs Pinto Alicea 



1 anno education leaders 
tear th.it the restrictive 
midget climate in C ohuionn 
. uul the push b\ ^t.lU k s 
to eliminate remedial classes at state 
universities couhl prompt ( Amgress to 
strike at remedial education. 

“It would he a big mistake il rliev did.” 
said Rosie Torres, director ot public policy 
tor the Washington-based ASFIRA.a Latino 
civil rights and education organization 

"Par too many of our students are 
coming out of school without the tools to get 
them through college Providing them with 
remedial education. . .gives them a chaiue to 
catch up with their peers and compete.” 

Torres and oilier Latino leaders who 
keep a sharp eye on Washington said that 
Congress could use the 11 pcom 111 gre 11 ew.il 
ot t!ie Higher hdiication Act dlFA) to 
attack remedial education, denying federal 
financial aid, particularly Pell (trains, to 
college students enrolled m what some call 
“developmental c lasses ” 

“Por mans of these students, persistence 
towards a degree is often contingent upon 
the completion of one or two required 
remedial courses. . ..If aid opportunities are 
limited, access tor such students, already 
challenged by numerous other obstacles, 
could be furtlici lmpancd.” s.nd Jamie 
Mensons, president of the Washington- 
based Institute for ! Iigiiei* Education 
Policy and member of ihe Advisors 
Commission <»n Student Financial 
Assistance, a nonpartisan panel that 
provides guidance to C ongress. 

Jane (ilukman, a spokeswoman for the 
U.S. Department of F.ducation, said that the 
concerns that education leaders have 
expressed about the possibihtv of such 
action were the result of a nuMiudcr- 
standmg. (fhekman said representatives from 
her agenrv simply asked education leaders if 
tlieie weie a “better way to do remediation.” 
and someone suggested eliminating financial 
aid to students taking remedial t oursev She 
added that department official' were 
studying a \anety of proposals. 

A related concern is the debate o\er 
whether students taking F.nghsh as a 
Second I jngu.igc classes shmild he eligible 
for federal linaiuial aid. It is a debate likely 
to surface in the Higher F.diuation Ad 
renewal, as it did m 19‘J2. and one on 



which die education department has not 
taken a clear stand. 

Am new limitations on financial aid (<* 
those in iemecii.il or Fnghsh as a Second 
I anguage classes would be felt In 
thousands of students, particularly Latinos. 
A 1994 survey of community colleges 
found that 4S percent of Pell Gram 
recipients were enrolled in remedial 
courses. And according to the American 
Council of Education (ACh). r>0 percent 
of l anno college students wvic* enrolled at 
two-year colleges that same sear. 

"Students taking developmental courses 
arc more likely than those not receiving 
remedial help” to have a family income of 
less than $20,000 annually, to have been 
born outside of the United States. 10 speak 
a language other than English at home, 
and to be persons of color, according to a 
recent ACF report based on data from the 
National ('enter for Education Statistics. 

Hie study found that nearly one in five 
1 hspanic undergraduates took remedial 
courses m the 1992-93 school year. 

1 mda Michalowski. coordinator of 
student financial assistance programs for 
California's community colleges, said she 
doubts that Congress will take up any such 
proposals ,md eliminate financial aid a* 
feared Already recipients can have o *'• 
one year of classes paid for by the aid. 

The issue lias basically divided the 
education community into two camps: 
those who believe that eliminating the aid 
will hinder potentially good students' 
access to higher education and those who 
believe that hunted budgetary resources 
should be dedicated to students who will 
succeed m college. 

"If their financial aul eligibility is taken 
away it's like closing the door on their 
future." Michalowski said.” I he purpose of 
financial aid is to give access to srudents 
who wouldn't innmalh base access." 

Merisotis maintained that a student's 
need tor remediation did not preclude 
academic success. A retention and 
succ ess rate study conducted by the Texas 
Higher Fducano:i Coordinating Hoard of 
I diic.itioi i showed strong academic 
pcrtoinunce bs those enrolled in 
remedial c lasses. Students who completed 
remediation were generally comparable 
.k.idemicallv to students who did not 



require it, and they earned certificates and 
associate degrees at a higher rate 
proportionately, he said. 

Conservative leaders say that by giving 
federal aid to students who need classes to 
learn basic skills that they should have 
mastered m high school, tax payers pay 
twice lo educate them. 

"Colleges are now devoting more of 
their resources — financial and human — to 
what our elementary and secondary 
schools should be doing." BrunoV. Manno 
wrote ip a 1 9 ‘>5 issue of Change magazine. 
“Dumbing down the system sends the 
wrong message. It says to students: ‘Don't 
bother working hard. It doesn't matter. 
We'll admit you anyway."’ 

Manno, a senior fellow at the 
conservative Hudson Institute, was a top 
otliei.il in the Education Department during 
the Reagan and Bush administrations. 

U.S. Education Secretary Richard 
Riley said that many high schools across 
the country already are moving toward 
raising the standards so students won't 
need remedial work in college. 

“All of these efforts have to start early so 
you are not taking. . . Ib-year-okls and trying 
to teac.ii them basic math" Riley said. 

Still, thousands of students who 
graduated from less than adequate high 
schools are facing a quandary. Some states 
are already tightening college admission 
requirements to reduce expenditures for 
remedial lessons, the ACE report said. 

City Univers^' of New York tightened 
admission requirements in 190b. 
Applicants judged unable to complete 
remedial courses within one year are 
denied admission to four-year colleges and 
sent to community colleges. The change is 
expected to affect about 2,500 of the 
system'* 213,00(1 students. 

California State University is reducing 
the number of remedial courses it offers 
over the next ten years, said David 
Merkowitz. a spokesman for ACE. 
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The Bright Lights of Bustoz 

Arizona Educator Earns Top Av. ^rd for Minority Mentoring 



Joaquin Bustnz. professor of 
I' mathematics at Arizona State 
l University' (ASU) recently granted 
$10,000 and a national award for his 
work with students, was adamant: 
“I really' do feel that to a certain extent, 
l am receiving credit that should be due 
to iny students. My students are very, 
very strong. They are very, very bright. 
They are very disciplined." 

The credit in question is the Presidents 
Award for Excellence in Science, 
Mathematics and Engineering Mentoring, 
administered by the National Science 
Foundation, given to Bustoz and nine other 
educators nationwide at a White House 
ceremony in late September. The occasion 
of his adamance is an HO interview. 

Commended on his diplomacy, Bustoz 
insists: “I am NOT being gracious. It 
seems to be largely unappreciated that in 
the minority population, as in any human 
population, there is a tremendous amount 
of talent. This is part of the human 
condition. Now; for societal reasons, 
sometimes that talent lies buried..." 

And w'ho better to unearth it than 
this true believer in both the natural 
genius of young people and the rewards 
to be found in the w'orld of mathematics. 

ASU president Lattie Coor says of 
him: "His students do well under his 
mentorship because he pushes them to 
excel, and his personal attention to every 
student instills a level of inspiration, 
self-confidence, and trust that is truly rare." 

Bustoz offers a different slant. "The 
fact is that mathematics is especially easy 
to teach because young people are very 
interested in mathematics. It is a very 
compelling subject." 

Asked what combination of genetics 
and environment, in his view, produces 



superior mathematicians, lie skips not a 
heat before responding: "Success in 
mathematics, like success m anything 
else in life, requires more determination 
and discipline than anything else." 

His answer is echoed by one of the 
hundreds of students mentored by 
Bustoz — TinaTsinigine:‘‘Hc showed me 
that with hard w'ork and determination. 
I could accomplish anything 1 wanted .” 
Bustoz spent many evenings and 
weekends holding study sessions to help 
her and others with homework or test 
preparation, she says "I don't think I 
would ever have graduated from college, 
let alone with a mathematics degree, if it 
were not for his support." 

Tsinigine, now' a high school math 
teacher, is one of main Navajo Indians 
to graduate from ASU. Fellow graduate 
Erica Gonzales is now a math teacher 
too, at Espcranza Academy in Phoenix. 
She described Buscoz in a nominating 
letter as one of the most influential 
individuals in her life. 



Bustoz clearly has a gift for getting 
good things under way. He surfed a 
summer math-science honors program 
(MSI IP) eleven years ago, bringing ten 
minority high school students onto the 
ASU campus for intensive summer 
instruction and mentoring. B\ now he 
has helped more than i.OOO through 
that program, about 2 <ni each summer. 
Most go on to college, about lull at 
ASU, and many have become scientists, 
engineers, and teachers. 

On American Indian reservations and 
at mner-eity locations, he started outreach 
programs to strengthen math and science 
instruction. Many of his undergraduates at 
ASU are tutoring elementary school 
students in the Gila River Indian 
community I he childrens lest scores are 
now substantially higher. His math-science 
honors program is being replicated m 
South Dakota, with recruitment taking 
place .it a Sioux reservation. 

He is known as well for bringing 
Spanish -speaking mathematicians and 



“/t seems to be largely 
unappreciated that in 
the minority population , 
as in any human 
population, there is a 
tremendous amount of 
talent . This is part of the 
human condition ” 

Joaquin Bustoz, 
professor of mathematics, 
Arizona State University 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

JOURNALISM 

The Department ol Communuahon m ihe 
t». » o i * College oi Letters Arts, and Social Sucuics at 
L - a j |Y,jy Pomona .seek* .1 tenure- track Assistant 
Professor in Journalism hesmminv; Kail Quailer 1997. 
Ph.D. or A.B.P. m eommumeation or related held plus 
college U'iKhm^exivneiue required. .Must Sv competent 
in desktop publishing and tv capable 01 teaching some 
combination 01 the !ollo\em<. reportm.*, publication 
advising/ production. mass «.omnumkalton tlwoiy. and 
communication ixse.mh. Protevumal experience 
preferred; background 111 broadoast lourn.ilism helpful 



Related duties ntehule student advising; cuniculuni 
development; and servioe on uepai Intent, college, and 
universitv committees lot a copy 01 position 
Jimouncenieiit and an application 101 m. please c .ill 
(909) 869-3520. or e mail >eauh lominiilec dun. 
Pr. Vmtt.i Phmsra. at Vdhingra@csupomona.edu. 
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A NATOMY POSITION OPEN 

£ L()ne tenure track 1 2-munth unaUtim faculty position 
Salan. and rank are negnliahlc The 11 wl 1 . 1 l contract ts tot 
ivvo \ears and can begin Juls 1, hW7 Applicants must 
have a Ph.D in Anatom) and a Mionji commitment to 
teaching. The major teaching Mould be in Gross Anatom). 
Western l tmer.Miv of Health Sciences is commuted 10 the 
education and professional development ol 
generalisi/primar) care oriented health piotessionaK. 
Successful applicants for this position will be expected to 
contribute to the adxaneemeni of this mission h> ensuimg 
humane and eanne service to people Irom all walks ol life 



The I'nixersiix is an equal opportunity /altirmamc action 
employer and actiyel) seeks apphe.itnisis Irom women and 
minorities. 



Applicants should send a curriculum vine and three letters 
of recommendation 10 Jinnnie L.. Hicks. Ph.D. Associate 
Dean of Basic Sciences, Western Inis entity of Health 
Sciences, 309 K. 2nd Street, 
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Student Development in 
Higher Education 



Tenured track faculty position managing <1 
graduate program. An earned doctorate in 
College Student Development. Higher 
Education, or a related field is required as 
well as previous University teaching 
experience. Successful experience in 
multicultural/multilingual college settings 
also required. 
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graduate students from the U.S. and 
abroad to study and teach at AMJ — -and 
serve as role models. 

I he Mathematics Association of 
America (MAA) nominated Bustoz tor 
the President’s Award. Florence Easanelli, 
director of minority intervention 
programs tor the association, credits 
Bustoz’ work with generating MA.Vs 
office of minority participation. 

Minority students represent only 
N percent of ASU’s overall student 
population, but arc one-third ol us math 
majors. That third is largely Hispanic and 
Native American. The reason for these 
numbers just might be l)r. Joaquin 
Bustoz. a man who claims “I am not a 
primary source of much of anything for 
my students.’! students that I've met 
by and large are very motivated.*' 

liustoz works to increase the ranks ol 
minority teachers, and he ciu mirages 
students ro consuler/i. zona’s Alternative 
C iertifuMtion option. About ten 
minority math majors do so each year, 
returning to teach at the schools from 
which they graduated, nianv ol them in 
the poorest districts. 

“I've always fell it is important that a 
teacher know much more about the 
subject than the level at which they’re 
teaching," said Bustoz, “and so lYc been 
encouraging interested students to 
major in mathematics, then go teach for 
a year instead of majoring in education. 

“Several years ago the State board of 
Education initiated a process by which 
people .:an become certified teachers 
without participating m colleges of 
education. It requires a bachelors degree 



"He showed me that 
with hard work and 
determination, I could 
accomplish anything 
I wanted ” 

TinaTsinigine, 

ASU graduate 




"The fact is that 
mathematics is 
especially easy to teach 
because young people 
are very interested in 
mathematics . It is a 
very compelling subject ” 

Joaquin Bustoz 



m the subject, and it also requires that 
the participant be accepted by a school 
as an alternative candidate. Then, after 
a year of teaching, the person can he 
certified ” he explained. 

What do the colleges of education 
think of this? “They’re not happy.” He 
adds: “In point of fact, although the 
general impression i> that there are too 
few minorities who are willing or who 
are qualified to teach mathematics, we 
find, for example, that we are graduating 
students who can’t find a position. There 
are very few vacancies, in spite 0fwh.1t 
the impression might be.” 

The cause? “Apparently teachers 
aren’t retiring fast enough.” How can 
Bustoz or other minority advocates help 
resolve this dilemma? “It simply requires 
that the prospective teacher be willing to 
relocate, for one. We’ve seen that quite 
often there will be vacancies in small 
schools, away from the metropolitan 
areas, and, unfortunately, many times 
students are quite reluctant to go.” He 
suspects that they want, or are accustomed 
to. “the bright lights.” 

Bustoz himself is a bright light, one 
that shines in many directions. Genetics? 
Environment? i lard work and 
determination? Probably all four. Hts 
parents, Ramona and Joaquin, earned 
their share of honors loo. Both were 
farmworkers before landing jobs with a 
school in Tempc. The district wound 
up naming a school after them — 
Bustoz Elemental^. 









THE ARTS 



Chicano Art:The Power and the Polemic 

Coming of Age or Selling Out? 

by Jana Rivera 



A lthough Malacjuus Monto\.i 
Ii.kI been di awing and painting 
J- JLsiik'c he was a snuil Juki, lie 
never took In’s art seriously. He never 
thought of u as a future. Hut in the early 
60s, while he was attending college, all 
that changed. 

Now a renowned artist and a 
professor ot Chicano studies at the 
University oft ahfornia-l >avis. Montoya 
remembers the impact on ins art and on 
Ins life of the cw ; rights movement that 
wax taking shape in the South, a 
movement that attacked the nation's 
coiim. ieme. creating unforgettable heioex 
and Milams, all captured on television, 
impossible to ignore. 

"As a Mcxicano coining from a 
family of farm workers. 1 identified 
whole-heartedly.’* Montoya says. 

Soon the struggle in l omsiana. in 
Mississippi, in Alabama moved closer to 
home. Cesar ( .have/ began organizing 
farm workers in 1 Wi 2 and went on to 
found the United Farm Workers (UI W) 
union. By I Wo. when the UIAV 
announced a strike and boycott, the 
Chieano an movemem had responded 
passionately to the farm workers’ i ause. 

"Once the farm workers' struggle 
happened.” Montoya says, "we had 

something we could work from 

something that was tangible to us. 
that made sense to us. Up to th it 
point , studvmg art wax an even ise in 
universities and colleges” 

From then on, art and life weie 
inexorably merged. Several prominent 
symbols ot the movement, notably the 
Virgin of (iuadalupe. permeated the 
Chicano art movement Artists' renderings 
of the workers' struggle turned into 



hanneis and posters for the UIAV. 
Mmais deputing the fight and urging 
support began to appear m ( ‘alifomia. 

"( )m canvasses became om daily 
logs,” \.i\ s Montoya. "We would log 
images” of what was taking place. 

\s at lists began to create and recreate 
those images, s.rvs Montova. thev 
oceanic aware that their lives and the 
lives of then parents and of then 
grandparents have always been a 
struggle. 1 hey started to reflect on paM 




“A lot of the images 
were accusatory. By 
intention , they were 
accusing the system of 
injustice , of oppression, 
of exploitation” 

Gilbert© Cardenas, 
professor, 

University ofTexas-Austin 
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experiences and conditions in liglu of 
c urrent social issues. 

(iilbeno Cardenas, professor of 
sociology at University of Texas- Austin, 
and a collec tor of Chicano art since the 
l‘tfi( K. sec’s a convergence of many factors 
m the development of Chicano art. 

Not only the civil rights movement 
and the farm woikers' protests, hut the 
aim -Vietnam War movement, combined 
with a Chicano youth movement, also 
influenced Chicano artists, says Cardenas. 

in the laic 60s. a generation of 
Chicano students feeling disec •uiected 
bv institutional racism and irrelevant- 
education began to search for national 
and cultural identity. 1 inked to 
those feelings, artists continued to take 
on the issues of social protest and 
self-identification. 

I he Chicano art movement was 
inspired by "the need to express the 
social living conditions of our people, 
our history, the affirmation of c ulture, 
and the negation of things that were 
hurting our community.” Cardenas says. 

Although Clucano art is widely 
viewed as social and political protest art, 
many, including Jac into Quirarte, director 
of the Kesearch (’enter for the Visual Arts 
at the University ofTcxas in San Antonio, 
also view u a^ a celebratory art form. 

"Much of the ait is cultural-based — 
that is, a celebration, a strengthening of 
cultural identity,” Quirarte says. "In that 
respect 1 suppose it could be a protest, 
hut it was more ot a celebration rather 
than a protest against the dominant 
iLilture, the majority culture.” 

Early on. Clucano art was labeled as 
propaganda and the subjects considered 
too anti -social to he exhibited in 
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Montoya accuses some 




Chicano artists of 
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“borrowing props from 
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mainstream art and 




covering it with bits and 




pieces t f our culture !* 
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commercial galleries and established 
nuisemns. The spiritual roots in Chicano 
art, derived from the ancient customs of 
the Mayas, A/tecs, and ToKecs, combined 
with Catholic saints and symbols, added 
to its probability of being misunderstood 
m the mainstream art world. 

"Those galleries that might have 
some interest rejected the work of these 
artists because they didn't understand 
the artwork.' says Cardenas, who owns 
Catena Sin Fmmcras. m Austin, a gallery 
devoted entirely to (‘hu.ino art. "A lot 
of the images were accusatory. By 
intention, they were accusing the 
system of injustice, of oppression, of 
exploitation. They were contrary to 
what galleries often were exhibiting or 
would take a chain e on." 

Consequently. (Iiu.mo artists 
initially set up their own forums for 
displaying their work, forming groups 
and exhibitions m cultural centers, 
colleges and universities, and on the 
streets of the barrios. 

In many IJ.S. Chicano lommunirics. 
artists created centers for exhibition, 
including Catena de la Ka/a ill San 
bran cisco, Meclmano Ai t Center in l.os 
Angeles. Centro C ultural de la !Ct/a m 
San Diego. Centro de Artistas Clncanos 
in Sacramento, and Movimiento 
Artistico del Kin Saiado in Phoenix. 

Front the beginning, writes Quiiarte 
in Ins c .say. "Inhibition* i */ ('iiiumo An: 
1 96 ■> to the Ibrscii’A Chicano artists were 



split in their opinions of where the arr 
should be exhibited. 

Some, including Montoya, felt that 
the art should stay in the barrios and 
m communities with large Chicano 
populations — accessible to the people 
the art hoped to influence, the audience 
whom the artists originally imagined. 
Others, says Quirarte, were interested 
from the beginning in exhibiting their 
work outside the barrio. 

Whatever the original intent, over 
the years the art has moved out of the 
barrio and into the elitist world of 
mainstream museums and galleries. 

"We’ve created a vacuum in our 
communities by removing art and 




displaying in galleries and museums,” 
says Montoya. "But the people for 
whom our art was originally intended, 
the people who struggled on a daily 
basis, who get up early m the morning 
and go to work — there’s no art out there 
for them anymore.” 

Montoya says he understands the 
economic need for artists to sell 
their work in galleries but hopes some 
artists will continue to serve the 
Chicano community. 

"There is an incredibly large audience 
in our barrios and our communities that 
has not been reached by our galleries,” 
Montoya says. 

And according to sonic, the artwork 
itself has suffered by the enticement of 
commercial success and the move 
to be accepted into the mainstream 
20th century art work. 

For various reasons, says Cardenas, we 
are not seeing the same kind of overtly 
political work that was once prevalent m 
Chicano art. He says that he opened 
his gallery m Austin exclusively to 
promote Chicano art — “work that was 
accusatory, work that was hard and 
biting. We wanted to give support to 
those artists.” 

Now, lie says, the art lias softened. 
Although he still finds it powerful, it 
now has a more subtle approach. 

"It just doesn't have that hare-bones 
Chicano kind of images and symbols. It 
might still be political .t. wav in the 
MK, but not m-your-facc kind of stuff. 
Some found it real seductive to change 
their work to suit the interests of 
mainstream galleries and museums,” 
Cardenas say. "A lot of artists who came 
out of the Chicano movement are doing 
individual work detached from some of 
the social basis in which they started” 

Montoya agrees. He accuses some 
fellow Chicano artists of creating 
art to accommodate the stereotypical 
expectations of mainstream art 
historians — of "borrowing props from 
mainstream art and covering it with bits 
and pieces of our culture” 






street, and the people are still being 
deported. ‘They could care less whether 
it is yesterday or today.! heir concern is 
right now." 




Cardenas believes that others changed 
their work because they were no longer 
involved in the mobilization and 
organization of the struggles, and that 
the nature of the struggles has changed. 

Artists such as Montoya say that 
while the nature of the struggles might 
have changed, tlie issues facing Clncaiios 
today are every bit as critical as the issues 
of the bOs and 70s. He cites Proposition 
\X7 in C California, attacks on affirmative 
action, and drugs and the constant killing 
and violence m C'lncano communities. 



“As artists. 1 feel it is our moral 
responsibility — we have an obligation to 
address those issues," Montoya says. 

While Quirarte and others are now 
talking about “post-C'liicano art" and 
putting dates and definitions around 
what's been seen in the past and what 
we'll see in the future. Montoya prefers 
to ignore ail that and just produce arr. 

“It sounds good when you sit around 
and talk about it across an academic 
avenue," Montoya says. “But the people 
are >till drinking doors beer, and the 
people are still being threatened on the 



(Note: Gilberto Cardenas has made a 
long-term loan of 6S0 or so pieces of 
Chicano art. about 20 percent of his 
entire collection, to the Archer M. 
Huntington Art Gallery at the University 
of Texas at Austin.The collection is avail- 
able to students and scholars for 
research.The gallery plans to exhibit the 
work in 1 997 ) 







PIONEER PROFILE 



Dr. Marilyn Aguirre-Molina: 
Talented Advocate for Latinos 



D r. Marilyn Aguirre- Molina grew 
up in New York City. Her 
grandparents moved from Puerto 
Rico in the l 4 J2<k and settled in East 
Harlem. At a young age, Aguirre-Molina 
was involved in the local community. 
When she began looking into college 
opportunities, people suggested that she 
be a social worker. She had other ideas. 
She heard about a public health 
program at Hunter College that examined 
what occurred in systems and in the 
environment that created problems for 
large numbers of people. She quickly 
became hooked on the idea of a public 
health education career. 

After reading an article that examined 
the way society tends to “blame the 
victims" for their circumstances, she 
realized that it wasn't enough to address 
only the isolated health concerns of 
people. "We need to look at people in 
the context of their housing and their 
.lOcial and economic environment, and 
at the impact of these on their families. 

I realized that we need to change 
systems to get to the root causes of 
disease and thereby effect change for 
large numbers of people," she said. 

S 1 e credited Latino role models with 
opening up new experiences and 
sparking her awareness of issues. She 
found a role model m a Hunter College 
professor. Dr. Anna Celia Zentella. 

“She was teaching a Puerto Rican 
studies course that became an affirming 
and enlightening experience," said 
Aguirre-Molina. “It expanded my 
understanding of the reality of Latinos 
and Puerto Ricans in the U.S. and 
increased my awareness of the status and 
conditions of Latina women and of 
other issues related to the community." 






by Joyce Luhrs 



After receiving a master’s degree and 
doctorate from Columbia University, 
she worked as an assistant professor of 
health sciences and coordinated the 
graduate programs in health sciences at 
Jersey City State College, followed by 
appointments at Rutgers-the State 
University of New Jersey and at the 
University of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey-The Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School, where she taught in the 





Department of Community Medicine. 
The primary focus of her reaching 
was community health, education and 
public health aspects of alcohol and 
other drug problems. 

While teaching and applied research 
were an integral part of her career 
history, community service was woven 
into her professional activities. As the 
principal investigator of grants from the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services Office of Minority Health and 
('enter for Substance Abuse Prevention 
and from foundations, she worked with 
a minority coalition to develop a 
community-organizing model to prevent 
health-related problems among youth. 
With funding from the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, she researched and prepared 
“Communities Take Charge." an action 
kit made up of planning materials for 
community-based prevention agencies 
working with youth. 

Aguirre-Molina received numerous 
prestigious recognitions, including the 
Robert 1 : . Allen Symbol of H.O.P.E. 
(Helping Other People through 
Empowerment) Award, a national award 
for (.ommunity work. 
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With a national Kellogg Foundation 
fellowship, she studied the political 
economies and the health systems of a 
variety of developing countries, among 
them Brazil, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Cuba. For the first time, she traveled to 
Africa, visiting South Africa at the time 
Nelson Mandella was released, and 
viewing a multi-tiered health system 
that delivered services based upon race 
and ethnicity. 

As a senior program officer at the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, the 
largest foundation devoted to health care 
issues in the country, she examines the 
impact of the changing health care 
environment on the public health 
infrastructure. She is also working on 
programs to address ways to develop and 
recruit an ethnically and racially diverse 
public health work force. 

Although the demands of her work 
keep her on the road a great deal, her 
family is a top priority. With her 
husband, l)r. Carlos Molina, she wrote 
the book. The Health of Latinos in the 
L \ S. — 77ir Growing Cimihgc , the first 
comprehensive book on the health 
status of Hispanics in the country. 

‘‘Opportunities exist for Hispanic 
students in college who want to enter 
public health..., but unfortunately... 
those who show interest in the health 
area are often directed into medicine or 
the sciences. They’re not exposed to 
public health careers. 

“With the changing demographic 
profile of the U.S. and the increasingly 
diverse populations, there will be 
opportunities for population-based 
work, managing public health systems, 
and epidemiology. In addition, we 
will need a public health workforce to 
deal with the leading causes of 
morbidity and conditions such as AIDS,” 
said Aguirre-Mohna. 

She sees many opportunities for 
Hispanic students wanting to pursue .1 
career in public health and offers 
these suggestions. 

“There are a lot of good programs in 
the health sciences, and community 



health programs, and even a few good 
undergraduate public health programs. 
Students should take courses in the 
social sciences, and a good health science 
background is helpful too. After college, 
students with good health sciences 
background will generally find it easier 
to obtain entry to a master’s degree in 
public health.” 

Aguirre-Molina takes very seriously 
her role to mentor Latino students. She 
cited the need for role models for Latino 
students in higher education. She 
involved the Hispanic medical students 
at The Medical School in her applied 
research. “It was important that they see 
that there was a Latina faculty member 
who was supportive,” she said. 

She found it difficult to identify her 
greatest achievement. She commented 
that her primary interest is in “becoming 
involved with efforts with others and 
communities that value social and 
economic justice as an important goal.” 

“A lot of what I've achieved is 
because I've been fortunate to be 
surrounded by people who share the 
same values and commitments and work 
towards the common goal. In niv work 
in Forth Amboy | New Jersey). I was able 
to join with a group of like-minded 
people to help transform the community 
for young people there.” 

A highlight of her career was seeing 
the medical students in a cross-cultural 
sensitivity course she taught become 
excited and begin to understand the 
impact of the dynamics of class, 
ethnicity, and race within the medical 
care setting. Hispanic and non- Hispanic 
medical school students working 
with her on community projects in 
Perth Amboy were provided with a 
first-hand experience in I .uino culture 
and the implications for the delivery of 
health care. 

“We’re losing opportunities for the 
next generation of young Latinos with 
the attempts to eliminate affirmative 
action, and we need to be watchful of 
this” she said. “Quite honestly, i received 
academic scholarships, and if it weren’t 



for that, 1 wouldn’t have had the 
opportunity to earn a degree” In addition, 
she had role models and believes the 
new generation of Latino students needs 
them too. 

“We need to advocate for credible 
role models. I was blessed to have Latino 
faculty who were supportive, but 1 am 
also concerned that institutions, in the 
interest of hiring someone with a 
Spanish surname, might hire faculty 
with limited interest in diversity, and the 
students will lose out. 

“On the other hand, we need Latino 
faculty with a commitment to 
diversity who can balance the demands 
of their work with being available 
for and supportive of students. It’s a 
challenge — but an important one to 
take on,” she stated. 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

P The Department of Communication in (lie 
e*. College of Letters, Arls, and Social Sciences al 
> o « o « 4 ^.,j p 0 jy f’omona seeks a tenure track Assistant 
Professor in Public Relations beginning Fall Quarter 
Ph.P. or A.1U* in communication or related field 
plus college lc.k lung experience required. Must be 
competent in public relations program design, 
management, and evaluation, as well as desktop 
publishing. Related duties include student advising; 
curriculum development; and service on department, 
college, and university committees. For a copy of position 
announcement and an application form, please call 
(9C9) 869-3520, or e-mail search committee chair, 
Dr. VimU Phmgra, at Vdhingra@csupomona.cdu. 

AA 7 KO Employer. 
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WORKFORCE TRAINING 




Schools Breathe New Life 
into Vocational Education 



by Gary M. Stern 



ocation.il education ,us been 
considered by many the dumping 
ground of public education, and 
minority students, the victims of the 
dumping, tracked into training for 
no-growth jobs m declining fields. 
An approach launched by a nonprofit 
organization is giving new-found 
respect to vocational education and 
helping minorities and other students 
prepare to compete in a global economy. 
In l t > t M. Jobs for the future, a 
Boston-based nonprofit organization, 
developed Benchmark Communities 
Initiative, a program to inspire a new 
way to structure vocational education. 
In the past, said Jobs President Hilary 
Pennington, “anything labeled ‘school to 
work' became vocational and second 
track. We wanted the program to have 
the status and rigor to make it first-class 
and desirable by any parent." 



Inspired by the School to Work 
federal legislation of 1W4, jobs for the 
Future approached 30 school systems 
with the Benchmark proposal. Twenty 
responded, and five were ultimately 
selected to participate in the Benchmark 
venture: the school systems of Boston; 
Philadelphia; Milwaukee; Jefferson 
Counry, Kentucky, which includes 
Louisville; and North Clackamas. Oregon. 

These choices were based on three 
chief criteria; their leaders appeared 
willing to change and to rethink high 
schools, their leaders seemed open to 
experiential learning, and the schools 
were located within "manageable" cities. 
North Clakamas was chosen in part 
because it served a suburban population. 

Most of the five systems are changing 
about 20 percent of their schools each 
year, so it will take five full years before 





all schools therein have adopted the Jobs 
program district- wide. 

In the past, Pennington suggests, 
"vocational education fit a particular job 
like fitting widgets in a machine." But 
jobs are changing so rapidly that the 
workers of the 21st century wall require 
a more varied skill base. 

"We want students to be able to think 
critically and handle any situation," she 
says. "We want students to face real 
problems that they would at work 
and to apply their content knowledge" 
Solving job-related problems and 
connecting school to work "animates 
students," says Pennington. 

Jobs for the Future encompasses 
school-based learning, which includes 
high-level academic content; work-based 
learning, providing students w'ith 
opportunities and internships in the 
workplace; and connecting activities, 
reinforcing what they learn at school and 
work. Mary Ellen Bavaro, communications 
director at Jobs for the Future, adds that 
the program destroys the “artificial 
distinctions between academic and 
vocational programs. All kids need high 
academics, and all students enjoy 
learning from doing" 

The program stresses a problem-based 
curriculum rather than focusing on a 
narrow vocational skill, such as automotive 
repair. At Roosevelt High School in 
Portland. Ore., students can elect one 
of six majors: arts and communication, 
business and management, health occu- 
pations, human services, manufacturing 
and engineering technology, or natural 
resources. Students in the ninth grade 
spend a minimum of one day a 
week "shadowing" people in different 
careers. They make their own business 




appointments, keep journals of their 
experiences, and are encouraged to 
sample a wide range of careers. 

In 10ch grade, they choose a career 
major. Students who major in health 
occupations spend part of their junior 
year working in a hospital or health clinic. 
Health science majors, whether interested 
in becoming a surgeon or nurses aide, 
study the same curriculum. “In a rapidly 
changing economy," Pennington notes, 
“the better kids understand all aspects of 
any one held of work, the better they 
can change the field." 

Benchmark Communities initiative's 
work-based learning program not only 
changes vocations 1 education but 
transforms a schools structure. Schools 
do, howevf/, tailor the plan to suit their 
own needs. Heterogeneous grouping 
replaces tracking. Block scheduling, in 
which classes could be extended to an 
hour and a half, was begun at several 
schools to encourage team teaching, and 
teachers’ planning time was integrated 
into the school day as well. An 
environmental science major might 
write a senior project on a plan for the 
community's water resources, using 
math for statistics, history to research the 
water system, and English to write a 
term paper. The three teachers would 
then grade "he paper collaborativelv. 

Businesses are a major component of 
this benchmarking program. In some 
schools, they get involved as early as 
elementary school, discussing career 
options, while other schools recruit 
hundreds of companies where students 
spend time or serve internships. In the 
ninth and tenth grades, students job 
shadow, observing what an employee 
does on the job, and in their junior 
and senior years, they sign on for 
internships, most of which pay them a 
stipend for productive work, and for 
work-based learning. 

Bavaro says that businesses g .1111 just as 
students do. “We’ve heard from several 
companies that Jobs for the Future has 
had a very beneficial effect on their 
employees." Teaching on the job 
strengthens employees’ or workers’ own 



“The biggest challenge 
is for businesses to see 
children of color as 
future leaders who can 
play key roles ...” 

Eve Hall, 

executive assistant to the 
superintendent for School to Work, 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

knowledge base and gives them 
recognition on the job. an important 
ingredient to job satisfaction. 

Jobs for the Future has learned that 
structured vocational learning, identifying 
what skills will be taught, and reinforcing 
those skills in the classroom proves 
most effective. Along with the work 
experience, academics play a prominent 
role since all students are required to 
study math, science, social studies, and .t 
core curriculum. 

But the Benchmark program is not a 
cookie-cutter model, hi the Philadelphia 
school system. Or. Cassandra Jones, 
director of the School to Career 
program, says that Benchmark's “concept 
is good but it has to be crafted" into 
Philadelphia's educational system. 
Working with vocational teachers who 
will be responsible for the program, 
Jones is grappling with such issues as 
“1 low do we come up with a solid 
baseline of performance for all students?" 
Vocational teachers met for several 
months and are offering feedback to 
determine how Benchmark can he 
incorporated into Philadelphia’s schools. 

Hve Hall, executive assistant to the 
superintendent for School to Work of 
Milwaukee Public Schools, says the Jobs 
ideas are being incorporated into the 
Milwaukee system to create a vocational 
program that places more demands on 
students and raises expectations. Job's 
innovative approaches are helping 
Milwaukee Public Schools to “gel away 
from lecture style and use more 
hands-on. project-based learning, look at 
different ways to bring business and 
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community into the classroom, and help 
children see the connections between 
academics and what’s expected in the 
workplace," said Hall. Adapting the Jobs 
for the Future ideas. Milwaukee’s public 
schools have introduced career programs 
in elementary schools. 

Seventy-five percent of Milwaukee’s 
school population is minority, 60 percent 
African Americans and 1 1 percent 
Hispanic*. “1'he biggest challenge," said 
Hall, “is for businesses to see children of 
color as future leaders who can play key 
roles and to base them see the abilities 
and potential of students." If the program 
is run effectively, either students will 
graduate from rwo- or four-year colleges 
prepared for employment and making a 
good wage, or they will learn the basics 
of becoming an entrepreneur. 

Estevan Rodriguez. deputy vice-president 
for Technical Assistance at the National 
Council of La ILaza. noted that 
Benchmark was at a '‘programmatic ’ 
stage, but described it as a “system, not a 
program, which gave it a better chance 
of succeeding. It will try to make sure 
that academic standards are met and that 
graduates have a better chance of 
obtaining better jobs." 

The graduates of this Benchmark 
Communities Initiative typically will 
have had “a holistic career major, been in 
three or four workplaces, shadowed 
numerous jobs, learned to ask questions, 
and mastered career advancement skills 
more than narrow technical skills" 
Pennington asserted. Students who 
graduate from Jobs for the Future will 
learn on the job. expand their skills, and 
help companies stay competitive instead 
of learning one narrow skill. Jones adds 
that minority students in particular need 
exposure. "They often don’t understand 
all the options. Students can’t go 
crosstown any more without a threat of 
violence" she said. Vocational education 
programs as envisioned by Jobs for the 
Future offer that exposure. 

For more information on Jobs for the 
Future, contact Mar\ Ellen Bavaro at 
M7-74J-59')5. 
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Activists Press For Improved Outreach To Latinos Via TRIO 



When Congress begins 
to renew the Higher 
Education Act this month, 
Latino education leaders plan 
to stress the need to improve recruionent of 
Latinos through a set of federal education 
programs that provide early intervention, 
outreach, and in-college support services 
for disadvantaged students. 

Known as the TRIO programs because 
they originated as just three programs, the 
TRIO package now includes five programs 
designed to encourage individuals from 
disadvantaged backgrounds to enter and 
complete college. These programs were the 
big winners during the last federal fiscal 
battles over education: Congress and 
President Bill Clinton raised their budget 
to S500 million from $463 million the 
previous year. 

U.S. Education Secretary Richard \V. 
Riley praised the increase, saying that the 
$37 million would help TRIO reach more 
of the targeted students. 

"The American people recognize that 
this is the Education Age,” said Riley. 
’‘They are depending upon education as 
never before to help them and their 
families meet the difficult challenges of the 
global economy. This budget meets the 
critical need to invest responsibly in 
quality education.” 

Latino education leaders said that thev 
hoped the increase would help improve 
outreach to Latinos. Of the nearly 7 (K),(mhi 
students served by TRIO, about 15 percent 
are Latino, according to the National 
Council of Educational Opportunity 
Associations (NCEOA), a Washington-based 
organization representing administrators of 
TRIO programs nationwide. 

“I'm interested m seeing where the 
$38 million increase goes,” said Jacob 
Fraire. director of legislation and policy for 
the Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities. He suggested that if it went 
to certain communities, the funds would 
generate some change but not enough to 
have a significant impact. 

Official' at the U.S. Department of 
Education said that the Student Support 
Services program will benefit most from 
the increase since the competition for 
those grants is scheduled for 19 ( >7. 
Moreover. Claudio Prieto, the department's 



by Ines Pinto Alicea 



deputy assistant secretary for higher 
education programs, said that his agency 
traditionally has dedicated new funds “to 
bringing in new programs.” 

Tile TRIO programs have historically 
underserved those communities most m 
need of their services. According to the 
Congressional Conference Report for the 
last renewal of the Higher Education 
Act, in 1992, fewer than five percent of 
eligible youths and adults were served by 
TRIO programs. 

"TRIO could easily grow to twice its 
size and still be serving the neediest of the 
needy," Prieto said. "The magnitude of 
need is so large that it would not be 
possible to serve all.” 

Fraire said that many of the current 
TRIO programs are not located in areas 
where there are large Latino populations. 
Moreover, he said that some of the language 
m the current law could hinder start-ups in 
large Lanno communities. The law allows 
the Secretary of Education to give preference 
m awarding the competitive TRIO grants 
to institutions that already have experience 
offering TRIO programs. 

“If you are not funded today, you are 
not likely to be funded tomorrow because 
of the advantage given to existing 
programs,” said Fraire, adding that Latino 
education advocates will strive to improve 
the legislative language so that new 
programs have more of an opportunity' to 
win the grants. 

Jose Valtierra, director of student 
services for Ivy Tech State College 
Northwest in Cary, hid., said lie believes 
the competitive process is fair enough. 
Even though his school will be applying to 
start a new TRIO program, he is not too 
concerned about other programs with 
TRIO experience being favored. 

In his view, experienced programs 
"don’t automatically win the grants. They 

must meet several objectives The 

competitive process is probably the fairest 
we have.” 

Prieto said his agency is trying to assist 
organizations that want to launch new- 
TRIO programs, particularly m areas 
where there are large numbers of needy 
students, by providing training seminars on 
how to apply for a grant from the U.S. 
I )epartment of Education. 



Prieto said it was important to keep 
the "prior experience” clause m the law 
"to provide continuity of programs so 
students don’t drop out because a program 
closes down " 

"Even then, main programs that have 
been operating for years don’t score high 
enough and are replaced," Prieto said. 

A study by the National Center for 
Education Statistics found that Latinos 
represented 2^ percent of the participants 
m ail types of educational outreach 
programs, but only 13 percent of the 
participants of Upward Bound, the largest 
TRIO program. 

"These programs are very much of 
interest to Latinos became Latinos are in 
need of many of the services provided by 
TRIO.” Fraire said. "Our only complaint is 
that Latinos continue to be underserved 
by all of the TRIO programs.” 

Valtierra said lie believes that TRIO 
programs can improve outreach to Latinos 
by doing more thorough evaluations of and 
conducting more research on the programs. 

“We need to have a better sense of why 
what we are doing is working." Valtieira 
said. ‘There is a lot of anecdotal evidence, 
but we need more solid research.” 

More than i.2nn colleges, universities, 
and community colleges offer TRIO 
programs nationwide. As mandated by 
Congress, two-thirds of the students 
served must conic from families with 
incomes under S24.HOU where neither 
parent graduated from college. 

Those who are served by the programs 
tend to go far. according to the NCEOA. 
Students m Upward Bound are four times 
more likely to earn undergraduate 
degrees than those students from similar 
backgrounds who did not participate in 
TRIO, said the NCEOA. Those in the 
TRIO Student Support Services are more 
than twice as likely to remain m college 
than are those students from similar 
backgrounds who did not participate. 

“Those kids are successful.” snd Diane 
Hampton, legislative analyst foi the 
Washington-based American Council on 
Education. "Their retention and graduation 
rates are better on the whole because they 
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Health Pros Prescribe Diversity 

New Coalition Presses to Keep Affirmative Action Alive 



By Jennifer Knssak 



A diverge population benefits from 
a diverse workforce. A new 
coalition of several dozen 
medical, health, and advocacy associations 
believes this to be true — and is working 
to make it happen. 

The coalition. called Health 
Professionals for Diversity, includes the 
American Association of Colleges of 
Nursing (AACN). American Public 
Health Association. National Medical 
Association (NME). the National 
Council of La Raza, and the American 
Council on Education (ACE). 

Health Professionals for Diversity 
began its mission by uniting in support of 
affirmative action in the health professions. 

“The Association of American Medical 
Colleges convened a group of 
representatives from about M) organizations 
based in Washington, D.C.," explained 
1 )r. Jordan J. Cohen, association president. 
“The concern was the anti-affirmative 
action mood and what it would do to 
the health profession... as society gets 
more and more diverse.'* 

Noting that America is approaching a 
population that is about one-half 
minority groups. Cohen said, “As that 
society emerges, health care professionals 
must represent and reflect that diversity. 
We invited groups to come together to 
see how we could fulfill our obligation 
to society.’* 

At the coalition's first press conference, 
held in the nations capital in late August, 
Cohen and other health professionals 
reviewed recent threats to affirmative 
action. Cohen referred to the decision of 
the Regents of the University of 
California to prohibit consideration of 
race, gender, and ethnicity m admissions. 



hiring, and educational outreach. 1 ie 
also noted that, in Hopwood v. Texas, the 
U.S. Fifth Circuit Court recently denied 
the states of Texas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana the latitude to use affirmative 
action in higher education. The decision 
was one the Supremo Court has let 
stand by declining to review the ruling. 

Cohen also pointed out the challenge 
to Cavil Rights advances posed bv 
California's Proposition 2(D. He has said 
that the ballot initiative “would outlaw 
state-related programs and policies that 
provide opportunities to persons from 
dis.idvantaged minority groups throughout 
the state." 

Taking prompt action. Health 
Professionals for Diversity sponsored an 
advertisement, which ran m the Lo> 
Aii^dc* 7 hues, opposing Prop. 20 ( L The 
groups ad stressed that schools focusing 
on the health professions should be 
allowed to retain the freedom to choose 
the best healthcare workers who would 
also reflect California's population. The 
ad noted that Black doctors care for 



"Language, cultural 
barriers , and attitudes 
affect how patients 
accept advice and how 
they experience illness/ 3 

Jordan J. Cohen, MD, 
President, 

Association of American 
Medical Colleges 



approximately six times as many Black 
patients and Hispanic doctors care for 
more than twice as many Hispanic 
patients than do their non-Black, 
non- Hispanic counterparts. 

Cohen abo stressed the importance 
of “culturally competent" medical care. 
"There are a lot of opportunities to 
misinterpret symptoms and not 
communicate effectively." the doctor 
said. “Language, cultural barriers, and 
au.fudes affect how patients accept 
advice and how thev experience illness. 
Strong evidence exists that culturally 
competent care ’happens only if there are 
diverse teachers/ 

Cohen has emphasized the value of 
affirmative action as a means of 
providing a diverse workforce of health 
professionals. He has also worked to dispel 
what lie believes to be a misconception 
about affirmative action. 

“Affirmative action does not produce 
less qualified doctors," said Cohen. 
“There is no such tiling as accepting 
students who don't meet the standards. 
The evidence is vein strong that the vast 
majority graduate and become doctors'* 

While he noted that some medical 
students do drop out. Cohen stated that 
those who do leave do so for financial 
reasons or personal decisions. “The figures 
are in the ‘*5 percent range.** Cohen noted, 
speaking ol gradtiatmus. “Medical schools 
are careful and have high admission 
standards. We are not m the business of 
educating unqualified people to take on 
these major responsibilities." 

I he doctor brought up a more 
fundamental educational issue. “ The basic 
problem is that the academic credentials 
ih.it arc presented arc uneven " Explaining 
that main minority groups have limited 
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access to education, he noted that those 
who aspire to medical school have varied 
educational backgrounds. 

Defending affirmative action, he said, 
is a short-term goal of Health 
Professionals for I hversity. He explained 
that affirmative action should be used to 
diversify the workforce and used as well 
to enable the educational system to 
prepare all students equally for their goals. 

“Where the battle has been lost, 
we must reestablish the freedom to 
use affirmative action as long as 
necessary." he stressed. ’*( hir best weapon 
is information." 

The long-term goal, he noted, will 
involve early educational experiences, 
such as Project 3nno by Ibis 

program, begun by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges m PHI and 
supported by the Kobert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, strives to increase the pool 
of minorities who are well prepared to 
become health professionals. 

1 )r. Andrew J. Nowalk, president of the 
American Medical Student Association, 
underscored many of Cohens sentiments 
and described how he became involved 
with the newly forming group. I le read 
an e-mail blurb on his computer. The 
message, he said, concerned diversity and 
threats to affirmative action. 

“1 felt it would be important to 
network with this group." Nowalk said, 
explaining that AMSA itself has been 



dedicated to the support of affirmative 
action since the PJ6Us. 

I he press conference was held 
primarily to advertise the existence of 
the group, he explained. 

Nowalk noted the importance of 
affirmative action as a means of leveling 
the playing held. “Even with the hold 
initiatives since the Ff70s. we still need 
work." the doctor said, calling the effort to 
increase the numbers of minority health 
professionals “a very difficult struggle.” 

Health Professionals for Diversity, 
Nowalk said, lias begun to play a role m 
information distribution. 

Geraldine “Polly" Bednash. executive 
director of the American Association of 
Colleges of Nursing, has also lent her 
support to the fledgling organization. 
'This coalition has a strong civu 
responsibility" she stated. “A diverse 
workforce is important to meet the needs 
of the public. It's beyond being politically 
i orient — it's a demographic reality." 

Ucdii.isli noted that equal access to 
higher education for health care 
providers will be the key to increasing 
patients' access to quality health care. 
“It’s impossible to have a well-developed 
professional cadre without access to 
education and training." she said. “In the 
remaking of our workforce, students 
must be diverse" 



It's not about lowering 
standards. It's about 
providing resources 
and experiences 

Polly Bednash, RN, Ph.D., 
Executive Director, 
American Association 
of Colleges of Nursing 




“Where the battle has 
been lost , we must 
reestablish the freedom 
to use affirmative action 
as long as necessary ” 

Jordan J. Cohen, MD, 
President, 

Association of American 
Hedical Colleges 



She pointed out that many individuals 
who are financially disadvantaged attend 
schools that do not now provide the science 
background that future health professionals 
will need if they are to succeed. 

“Its not about lowering standards," said 
Bednash, a registered nurse with a Ph.D. 
“Its about providing resources and 
experiences. Affirmative action is tied 
to access. Clearly, there needs to he 
action taken to provide access to resources 
and programs." 

Asked why diversity is so vital. 
Bednash summarized that the nations 
multicultural population will be the 
future workforce. She also noted that 
people from different backgrounds have 
different cultural concerns as a group. 
Speaking from her experience as a 
Hispanic health professional, she 
reported approaching her nursing work 
from a particular cultural framework. 

“It s not so all Hispanics can take care 
of Hispanics or so all Blacks can take 
care of Blacks" Bednash added. “To 
address the needs of all parts of the 
population, you must bring all parts of 
the population to the table" 







A Lifelong Educator Looks at Immigrant Students 



by Ted C h'iatt 



The author comes from a long line of educators. His 
great-great-great-great-grandmother received her 
teaching certificate from the State of Connecticut in 
1831. His own career includes decades as head- 
master of private schools in Annapolis, Md; Rosfyn, 
NX; and North Hollywood, Calif. — before he opted 
to go public as a teacher, a journey that took him to 
Los Angeles’ Rampart district 



D on't all or' our prejudices 
emanate from the people we 
happen to know, or don't know? 
Knowing even one person who has been 
held back or kept out by discrimination 
can evoke both sympathy and indignation. 
Knowing no one who is still an outsider 
too often leads to ignorance, apathy, and 
senseless hostility. 

After 40 years of teaching, the last 14 
in downtown Los Angeles, I have come 
to know many Hispanic and Asian 
students and their families, and 1 have 
been impressed by the values we share — 
honesty, hard work, and a genuine 
concern for others. 

I have been saddened by the growing 
tension in the country, reflected in 
California's propositions 187 and 200 
and based on an interesting melange of a 
sincere desire a do the right thing by 
everyone (let's have a law that says there 
will be no discrimination, period), 
American materialism, and, especially, a 
deep-rooted ignorance of what the 
newest arrivals in the United States, legal 
or illegal, can offer this society. 

My suburban friends are always surprised 
to hear that 65 percent of the graduates of 
my high school go on to college, that so 
many of our college graduates are making 
real contributions, and that I like my 
teaching and my students so much. I rave 
about their achievements because I, too. 



am amazed by what they accomplish. As 
with wealthier, suburban kids J have 
taught, success comes m different ways, 
built on different strengths; but the 
successes have been extraordinary given 
the economic, linguistic, and environmental 
obstacles that confront the teenager 
who attends school in 1 os Angeles' 
Rampart district, famous for its crime rate 
and gang activity. 

As in any school, our parents run the 
gamut from supportive to destructive, 
and we see the customary ahenations of 
kids who succeed in spite of parents 
who, knowingly or not. do even thing 
possible to undermine their children's 
chances. Some families provide such 
strong support that you can tell their 
kids will never fail. Others, sadly, simply 
don't know how to help their children 
to achieve their goals. 

With or without their parents, our 
second-language, immigrant students 
have made us proud. Several of our finest 
teachers are graduates of our school who 
have returned with the specific purpose 
of giving back to the community. 

Alex Carmona. UCLA graduate, came 
from Mexico in junior high with one- 
piece of advice from “ 
his father, who had 
only a second-grade 
education but a big 
heart and a knack for 
parenting. “Always go 
to school and learn. It 
is die way to success.*" 

Alex listened, studied, 
and graduated with good grades and 
excellent times as a distance runner. 
Undocumented at the time, he attended a 
small college in San Diego for two years, 
did well, became legal, and tiansflrred to 




UCLA, loday he is a proud husband and 
father, and in addition to being an effective 
and creative teacher, he is one of the most 
hard- working members of our staff, an 
excellent role model. 

Patty Pacheco, a 1002 graduate from El 
Salvador who was documented, enjoyed 
tew special advantages, 
also worked hard, 
went all the wav to 
fourth-year French, 
and was accepted to 
Wellesley College, 

(Hillary Clintons 
undergraduate school, 
for those unfamiliar 
with the Heavenly Seven). She graduated 
last June with a double major in French 
and Spanish and has been awarded a 
Mellon Minority Undergraduate Fellowship 
that will help her fulfill her dream of teaching 
French and Spanish literature at the 
university level. She is currently teaching 
Spanish at Miss Porter's School in 
Farmington. Conn., a real-life experience 
that will enrich her graduate studies. 

Another future teacher, Lidia Lopez 
of Sonoma State University, is spending 
the IW()-I‘W7 school 
year studying in Spain, 
having raised $lo,000 
by working and solic- 
iting contributions. 

No stranger to hard 
work on top of her 
school commitments. 

I idu lias been active 
in extra-curricular activities in both high 
school and college, has maintained a 
bettei than 3.0 average, and has worked 
since the age of sixteen m various jobs 
ungmg from houseclcamng to clerical 
work. 1 I or mothei is a single parent with 
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six other children. How many full-time 
students Jo you know who will work 
tw o jobs and actively go out Imul-raising 
ro meet what must have seemed an 
impossible dollar total so that she might 
expand her perspective and thereby 
become a better informed, more interesting 
teacher for her future students? 

Another model of tenacity is Stanley, 
a lough little guy who came to us with 
the right talent but 
the wrong attitude, 
found some help at 
school, but could 
always count on a 
firm, loving mother 
as his rock founda- 
tion. Stanley was 
obviously bright but 
not very interested in studying. Later i 
found that under the noin de plume of 
“Bart." he was one of our more active 
graffiti artists. I was fortunate to have 
him for two hours, m both English and 
history. Lie found out how bright he was 
and became a very good student. Ar 
barely 1 2* > pounds, he went out for 
football, which .added to Ins developing 
sense of discipline. As a scnioi, he was ,i 
starting defensive safety, with ten tackles 
to his credit m one game. He also 
became the school's record -holder in 
the pole vault, contributing points m the 
hurdles as well. The road was open to an 
HOP (Educational Opportunity Program» 
scholarship at Cal Poly Pomona, where 
he is now a junior doing well in the 
classroom and on the track. 




Sometimes a student has to do it 
without the family. Elizabeth was a gang 
kid when 1 first 
knew her, and she 
luted me because 1 
made her be quiet. I 
nagged her more and 
mote as 1 found out 
how smart she was, 
and — probably the 
worst crime of all — \ 
took her makeup away, hi spite of the 
chance to work on her — as on 
Stanlev— two hours a day. 1 made little 
progress until the spring, when two of 




her girlfriends were killed. They were 
wearing the w rong jackets in the wrong 
place. Elizabeth, whose parents nc\ei 
worried about her performance in 
school and who actually undermined 
her recovery by taking her i. t of school 
whimsically, took a step hack — at age 
14 — and looked at the situation. “1 don't 
think i want this for my life." her little 
voice said. She started to study: her 
enemies, like me, became hci friends 
almost overnight. 

By twelfth grade she had become an 
excellent student and a class L tder. 
When die was turned down for an EOP 
scholarship. 1 had a fit. Our college 
counselor joined the tight, and after 
three reviews of her application (and 
three rejections) Elizabeth was finally 
accepted at UC- Riverside. She heard 
the news on Friday She found the 
courage to tell her parents on Saturday 
They, of course, did not want her to go 
to college. “It went better than I 
expected." she later wrote. “Nobody said 
.mulling. It was just as if someone died 
in the family." On Sunday morning she 
took the bus to Riverside to start the 
summer bridge program, m which she 
excelled, becoming one of their cover 
students for the next year's brochure. 
Elizabeth did well for four years, 
incorporating marriage and a baby into 
the experience, still graduating with a 
degree m business. 

And then sometimes there are 

students whose parents simply can’t be 

there. I eferi t icbre. son 
of an anti-Communist 
in Ethiopia, escaped 
with a relative when 
the Communists 
took over, walking 
more than 1500 

miles. mostly at 
night. Fifteen years 

old. he went through our school with 
little adult supervision at home. He 
largely supported hniiwit, working in an 
all-night liquor store in downtown Los 
Angeles. After a brief period of 
adjustment. Teferi maintained excellent 
grades, won the cnv c roswountrv 



championship, and was a mainstay of our 
distance running corps during the track 
season. Teferi also ran well and excelled 
academically at Cal Poly Pomona, touring 
Europe one summer with a traveling 
American track team. He is presently 
employed by the state auditors office and 
is working on his MBA at USC. 

1 refer to one of my students of seven 
or eight years ago every semester in my 
English classes. I recommend to all the 
“Rico method of education.” named for 
Gilberto Rico, a ( Than student whom I 
taught for two months in an orientation 
class before the start of ins freshman 
year. All the students were new to the 
country, and their level of English was 
elementary, Gilberto s thoroughness was 
awesome. My “Rico Method" reflects 
what he did: “Gome every day. Pay close 
attention. Take nines on cvervthing. Star 
the things you dour understand. Ask 
about the stars before you leave school 
each day. Write it all down. Then go 
home and learn it." Gilhcrto shot 
through all our levels of ESL, entered 
the mainstream hv his second year, and 
graduated in four years with straight A's, 
delivering the valedictory speech at 
graduation. Our school is lucky to have 
him working with us as a teacher’s aide 
while finishing his degree in mathematics 
at UCLA. An achiever to be sure, 
Gtlberto is nevertheless a kind, humble, 
appreciative human being who will 
make a superb contribution to Ins 
community as well as to his school. He 
is another beneficiary of a warm, 
supportive family. 

Not so lucky in that regard. Maria 
never received any encouragement for 
her school endeavors 
from home: but she 
has an inner drive to 
succeed. She did her 
job academically and 
athletically, graduated 
number eighteen in 
a class of nearly MOO 
seniors, holds the 
school record m the high hurdles, and 
finished fourth in the city m the 300 
meter hurdles. She is five feet three 









inches Mil. With four years of an 
excellent French program, she — like 
Fatty' — wants to teach language. She is 
attending La Verne University with 
substantial scholarship aid. 

I found the opposite in parental attitudes 
in the home of Mai, a Vietnamese 
student whose mother 
took her few 
privileges away each 
time she received a 
13! Fortunately that 
didn’t happen very 
often. Mai frequently 
stayed after school to 
assist another of our 
English teachers. One day I was going to 
give her a ride home, so I witnessed an 
argument on whether or not Mai would 
accept pay for her time spent. Mai finally 
won when I interceded, explaining that 
Mai’s mother would probably kill her if 
she found out that Mai had accepted 
money for helping a teacher. 

Although Mai, now a graduate of 
Drandeis University, is Asian, these 
attributes — respect for teachers, eagerness 
to help, rigorous honesty, willingness to 
share — are not limited to any particular 
eihnic group. Most of our students who 
coii 1 from families that are relatively 
new to the country have a habit of 
sharing what they have. They have 
sympathy for anyone who is down, and 
they have great appreciation for any 
kindness shown to them. These traits .ire 
typical of our Hisp,tiiics, Ethiopians, 
Indians, Filipinos, and other Asians. 

It is inconceivable to me that these 
wonderful young people — each one 
honest and proud of being in a country 
that is the envy of the world for its 
acceptance and its utilization of our 
multiethnic population — are in some 
quarters not welcome and that we as a 
society do not seek more of them, rather 
than fewer. 

My examples are not rare successes. 1 
have omitted hundreds like them 
because this is not a book, and there are 
hundreds more, in a school of nearly 
5,000, whom I have never known. Our 



school functions well in the difficult 
world of secondary education because 
our students — in large majority — are well 
mannered, respectful, and appreciative. 
Their parents usually have little formal 
schooling but have given their children 
an old-world set of values, taught in the 
home and the church, and modeled by 
the adults. 

I could not say that all of our 5,000 
students achieve the same heights. They 
are neither superhuman nor perfect, but 
the overwhelming number of triumphs, 
especially when you know the obstacles 
the students have overcome, has made 
my fourteen years of teaching in Los 
Angeles exciting and rewarding. 1 can 
say that I love going to school, almost 
every day. Even the students who will 
never set the world on fire will make 
loyal mates, kindly neighbors, crusaders 
for peace, and lawful, contributing citizens. 

These arc positive virtues valued in 
my family, which first arrived in Boston 
in 1630. If my neighbors could know 
these newest arrivals to our country, 
could appreciate the pain they felt in 
leaving home to seek survival for their 
families, and the kind and decent 
instincts the majority have, perhaps the 
approach of California and other parts of 
the country that have somehow found 
immigrants in general guilty without a 
trial might be very different. 




continued from page 4 

gee remediation if they need it. They also 
get a lot more counseling.*’ 

Prieto said he expects few changes to 
TRIO when the law under which it was 
created, the Higher Education Act of 
1965, is renewed. 

“Because of the program’s stability, 
changes in the reauthorization would not 
be major,” Prieto said. 

THE TRIO QUINT ET _ 

Student Support Services provides 
remediation and support services to an 
estimated 167,000 economically 
disadvantaged undergraduate students. 
Results of a national evaluation of the 
program show its positive effects on retention. 

Talent Search reaches students in grades 
six through twelve to identify encourage, 
and support an estimated 319,000 students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds to graduate 
from high school and enroll in college. 
In addition to counseling, participants 
receive information about college 
admission, scholarships, and student 
financial aid programs. 

Educational Opportunity Cenceib 
support an estimated 15S,U00 disadvantaged 
adults who wish - to continue their 
education. Funding is provided to centers 
providing financial aid and academic 
information about higher education 
opportunities and assistance in applying 
for admission to higher education 
institutions. These centers primarily serve 
displaced or underemployed workers. 

Upward Bound provides intensive 
academic support services to an estimated 
46.000 disadvantaged high school 
students. Studies have shown that Upward 
Bound increases the likelihood that a 
participant will enter college. Enrollees 
receive instruction in literature, composition, 
foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science on college campuses after school, 
on Saturdays, and during the summer. 

The Ronald McNair Lost- Baccalaureate 
Achievement programs encourage 
low-income and minority undergraduates 
to consider careers in college teaching as 
well as to prepare for doctoral study. 
Students who participate are provided with 
research opportunities and faculty mentors. 
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RECRUITMENT 




EOP Dream Merchant 

NJIT Recruiter Shares Marketing Strategies 



by AcLrfyn Hixson 



C arlomagno Ontaneda is ,1 driven 
man. The three that is driving 
him is his buoyant desire to put 
a college education within the reach of 
every young person. 

“The students, especially the 
Hispanic students, are like a sponge. You 
inform them, you supply them with 
information, and immediately they act. 
They act because they see that what you 
are providing is so vital. It is information 
no one else has mentioned. Thcv 
immediately become pro-active.” 

The notion of teenagers promptly 
following adult advice might strain 
the credulity of many if not most 
parents, educators, and high school 
administrators, battle-weary from 
confronting youth American-style 

Ontnnedas credulity appears not 
merely unstrained but unrestrainahle. 
Here is a man who accentuates the 



positive, eliminates the negative, and 
has high hopes that are not. it seems, 
apple-pie-in-the-sky hopes. His 
hopes pay off, and each pay-off refuels 
his enthusiasm. 

His turf-at-large is New Jersey, one of 
the most densely populated states in the 
country, and, in particular. N.J.’s 
thirty-sonu* special needs districts, 
identified by the State Department of 
Education and characterized by 
low-income families and minority 
populations. His specific targets are high 
school students, and their younger 
siblings, who might have the “right 
stutf” to succeed in the world of 
mathematics, ..cience, and engineering. 

Ontaneda works for the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology, NJIT, as 
Assistant Director of Special Projects 
and innovative recruiter for its 
Educational Opportunity Program, 
which was launched in 1%S and is 



based in Newark. N.J., a once viral city 
that seems perennially mired in its ashes. 

Newark has its long-held jewels, 
among them a fascinating museum and 
a cadre of solid corporate citizens, but 
through the good works of Ontaneda 
and NJIT, it lias a contemporary gem 
in NJlTs effective, life-enhancing 
EOP program. 

NJIT's academic course work is 
rigorous, a given in most institutions 
that stress science, technology, and 
engineering. In New Jersey, these 
include schools within Princeton and 
Rutgers Universities as well as Stevens 
Institute and the latest engineering 
entrant. Rowan College. NJIT 
admission requirements include four 
years of math, two of science, and 
satisfactory SAT scores. These criteria 
automatically eliminate many high 
school students who wittingly or not 
took a different path. The SAT scores 
».an be improved by strategies available 
in books, videos, and training sessions, 
both profit and nonprofit. The course 
requirements cannot. This is a sticking 
point addressed by Ontaneda in his 
marketing plan. 

Not content with the customary 
recruitment venues— annual college or 
career fairs among them — Ontaneda 
goes directly to high school math classes 
to preach what he calls his philosophy of 
educational empowerment. While there, 
he makes it as easy as possible for 
students to receive even more 
information about NJIT and about 
higher education in general. 

“I tell them that 1 am a believer in, 
distributor of, and collector of business 
cards, and ‘1 am going to create a business 
card for von right now."' He hands out 



“I told them that 
though they were 
excellent in other 
areas , 'your Achilles* 
heel is math.*** 

Carlomagno Ontaneda, 
assistant director 
of special programs, 
NJIT Educational 
Opportunity Program 






inquiry cards and instructs his audience 
to write down names, addresses, muh 
cLisncs taken, and SAT information, if 
any. Once collected, cither on the spot 
or by e-mail, he both forwards the 
information to admissions and uses it to 
follow up, student by student. 

"I call them on Saturdays, speaking 
directly to them and to their parents," 
said Ontaneda. 

He also promises to write “a nice 
letter of recommendation*' if and when 
they proceed with admission plans. 

He takes note of any younger sisters 
and brothers as well. The earlier the 
intervention, the more likely that the 
student will be inspired to enroll in the 
courses that meet admissions criteria. 

Ontaneda himself emigrated to the 
United States from Ecuador and says he 
was “privileged" to attended high school 
here. 

“It was very fortunate for me that a 
guidance counselor suggested I attend a 
pre-college program." he said. 

He entered Upward Bound at Scton 
Hall University in New Jersey. While it 
enlightened him about college, it 
couldn't stand m for courses he had 
missed nor erase his low SAT scores. As 
a result, he started out at a community 
college, moving to a four-year institu- 
tion after receiving an associates degree. 

A frequent visitor of vocational- 
technical high schools, Ontaneda calls 
their turnaround impressive. Once viewed 
as schools for those who couldn't or 
shouldn't go to college, and still suffering 
this stigma, he feels, at some levels of 
higher education, they are emerging as 
fertile hi-tech training grounds. 

"1 tell the students. ‘You represent the 
future of this country.' Last year 1 spoke 
ro high sc liool students at Passaic 
( 'mints Technical Institute -- seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, first-year students. I 
told them that though they were excel- 
lent in other areas. ‘Your Achilles' heel is 
math.' 

"Last year they had onlv one session 
of prec ah ulus at Passaic County 
Technical Institute-. This year, three 



sessions. And for next year, they are 
considering a calculus class, honors 
geometry, honors algebra 11. 1 reac h out 
to them and they *e>pond.The response 
has been outstanding.’* 

Passaic County includes the once-grand 
“silk city" of Paterson, noted for its 
prominent role in a long-gone textile 
industry, known more now tor the 
substandard performance of : ts 
school svstem. and for the Hollywood 
movie made about |oc Clarke, 
baseball-hat-carrying school principal of* 
its Eastside High, currently employed in 
the corrections field. The City of Passaic 
has streets replete with potholes, some 
large enough, it is joked, with more 
truth than wit. to sene as shelters for the* 
homeless. T he thought of honors classes, 
precalcuhis. .md trigononietrv within 
such environs is a ros *n a snowbank, a 
taxi m a rainstorm, a reminder that 
children are horn brilliant, bon* to win. 

Ontaneda makes a point of telling 
students not just what to take and win. 
but where and when, specifying 
pre-college math courses offered during 
summer sessions at campuses throughout 
the area, courses that c an compensate for 
shortfalls cithei in their own scheduling 
or in their high school's curriculum. 1 1c 
maintains relationships with professors, 
including those at community colleges, 
to whom he van direct students who 
need and want more information or 
on-campus guidance. 

rim year he added anotlie ■ 
marketing approach. “We .ucjmied the 



names and addresses of all Black and 
Hispanic students m the entire state of 
New Jersey who took the SAT in the 
junior war. and sent invitations in 
English and m Spanish inviting them to 
come to the ( )pen House October 27th.” 
More than H in attended, a turnout 
deemed excellent in direct-mail circles. 
The typical EOP class is about 125. “In 
both the English and the Spanish letter, 

I ha\e my direct telephone line and also 
e-mail address. I started getting a lot of 
ic'sponse from parents.” 

I he parents aren't the only ones 
responding to Ontaneda and to NJIT. 

1 In- EOP program, which was first 
established through a legislative act and 
funded by the state's Department of 
Higher Education, has been lauded by 
the- Mayor of Newark, Sharpe James, the 
freeholders of Essex ( anility, in which it 
resides, bv the N.J. Senate, by the N.J. 
General Assemble, and by N.J. Governor 
Christine Win tm n. who even ga\e it a 
budget increase List year. Hm year 
C.uiomagno Ontaneda himself earned a 
commendation b\ the U. S. Secretarv of 
Ldiu ation. Richard Riley. 

lust exactly what is this program that 
is su highh legardcd' Ontaneda c .ills n a 
boot i amp of the mind. Students of 
disadvantaged bac kgrounds, who might 
be a little short on the SAT S but long oil 
interest in math or science and long on 
mutivitioii. spend six summer weeks at 
NJi 1 s Newark campus, dav and night. 
ngoroiisE heeling up their academic 
skills, their SAP taking skills, sometimes 
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their English language skills, and (heir 
basic ability to adapt to and thrive 
within academia. All TOP participants 
arc j^iveii computers, whit!) become 
their personal property and are to be 
taken home at the end of the six weeks. 

“They come on Sunday night at 
seven p.m.. and tiien for the week the 
daily schedule is as follows; 7:<m to S:(K) 
a. m.. breakfast; S ;( it i to l2' f Hi, classes; 
12:0(1 to I :fK). lunch: 1:00 to 5:00, 
classes; 5:00 to 0:00. dinner: 0:0n to 
1 1 it i. tutorials. 

‘’At 10:00 p.m.." ( )ntaneda explains, 
“you go back to you i room. After a 
relaxing shower and after two-minute 
phone calls to significant others, guess 
what you have to do?" Sleep, they 
ask? “Sleep? No. Study. 'Sou have to 
study because on the next day. 
you'll have a quiz or a test in pin sics, 
computer science. English, technical 
writing, math ." 

“I say to them, we know for a fact 
that HOP is not for everyone, lhit ifvou 
are ready for the challenge, we are reads 
for you.” 

Apparently many are indeed reads 
for the challenge, for in a typical year, 
come September, there is no discernible 
difference in skill levels between F.OH 
entrant" and NJITs other incoming 
students. The gap has been dosed. 

Another gap is closing, too. T lie 
gender gap. “Traditionally, by design or 
by default, the system always discour- 
aged women from seeing science and 
engineering as a vehicle for advance- 
ment, but all that is changing." While on 
a rei ruiting trip in Puerto Rico, he was 
astonished to find that one in ten 
svornen he encountered expressed 
interest in the»c fields “Very shocking." 
he called it. but the consciousness- 
raising discovery motivated him to work 
harder to recruit females on 1m stateside 
turf, fie cannot com cal his delight that 
female students for the last two wars 
have comprised more than 40 percent of 
his F.OH entrants, a hefty increase over 
the 5o percent range of the ' l * 4-‘J5 daw 
1 Ills share compares tjuile favorably, as 



wdl.to NJITs over-all first-vear-student 
picture, m which only 25 percent of 
those pursuing sciciu e. engineering, and 
ardmecrure are women. 

Asked whether older adults may 
participate m l:t)H, Ontaneda explains 
that while they are not prohibited, 
working adults would not haw six weeks 
to spend in school around the clock. 

Ontaneda describes the HOP classes 
as “a dynamic rainbow coalition. We 
have everything under the sun." In 
coming years, having expanded his 
outreach geographically, he expects to 
draw more students from southern Now 
lersey. an area replete with farmlands, 
cows, pine barrens, cranberry bogs, and 
some of' the woild’s best blueberries — a 
far cry from bustling, industrialized 
Jersey ('ity and Newark. So far afield, lie 
says, that for some students lie meets. 
Newark might as well be Laredo. Texas. 

NJITs LOP program tvpically 
includes large numbers of minorities, 
especially Blacks and 1 lisp.mus. having 
been designed 27 years ago to recruit 
nnniraditional students. Ontaneda is 
especially concerned that the Hispanic 
community, which ho describes as very 
young, is “still in darkness" with regard 
to higher education: lie is concerned 
that due to their language impediments, 
they don't know how tne system works. 

iwo service organi: ations. both with 
chapters on campus, are of great help to 
students in this regard, lie savs, the 
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National Sue km.* >1 Black Engineers 
and the Soc iet\ of 1 Iispamc 
Professional Engineers. 

His own background was not 
engineering but banking. 1 le was 
recruited to NJI’l first to serve on its 
community advisory board, then to 
chair its public relations committee, then 
le. join Us staff. 

Lida Memo, now dean of students, 
was executive director of POP when she 
brought Ontaneda on hoard. 
Interviewed m Pwq. she spoke of the 
heightened challenges faced by 
programs stub as TOP. “Our job is 
becoming uiereasinglv more difficult 
because the students are coming to us 
less prepared and rile technology is 
getting more and more advanced. I do 
not think l-.OP can solve all the 
problems of secondary education, but 
there are many students who have the 
potential and eagerness to succeed, and 
TOP is providing those- students with 
an opportunity." 

She noted other obstacles to student 
slic e ess. “Many of our TOP students are 
from single-parent households. They 
don’t have a role model. They seek 
somebody" she adds, “who bcheves in 
them and nurtures them — and they find 
that at NJi I ." 

Ontaneda, c learly jtist suc h a believer 
and nurturer. expresses no regrets 
about leaving what he dese i ilvs as a 
flourishing hanking career and opting 
for NJIT and TOP. 

lie claims that l-.OP is where hi-* 
heart is. Of dial there can be no doubt. 
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Reading, Writing, and Rumba 

Ballroom Professionals Take on Today’s Teens 

hy Joyce Luhrs 



topping out on a dance floor as a 
couple doesn't happen only in l : red 
Astaire and (huger Rogers movies. 
A new generation is learning how to 
dance together through New York City's 
Partner Dance Education Fund. 

Started in April, 1995, die Partner 
Dance Education Fund (PDEF) teaches 
teenagers, amateur adult competitors, 
and young professional dancers that 
partner dancing is great exercise that 
instills discipline and concentration. The 
goals of this nonprofit organization are 
to reach out to local public schools, 
where art budgets have been cut, and get 
students interested in ballroom dance, 
while providing free professional partner 
dance performances in public areas in 
New York Ciry. 

Ballroom dancing has been accepted 
provisionally as an Olympic sport, 
advises Maria Dering, PDEF's outreach 
coordinator. “We have a great deal of 
work to do to match the established 
partner dancing programs already in 
place m other countries," she says, 
adding that European curricula offer 
ballroom dance instruction starting m 
primary school. The same is not true for 
most public schools here. 

Some of tile top dancers in the ballroom 
world are involved in PDEF, 
including chairman Paul Pcllicoro. who 
choreographed the tango scenes m Strut 
of .1 1 1 (>///<*//, and Ron Monte/, 

commentator of the Ohio Star Ball 
Championship Ballroom Dance seen on 
public telev ision stations. 

PDEF's professional ballroom 
teachers provide instruction in schools 
and in local studios and demonstrate and 
perform for business organizations and 
on college campuses. And yes, they have 



graced the floors of New York's 
legendary ballroom. Roscland, at a 
special event. Dance for Kids. 

In an on-going Saba Saturday series 
sponsored by PDEE high school students 
attend classes hosted at a Manhattan 
studio. The curriculum covers the dance 
history of salsa, nianibo. and rumba and 
their African roots; dance patterns and 
movements, focusing on ('uban-Latm 
motion; the importance of different 
instruments, including the drums; and 
the roots of salsa in jazz and niamho. 

“Th esc kids, at least on the surface, 
are very motivated to start with. We see 
a resurgent interest in the Latin dances 



because the kids hear the music and the 
bands more frequently," says Dering. 

The program tries to get students 
hooked on the music first, and then to 
feel the movement. Speaking of a recent 
Saturday Salsa class, Dermg said. “From 
what I could see in the first round, a lot 
of the kids were talented and needed 
direction. A lot are doing hip-hop. 
and they're stiff. They need more 
musical flexibility." 

Ron Rosario typically teaches the class 
or the rhythm dances. Salsa. Mcrengue. 
Manibo. “We start them with the basics. 
Very few have an understanding of the 
basics," he says. 









They learn that movements and steps 
in one dance can he applied to another. 
“We examine the Cuban rumba and 
show them the body movements and 
how they can use them tor mamho.We 
try to show them the difference between 
marnbo and salsa," says teacher Rosa 
Collantes. She points out th.it the body 
movement for inambo differs from salsa 
In marnbo, movement is emphasized on 
the first beat: in salsa, on the second 

Collantes explains that fee! ini; the 
music and understanding the different 
instruments is essential to learning the 
dance steps. “It is very important for the 
students to understand what tliey Ye 
doing. They're dancing by feeling and 
identifying the instruments. 1 go for the 
congas, the percussion parts, the drums. 
If they follow the drums, their f eet begin 
tapping, and then they feel the music 
and the rest of their body begins to 
move. Once they understand this, then I 
worry about the steps." 

It wasn't easy getting them to dance 
together as couples. “In the beginning 
tliev looked at each other saving. *1 don't 
want to,’ says Collantes. “flies tried to 
grab their friends. 

“We told them from the beginning that 
dancing together with someone is not just 
grabbing somebody. It's partner dancing, 
and you need your partner m front of sou 
so you can keep the connection. 

“Latin men have the feeling that 
they’re supposed to knoss liosv to dance. 
And svhen they're not Latin, they feel it's 



impossible, that they don't knoss boss to 
mose iheir body. We uy to change char 
idea, she s.iu. 

In the beginning, the instructors start 
slossls and don’t emphasize technique. 
“It goes beyond dancing.We try to teach 
them to relax and not to put that much 
stress on thcmselsvs. Sometimes they 
come vers nersous. but thee learn to 
dance lw feeling the music, especially 
with the I atm dances.” she sass. 

Pan of die teaching is a geography 
lessm,. Collantes points out that m 
Colombia, salsa and marnbo are 
influenced by cumbiu. and that m Now 
York, the basic steps of sak» and marnbo 
have diffeient turns and movements 
than those found m Central and South 
America, i-.seii ssithin the United States, 
differences in movements and turns 
are esident. with a swing influence 
noticed in '.if.t and marnbo as performed 
m California. 

C \ jllantes lias studied dance for 22 seal's, 
beginning ssith the folk dances of her 
native Peril and eventually learning salsa. 




Marie Bering, 
POEF’s outreach 
coordinator, reports 
that Ballroom dancing 
is offered starting in 
primary school in 
European curricula. 



marnbo. and Argentine tango. She makes 
clear to the students that a career m 
dance requires different skills and. like a 
singer or a doctor, to be a good dancer 
requires time, education, and practice. 

According to Dering, the Partners in 
Dance Education Fund plans to seek 
financing of scholarships for top 
amateurs and for college students, both 
for private- study and for framing geared 
to competition. 

Contact. Maria Denng (212) 307- fill 



FACULTY OPENING IN ANTHROPOLOGY 



New tenure-’aack position m 
cultural anthropology at the 
Assistant Professor or beginning Associate Professor level in 
a combined sociology/anthropology department of six faculty 
The successful candidate will have a Ph D in anthropology 
(consideration given to advanced A8DI. with an area 
specialization ou f side Europe and the Americas Application 
deadline February 10. 1937 Send letter of interest, resume, 
and names of references to James Mathisen, Chair, 
Department of Sociology/Anthropology, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, IL 60187. Application forms will be sent 
to promising applicants 

Wheaton College is an evangelical Christian liberal aus 
college whose faculty and staff 3 ffirm a statement of faith 
and adhere to lifestyle expectations The College complies 
with federal and state guidelines for nondiscrimination m 
employment Women and minority caod.dates arc 
encouraged to apply 
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A Day In the Life of 30,000 Professors 

A.C.E. Survey Spots Trends 



AERICAN 
3UNCIL ON 
DUCATION 



77 7*^- professors are more committed 

■f / to diversity' issues and more 
interested in promoting niulti- 
culturaiism than they were seven years 
ago. according to a recently released 
survey of nearly 3-4,0110 professors at 
384 American colleges and universities. 

“Professors are increasingly concerned 
about diversity, and they are changing 
their teaching styles to adapt to the new 
students” said Linda J. Sax, a visiting 
assistant professor of higher education at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles (U.C.L.A.) and lead author of 
the report on the survey. “The American 
College Teacher” “Their teaching is 
more related to what is going on in the 
real world.” 

The survey, conducted every three years 
since l MX9 by the Washington-based 
American Council on Education (ACE) 
and the Higher Education Research 
Institute at U.CLL.A.. focuses mi how- 
pro lessors spend their days, how they 
feel about their students, their jobs and 
their profession. The results provide a 
picture of the American professorate and 
its views on the goals and stresses ot 
academic life. 

The institute surveyed full-time 
faculty members who spend at least part 
of their time teaching undergraduates. 
Nearly Ml percent of the respondents are 
white. Sixty-five pen. cut are male. 
Latino professors comprise only three 
percent of the respondents, making it 
difficult. Sax said, to cull a statistically 
accurate picture of that segment. In a 
similar Institute study on the nations 
students, the data was disaggregated bv 
race and ethnicity enabling //6/wwV 
Outlook' to offer details about the 
attitudes of Latino students. 
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1 him -nine percent of the professors 
surveyed said they have attended a 
workshop on racial or cultural awareness 
within the past two years, up from 
27 percent m 1MX0. Fifty percent said 
creating a multicultural environment is a 
priority on their campuses, an increase 
of In percentage points since |mxm. And 
46 percent said many courses at their 
institutions include minority perspeemes. 
compared with 36 pcicent m FWL 

Delores Escobar, dean of the ( iollege of 
Education at San Jose State Umversitx in 
California and past president of the hoard 
ot dircitnis oi the Washington-based 
American Association of Colleges foi 
Teacher Education, said the professorate 
supports diversity issues because of the 
i lose ties universities often have with the 
communities in which they are located. 

“ We're very much in the field.” 
Escobar said. “Its what we see every dav. 
We are const unis of the sonetv our 
graduates will live in.” 




Two areas where the respondents said 
they were still struggling to incorporate 
diversity issues were research and 
reading materials. Only 23 percent 
reported that they conducted research 
on issues involving race and gender. 
About 16 percent include readings on 
iate and gender in their courses. In both 
cases, those proportions have increased 
since 1MSM. 

“Many have said that they can't 
incorporate those issues in their 
disciplines” said Sax, associate director of 
the institute. 

Professors, however, overwhelmingly 
believe they are sensitive to the needs of 
minority-group members on their 
campuses. Still, 37 percent say they see 
“little trust between minority student 
groups and campus administrators,” the 
report said. 

“Although the reasons... are not 
immediately clear, it may he as issues of 
diversity are gaining acceptance on 
campus, minority student groups are 
becoming empowered to further 
challenge the administration, thus leading 
to a greater degree of conflict and 
distrust between minority student group 
leaders and campus administrators,” the 
report said. 

Sax said the survey results indicate that 
colleges and universities are undergoing 
“a movement toward being more 
progiessive” through the teaching 
methods employed and the topics taught 
to students. Still, poluicallv, professors 
themselves covered the full range of the 
ideological spectrum. 

Asked about their political orientation 
in the survey. 37.3 percent describe 
themselves as liberal. 1M.3 percent as 
conservative, and 37.8 percent as 
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“middle-of-the-road." roughlv the same 
proportions as m the IVSV survey. 



“There is a lot of talk about political 
*ssii V" on campuses. aiul the politics on 
campuses don't .ilvvavs agree with the 
politics of the general population." 
hs^obar s.tid. 

Sax s.uJ that the results of the survev 
might dispel some myths the public has 
about college faculty members 

’’People make a lot ot assumptions 
Tout what f.uukv do." Sax said. “People 
assume ftkiiltv members are disengaged 
from students and only »onduct 
research Tlie results of the survev show 
iis th it faiultv members .ire interested ill 
te u hmg student « '* 

Ninetv-nme per- ent of the professors 
siir\eved >aid being a good teacher is an 
important goal. Many repen ted that thev 
were adopting more collaborative 
teaching methods su<Ji .is group discussions 
and group projects to get students to 
interact more. I hese newer teaching 
methods might be taking 1 roll, however 
I lurry -three percent ol 11 k u!t\ reporteel 
loi l^'kS that rhe\ experieined 
“extreme" stress during the last two \ears. 

1 his mi reased stress nuv be eiue u> 
the greatei lnlerktioii with students that 
lestiltv from the of the more 

progressive and student-onenied te.u hing 
inethi'ds iatulr\ have been adopting." the 
lepoit s.ud. 



“Leetures are still the most popular 
teaching method" aeeordmg to Sa.x. 
"But leeturmg is on tlR- deelme" 

Kelly Nieves, a professor of Spanish at 
(ieorge Mason University in bairfa.x.Va.. 
said siu* enjoys interacting with her 
students while teaching her classes. The 
exchange helps the students feel more 
comfortable with her. at times, however, 
to the point where they turn to her to 
discuss personal problems. Mrs. Nieves 
said she is sometimes unsure how she 
should handle the different situations 
that arise. Dealing with students’ 
day-to-day problem* is not an area in 
which teachers are trained, she said, and 
can sometimes be stressful. 

"I feel like I’m playing counselor" 
Nieves s.ud.“Ifs bard to know the right 
thing to sav. I don’t want to seem cold or 
that I don't care. But if I get too 
involved, it could hurt me. It's hard to 
maintain a balance." 

According to the studv. professors’ 
interest m research also appears ro be 
declining. The proportion who said 
research was “verv important" or an 
“essential goal" dropped to 53 percent 
from 5 1 ' in IWj. .Moreover. 1" percent 
said thev spend more than 12 hours per 
week doing research, compared with 
23 percent m 1 ( 7ST 

Sa.x s.ud she is unsure whether those 
figures will continue to drop. “There are 
fewer research funds out then., and that 
is the context in vv hu h we must put this 
response." Sax s.ud. 

Another stirvev finding that raised 
some eomern w,o the one that 
indicated the aging of the nation's 
f.u ultv. Onlv nine percent of f.uulry arc 
eurrentlv vounger than 3T 

"Since there n no mandatory retirement 
age. slots are not becoming open for 
new faculty." Sax s.ud "When llicv do 
retire. they are not being quickly 
replaced We're concerned for students 
getting their Hulls and not getting 
f.uultv positions." 
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[ OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON ) 



College Work Study Funds Expand Clinton’s Target: 

A Million Students by 2000 



\ lispamc Serving Institutions 
(HSU) and I'ummumtv 
college* — institutions that 
traditionally have not received .1 large 
portion of federal College Work Study 
funds — could soon find their coffers 
boosted and find themselves able to offer 
more students jobs. 

“Because we have so many needy 
students, were hoping we will get a fair 
chunk," said Linda Miehalowski.cnoidniator 
of student financial assistance programs for 
the California Community Colleges. 
"The need for college work study funds is 
always much higher than the federal funds 
we get." 

Maureen McLaughlin, deputy assistant 
secretary for policy, planning, and evaluation 
for the U.S. Department of Education, said 
that Congress and the Clinton administration 
increased funding for College Work Study 
by 35 percent or S214 million for fiscal 
year BW. By expanding the programs 
budget to SK 30 million, she said, federal 
officials expect to reach more than 
')( )().()( 10 students, up from 713 .IHM) the 
previous year. 

Jacob Fraire. director of legislation and 
policy for the Hispanic Association of 
Colleges and Universities (HACU), 
praised the increase but expressed concern 
that HSls might not get a fair share 
because of the way the current law is 
written. Fraire said that the law states that 
those initial institutions admitted in the 
program in BLS5 would maiiiMin the same 
funding allotment as long as the program 
existed. Many 1 LSIs and community 
colleges were not among them. 

"Policies such as this obviously affect 
participation by 1 LSIs, and Hispanic 
students enrolled 111 such institutions are 
left our," said the Presidents Advisors 
Commission on Fiiinitnin.il LxieMence 
for Hispanic American* m its report, "Our 
Nation on the Fault line: Hispinic 
American Education." 

Fraire said HAC'U and othci 1 anno 
organizations are studying the law to 
determine exactly what changes need to 
be made to improve the distribution of 
funds for HSls. 



by lnes Pinto Alicea 

“If you redistributed those funds to 
schools with the greatest need, HSls 
would benefit greatly." Fraire said. 

McLaughlin admits that “four-year 
institutions traditionally have gotten a 
significant share" but added that "there is 
more money now than in the past and all 
schools are eligible to request an increase 
in funding." 

The key, she said, is that schools must 
a*' 1 : for an incrcase.The increase will not be 
given automatically The U.S. Department 
of Education is sending nonces to colleges 
and universities across the country 
explaining the increase in funding of the 
federal work study program and telling 
school officials about the need to request 
an increase for their individual institutions. 

“Schools need to think about 
where they could offer jobs and come up 
with the matching funds." Mcl auglilm 
said. "We want to use the increase in funds 
for community service jobs and for 
reading tutors." 

Rosie Torres, duvi tor ot public poluy 
for the Washington-based civil rights and 
education organization ASP1KA. said 
outreach must be more thorough, 
communicating to the students themselves 
about the increase, particularly to those 
Latinos who are studying in institutions 
that ha\o not traditionally received a large 
share ot work study funds. 

President Ulinton plans to propose to 
Congress that at least half the College 
Work Studs increase be dedicated for 
community service: currently, schools are 
required to dedicate only five percent of 
their work study slots to community 
service. He also will propose that Congress 
wane matching funds for College Work 
Study slots designated for tutoring children 
m reading, die said. In current work stiulv 
pmgi .mis. schools receive T5 percent of the 
wages for a work study student but must 
match the remaining 25 percent, Mcl auglilm 
said. Those proposals have yet to be 
approved, but Mcl aughiin *aid the 
piesklent will eagerly push for then passage. 



College leaders were heartened by the 
incieasc*. saying that they were concerned 
that with the increase in the federal 
minimum wage, they would have been 
forced to cut b.n k on the number of 
students participating m the work study 
program. The minimum hourh wage rose 
to $4.o from $4.25. 

Mcl auglilm said that while some of the 
increased federal funds would be dedicated 
to covering the increase in federal wages, 
most of the funds would allow institutions 
10 increase either the numbers of jobs they 
offer or the number ot' hours a student can 
work m the program. 

"Move jobs uiil be funded and at a 
Inghei wage," Mcl auglilm said. 

Muh.ilowski said she was a firm 
believer in the piogram and hoped that it 
would continue to expand. 

"Studies have shown that when 
students get grants and work study, they 
improve their performance, which is not 
true in the case of loans." Michalouski said. 

It is likely that the program will 
continue to grow. 1 lie C linton administration 
has said that it would like to expand the 
program so that one million student* 
participate in College Work Study by the 
year 2m in. And the Republicans m 
Congress have supported the previous 
expansions, including the latest one. T hey 
s.ml that the\ favor work study over some 
other financial aid programs because 
College Work Study requires students to 
shaie in the responsibility of paying for 
then education by working part time. 
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WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Five Views from the Top 

Reflections of Latina Presidents and Chancellors 

by Michelle Adam 



D r |uhet Garcia made headline' 
in 19X0 as the tirst Hi spann 
woman president of an American 
college. .During the past ten vears. 
23 more Latinas have reached her rank 
and are leading universities and college' 
throughout the country. 

Despite the progress of these tniilbbzers. 
Hispanic women remaan underrepresented 
Women make up about halt ot 2r> 
million Hispanies nationwide. They are 
members of a population group that )' 
expected to become the largest minority 
in the United States by 2010. Bur their 
numbers are low in higher education. 
According to the American Council on 
Education. 124.000 or so Hispanu 
women obtained bachelors degrees in 
1904. 6,000 obtained master's degrees, 
and 445 obtained doctorates. Since the 
1960s. women of all backgrounds haw 
exceeded the number of men obtaining 
higher degrees, yet currently only 16 
percent of university and college CEOs 
are women. 

i According to the Hispatiic-Atncricati 
j Almanac, Hispanies have experienced 
! extensive segregation and inequality m 
primary and secondary schools, 
ill-preparing them for higher education 
Segregation grew in existing communities 
in the Southwest in the first quarter of 
the 20th century and expanded to the 
rest of the country by nndcenturv 
Despite increased access to education 
during the latter half of the century, a 
large portion of Hispanic students has 
remained out of school due to poverty, 
mobility, and discrimination. 

The 24 Hispanic women who are 
now educational leaders are paving the 
road to a different reality. Five of thew 
, women were interviewed bv hl( > 



DR. JULIET GARCIA 

She was 27 wars old when she 
walked past the lauglner of strangers and 
peers to apply for the post of president 
of Southmost College in Brownsville, 
lexas. “1 didn't look old enough to be 
dean." said ( kircia. “People were laughing 
at the thought that 1 should be president.” 
She was turned down tor the position, 
bm her boldness and determination 
didn't go to waste. Fourteen years 
later, in 19X6. she landed that job ,u 
Southmost College, and became the 
first Hispanic woman president of any 
college or university nationwide. 

lodav Garcia is president ot the 
University of Texas at Brownsville, a 
partnership she formed tour years ago 
between Southmost College and the 
university. As president of a tour-year 
university that maintains the accessibility 
ot a two-year college. Ciarcia is 
finally able to begin building roads 
into the future with the skills of her 
Hispanic community. 

Ciarcia giew up among many 
disadvantaged in Bernardsvilie. With 
more than 90 percent Hispanies, the 
unemployment figures were always 



"You stand out in 
every arena. 

The challenge is 
to stand out in 
a good way/’ 

Juliet Garcia, 
president, 

University ofTexas at Brownsville 



double that of 'lexas overall, she said. 
The school systems were also segregated, 
and there were few Hispanic role 
models. Ciarcia. who feels blessed by her 
Mexican-American parents* strong 
educational values, was one of a few who 
learned in English-speaking classrooms. 

Despite the challenges. Ciarcia never 
doubted her worth. 

“We were always so confident 
because of the pride that was instilled m 
us, m what we could be.” 

Her family was traditional in that she 
did .i lot of the work inside the home 
while her brothers worked outside, but 
education served as an equalizer. Ciarcia \ 
father would threaten to mortgage the 
house in order to buy books and 
education for all the siblings. “Education 
was something different. Ciirls had to do 
as well as boys.*' said Ciarcia. 

Living m a predominantly Hispanic 
community along the Rio Grande. 
Ciarcia didn't feel the disadvantage ot* 
being a minority. And after surviving at 
age sr scti me death of her mother, she 
felt the icst ot life could only get easier. 
Ciarcia married at 19. with her father 
insisting that her husband ensure that 
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were all accepted." She realises now that 
the larger Puerto Rican generation of 
immigrants that came after the war had 
a much more difficult time being 
accepted. “We did not feel the prejudice 
that others felt ” 

Sasscer s parents placed great impor- 
tance on education. She was the oldest 
of three daughters who were all sent to 
college. “My parents were willing to give 
us this kind of freedom. By allowing me 
to go away to college, they taught me 
that the whole world was my option” 
said Sasscer. 

Her parents initial!) spoke Spanish at 
home, hut they soon changed to English 
to help their children assimilate. “T here 
was no bilingual education, h was sink 
or swim ” said Sasscer. 

After lea' ing home and completing 
her bachelors and master’s degrees, she 
married and moved to Puerto Rico to 
raise her four children. She betaine 
president of a community college in the 
University of Puerto Rico system and m 
1979 was appointed by the governor to 
serve as president of the Commission for 
Women's Affairs of Puerto Rico. 
Sasscer found a greater acceptance of 
professional women in Puerto Rico 
than she did when she became vice 
president of Harry S. Truman College m 
Chicago, and again as president of San 
Antonio College in Texas. 

“It took many of the men some time 
to got used to me” said Sasscer about 
San Antonio. 

Sasscer believes that her achievements, 
having taken place within a climate of 
bias toward Mispanics and toward 
women, are attributable to her 
determination and preparation. “A great 
deal of my success has been due to bard 
work and being qualified," she said. 
Living in Puerto Rico, she said, gave her 
a greater understanding of her own 
culture and how to manage diversity on 
campus. “One of the exciting things I've 
learned is that the differences people 
bring to the table are increasingly 
viewed as something positive" 



Although Sasscer sees many students 
falling through the cracks, she feels 
optimism that now is the time to take 
advantage of open doors ror 
Hispames. “Our country needs us. If 
rhe Hispanic community is not trained 
and afforded opportunities, the nation 
w ill suffer." she said. 

The first step, according to Sasscer. >s 
to build competency, the second, to 
reach for the stars. 

NAOMI LYNN 

It’s not often that two women 
from the same family become leaders in 
a similar field of work. Chancellor 
Naomi Lynn of the University of Illinois 
m Springfield and Ruth liurgos-Sassccr 
are exceptions. 

Although their paths diverged 
slightly, they were raised by the same 
parents, who placed education in the 
forefront of their lives. They also prided 
themselves on being Puerto Rican. 

T hey gave a feeling of sclf-c onfideiue 
and self- worth. They really believed 
anything was possible." 1 ynn said of her 
mother and father. 

Naomi Lynn, chancellor of i lie 
University of Illinois at Springfield, is 
the first Hispanic to load a public 
university in Illinois. She became 
chancellor last year, when Sagamon 
State, of which she* was president, joined 
the University of Illinois to become the 
University of Illinois at Springfield. 
Earlier, she was the first woman in 
Georgia State’s history to become 
academic dean at its College of Public 



and Urban Affairs. Lynn is also a 
prolifu author of articles on public 
administration, political sc.cnce. an 1 
women in politics. 

As president, and most recently as 
chancellor. I ynn believes she’s brought 
good political skills and sensitivities to 
the post. During the merger, she solved 
labor and management problems to 
alleviate tensions that the change had 
imposed. “We had a miracle year." 
she said of the merger. “But you have 
to realize you are not going to do 
things alone." 

As a youngster, Lynn enjoyed books 
and learning and envisioned herself m 
law school. Instead, she married a man 
whose work in higher education 
influenced her career direction. 

l.vnn considers herself fairly traditional, 
having raised four children and plugged 
through school primarily for the love of 
learning. She began teac hing after her 
youngest was born, and only after the 
political science department chair of 
Missouri college insisted she do so. “He 
asked because I had a master's in political 
sc ience. Most of us," said Lynn, speaking 
of women, “didn't plan our lives." 

Raised with self-confidence and a 
strong belief in her culture, she serves as 
a role model for those who lat k that 
support. “I feel a real responsibility to 
reach out and tell people: 1. don't let 
anyone put you down, and 2. people can 
do more than they realize." 

She describes herself as “a great 
crusader" m hiring more Latinos and 



"The thing I bring is 
a sense of optimism, 
a sense of confidence, 
the sense that many 
things are possible ” 

Naomi Lyrm, 
chancellor, 
University of Illinois 
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building optimism for die future. Lynns 
pot pee\e is hearing seminarians paint 
bleak pictures of the future to minority 
students. “Don’t trample on theii 
dreams," she insists. “If' you take away 
their dreams, they have nothing left." 

If Lynn had her life to live over again, 
she said she Would go again into higher 
education. “It's so much of the future for 
women. Latinos, for everyone." she 
said. “1 he thing 1 bring is a sense of 
optimism, a sense of confidence, the 
sense that many things are possible." 

MARTA ISTOMIN 

At 13, Marta Istomin left her family 
in Puerto Rico and came to the United 
States to study music. Having first played 
the violin at age four, and the cello soon 
after, she had ambitions of becoming a 
professional musician. “My goal was to 
be a performer " said Istomin. 

Istomin achieved that goal in her 
earlier years and has since dedicated 
much of her life to inspiring budding 
musicians and building institutions of 
music. Lor I 1 years sin.- was artistic 
director at the Kennedy ('enter for the 
Performing Arts, m Washington, Da 
L our years ago, she became president of 
the Manhattan School of Music. a post 
that she had never imagined might some 
day be part of her life. “ The last thing I 
would have thought "she calls it. 

Istomin first became involved in the 
administrative and organizational end of 
music during her marriage to the 
legendary cellist, Pablo Casals. She 
became a major force for the 



development of line music in Puerto 
Rico, helping to establish the Casals 
Festival, the Puerto Rico Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Conservatory of 
Music. In the three years after his 
death, she founded a cluldn. i« s 
program, preparing live-year-olds loi 
careers m music. 

As president of the Manhattan 
School of Music, Istomin lias broadened 
curriculum and strengthened its 
community outreach programs. The 
School currently grants baccalaureate, 
masters and doctorate degrees to 
^50 students and offers preparatory 
courses to 425. Istomin has attracted 
world - renowned musicians such as 
Mstislav Rostropovich and Julian bream 
as faculty and guests. 

“Music is part of the finer things in 
life, what we call culture.” said Istomin. 
“We are responsible for the culture, and 
students need to know that they need to 
foster that" 

Although Puerto Rican by birth. 
Istomin has had the opportunity to live 
within and acclimate to various cultures. 
She has traveled across seas and 
continents to hone her talent, from the 
move at 13 to New York and then at 17 
to Paris, to study under Casals. 

“ I he most important thing is to have 
a Cod-given talent." said Istomin. “Then 
there has to be the determination" to 
acquire whatever expertise is necessary. 

As do many of the women 11() 
interviewed. Istomin feels blessed by her 
upbringing. She was raised by a 



middle-class family of music lovers, her 
home often visited In well-known 
musicians, supporting her dreams. She 
believes, too, that the schools of her 
native Puerto Rico prepared her and 
others well for the future. “1 dunk many 
Puerto Ricans have demonstrated that 
the conditions and opportunities there 
are cm a high level.” 

“1 feel very fortunate," said Istomin. 
“It's all the more responsible 1 feel to do 
the besi I can at everv moment." 

Istomin sees more women m her 
field today than men. musicians as well 
as administrators. Asked whether she 
tries to serve as a role model to women 
and Hispanics, she makes no distinctions 
in the categories. “Those who have the 
flame and lire in them have it." she said. 

“ I he only advice is to educate 
yourself and do the Ivsr von can." 
said Istomin, who has received 
many honorary degrees for her work. 
“Don't rely on anything but your best 
skills and responsibilities.” 

EVELYN DIAZ 

Its her personal mission, wlut she 
desc ribes as her spear. 

Fivelyn Diaz came to New York City 
in her early 2<K with the intent of 
helping those Puerto Ricans who, like 
herself, had relocated to a different 
country. In New York she completed her 
master's de gree m psychology and began 
working with Puerto Rican children, 
'helping them build then dreams. 

1 )iaz felt she was in a position n> assist 
others large!) because she had received 
the pioper grounding and support 
growing up m Puerto Rico. “When vou 
have a good education and background. 
\ on have a better opportunity to adjust." 
said Diaz. She had heard about the 
struggles of Puerto Kuans coming to 
the citv m the' 3<>s and 5»N hampered by 
lower educational and economic 
resnuices. Diaz had already obtained a 
bachelui s degree in Puerto Rue*, 
in her own words, she “saw a problem 
and was interested in dealing with 
human b« *h.i\ i«h.“ 

HZ 




“l think many 
Puerto Ricans have 
demonstrated that 
the conditions and 
opportunities there 
are on a high level /' 1 

Marta. Istomin, 
president, 

Manhattan School of MDHc 
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“I really believe we 
have our own standard* 
Mine are high. iJ 

Evelyn Diaz, 
chancellor, 

Miami Institute of Psychology 




After further work with New Yorks 
underprivileged and underrepresented 
communities, primarily those in 
Hispanic areas, Diaz moved to South 
Florida to work at Miami Dade 
Community College. During that 
period, she counseled thousands of 
Cuban refugees and coordinated services 
for Haitians who were undergoing the 
acculturation process in Florida. 

In 1986, Diaz became vice-chancellor 
for tile Miami Institute of Psychology, an 
organization that places primary 
importance on educating minority 
students and developing cultural training 
in psychology. She then moved » to her 
current post of chancellor, one she has 
held for the past nine years. 

Approximately 60 percent of the 
students are of minority status. Most of 
them are Hispanic. During Diaz’s time 
in office, the school has been accredited, 
and she has built up its programs. 

The institute works collaboratively 
with community agencies and schools 
to encourage Hi spa mes to further 
their education. 

Diaz finds that the students arrive 
“with a lot of dedication and motivation*' 
to finish then career preparation and to 
help the Hispanic community, much 
like Diaz herself m her student years. 
She expects to expand the student 
base from 60n to 2.0(H) students by the 
next century. 

in sharp contrast to schools in general, 
the Miami Institute of Psychology hires a 
large percentage of women and Hispanic 
faculty. Diaz recalled past positions 



where she met walls of discrimination, 
including times when she and female 
colleagues weren't invited to meetings 
or given the same opportunities as the 
men. “It challenged me to continue and 
to be more dedicated," she said. 

Diaz never questioned her abilities as 
a woman or Hispanic while growing up. 
Her mother worked as a teacher in the 
Department of Education, which was 
unusual for a Puerto Rican woman in 
the o()s. In addition to this close role 
model. Diaz attributes much of her 
success to the ideas she formed as a 
youngster of what she wanted to achieve. 
"I really believe we have our own 
.standards," she said. “Mine are high" 

With an Hispanic population 
growing rapidly into die 21st century, 
Diaz considers it crucial to continue 
helping Hispnnics. Many, she realizes, 
might not have been raised witii the 
encouragement and support she 
received. She is rewarded and remotivated 
by seeing young people she has 
counseled go on to college “and follow 
their dreams, just because someone 
believed in them." 

“You cannot always get what 
von want m life when you want" said 
Diaz. “But if you persevere, you can 
accomplish your goals" 
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University of Maryland 
College Park 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Assistant Director of Admissions 

Coordinate and Jirect the overall advertising, 
recruit mem, audition ,iml admissions activities 
lor ,i large undergraduate and graduate music 
program ol approximately 500 majors, 48 full- 
iime and 2S pan time facultv, looking toward 
the 1999 opening of rile SI 10 million 
Marvlaml (.enter lor the Performing Arts. 

Masters degree. preferahlv in music and three 
sears minimum administrative experience in 
the field required. Women and nnnontv candi- 
dates encouraged to apply. 

l or further information, contact- 

Jack Cooper, Associate Director 
School of Music 

University of Maryland College Park 
College Park, Maryland 20742-1211 
Phone: (301) 405-5561. 

I he UimiTMiv ol Mankind College Park is an 
Affirmative Action. I'qual Opportunity 
Employer. 
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Univer.silv of Northern Iowa, Mead. 




Department of Philo.sophv and 




Religion. Ph.D. in Philosophy or 




Religion and record of research and 
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publication appropriate for n tenured 
appointment at the rank of associate 




or full professor. Nine-month 




appointment plus summer session. 




Application deadline is 2/7/97 for 




appointment beginning 8/1/97. 
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Contact Department of Philosophy 
and Religion, UNI, Cedar Palls, IA 
50614-0501, (3|9) 273-6221 for further 
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application information. 
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San Diego Battling Dropout Crisis 

Advocacy Network Helps Latin as Stay in School 



by Amalia Duarre 



A major studv on the drop-out 
Z--A rate in the San Diego school 
,-C JL district several years ago uncovered 
a surprising fact. Latinas had the highest 
drop- out rate of any student group m 
the system, surpassing the rate for 
African-American and Hispanic males. 
The reasons for the high drop-out raie 
were equally disturbing. It wasn't teen 
pregnancy, poverty, or poor grades 
forcing these girls out. In extensive 
interviews, the study found th.g 
Latinas were leaving school as early as 
seventh and eighth grade in large part 
because they just didn't feel connected 
to the system. 

“These girls were looking for a 
connection that they weren't getting and 
getting the feeling tii.it they didn't 
belong,” sa\s administrator Irma ("astro. 
“ I hey felt completely disassociated from 
the schools.'* 

(liven these disturbing findings and a 
drop-out rate for I atinas hovering at 
almost .So percent, the San Diego school 
district decided to take swift action. The 
district is about one-tlnrd Hispanic, and 
Latinas make up about IT percent of the 
student population. (African-Americans 
comprise .mother 1 7 percent, and 
whites, 30 percent.) 

One of the first steps was hiring local 
activist Irma (Tistm. who didn't waste 
any time m getting a program off the 
ground. “We went to the school board 
and asked for an initiative to focus on 
Latina students. And they agreed. There 
was no resistance.! hey knew something 

had to be done” says (Lislto, who ss.is 

hired in December 1002. 

( ‘astro brought a fresh pair of eyes to 
this long-standing educational problem. 
Ax a mmnuipitv activist, she cut her 



teeth in the Chicano vivil rights movement. 
In San Diego, she was director of an 
organization called the Chic.iiia federation, 
which focused on public policy issues. 
' Tm not a teacher," she says. 

What evolved from these efforts was 
the Latina Advocacy Network, a piogram 
reaching Latinas in about half of the 
150 schools in San Diegos K-12 district, 
which serves 150,000 students. The 
program involves everything from small 
support groups in individual schools to 
formal breakfasts with Latina professionals 
and visits to area colleges for meetings 
with Latino faculty and students. 

Parents, particularly mothers, are also 
brought in for activities, including some 
of the five district-wide events held each 
year. An all-day conference is held on a 
Saturday for middle school girls and 
their mothers, with a keynote speaker 
and seminars on topics such as “Do I 
Really Need a Boyfriend'" 

“We decided we couldn't educate 
just the high school student. We have to 
brim: in the till. the mother, the ii/>m7iM." 



The girls were looking 
for a connection they 
weren't getting ,... 
They felt completely 
disassociated from 
the schools ” 

Irma Castro, 
administrator, 

San Diogo School District 



says Ana Slomanson. a Mission Bay 
High School counselor who runs a 
support group for girls and helps 
coordinate conferences. 

The initiative, believed to be tile first 
district-wide effort ill the nation to aim 
ai curbing the Latina drop-out rate, is 
ambitious. Its five major goals are: to 
develop and build positive self-esteem; 
to provide opportunities tor exposure to 
careers, college, and successful Latina 
professionals; to set high expectations 
both academically and personally; and to 
create an accepting environment for 
Latin is m the school district. 

It seems to be making a difference. 

L ast war. for the first time, the drop-out 
rate for Latinas declined, although it 
lemains alarmingly high. Reports 
(Lisim. “We’re starting to have an 
impact. We haven't done a follow-up 
studs. But we are hearing it anecdotally 
from teachers and counselors and prin- 
cipals. r hey siv the kids arc starting to 
uirn around.” 

The program vanes from school to 
school, tailored for the age group and 
the number of students involved. 
Because- it is a local initiative. (Listro 
believes the project will survive the 
recent voter approval of Proposition 
2 m‘L which prohibits the state of 
California from running gendet -based, 
rat e -based, or ethnic-based programs. 

“Wo do haw to be ical careful to Mas 
in compliance," mvs ( astro, who thinks 
that Proposition 2 (, o “sent a tei rible 
message to the kids.” 

At tin- 1 ,2< m i-suident Pershing 
Middle School. which educates 
youngsters in grade s six to eight. Saudi 
lull is the program coordinator and a 
tangible role model for I atm. is since 
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she's the only Hispanic teacher or 
administrator in the entire school About 
two dozen girls and a couple of boys 
meet with her weekly for informal 
discussions during lunchtime and twice 
a week for after-school sessions. “They 
understand they aren't welcome to every 
event,” says Iuli about the boys. 

As a Latina from a large family — and 
she now has four children herself— Iuli 
connects with her young charges, 
many of whom are recent immigrants 
from Mexico. “Fill the only Latina 
in the school. There is another 
Spanish -speaker, but she is not a Latina. 
So they feel comfortable with me. I 
know their pressure points. The Latina in 
me connects with the Latina in them.” 

Some of the problems Iuli encounters 
are very serious and go beyond race or 
gender. “I had a girl leave last week. 
She had a drinking problem. We 
couldn't figure out why we couldn't get 
the mother up here to talk about this. It 
turns out the mother was making the 
girl steal things.” 

Iuli reaches out to Spanish-speaking 
parents through a bilingual advisory 
committee. Says luli,”l call parents once 
a month for committee meetings. We try 
to get to the parents and stress to the 
parents the need to keep in touch with 
the schools. We make them aware of 
their rights and explain different issues, 
like the report cards. All of this can he 
real confusing and intimidating even for 
an English -speaker.” 

Because it's a fairly new program, it is 
still at the trial-and-error stage. At the 
K-6 Chollas Elementary School, Jessica 
McCreary has tried a few different 
approaches over the past three years. The 
first year she limited participation to 
at-risk girls. The following year, she 
opened it up to any student from 
kindergarten to sixth grade and brought 
in two other teachers to help out. It 
wasn’t as successful, she concedes. “With 
the younger kids, it didn't work. 
It was hard to keep the same tone. It 
was too big.” says McCreary. “I think 
there are activities you can do with 



‘They feel comfortable 
with me. I know their 
pressure points . The 
Latina in me connects 
with the Latina in them / 1 

Sandt full, 

Latina Advocacy 
Network coordinator, 
Pershing Middle School 



kindergartners. but it has to be a 
different approach.” 

This school year, she's back at the 
helm alone, working with just fifth and 
sixth graders. “1 believe in working with 
smaller groups, I think the girls need to 
identify with at least one adult she says. 
Their self-esteem is boosted by sending 
a positive message about being a Latina 
and speaking Spanish. “I'm bilingual,” 
says McCreary. “I try to show them — 
without saying it — that being bilingual 
In a plus.” 

Like lull. McCrearv keeps things laid 
hac k. “I just meet with the girls once a 
week for an hour, and we talk real 
informally. They give me lots of 
feedback. After all. it’s their program, not 
mine.” says McCreary. 

In addition, the girls take at le.iNt two 
field trips to local universities for 
exposure to higher education, and 
McCreary brings m the occasional guest 
speaker. The field trip is particularly 
important. Says McCreary, "They always 
want to go to the university library and 
see what a dorm is like. We go to an 
empty classroom, and 1 try to find 
Latmas on campus. They love it. They 
come back with the widest eyes wufve 
ever seen.” 

At die high school level, the program 
is more career-oriented. Ana Slomanson, 
counselor at the 1 .SOU-studeut Mission 
Bay High School, invites Latina 
professionals to meet with the 130 or so 
girls in her program. She has brought in 
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all types, from a law school student to 
an official with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. “They are 
always Latmas. “flint’s the only 
criterion ” she says. 

Slomanson also uses the older 
students to help the younger ones adjust 
to high school. “We use our seniors to 
talk with the underclasswomen about 
their goals and oiler tutoring” says 
Slomanson. “My emphasis is to make 
sure that a young woman who might be 
in trouble of falling through the cracks 
gets connected to school. And you see it 
happen. They become much more active 
and involved in school and other activities.” 

Slomanson thinks the program works 
because it s such an uncomplicated idea. 
“There’s nothing magical about it. It's so 
basic and simple. You just get a group 
and meet with them once a week or 
every now and then to inspire in them 
confidence and awareness." 

Clearly, there's more to it. Part of the 
reason this program works is tlv 
dedication of the teachers and 
administrators involved. Slomanson 
admits. “It consumes me because I see 
the benefits. I see the results.” 

And, adds Castro, “We might not 
reach every child, but we try to give 
them a sense that they have value. Some 
of the kids are coming hack from the 
university and telling us it made a big 
difference that someone took an interest 
in them” 
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AUTHORS 



Heard This Voice. 



by Amelia Duggan 



A s a reporter fo» the .~i!bnijnch/nc 
/LJA jounuil and the .Vii/fi /mi 
A jLRcpoiii'i in rile nud-l^SOs, at the 
height of tiie civil war in F’l Salvador, 

I )einetna Martinez covered the Sanctuary 
movenienr, an effort hy American 
church people to expose the plight of 
thousands of Salvadorans and 
Guatemalans who were harassed or 
tortured or who disappeared under the 
military dictatorships. 

In 1W7. Marline/ was indicted for 
conspiracy against the United States 
government for allegedly smuggling 
two Salvadoran women across the 
U.S.- Mexico border, charges which 
carried a possible 25-year prison 
sentence. The jury in her l 'MS trial 
acquitted her of all charges on First 
Amendment grounds, determining that 
she had a right, as a reporter, to witness 




efforts to bring refugees into the 
United States. 

Martinez's first novel. Moihn Tonkin, 
grew out of what she learned about the 
Sanctuary movement and the suffering 
of the people of Central America. 
“Mother tongue" is what's known in 
Central America as a “Lestimonio," in 
which the narrator gives a voice to the 
sorrows and triumphs of a community. 

Martinez claims that sin* was inspired 
to write the novel after her acquittal. 

“The store- chose me. I never wanted 
to write a novel. I'm a journalist and a 
poet, but I heard this voice. It was my 
fate, and I could not be happy or whole 
until I wrote it. I had a strong feeling 
that the story was already complete, that 
someone had to take it down, and it 
might as well be me. It was effortless. It 
was the easiest thing I had ever done" 










Mi'flni ’longiu\ winner of the Western 
States Hook Award for Fiction, is part 
love siorv. part journey in search of selt, 
and part meditation on our frightening 
times. It tells the story of Mary, nineteen 
and adrift after the death of her mother, 
longing foi something meaningful to 
give form to her life. She finds the other 
part of herself when she meets Jose Luis, 
a Salvadoran refugee who has been 
physically and emotionally scarred by his 
experiences. Little by little, she begins to 
reveal to Jose Luis the hope that lives in 
love, until the violence of the times 
conspires against their dreams. 

Martinez's writing has led her to 
speak out about creativity, spirituality, 
and social justice to activists, 
physiiuns, students, and other groups 
across the country. She has taught 
writing at the Uimersity of 
Massachusetts and given workshops on 
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writing and spirituality through the 
National Writer's Voice Project. 

“1 believe that we write to become 
better persons,” Martinez said. "'I bis 
lays the foundation for a lifelong 
commitment to better writing. There 
are already too many words in the 
world. If you're not writing to become a 
better person, you shouldn't bother." 

Porn m Albuquerque. N.M.. 
Martinez received a bachelor's degree in 
19H2 from Princeton University's 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Adairs, where she was a 
Wilson Scholar. After college, she 
studied art and began writing poetry. 
She later covered religion for 
the Albuquerque Jourtutl and freelanced 
for the Witioui’l (.'utiiehc Reporter, an 
independent weekly. 

When asked why she made the 
transition to poetry and journalism from 
international affairs, Martinez said that 
she needed to find the answers to 111 . 1 m 
questions that she simply wasn't finding 
in her academic program. 

“When I graduated from Princeton. I 
decided to be a poet. 1 hunkered down 
with a group of poets but realized that I 
had to earn a living. So I started working 
as a journalist." 

In Mother longue, one can sense the 
journalist in the author 111 the way the 
story unfolds. The storv includes diary 
and newspaper entries and is pieced 
together from the ordinary day-to-day 
stuff of life that is found in any activist's 
house. Much of the material for the 
novel was also drawn from the author's 
experiences through her trial. The trial 
involved a large number of expert 
witnesses about the situation in Central 
America, many of whom explained why 
church people m the United States felt 
compelled to aid fleeing refugees. 

Martinez talks about her trial and 
aeqiiitt.il and says that she went through all 
the stages of death when she was iuduted. 

‘‘for a month 1 was in shotk.Wh.iTs 
scary to me '.s that there are people who 
would like to burn yni at tile stake, not 
for what vou did or didn’t do. but foi 



who you are. It was my willingness to 
object to the treatment of Central 
American refugees that put me in the 
position of having to defend my 
integrity as a journalist." 

The author believes that her gender 
factored into the questions about her 
objectivity as a journalist. 

“If anyone ever questioned my 
objectivity, all they would have to do is 
read my articles. I find it interesting that 
the question often gets asked of 
women. It assumes that a woman can't 
have passionate ideas about 
spirituality and politics and be able to 
maintain ail objective distance when it 
conies to reporting." 

The author hopes that Mother longue 
will be a blessing for its readers. 

“I talk of words being retnetiios. and I 
hope that people will read the one line, 
one paragraph, or one section that they 
most need at the moment to recover 
some disappeared part of themselves." 
Martinez said. 

Martmez. s first collection of poetry, 
fuming, appears in an anthology of three 
Chicana poets, I'lure Time* a [Ionian. 
She won first place for poetry in 
the i4th annual Chicane Literary 
Contest sponsored by the University of 
California-lrvmc in 1 ( JK<S. Her next book 
of poetry, Milagro >. will be published in 
1‘W.and she is currently working on her 
second novel, Me\u\m Rubies. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 



AAUW Foundation Awards $2.6 Million 

for 1996-97 

Largest Amount Granted in Its History 



r T ' ihev slid the competition w.ts 
f particularly intense this time. 

1 _ The candidates. more than 3 w H > 
of them. were called exceptional. 

After all the deliberations. 3<iX 
“outstanding women studying in the 
U.S. and abroad’* received fellowships 
or grants of up to S23.tM)u from 
the Educational Foundation of 
AAUW. the American Association ot 
University Women. 

Founded in the ISSik. AAUW has a 
century-long history of advancing 
education and equity to. women and 
girls. Today it represents 16RUUU college 
graduates and more than !/><)() branches. 

The AAUW Educational Foundation 
is the nations first source of private 



funding for women's graduate education, 
and one of the largest. 

One-fourth of the grants and 
fellowships this year went to women of 
color. Some awards were specifically 
targeted to enable women from 
underrepresented minority groups to 
pursue careers in business, medicine, 
and law. 

“The AAUW Educational Foundation 
is proud of its role m empowering these 
women of stellar achievement to 
advance their career opportunities." said 
Foundation President Alice Ann Leidel. 
“The good news that women are 
pursuing graduate degrees in record 
numbers must not blind us to the reality 
that Higher education still remains 
inaccessible for far too many women." 



In the hope of bettering the lives of 
women and girls throughout the world, 
more than 4< > fellowships were earmarked 
for women from other countries who 
are studying m the United States. 

“The bottom line is clear: when 
women are able to fulfill their potential, 
everyone benefits. We know that our 
fellowship and gram awardees are one 
step closer today to achieving their 
promise" said Leidel. 

The 1996 97 awards bv category 
were as follows: 

« (if) American Fellowships to women 
doctoral candidates writing their 
dissertations and to postdoctoral 
scholars pursuing research: 

*■ 43 International Fellowships for 

women whose studies in the U.S. will 
benefit women and girls in their 
home countries; 

=• 42 Selected Professions Fellowships 
for women in traditionally male- 
doniinjted fields; 

>■ 73 Career Development Grants for 
women reentering the workforce, 
(.hanging careers, or advancing their 
current careers; 

c 37 Community Action Grants, which 
provide seed money to individual 
women and AAUW branches for 
projects that promote education and 
equitv for women and girls; and 

Eleanor Roosevelt Teacher 
Fellowships to exemplary K-12 
teachers of math, science, and tech- 
nology wins are committed to 
advancing gender equitv in their 
Gassroonis and l miimumiicv 




s ln America, education is 
the road to success, hut far 
too many women see only 
stop signs ahead ." 

Alice Ann Leidel, 

President, 

American Association 
of University Women 
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AAUW gives credit to its members 
for raising more than two-thirds of the 
$2.6 million awarded. Thanks to their 
aggressive fund-raising, and to 
corporate and foundation sponsorship, a 
record number of women received 
AAUW support. 

“Our members are proof that 
AAUW' can and will change our society 
and even our world, one woman at a 
time” continued Leidel. “In America, 
education is the mad to success, but far 




too many women see only stop signs 
ahead. AAUW members are working 
tirelessly m their communities to 
ensure that America no longer puts the 
brakes on the potential of fully one-half 
of its citizens." 

To date. AAUW Educational 
Foundation fellowships and grants have 
enabled more than women from 

lfMi countries to pursue postgraduate 
education and degrees. Those 
currently selected follow a long line of 
distinguished Foundation awardees, 
among them writer Susan Sontag, 
Duke University President Nannerl 
Keohane, and late NASA astronaut 
Judith Resnick. 



For more information on the foundation 
and its program, AAUW welcomes calls 
to: (3 1 9 ) 337 - 1 7 1 6 ext. %, or visits to its 
home page at http: // www.aauw.org. 




Hispanic-American Awardees 



Miroslava Chavez 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Santa Monica, CA 
American Fellowship 

Sonia Dees 

Kennesaw State College 
Marietta. CA 

Career Development Crant 

I )onna 1 )ickinson 

Mary mount University 
Oakto-i.VA 

Career Development Crant 

Monica Flores 
Austin. TX 

Community Action Crant 

Stephanie Mae^tas 
Tulane University 
New C Orleans, l.A 
Selected Professions Fellowship 

Carla Martin 

University ol'Moduine <S Dcntisliy 
Jersey City. NJ 

Selected Professions Fellowship 

Maria Palafox 

Lhiivcrsitv of Fcxas 

San Antonio. I X 

Selected Professions Fellowship 



Blanch Reyna 
Lubbock. TX 

Career Development Chant 

Mar Rodriguez 

University of Central Florida 
Orlando. FL 

Career Development Grant 

Cri stela Sifuentez 
McAllen, TX 

Community Action Chant 

1 )olca Thomas 

Cornell University 
New York, NY 

Selected Professions Fellowshipo 

Esther Vicenta- Rivera 
University of London 
San Juan, PR 
American Fellowship 

Maria Viter i 

University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Selected Professions Fellowship 
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CONFERENCES 



Young and Old Girls Network 

National Conference for College Women Student Leaders 

by Joyce Lulus 



'V inch spring 500 or so students 
gather amid the cherry blossoms 
JO of the nations capital for three 
days to learn from their sisters how to 
prepare for and assume command. The 
occasion is the National Conference for 
College Women Student Leaders, now 
going into its fourteenth year. 

Created 13 years ago by American 
Council on Educations Office of 
Women with the intent of getting 
women more interested in political 
leadership, the event since 19K4 has 
been sponsored and broadened by 
the National Association for Women 
in Education. 

Throughout the conference, young 
and mature women students gain access 
to women who by their offices and 
achievements are recognized and 
admired, many of them at national levels. 

A 1996 keynoter was Ellen Vargyas. 
chief counsel of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, a post to 
which she moved after serving as senior 
staff attorney of the National Womens 
Law Center. 

Each conference features, too, a 
Women of Distinction ceremony in 
which awards are granted for 
achievement in diverse areas, 
according to a former conference chair. 
Pam Cranston. 

“The planning committee looks at 
what distinguishes them from other 
women. They are educators, business 
owners, athletes," she said. 

A list of past honorecs is indeed 
diverse and impressive. Antonio Novello. 
former U. S. Surgeon General. Marion 
Wright Edelman, the Childrens 
Defense League. Isabel Carter Stewart, 



National Executive Director of Chris 
Incorporated. Johnetta Cole, President, 
Spelnian College. Deborah J. Doxtator. 
Chairwoman. Oneida Tribe of Indians 
of Wisconsin. 

The pause to honor the Women of 
Distinction might be the only one in the 
conference. Its days are filled with 
interactive workshops on many aspects 
of leadership, including those of a 
practical bent: how to plan an agenda, 
how to make an effective public 
presentation, how to develop a luiid-r lising 
plan, and that D.C. perennial, how to 
influence legislators. The tips on talking 
to legislators arc given try-outs on the 
spot, says Cranston. Attendees visit 
their senators and representatives as 
part of the conference, sometimes 
pursuing a common topic agreed to by 
the conferees, for example, funding 
for education. 



“I learned so much from 

those women” 

Carmen ViHa, 
junior, 

California State University, 
San Marcos 



A key interest of the conveners is 
helping attendees translate their campus 
leadership skills into “real world” skills. 
In a workshop that prepares people for 
community service, students engage in 
team-building activities that call for an 
exchange of beliefs and values. Visits to 
nonprofits for sessions as volunteers is 
part of the learning experience. 
In 1996, two such projects entailed 
painting a school and serving meals in a 
D.C. soup kitchen. 

Carmen Villa, a mature student, had 
several reasons for going to the national 
conference. She wanted to meet other 
women in the returning-student category 
to find out how they were meeting the 
challenges presented. She was quite 
impressed by a workshop by four 
women who had attended the U.N. 
Conference in Beijing, China. 

“1 learned so much from those 
women who had made it into leadership 
positions anti were trying to help other 
women.” she said. The awards ceremony 
impressed her as well, presenting 
“women who went through quite a bit 
of hardship and were now working in 
once male-dominated fields,” she stated. 

Born in Mexico, Villa emigrated to 
the United States when she was nine, 
first entering college in 1970. Now, four 
children later, she is a junior majoring in 
Spanish at the California State 
University-San Marcos, one who 
already has her eye on graduate studies. 

She called the conference “energizing,” 
both for the young students attending 
and for the older women like herself. "I 
received personal encouragement and 
also benelirted from seeing so many 
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SUCCESS STORIES 



Hispanic Composer Chosen 
for Guggenheim Award 



P ablo E. Furman, an assistant 
professor of music at San Jose 
JL State University, is one of 3d 
artists, scholars, and scientists selected 
from a pool of 297 applicants for the 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation's 
Latin American and Caribbean 
Fellowship program. 

Furman will use the cash award of 
$27,000 to support the composition of a 
piece for chamber ensemble and 
computer-generated sounds. He already 
has published and premiered a number 
of works incorporating electronic 
sounds; his “Music for Alto Saxophone 
and Electronic Sounds” was performed 
at the International Computer Music 
Conference in Hong Kong in August. 
He has composed a number of pieces for 
live instruments and electronics, as well 
as several works for various ensembles 
and orchestra. His second Cl ) was 
released this tali. 

“Pablo Furman is an outstanding 
composer and teacher.” said 
Theodore Lucas, director of the SJSU 
School of Music and Dance. “It was just 
a matter of time before he received the 
national recognition he so well deserves. 
We're proud to have him ns a member of 
our faculty.” 

Furman teaches composition, music 
theory, and electro-acoustic music at 
SJSU. He sees a vibrant symbiosis 
between his teaching and Ins creative 
activity. “Students often come to me with 
questions or problems in composition. As 
we work on solutions, I might stumble 
onto a new idea for my own work. It's 
an exciting process,” 

Furman says that when he is involved 
in creating and performing a new work, 
it “generates an enthusiasm to share my 



efforts — first, of course, with my 
students. If I am not involved in a 
creative project, my contribution to 
students grows stale. Its like being in a 
wasteland, without anything of 
substance to offer.'' 

Furman exposes bis students to a 
wide range of music and encourages 
them to be candid about their reactions 
to a work. “Sonic might like it, 
some might dislike it," he says smiling, 
“but I always challenge them to 
articulate their ideas about a work and 
give a rationale for their preferences and 
aesthetic values." 

Before coming to SJSU in 19S9, 
Furman taught at Ut '-Berkeley and 
UCLA. He has previouslv been awarded 
two California State University 
fellowships and an SJSU grant to 
compose and conduct research. In I9KK, 
he was a guest composer at Stanford 
University's Computer Center for 
Research in Musical Acoustics. 



“As we 

[ the students and I] 
work on solutions, 

I might stumble onto 
a new idea for my 
own work. It’s an 
exciting process." 

Pablo Furman, 
assistant professor of music, 
San jose State University 



1 urman completed his formal studies 
at UCI A, where he earned his B.A. in 
music and Ins M.A. and Ph.I). in 
composition. He also studied at the 
Conservatorio Julian Aguirre, in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

The Guggenheim Fellowships are 
awarded to individuals who have alreadv 
demonstrated except* .ial capacity for 
productive scholarship or exceptional 
creative ability in the arts and who are 
citizens or permanent residents of I atin 
America or the Caribbean. Selection 
is made by consultation with 
distinguished scholars and artists 
icgarding the accomplishments and 
promise of the applicants. 
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SUCCESS STORIES 



Diversity Scholar Lands job 
Pronto with New NBA 



7r~"dhings are happening tor Isabel 
II Gonzales, a 28-yoar-old Latina 
from La Puente, Calif., a small 



n 



San Gabriel Valiev town. 



Late last summer, she was in Boston 
working at the MAC’ World Expo, 
exhibiting a new Data link™ 33.6 Kbps 
fax/modem PC card. 



Just weeks before that, she landed her 
job as marketing and communications 
manager for ActionTec. a company in 
Sunnyvale that manufactures and 
markets PCMCIA technology, 
emphasizing mobile computing and 
communications tools. 



A month before that she graduated 
from San Francisco State University 
(SFSU) with an MBA in marketing. 

While at San Francisco State, 
Gonzales was one of a growing number 
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“I've come to learn that 
the American way of doing 
I things is not the only way." 



Isabel Gonzales, 
graduate, 

San Francisco State University 



of the College of Business' Diversity 
Scholars, of whom there were 22 last 
year. Now in its third year, the Diversity 
Scholarship Program has raised 
S3d( i.o(K) from Bay Area businesses and 
provides eligible minority business 
students with scholarships of SI, 40(1 for 
the academic \ear. 

Flic program is open to African- 
American, Native American, Latino, and 
Pacific Islander students majoring in 
business at the college. Among its goals 
is to increase and support the 
enrollment of* students from these 
groups in the College of Business, where 
they currently account for less than 
12 percent of the 3,31)0 students 
typically attending its undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

Con/ale/ says that she learned at San 
Francisco State that diversity has a 
financial and established value. “Its one 
of the greatest strengths of the university." 
she saysCSF State provides a well- integrated 
environment where students can 
interact and learn from each other." 

For Gonzales, these sentiments take 
on real meaning. Her employer. 
Actionlcc, is owned and directed by 
Luwanesc. and her co-workers are of 
diverse racial backgrounds. ‘Tve come to 
understand that the American way of 
doing things is not rhe onk wav." she 
says. “And the diverge environment I 
experienced at San Francisco Stale 
enabled me to come to ActionTec and 
begin to work accepting the new culture 
I encountered, rather than struggling 
with it" She acknowledges that her 
work environment might have made a 
more shekel cd employee less likely to 
feel comfortable on the job. 

“It's smart business," says College of 
Business Dean Ari Wallace, about the 




Diversity Scholarship Program, which 
he started three years ago. “Separate 
from the debate raging about affirmative 
action, programs like this just make 
sense,” says Wallace, one of only a few 
African- American business deans 
nationwide. Corporations, he maintains, 
have a self-interest m making the 
workforce reflect the areas population. 

Supporters of die scholarship program 
include Bay Area corporations such as 
Bank of Amei tea. 'Flu Gap. I ransamcrica, 
the Charles Schwab ( orporation. 
Chevron. I evi Strauss, Pacific Gas .md 
F.lccu u. McKesson, and Bechtel. 

Gonzales describes her work 
en\ lmnmeiit at Action lec as fast paced, 
where lots is expected from her. “There 
are no five rides." she says. “It is a 
start- up company and roles are not very 
defined, so there is a lot of room for 
putting that definition m place, and also 





for learning. I think l am getting 
opportunities here that i wouldn’t in a 
more corporate setting." Gonzales says 
that on the job, she draws from her 
experience in multi-tasking while at 
SFSUs College of Business, where site 
integrated her graduate studies with 
working at San Francisco’s Versa trac, 
worked as a graduate assistant in the 
College, and served as an officer of the 
campus Graduate Business Association 
and as director of the Business Volunteers 
for the Arts in Marin County. 

Gonzales has high praise for Dean 
Wallace, “a person of color who has 
achieved a great deal and who has in 
turn seen to it that other people get 
opportunities to excel." She gives him 
credit, too, for inspiring his entire staff to 
offer encouragement and support. And 
while she is passing around her praise, 
she doesn't forget her parents. “Higher 
education was always a goal of my 
parents for me. I can't thank them 
enough for making it a value for my life." 

This year's Diversity Scholars include 
17 young women and five young men. 
representing the growing trend of an 
increasing number of women entering 
the business arena. Among the group, 
14 are African-Americ.iiis, two are from 
Central or South America, four are 
Latinos, and two are Pacific Islanders. 
One of the recipients is a 1 6-year-old 
African-American woman who is 
transferring from Oh lone College after 
completing the associate s degree business 
major program there with a 3.6 GPA. 
Another is an African-American woman 
who is a single parent with three children, 
and one is a Mexican American woman 
who is a single parent with two children. 

“We want to make the message clear 
to all Bay Area companies that were 
finding and training talented undulates 
for the Bay Area workforce who reflect 
the regions diversity,” says Wallace. This 
is something we can do for business. Bur 
we want and need business' help m 
supporting this effort. 
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voting women just starting their 
educational career and women with so 
many backgrounds." One recommendation 
she made for future conferences was the 
inclusion of “more interaction for 
returning students" and guidance on 
how they could he encouraged and 
enabled to continue. 

Danielle Brooks, a senior, was part of 
an eight-member delegation from the 
University’ of Maryland at College Park. 
A self-supporting student, she has 
worked her way through college for the 
past seven years. She learned of the 
conference through a local student 
leadership group on campus. 

Brooks attended the onference with 
scholarship assistance from the college 
and came away, she said, with improved 
skills. “1 definitely learned how to 
network," she said. “I learned to speak to 
people about what I want to do and to 
talk about my experiences without 
feeling bashful. The biggest thing I 
learned is that it’s not a negative thing 
trying to sell yourself. I learned how to 
market my experiences so that potential 
employers... realize that I might be an 
asset to their business." 

A minority member. Brooks found 
the workshop on African-American and 
white women talking together 
particularly enlightening. “The fact is 
that once you see someone, you 
pretty much sum up their experiences 
by their race, but you can get past those 
prejudices. . .and speak to them as 
individuals." she said. 

Most beneficial to her, she said, was a 
workshop on how to effect leadership 
skills and take care of yourself by 
delegating authority. In speaking with a 
woman attending Mills College, she 
discovered that her own skills were not 
as strong as those of a woman attending 
an all-female institution. 

“1 don’t think m\ leadership skills are 
as good going to a co-ed institution. As 
vue president of the AC 'l U on campus, 
I have a hard tune telling the male 
president what I want to do. I need to be 
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‘7 need to be more 
assertive , period , 
as a woman" 

Danielle Brooks, 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 



more assertive, period, as a woman.” On 
graduation. Brooks pla* s to go directly 
to law' school. 

She feels the conference is one that 
“every woman regardless of race should 
attend. The benefits transcend race" 

According to Pam Cranston, one 
requirement for attendance is that “the 
student must be a leader on her campus, 
perhaps an officer of a student 
organization, or head of an 
athletic team, or women's organization, 
or sorority." 

Each college lias its own selection 
process. “Some students are selected by 
their colleges to attend. Some colleges 
will support everyone who wants to go. 
Sometimes students pav for it," 
explained Cranston. “For students with 
limited funds, scholarship assistance 
might he available." 
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Mixed Response to National Commission 
Report on Teacher Education Programs 

by Ines Pinto Alicea 



A major report on teacher 
education programs, II hat 
Manns Most: Teaching Jbr 
America's Future , should have taken a 
stronger stand on rhe need to recruit 
minority educators and otYered more 
strategies on how to do that, said several 
Latino education advocates. 

“A lot of people have been saying that 
we need more minority teachers, but they 
don't offer the paths to follow to acquire 
more minority teachers,” said Morgan 
Appel, senior research associate at the 
Tomas Rivera Institute, a Latino public 
policy institute in Claremont, Calif. 

The report was based on a two-year 
study of practices in colleges, schools, and 
states that hinder childrens learning. The 
National Commission on Teaching and 
Americas Future, a 26-member panel of 
educators and state officials, conducted the 
study with funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. 
The study was designed to help develop 
policies and practices to foster powerful 
teaching and learning in all of the 
nation’s schools. 

“Across the nation there is a critical 
need for many more teachers who reflect 
the racial and cultural mix of students in 
schools.” said the report. “Yet many school 
districts do little to recruit teachers or to 
keep good ones in the profession. They 
treat teachers like easily replaceable, 
interchangeable cogs in a wheel, meeting 
most of their personnel needs with 
last-minute scrambles to put warm bodies 
in classrooms.” 

Delores Escobar is dean of the College 
of Education at San Jose State University 
m California, a member of the commission, 
and past president of the board of directors 
of the Washington-based American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, which endorsed the commission’s 
recommendations. Escobar said she personally 
had hoped that the commission would 
have taken a stronger position with regard 
to recruiting minorities into leaching, but 



that the commission decided to focus on 
emphasizing the need for standards. 
Many of the commissions recommendations 
will be implemented in seven states 
initially, she said, so the message of the 
leport had to be “broader.” 

“One could say that the report should 
have had more of this or more of that,” 
Escobar said. “Hut the report was intended 
to be comprehensive, so there isn’t a 
complete treatment” ol all issues. 

David Haselkorn. president of 
Recruiting New Teachers, Inc., said that 
he. too, would have liked more emphasis 
on boosting the numbers of minority 
teachers but felt that the report was 
important because it “recentered the 
debate on school reform on teacher 
quality.” Recruiting New Teachers is a 
nonprotit organization formed to raise esteem 
for teaching, expand the pool of prospective 
teachers, and improve the nation’s teacher 
recruitment and development policies and 
practices. “We should embrace the report,” 
Haselkorn said. “It’s a very strong banner for 
all of the work we do.” 

The report said that teacher training 
programs must undergo a “complete 
overhaul” if school reform is to succeed 
and that, despite improvements in some 
schools in recent years, high-quality 
programs “are still too few and far 
between” Between 19N7 and 199], the 
proportion of well-qualified new teachers — 
those who had a college degree with a 
major or minor in teaching and a license 
in their fields — actually declined from 
7*4 percent to (>7 percent, the report said. 

“Teacher preparation is often inadequate, 
whether for the second grade teacher — 
often expected to be a jack-of-all-trades 
with little in-depth subject matter 
knowledge — or for the eleventh grade 
chemistry teacher, prepared with inadequate 
teaching skills for the challenges posed by 
higher standards, changing technologies, 
and a more diverse student body.” the 
report said. 



1 he report recommended that by 
all colleges of education meet 
the standards of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
Only 5 * mi of the nations 1,2<>U teacher 
training programs have met those 
standards, per the report. 

Marilyn O. Kameen, associate dean for 
teacher education and student jflans at the 
University of Texas at Austin, said her 
university withdrew from the accreditation 
council in 1990 because the process 
became too cumbersome and costly. She 
said her university has joined other teacher 
education programs in a partnership 
program that requires its university 
members to provide students teachers with 
“intensive experience in the field o\er a 
longer period of time” and a lot more 
collaboration between college faculty and 
practitioners to better prepare students for 
the held. 

“A lot of the criticisms about teacher 
education programs arc true, but I've seen 
a lot of changes in the List five to six years 
that have turned tile tide.” Kameen said. 

Appel, who specialize^ m teacher 
training and development, agrees, saying 
teacher education and education in 
general are undergoing a transformation of 
taking more positive steps to address the 
diverse populations m our nations 
schools. More colleges, tor example, aie 
reaching out to Future Teacher Clubs at 
high schools and joining force with high 
schools that have launched “grow your 
own” teacher initiatives. The colleges are 
also providing teacher education students 
w ith more internships at schools with 
diverse populations. 

“Many teacher education programs 
are making a lot of eflort to go out and 
find prospective minority teachers and 
stimulate interest in the teaching profc^ion.” 
Appel said. 

The report also urged colleges to make 
teacher education a hvc-\ ear program, 
w till four years of smdv in a particular 
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discipline followed by a year of field work 
ui the schools. Many four- year programs 
in teacher education lease too little tune 
for students to learn their subject matter, 
child development, learning theories, and 
teaching strategies, the report said. 

“I'm not sure that in four or five years, 
we can prepare master teacher^ who have 
all the skills to deal with all that they will 
base to face in the schools" said Kaniccn, 
adding, however, that her university 
already requires students who plan to 
teach at the secondary level to undergo 
five years of undergraduate coursework. 
“Where we stop, they can continue with 
professional development " 

But the report said that most school 
districts invest little in professional 
development for teachers. The schools 
“spend much of these limited resources on 
unproductive ’hit-and-run’ workshops" 
the report said. “Furthermore, mos* <J.S. 
teachers base only three to five hours each 
week for planning. This leaves them with 
almost no regular time to consult together 
or learn about new teaching strategies." 

The report also called for linking 
more closely the training, licensing, and 
professional development of teachers. 
Several organizations, including the 
accrediting council, already have developed 
standards to assess the quality of teachers at 
different stages m their careers. 

Kamcen supported the idea of national 
standards for the training, licensing, and 
professional development of teachers, 
while Appel said he was concerned about 
such an effort. 

“We're trying to respond to so many 
masters that coordination would be 
better" Kanieen said. 

“Standards are important." Appel said. 
“But they shouldn't serve as a gatekeeper 
to lock people out of the profession. If 
national standards represent the needs of 
all kids, then they are appropriate." 

By 1W8, the nation's schools will 
enroll r>2 million children, the most ever, 
the report said. And nearly one-third of 
those students will be members of 
minority groups. Yet minorities are only 
1.} percent of the nation’s teaching force. 
But schools will have an opportunity to 
change the composition and the quality of 
the teaching force over the nexi 1 (> years: 
they will need to hire more than two 
million new teat hers to handle the 
enrollment increases, to replace an aging 
work force, and to counter attrition 



While the report is critical of teacher 
preparation colleges, it is more skeptical of 
alternative programs that offer teacher 
training to college graduates whose 
degrees are m other fields. Desperate for 
teachers, many school districts recruit from 
these programs and hire people who do 
not have state teaching certificates. About 
12 percent of" all newly hired "teachers" 
have no formal training m teacher education, 
the report said. 

"Student learning in this country will 
improve only when we focus our efforts 
on improving teaching," the report said. 

Appel said, however, that many 
alternative programs to bring teachers into 
the profession are beneficial and they have 
been successful in recruiting a lot of 
minority teachers, particularly Latinos. 
“Alternative licensing doesn’t necessarily 
mean completely unprepared," Appel said. 

The need for more Latino teachers 
is acute because more Latino role models 
in the schools can help stem the 
growing high school drop-out rate in 
the Latino community, said several Latino 
education advocates. 

“As a consequence of not understanding 
their students’ native language, culture, and 
socioeconomic realities, many teachers 
have low expectations for their Hispanic 
students, which contributes, as does the 
lack of Hispanic staff, to attrition," wrote 
the President's Advisory Commission on 
Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans in its recent report. 
Our Wuion on the i'uult Line: Hispanic 
American lulucation. 

The Tomas Rivera Institute has a 
practical approach to minority recruitment. 
It sponsors a public service announcement 
advertising a toll-free telephone number, 
1-8X8-34 TEACH. Latinos m California 
and Texas can call to get a brochure on 
what steps they must follow to become 
teachers. Appel predicts that with more 
Latinos at the front of the classroom. 
Latinos children “will see that we can all 
do it and that being a teacher is not 
a pipedrcain." 





DIRECTOR/ 

DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 

The position seeks an individual to be responsible 
for the design, implementation and maintenance of 
relational databases for a student information 
system in a client/server environment. At least five 
years relational Dotabase administration 
experience in a networked UNIX environment, 
(Oracle 7.x or Unidata preferred, DG/UX 4.1 1), 
UNIX systems administration ond shell scripting. 
Knowledge of relational database concepts, data 
modeling concepts, SQL, 4 GL tools, experience 
with relational databases, ond experience with 
UNIX plotform(s), preferably DG/UX ore 
necessary. Bachelor's Degree or better in Computer 
Science or reloted field. Experience with Internet, 
TCP/IP, HTML/HTTP and Novell Netware a plus. 
$27,500 - $63,000 with fringe benefits. 

To opply please send resume and cover letter by 
February 21. 1997 to the Associate Dean far 
Personnel, Northern Essex Community College, 
Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 01830. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION EMPLOYER 



MT. SAN JACINTO COLLEGE 

announces the following full-time openings: 

DIRECTOR OF COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
12 mo. 40 hr/vxk, $ 44,068 - $ 64,677 annually. 
Bachelor \ and 5 \p» software nigmt. Exp. 

Ckwes 2/28/97 

ADJUNCT FACULTY POOL (on going) 

Math. Ln\. Science, Medical Front Office. 

Medical Terminology 

For more information and an application , contact 

Ml. San Jacinto College, Human Resources Dept., 
1499 N. State Street, San Jacinto, CA 92583, 

(909) 487-MSJC (6752), ext 1121 or 1112. Internet: 
CHRO940@msjc.ec.ca.us. TDD (909) 654-2098. 
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No Consensus on Hopwood Solutions 

Educators and Legislators Agree only to Work Together 

by Amclui Du^an 
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I li f III idll'IssH His Hid lill.tt K'l.tl .III! ikviMOIlN 

I h ■ a«d l»\ k \.i\ -Vx M L. mveisitv. the 
- • 'll!- I '/IK c* hi* ‘light t« tgetlier fillK annual 
!* idco limn mote tli.m 2 ^ colleges 
md 1 1 1 1 1 \ i‘ i aties in tin. -late in .in effort 
i>. |-*!. in .1 to tin* consequences 

of (Ilf revet-e ithruutivr action 

I k *p w i it id v .1 sc 

Although ni“N( of tkf pal 1 1 • ip, id!- at 
liu . onl*. ic lKe iflc ed that the 
} it >1 v **-*d dt«i-K'M .vp i umiakr. tlir\ 

P Kol HI .IglcVIlICnt .K to lloW iV't to 
ippnu. h thf problem kcmedifs ranged 
timii ignoimg thf d*\ Mmi to 

iiPtifMiiii-j anoihci «n»i:t suit miu-d at 

t I .i 1 1 f \ ii iii thf uiiLtm.il ruling to purtjng 
ill i n f hoed m hul.n ships into thf 
hand m • pu\ iu l» *t 1 1 id it n >n 



1 >nugkis !..iuod;. associate dean oi 
the Uu’acinUv ul fe\a> Sekuul nl I aw. 
was among those who advocated 
instigating a test ease that would force 
the court to clarify the meaning of 
its tilling. 

”A lln (her test uhe o a ik , essitv. We 
need a volunteer. People have u> stick 
die ir necks out and litigate this again." 
s.iul l a \ ok k. 

I av * ock went mi to sa\ that lie didn t 
think the political svstem can have it 
Null w.ivv Me believes that affirmative 
action i annul he abolished at higher 
le\ek while nothing is dime about how 
it tuncumis in minority comnuinmc' at 
the lowei levels of ediu.itiou. Me 
continued by saving. "We e an T run 
institutions of higher education that are 
all-white and expect to have them he 
legitimate public institutions ” 

Iavc.uk also look Issue vvuli .i 
piopos.il to mgaiii/e a pi ivatelv tiinded 
and. opeiated foundation that would 

1 

<c We can’t run 
institutions of higher 
education that 
are all-white 
and expect 
to have them ! 

be legitimate 
public institutions ” 

Douglas Laycock, j 

associate dean, j 

University of Texas School of Law i 



administer financial ..id to minority 
students at lexas public colleges and 
univcisities, saving that H would not 
be good public lelaiions t<> turn to 
the pnvare sector in order ro exercise 
racial preferences 

Kenneth Ashworth, lexas Higher 
b.clucMUon ( !ot ii dmation Board 
commissioner. argued that the Supreme 
( Aunt lias placed lexas on a very uneven 
placing field. 

"Am mit-oi-siate college or university 
v in raid lexas institutions and high 
schools hv providing preferential admission 
based on race and ethnic ltv. The very 
best minority students. those whom we 
hope to retain in the state of lexas. could 
be stripped away while our universities* 
hands .ire tied.” 

However, the mIi ('mint (kuirt 
maintained tli.it diversity was not a 
compelling state interest and that racial 
climate w.u- irrelevant. 1 he court said 
general societal discrinnuatioii did not 
iUstilv .ii iftinuitive action plan at the 
L’piversitv of lexis. 

}a\ Aguilar, an assistant attorney 
generil of lexas who has worked 
with the Hopwood case from the 
beginning, disc tissed the legal implications 
of the c.»se and how ir was handled bv 
the lawveis. 

'I agree (hit the df. oion in 
I lopwood has hurt this state's higher 
i dm an >n imui minm. but it has .iko 
presented a real vhallenge. Agiiil.il said. 

"We need to ledouble our efforts m 
idennlv mg those students win * would be 
admitted under affirmative action 
progums bv looking at other factors, 
si». h as m u Me mioiiiK a. Hio 1 hat takes 
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more time, more effort, blit Texas 
demands we mak»' that effort." 

Norma Cantu, assistant secretary. in 
the Office of Civil Rights in the U.S. 
Department of Kducation. said the 
Hopwood case and the Supreme Courts 
refusal to hear the case have placed a 
greater burden on universities trying to 
maintain diverse student populations. 

In the past, she said, the Supreme 
Court has vigorously upheld affirmative 
action. The court's refusal to hear 
Hopwood has Jet the 5th Cm mt Courts 
ruling stand, outlawing affirmative 
action programs at public universities in 
Texas. 1 omsiana. and Mississippi. 

Cantu said the Supreme Court has. ;n 
effect, said two different things 
affirmative ac tion programs t( re lega.l m 
all 5< i states, except those states in the 
Fifth Circuit. I omsiana and Mississippi, 
she added, are .ihvadv under court orders 
that lessen the cflect of the dec ision 

“What we're left will) is a situation 
where we have to tolerate incongruity" 
she said “Our c hallenge is soi t out 
what is the kernel of truth here and 
what is extranecuis mloi maiion thai !hc\ 
included m these decisions." 

Ronert Berdah), {'resident of the 
University of lexas at Austin, believes u 
is important that students be educated in 
a diverse environment and that tins 
interest bee umes mote * i impelling as the 
population c lunges. 



He said that in the next 
do wars. Texas' Hispanic - population is 
expected to grow from ,V> percent to 
47 percent, but only a small percentage 
of college degrees are awarded to I hspanics. 

“When one thinks that Hispamcs 
will make up 47 percent of the 
population lull are oniv receiving 
U.U percent ol the college degrees, lexas 
will he a much less educated population 
30 wars from today." Berdahl said. 

Outreach programs to recruit 
minority students were considcicd 
critical to maintaining diversity despite 
the 1 Inpwood ruling. 

Sen. Teel Bivins, chair of the Texas 
Senate Tdiic.tiion Committee, said that 
il was his goal to do what can be done 
to increase enrollment and graduation 
rates tor minority students. 

"Hopwood ended the use of quotas 
and racial piv I civile cs. not affirmative 
action. Institutions, the legislating and 
the private sector need to get involved 
and help come up with the solution*." 

It was suggested at the t onierence 
that colleges and universities consider 
automatic enrollment lor high school 
students in the top H>-I5 percent of 
then i lasses and ccmsidc i scholarship 
opportunities ihiough the - private' sedoi 
as ways of stemming the 1 effects of 
Hopwood. In addition, it was agreed 
lh.it lexas in . d\ a bipartisan eftoit to 



develop a plan that will be in the best 
interests of the state. 

“In a new draft of a proposal to deal 
with I lopwood, we need to look at the 
greater problem, not just the current 
one," said Sen. Conzalo Barrientos, chair 
of the lexas Senate Legislative and 
Congressional Redistncting ( 'omnmiee. 

“In order to do that. 1 pioposc that 
we begin balancing the* objective 
admission policy, promote access and 
diversity to universities, re-evaiuate the 
minimum requirements, look for extra 
funding, re-examine scholarships, and 
look for grants for minorities." 

Terrence Coe. associate partner with 
Andersen Consulting, one of the 1 nation's 
largest consulting firms, said that Texas 
colleges and universities face the 
possibility that business and industry will 
go elsewhere seeking future employees 
if diversity is not maintained on the 
state's campuses. 

(ice said Hopwood could haw a 
significant impact on job placement and 
employment m Texas if, as many have 
predicted, minority enrollment m Texas 
sc hools suffers as a result of die decision. 
As a diversified workforce becomes 
critical to more and more businesses, he 
predicted, firms like Ins will go where 
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South Florida Community College 
DEAN OF STUDENT SERVICES 

The Dean of Student Seiur.es ;s responsible lot overall 
management at the Student Seivres Division. including 
Admissions. Registrjtion-Recouii. Assessment Counseling. ana 
hnanaa! Aid A Master's degree is lequncd. preferably in 
GeiJancR/Cuunsiihng or a related held Experience in student 
services areas within higher education is required 
Administrative -management e»pi nonce is also required 
Experience m the development and der,»gn of tompuier systems 
lelated to student servn.es Umctnv'S vu'i he helpful Sala"/ range 
is competitive oased on experience and Hdacatiun lt?vt*t* 
Applications must he received by 5 p m . March 21. 199/ Aupl, 
tc Human Resources SOUTH FLORIDA COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, 600 W. College Drive, Avon Park, FL 33825. 

19-11 1 <1b3 6b0: EA/EO. 



IffrlT 

Hispanic Association 
for Higher Education 
of New Jersey, Inc 

19th Annual Conference 
Education Under Siege: 
Revoiucion Ahora 

Who Should Attend 7 

* Higher ecJucai'On administrator. ar c! faculty 
V Cc’lugu Sliitlr.n*; 

\Membys nf higher oiluar'ian assnnahnns 

v Members of mmoidy assooat'ons 

■si Primary and secondary educators and administrators 

v Individuals interested n» fjiomotmg academic 
excellence, rjieater access and coilabcrative 
educational opportunities for students in higher 
education 

* Individuals interested sn issues such as educations 
reform and educational equil, 

INVITED SPEAKERS: 

Dr. Alfred Ramirez. Former (Y.*r.tiiKR IjnettO'. 
Whitehousc initiative on f-xcedeme fur Huo.ioii. 
Americans 

Dr. Joseph Seneca. VP tor Academic Affairs. 
Rutgers, the State lji ,, vrr-ut\ .-if New Jc r, ^-*v 



Keynotes 

Dr, Antonia Novello 

(invited) 






Hon. Nydia Velasquez Conqr( : s.\v.:' M ia n u< N Y 
{mvUf'di 



February 20,21,22,1997 
Ocean Place Hilton Resort and Spa 
Long Branch, New Jersey 




Texas A&M president Ray M. Bowen (right), moderating 2 panel discussion, 
responds to Assistant Attorney General Jay Aguilar 



they can find both talent and diversity. It* 
minority enrollments at Texas schools 
decrease, firms will be looking outside 
lexas and outside traditional university 
settings Tor employment candidates. 

“It requires a diverse set of* people, 
ideas, and experience to consistently 
come lip with creative solutions. We feel 
very strongly that haunts a diverse 
workforce, in its many dimensions, helps 
us to achieve that end.” 

Gee urged Texans — those in colleges 
and universities, the legislature, and state 
government — to help oil students get 
positioned for success. 

“All eyes a re now on vou. waiting to 
see how you. collectively, as ,1 legislative 
body and as educators, will respond ” 
Harry Thompson, chancellor of the 
fexas A&M University System. emphasized 
that any solution must focus on keeping 
open the opportunity for education for 
all students. 

“Whatever we do. we need to do it 
because its right” Thompson s it id. 

Bowen reinforced the call that 
cseryone concerned with higher 
education must work together to find a 
way to accomplish the goal of 
numrammg diserso student bodies at 
Icxas” public universities. 



“We are looking for someone to 
hiamc” Bowen said. “It’s a waste of 
time to blame someone. We've got to 



work together. 



Thts report was filed in cooperation with the 
Texas A&M University Office of University Relations. 




Trinity College, Washington, D.C., Sociology 
Faculty Position, inmty College m Was 1 ^gtoo. DC invites 
appi'calions to; t tenu r e Hack professor position starting 
September 1997 Applicants must have a Ph L) m Sociology at the 
•••nr et appointment Applicant 1 ' ':*uM ui'mijiistutu evidence uf 
vMCfcssPji cniiuge level Hairing Pnmar* area of vpeuali/at'on is 
.1 !-i! insiMrrh iik •« , ' ii.’l". wiV- an niTipta*;.', on cn'rrnter 
■ l 'T' 'i at' V'T We k end ah. I :v r*- nj’i'j 1 <ae (n't ul the 

cJuriliile Applicants wi.i be expecten to atlivuiy (uninbutp 
’■ the determent and trov.ib of diadc-ou pn>tvnnvn;ng 
^eferrnte will bi- given to :!mse applicants ,vtl> (fen a him rated 
p ! !e , 'icf* ani! inmnutment to toarlmg in 1 ! berai arts pn.iqram 
ifov tsv o [ ai/ijsr.diiuos wil beam LfcBkilli 13 ‘*erxj - .;»n< ulu«n 
. hi '!"ep .t-lle/s ol •cUii'.inpn.Mtion. a sia!'*n-t > . ' :*f ud'hi'.q and 
vseanl. inti/'i-sts and evidence nf tiMihmq nfferiivpness by 
Viii-'i * ' ■ Ms ( .vo'f* K.'iq Ij'friicr rif Hen.an Rosn'iif.'", mn.ty 
1 fjF W.i '«•' U! ; ,r J f :i7 n- Fax 

• /ii, - H>’4 ( i !<(>'* p' 1 *' ,r.7 1'.i’hw 
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Getting out of the Barrio 

A Psychologist Speaks about Those Who Beat the Odds 



b\ Amalia Duane 



A s a school psvcliologisi in a 
low -income minority district, 
Patricia tiaiulara m\v many 
Hispanic children who were in senoih 
trouble. Occasionally, out of that same 
destitute environment, she saw a child 
succeeding m school. 

She met parents with little formal 
education who were dedicated to 
learning. She met students burdened with 
lots of respondbilitv at home who were 
nonetheless conscientious at alt times 
about completing their homework. 

Intrigued about why some "at-risk" 
students bloomed while others withered, 
Ckindara took a closer look at these success 
stories and reports the results ot her studv. 
O m rhe Ivy 1 1 iili.c 7 he luhtiwioihil Mobility 
of hvr-hnonu' Clin\itio> (State University of 
New York Press, |W5). 

Gandara studied 5<» Mexican American 
men and women w ho achieved an advanced 
degree— a Ph.I ).. J.I )., or M l).— at a 
highly regarded U.S. university despite 
tlie fact that none of their parents had 
completed high school. These were 
(dueanos born m the late 1^41 )s and 
early ’.Sr is who earned their degrees m 
the Mik and early '7Us. They shared a 
background acknowledged to predict 
failure m school: poverty, low levels of 
parental education, large families, and 
limited exposure to Fuiglish at home 
Yet when Ckindara. who is now an 
associate professor of education at the 
Lhnversjty of Ckdifornu at Ifnis, 
scratched the surface, she found a fertile 
home environment Some of the striking 
commonalities among tile *ample group 
point to w hat can be done to help at -risk 
voungsters and their families 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



HO: Whv did uni focus on success stones? 
Gandara: I got so tired of the focus on 
how Latinos don’t make it and the 
problems out there and all the barriers. 
There are people out there who make it. 
and 1 wanted to know why. i am more 
of a solution-oriented person. 

HO: Why focus exclusively on Chicanes 
versus other Hispanic subgroups, and 
why study only such high achievers? 
Gandara: I am a Chicana. It’s something 
I know, ft's the context I grew up in and 
the world around me. The results would 
have been very different, say. for Cubans 
m Miami, who have been quite 
successful in higher education and 
economically. Much of that comes from 
a different historical experience, and 
socioeconomically its a very different 
situation. I’ve been criticized for being 
too elitist m my sample, but l chose 
those who got advanced degrees because 
I wanted there to be no question that 
these people were indeed successful. 



HO: W hat were sonic of the common 
threads m these people’s lives dial helped 
them succeed in school? 

Gandara: 1 hese pirenis. who had ccrv 
little formal education, most onK a tew 
years of school, had a much higher level 
of literal v than we expected Hall of 
the subjects reported that at least . me 
parent was an acid reader. And some had 
cncvilopcdia sets m the home or a hook 
collection even though they were poor. 
Other parents subscribed to magazines 
or owned du lion. ines. Yet these patents 
were not involved in the schools. So. 
while teachers might think the parents 
don’t cate because the\ don't pam» ip.ue. 
olwiousk this wasn’t the case. 

HO: What else was diffeieni about 
die parents? 

Gandara: There were verv Mionu 

mothers in these families. Manv of the 
mothers were out in the workforce. 
They had a lot of influence. L'nder the 
velvet gloves, they were great vvicldcis of 
power and helped build high aspirations 
for their children. 



“There are people out 
there who make it, 
and S wanted 
to know why ” 

Patricia Gandara, 
associate professor of education, 
University of California at Davis. 
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HO: Wh.it was the most startling finding? 
Gandara; 1 Ik* subjects almost ,u ross the 
hoard reported hearing from their 
parents stories of lost fortunes or some 
tv pc of myth of a golden past. There was 
a strong belief that they had conic from 
educated people and had status and 
prestige hack m Mexico. These f.umh 
stories or legends were a surprise. It 
wasn't something we asked about; it was 
volunteered These stories might not 
have been true, but the message was 
every hit as sTong. Tins was clearly a 
theme in these people's lives. U was a real 
compass, and it helped them see where 
the\ came from and where they might 
he going. 

HO: Mans of these people came 

from large families. Does this implode 
the stereotype that large family m/c 
is detrimental: 

Gandara: Smaller family size is 

supposed to sield higher ,u hievement. 
But this is based on a ss lute, middle- class 
construct. Mas he that ’s not the case for 
all cultures. Siblings can he a lesouixc to 
each other. 

HO: All of these children attended 
predominantly svhite schools although 
they lived in minorus neighborhoods. 
Hosv did this come about? 

Gandara: Again, this points to the 
parents' making efforts and decisions to 
ciisiiie their children would go to a better 
school, which meant a desegregated 
school. Some mosvd to a different part 
of town or to a different communits 
altogether. Going to school in a mixed 
group provided them ssitli a benchmark 
to measure their oss n 'iiu ess. It also 
provided them ssith the knowledge .uni 
the resouvi es to ssork the svstem. I : oi 
example, one woman ssas m tin* school 
batul and found out her sshue handmates 
sscre leading dilfeieni hooks than she was 
HO: So should we. through vouchers, 
for example, give 1 anno parenfs more 
choice about where thev send their 
children *o school? 

Gandara: I hat's not an eas\ question. 1 
am a lug proponent of desegiegutod 
schools But it's neaiK impossible to 



desegregate m many urban environments, 
and I don't turn my back on 
all-mmonty academies. 1 think it's real I \ 
important to have multicultural 
experiences. Maybe a way to do that 
is through summer programs. "1 he 
desegregated environment was important 
academically vet this group also 
maintained a peer gioup of l atinos. 

I hev unwed between two iiilture' 
quite successfully. 

HO: Mam of these people were barred 
from .i college-prep track m high school 
despite having the credentials. What 
does that s,i\ about tracking? 

Gandara: There's a real dilemma here 
because c\entualiy all of these kids were 
put on an upper track, and that led to 
their success. 1'hesc people were the 
beneficiaries of tracking. 1c cocooned 
them. They were treated as though 
they were going someplace. But on 
balance, they had to fight their wav into 
it. 1 )o most kids sufler as a result of 
tracking? Yes. 

HO: It seemed that most often si hool 
counselors were to blame for placing 
them in lower tracks because they were 
of’ Mexican descent. Do von think it’s 
any better today: 

Gandara: ]'ve heard these stories and 
witnessed this. N it better mdav? Well, the 
Republicans just tried to win California 
bv putting blatant!) anti-Mexican ads on 
the air. 1 think it's worse 
HO: M* ist of these people were 

light-skinned and might not have been 
taken for being Mexican American. Do 
you think that was a coincidence? 
Gandara: I didn't find this out until 1 
met them. And no, I think it's a reahtv. 
it's a huge advantage in all of so*, letv in 
general to be lighter skinned, i he 
other side to this, however, is that the 
Mexican culture is not without its own 
skin-color problem. I'hcre are certain 
advantage's mined to people who arc 
lighter skinned 

HO; Ibis group succeeded without the 
benefit of bilingual education even 
though sonic- spoke no I uglish upon 



starting school. Does this say am thing 
about the efficacy of bilingual education: 
Gandara: The one thing to remember is 
that these are the ones who survived 
without it. But strong literacy was a 
major factor in thcr success. So I 
would say if the child speaks Spanish, 
then build cm it. I'm tired of people 
saving tliat if vouYe not literate m 
English, you're not literate. 

HO: What can schools do to reach out 
to these parents? 

Gandara: One of the big tilings that 
schools can do is simply to support 
parents. Schools talk about parents 
supporting schools. But what about 
schools supporting parents? Schools 
need to take advantage of what parents 
already have rather than inducing them 
us .idopt things that the sc hools think are 
important. 1 hese kids came from very 
poor homes, but. in fact, they offered a 
lot of resources, for example, schools 
can bring parents together to help 
parents solve problems. When you bring 
Spanish-speaking parents together, 
wonderful things happen. 1 hev need 
those kinds of opportunities and the 
support of the schools. Also, schools 
should promote literacy, whether it’s in 
Spanish or English, for decades, we’ve 
had schools admonishing parents for not 
speaking English. But literacy in any 
language is good and should be reinforced. 
HO: Am other suggestions? 

Gandara: We should be cautious about 
making decisions too early about who is 
going to he high potential. About 
i percent of this sample would have 
been written off as not having much 
potential. We have to raise expectations 
and provide opportunities. If you give 
students die chance, thev II sm cccd. 
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Expanding the Pool of Minority Teachers 

Promoting from within the Classroom 



by Gary Sum 1 



T io attract talented imnonty 
candidates into teaching. educators 
dive into many pools. They 
recruit aiming the nnlitary.They interview 
business people making mid-life career 
changes. They pursue retirees. But they 
might he overlooking one obvious place: 
the classroom. 

Recruiting New Teachers iKN IT a 
nonprofit organisation based in Belmont. 
Mass., reviewed 1 5< ) collegiate educational 
programs that trained more than 
9, DUO paraprofessionals. They found that 
77 percent of the paraprofessionals ate 
members of minority groups. 
Moreover many minority paraprofes- 
sionals specialize in English as a Second 
Language (LSI ) and Special Education, 
areas where teachers .ire needed most. 

The half-million paraprofessionals for 
“paras,” for short) in the country create 
a Tich and diverse pool of potential 
teachers." said David 1 laselkorn, RNT's 
executive director. 

Minority paraprofessionals are ripe to 
be trained as lull-time teachers, m his 
view. Many paraprofessionals or teacher 
aides have In wars or more of classroom 
training, are committed m education, 
live in proximity to the si hoed, hail 
from similar backgrounds as most 
urban students, and are IngliK motivated, 
notes 1 laselkorn. 

Recruiting mmoi it\ paraprofessionals. 
he sa\s. docs not entail “viiiilumg 
quality, oi pro\ iding alternative certification 
shortcuts. I hese paraprofessionals meet 
or exceed teat hing licensure requirements." 
he says. But in order to attract them, 
there are obstacles tli.it must be overcome, 
among them, how to provide affordable 
programs and how to conduit advanced 



classes within the constraints of their 
work lives. 

Mam states require internships or 
student teaching experience fot teacher 
certification. Most paras cannot forego 
their salaries. Ir is impossible for them ro 
take time off from full-rime work to meet 
Requirements. 1 he price of college courses 
can be too high for paraprofessionals. 
whose incomes are often less chan halt 
those of most, teachers. Many paraprofes- 
sionals. 1 laselkorn notes, are single parents 
and female. Haselkorn also notes rli.it 
*4< ' percent of all instructors in bilingual 
education are teacher aides. Moreover. 
Haselkorn added that “ Amtudmallv, 
m my par is come from low-income or 
disadvantaged homes. 1 hey need to break 
the invisible ceiling of perception." 1 he 
role of full-umc readier means assuming 
much more r sponsibility 

After stud’ mg programs that named 
paras to become certified full-time 
teachers. RN 1 determined that the 
most effective programs give credit lor 
life and work exponent e. of'tei i lasses at 
nontraditional hours, provide support 
and counseling, and develop solulantv 



and community support b\ organizing 
dasso mto groups of 25 to 3( » paraprofes- 
sionals. Successful programs, cited 
I laselkorn. “created a community of 
paraediu ators and formed study and 
advisement groups, incorporating portfolio 
work and performance-based assessment." 

Kean College of New Jersey is one 
si hool that has been successful at 
training paras to become full-time 
teachers. Its two programs. Project 
reach, funded by the Department of 
Education, and Pathways, funded by the 
Dewitt-Wal! ice Reader's Digest 
foundation, tram about Inn everv year, 
halt of whom are 1 mnos and. half 
.African Amerii ails. 

“ file major obstacle that prevents 
paras from returning to school is financial." 
explained I )r. Ana Maria Schuhmann. 
dean of Kean's School of Education and 
overseer of the two programs. Most 
paras earn a working-class salary, she 
finds, and arc therefore not eligible for 
financial aid. Supported bv grants, the 
programs pav for each paraprofcssionafs 
tuition and tecs, provide a $25n book 
allowance, and offer free childcare 



If we con strengthen career 
ladders into teaching , 
the paraeducaior pool 
is one of the most 
promising to draw on ” 

David Haselkorn, 
executive director, 

Recruiting New Teachers 
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"Most who graduate 
from our program are 
mature teachers when 
they begin.” 

Dr. Reynaldo Baca, 
director, 

Latino Teacher Project, 
University of Southern California 



services nr the school until p.m. Paras 
continue to work at their respective 
schools and can fulfill their student 
teaching or internship assignments 
without forgoing any pay 

Having lowered the financial hurdle. 
Project Teach and Pathways also provide 
mentors for each para, another key 
ingredient in the programs* success. 
Twelve Latino teachers at Kean College 
work closely with paras, providing 
support and academic advisement. 
Mentors have learned to work with the 
para’s family too. For some paras, becoming 
a full -hedged professional and advancing 
from the ranks of paraprofessionaK can 
he a threat to other family members, 
noted Sehuhmann. 

A similar program on the West Coast. 
The Latino Teacher Project <LTP). was 
launched in F) l >l-^2 at the Umversiu 
of Southern California and now enrolls 
about 35 paras a year. pen. cut of 
whom are Latino and are training to be 
full-time HS I or bilingual teachers. 
California, reported the project director. 
Dr. Reynaldo Baca, needs about 3< ).<)<)(> 
bilingual or FS1 teachers and is eunvntlv 
graduating about hot) a year. Students in 
the LTV attend either the University of 
Southern California. California State 
University, or Lo\ola Marymount. 

Paraprofcssionals enrolled in the 
Latino Teacher Project receive a tinaiui.il 
package that covers most tuition and 
fees to study part time, funded by grants 
from the LLS. Department of Lducation. 
Office ot Post Secorularv Education, and 



the Ford Foundation. Most paras take 
four to seven years to complete the 
courses part time. 

The Latino Teacher Project has 
researched and identified 37 schools in 
the Los Angeles area that it has believes 
to have enough mentors and enough 
experienced faculty to tram future 
minority teachers. Those schools select 
paras to attend the Latino Teacher 
Project. At each school a faculty 
member receives a modest stipend to 
serve as the para’s mentor, advisor, and 
confidant, said Baca. “The faculty 
member is there on site, so the para does 
not haw to wait to make an appointment.” 
he said. The faculty member and para are 
encouraged to attend conferences 
together to enhance professionalism 

Since* l )?> percent of paras who enter 
the program graduate. Latino Teacher 
Project has been successful at certifying 
about 35 Latinos a year to become 
full-time teachers. “Anecdotally reports 
from principals tell us that most who 
graduate from our program are mature 
teachers when they begin.” noted Baca. 
Were the necessary funding in place. 
California could benefit from 1 ' > 
programs replicating 1 atino Teacher 
Project, the program's director suggested. 

Because of the dire need for 
Spanish-speaking bilingual special 
education teachers. Northeastern Illinois 
University in Chicago developed two 
programs. Preparing Bilingual Teacher 
Aides as Special Educators and Minority 



Of the more than 
9,000 paraprafessianals 
trained in 1 50 college 
education programs, 
77 percent were 
members of 
minority groups. 

Reported by 

Recruiting New Teachers 



Personnel Preparation Project tor 
Bilingual Special Education. Funded by 
the Department of Educations Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation, 
the programs provide free tuition for 
about 15 students a year. To help them 
deal with academic and social issues, 
students collaborate with mentors. 
“Paras require one-on-one attention 
and gain support from peer groups.” said 
Dr. Rita Brusca-Vega. project director of 
the two programs. 

In order for paraprofRsional certification 
programs to be effective, colleges must 
do a better job of articulation 
concerning the transfer of credits from 
community to four-year colleges; 
provide earlier and better academic 
counseling, particularly on the community 
college level; and ensure that paras do 
not wind up in dead-end courses. 
Flexible hours and granting credit for 
life experience boost the chances of 
paras succeeding .it career pathway 
programs. "There is not one program for 
every pan.” said Hasdkorn.so academic 
advisement connecting the para to the 
right program is essential. 

Urines contend that some parapro- 
fessionals are not teacher material. 
Schuhin.uin of Kean College disagrees, 
“leaching is a profession that can he 
learned. (Jive this person an opportunity 
to watch and observe master teachers. 
Not everyone will become a teacher, but 
ar least give them an opportunitv.” 

"There are mi magic bullets in 
teac her diversitv.” FLiselkom concluded. 
“If we can strengthen career ladders into 
teaching, the paracdiicatur pool is one of 
the most promising pools to draw on.” 
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Performing Arts Center Opens at 
Florida International University 

Debuts with Week-long Festival 

by Roger Deitz 



C ontinuum,. 1 modern music’ group 
tile Xctr York innv< has called 
’‘the worlds finest eon temporary 
ensemble." is one ofsever.il in residence 
this year at Florida International 
University (FIU), which recently put 
finishing touches on its new S 14.5 million 
concert theater. 

The Herbert and Nicole Wertheim 
Performing Arts Center is the first major 
cultural center in west Dade County. 
The state-of-the-art complex houses a 
Mid-seat concert hall and a 25d-seat 
theater with a proscenium that provides 
space for theater and dance productions 
as well as an orchestra pit for operas and 
musicals. The complex also boasts a 
150-scat recital hall, student practice 
rooms, and offices. 

The university celebrated the opening 
of the center with an inaugural Festival of 
the Performing Arts. The program of 
classical music, blues, and jazz was an 
ambitious and eclectic undertaking 
featuring seven day^ of concerts. 

Maestro Carlos Piantini led a salute 
to Gershwin. The Miami String Quartet 
performed a composition by FIU music 
department chairman Fredrick Kaufman 
Russian cellist Mark Drohmsky performed 
Kaufmans new work.“KaddislT* 

The roster of internationally renowned 
artists also included ( irammy-wmmng 
trumpeter Arturo Sandoval, flutist 
Nestor Tones, pianist Susan Starr 
(winner of the Ichaikosskv Award), 
clarinetist Eddie Daniels, Metropolitan 
Opera diva Marvis Martin, baritone 
Gregory Rabming. and \iolmisi 
Robert I >avidovich. 

A creative team fiom Walt Disney 
h.mcrrammeni Arts designed the 



opening night fireworks extravaganza. 
Disney s Epcol Center lent its colorful 
Mariadu Players from the Mexican 
Pavilion to the closing Arturo Sandoval 
concert, a benefit for the FIU Music 
Scholarship Fund. 

Many of the festival musicians arc 
artists-in -residence at FIU, instructing 
students, holding master classes, and 
working with musical groups throughout 
the school year. These include the Miami 
String Quarter, Carlos Piantini, Sandoval. 
Starr, and the six Juilliard faculty 
members who comprise The 
t iontimium. the contemporary ensemble. 

FIU’s students performed at the 
festival as well. The 75 -member 
Symphony Orchestra, led by Piantini. 
the Wind Ensemble under the direction 
of Matthew Mclnrurf, and the Jazz Pig 
Band and Choral Ensemble all performed 
alongside the established artists. 



According to Kaufman, who directed 
the festival, the university wanted to 
produce “one of the finest performing 
arts festivals in the country, as a gift to 
this community*' 

“This year's inaugural event featured 
some of the top artists in the nation and 
the best of our talented students and 
faculty" he said, adding that the association 
of such great musicians with the school 
is a dream come true, one that enriches 
the students on many levels. 

“The opportunity to work witli a 
Susan Starr, or an Arturo Sandoval or a 
Nestor Torres. . .these are world-class 
figures. It has a tremendous impact on 
the students. Second of all, a festival like 
thus, m which we try to involve the 
students at every level — in production, 
in lighting, in sound, even working on 
the programs for us — gives students an 
experience that is invaluable. And with 
incoming artists like Mark Drobinsky or 



it 



The caliber of faculty 
already at the 
University is really what 
drew us here.” 

Keith Robinson, 
cellist, 

Miami String Quartet 
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Robert Davidovich. it's just amazing 
to have these kids watch how they 
work and to have the artists interact 
with our students. Every one of these 
artists comes m to do workshops with 
our kuls. to help them out and give 
voice lessons..." 

Maestro Puntini is equally enthusiastic. 
Before coining to FILL Ihantim led the 
National Symphonic Orchestra of his 
native 1 )oimnican Republic. 

"1 was compelled to come here by a 
great challenge. There was no orchestra 
at FILL I had the opportunity to create 
an orchestra. Three months after I was 
here, we played our first concert ." 

“This is a very exciting music school. 
It's incredible. We have great teachers 
here, big names in residence. We wili 
become the best school of music m 
south Florida, especially now with a 
facility that can present theater and 
concerts. It is \ery lovely facility 1 here 
was nothing like this before m this area. 
This is of great importance to the 
musical development of the cultural life 
of Miami." 

The Miami String Quartet, winch 
began its residence at FID last summer, 
won the grand prize at the Fischoff 
Chamber Music Competition in 1 9SS as 
well .is prizes at the 1WI London and 



“The opportunity 
to work with 
Arturo Sandoval or 
Nestor Torres... 
these are worid-class 
figures. It has a 
tremendous impact 
on the students .” 

Frederick Kaufman, 
music department chair, 
Florida International University 
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<f We will become the 
best school of music in 
south Florida, especially 
now with a facility that 
can present theater 
and concerts.” 

Maestro Carlos Piantini, 
Florida International University 



TW Evian International String Quarter 
competitions. More recently, it became 
the first quartet in a decade to receive 
the first prize in the Concert Artist 
timid Competition. At the university 
quartet members reach «. ollegc-le\ el 
students and still have ample opportunity 
to tour and represent the university on 
the international stage. Members include 
Keith Robinson, cello, violinists Ivan 
Chan and Cathy Meng. and ChauiKcs 
Patterson, viola. 

" l he caliber or faculty already .u 
tile University is really what drew us 
here." says Robinson, who calls u "ajov 
to he affiliated with people like 
Kaufman and Piantini." 



“It is a very important residency for 
us. Florida International University has 
been very aggressively pursuing a larger 
and more diverse pmgiam with a much 
higher standard. They were aggressively 
hiring professionals to be artist-teachers, 
and we were happy to join such a 
distinguished group" 

"Were still in our honevmoon 
period, luit so far it's been sheer joy to 
he at the school. It gives us a home base 
when were not touring, a place to 
concentrate on our teaching, which we 
value very much. It really makes for a 
special kind of relationship between 
students and teac hers when teachers go 
out there to perform as well as being in 
the classroom." 





Grammy Award winner Arturo Sandoval plays with the FlU Jazz Band during 
the Herbert and Nicole Wertheim Performing Arts Center Opening at Florida International University. 
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Career Guidance and Opportunities 

for Hispanics 

A Look into the Past, Present and Future 

by Gustavo A. Mellander , Ph.l). t and Nelly Mellandcr , M.A. 



W Ticn most of us wo r to 
school, wo wore lucky it an 
interested teacher took us 
aside and spoke to us about our career 
options. In far too many cases, that 
advice and attention was usually granted 
only to superior and successful students, 
the very group, it could he argued, that 
needed career guidance much less than 
the rest of us. 

And if you were Hispanic, what little 
suggestions you received invariably 
pushed yon toward a low-level vocational 
field. A Hispanic friend who ultimately 
became a college president was 
encouraged by a well-meaning high 
school teacher to become an undertaker. 
Well, at least that was a profession. 
Most Hispanics were counseled towards 
vocational jobs. 

More than ever before, career 
guidance is a legitimate need tor all 
students Bright ones, privileged ones, 
and the rest of us. To paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln. “Hod must like the 
common people — that's why He nude 
sci many of us." 

The need to help students explore 
their many options has now emerged as 
part and parcel of the new reality at most 
colleges and universities. Uomnuimty 
colleges have led the way. but other 
institutions of higher education are 
catching up. The counselor's role as a 
student advoi ate and promoter of 
student retention has a lung tradition 
and c ontinues to grow. 

I hese "new" students, who realK 
aren't that new. have been described .is 
“those who attend part time; those w ho 
might nor be able to afford educational 
costs: those whose cultural or ethnn 
backgr omuls have restrained them in the 



past from acquiring a college education: 
and those who have had poor preparatory 
education for college." They tan he 
found at virtually every campus, not just 
at community colleges. Sonic have referred 
to them as “valiant" and much to be 
admired for their ambitions and tenacity. 

I in Hi^hn liiJuutiion: A CSl ' 

InifHTtUiir, a California State University 
report, states that «su percent of the 
California Hispanic students who enter 
college enroll in community colleges. 
Unfortunately, an unacceptably high 
number of those students drop out. f ew 
transfer to baccalaureate institutions. The 
bane of* being a revolving door still 
stigmatizes many communirv colleges, 
particularly as it concerns Hispanics. 

F'our-xear colleges and universities 
haw more recently become interested in 
helping then students succeed. Some are 
motivated for altruistic reasons, and 
others, sad to note, haw "seen the light." 



“A Hispanic friend who 
ultimately became a 
college president was 
encouraged by a high 
school teacher to 
become an undertaker / 11 

Gustavo A. Mellander, 
dean, 

George Mason University 
Graduate School 



There is a direct correlation between 
poor counseling and plunging enrollments, 
l or whatever reason, the “sink or swim" 
days might well be over, few teachers 
brag about how many students they fail. 

All students can benefit from a 
competent, scrums counseling program, 
h is not enough to merely provide 
f reshman Orientation. There must be 
s\stenutic follow -through to assist all to 
explore their aptitudes, attitudes, interests, 
and willies. Once identified and studied, 
t hex must be related to potential 
occupational choices This process, of 
course, then leads hac k to the selection 
of logical majors and a better sense ol 
direction. Although all students could 
profit from such guidani e. those who are 
first-generation college students need 
such assistance all the more. Most 
Hispanics attending college fail within 
that category. 

Assuming useful guidance 
provided, what careers are forecast to 
have strong employment possibilities? 
I his in itself will serve as a strong 
motivating t’actoi. People go to college 
for many reasons. Being able to 
earn .1 good hung is one of them 
Recent statistics fiom the federal 
genermnent indicate that the 
follow mg — teaching, health-related 
professions, high technology, and globil 
professions luxe growth potent! il 

Advertising and Public Relations 
I i ; is a surprising prediction for it 
has long been a Inghlx competitixe 
field. Nexeriheless. suhsi.mii.il job 
oppoi luimics aie ptechcted m the health 
»aie. high lechiiologx, and food and 
hexcrage industries. 
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Construction Management An 
aging nli. (structure with needed 
renovation ami replacement will translate 
into long-term employment opportunities 
tor construction and engineering firms. 

Computers and Electronics will 
continue to grow across the hoard 
although intense competition m 
worldwide markets will increase as well. 
Product Jc\ elopment and software 
engineering will continue to evolve and 
provide career opportunities. 



“ There must 
be systematic 
follow-through to 
assist all [students] to 
explore their aptitudes , 
attitudes, interests, 
and values.” 



Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
arc expected to increase >1 percent h\ 
2i*n.S. Mc'Imuh.iI Ingineers are 
expec ting gmwth by 24 percent lw 2 ‘k)=>. 

Government Enrployces who 
spec i.ili/e m health c arc*, educ anon, and 
compute) leiated arc* is should do well. 

Health Care and Medical 
Specialists a, mim l«*r !“ 2 jvuem of 
the* total |oh maiket, and the* share is 
expected to in* lease New and improved 
technology will allow* more* people to 
h\e lo’igei. thereby increasing 
emplosment possibilities lot people 
involved in healtii « ale l«n fir- aging. 



More jobs are predicted for generic 
fields as well as for physical and 
occupational therapists. 

International Careers will blossom 
for persons who are highly trained, 
internationally competent, and multilingual. 
Government, business, and nonprofit 
organizations all project openings. There 
will be demand for language skills, 
cultural sophistication, and overseas 
experience as the world economy 
becomes increasingly interconnected. 

Insurance will offer good possibilities 
with health insurers as they experience 
substantial growth because of the public s 
health care concerns, changes in the health 
care industry and rising enrollments in 
health maintenance organizations. 

Scientists The 2<)th Century was the 
Science Century. Our faith m, and by 
now our need for, scientists will not 
abate in the 2Kt Century. High demand 
areas will be biotechnology, organic 
chemistry, biochemistry, and analytic 
chemistry. A huge demand for 
meteorologists b predicted by the 
National Weather Service. 

Social Services project a strong 
demand for paralegals. Growth of 
«Sti percent is predicted. America might 
have peaked as far as lawyers go. the 
exception being those trained to service 
its growing international trade. 
Residential and family care social 
services workers will be needed to tend 
to America's population. 

Teaching looks particularly good, as 
un percent of all teachers K-post graduate 
will reach retirement age by 2* > H ». The 
need for elementary school teachers is 
expected to increase by 31 percent, 
whereas the increase for high school 
teac hers is prechc ted at 4<Y\.. 

Technical careers will be 2* » perc ent 
of the workforce. Health service, 
laboratory, coiiipmei repair, and 
electronics technicians will all be 
important fields. 




Telecommunications 1 here will 
be a virtual explosion of opportunities, 
although intense competition both 
nationally and internationally is noted. 
Areas of significant growth will involve 
the information superhighway, digital 
interactive telecommunication services, 
and the potentially enormous 
residential market. 




Assistant Dean 
and Professor 

flu- l iimn Institute. College of l luliTgraduatc 
Mlldies l OS Alludes < ClltlT. silks a llllUT 
admuustrator/faculiv member Primarv adnmiisiraliu* 
responsibilities intitule facilitating work of laniltv. 
recruitment. admissions registration degree plans, 
computer reports. \enlu.iti<>n of information budget 
management, and overseeing operations <>j the 
phcsie; 1 faeilm Pnmarv landiv responsibilities 
include advising and mentoring adult students in 
developing and implementing their individualized 
degree programs Preference will lie given to 
applicants who hold and earned Ph I) degree and 
who have a breadth of famltv and ailmmistnitive 
experienee Candidates should have strong computer 
anil inierpiTson.il skills, a penchant for detail, 
facilitation and leadership abihtv and understanding 
and sensitiv itv to lacultv administrative and 
academic issues in higher eduiaMon l-.\i client 
benefits 

Interested candidates should submit a Inter of 
application, uia and names addresses and phone 
numbers ol a minimum ol five professional 
rcfiTcmes no later than l.ehftiar} 2J. h» 

Assistant Dcan/Professnr (J.os Angeles) 
The Onion Institute 
.Ud) l Pair Oaks Hive!., Suite 250 
Sacramento, CA 9586 h-"»25.5 

thr l final institute i.\ «/// \(firnmltn Uinm/ 

f (fuul Op/utrtnnih / tnf>h*)vr 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



The Coming Season in Congress 



hy fries Pinto Alicea 

Li 



With Congress back at 
work, higher education 
advocates will be Luw with 
the reauthorization of several important 
laws and with the debate over proposals 
with a likely impacr on Latino students. 

A major law to be reauthorized this 
Congress is the Higher Education Act. 
created in 1965 and responsible for many 
important federal programs. Advocates m 
Washington and across the country are 
beginning to review the law to determine 
what, if any, changes are needed. 

“My sense is that higher education 
groups will be cautious of any changes." 
said Jamie Merisotis, president of the 
Institute for Higher Education Policy in 
Washington. “It wouldn't he prudent to 
make dramatic reforms with all of the 
criticism about rising costs at campuses 
across the country.*' 

Nevertheless, it is certain that some 
tinkering will occur. Several Latino 
education advocates shared with Hi spoil ic 
Outlook their thoughts on areas in the 
Higher Education Act likely to be affected 
or that need revamping, and offered a 
preview of anticipated proposals. 

One program they fear for is the 
federal funding set aside solely for 
institutional development at Hispanic 
Serving Institutions i'MSIs), higher education 
institutions with at least 25 percent 
Hispanic enrollment. 

Pur years. Historically Black College > 
and Universities enjoyed these Uongression.il 
set-asides while HSIs had to compete with 
all of the nation’s colleges and universities 
for federal development money. In 1962. 
Si 2 million was set aside so HSIs would 
need to compete only with one another 
for such funds, which could be used for 
acquisition of s< umtific or laboratory 
equipment, faculty exchanges, i urnciiluni 
development and educational m/icria). 
and renovation or improvement of 
i lassrooms, binaries, laboratories, .ind other 
instructional facilities. 

“Even though it s not much money, u 
helps," said Ricardo Martinez, executive 
director of the Washington- based Hispanic 



Association of C Colleges and Universities 
(HACU), which represents the nations 
HSIs on federal matters in Congress and in 
other federal agencies. 

The set-aside not only gave the HSIs a 
fairer shot at monies for institutional 
development but also increased their 
potential access to other federal funds. 

Jacob Eraire, director of legislation and 
policy for HACU, said that this funding 
for HSIs is at risk. Already, Congress has 
cut the budget to SIRS million. 

“Tins program will he under rough 
scrutiny by people who want to 
eliminate it." Fraire said. "We will haw a 
tough battle there." 

Hector Garza, director of the 
American Council on Educations (ACE) 
Office on Minorities in Higher Education, 
also expressed concern about the future of 
the funding. 

"The federal government has long 
supported other minority organizations, 
and Hispanic Serving Institutions need 
more money" Garza said. "Its our turn to 
have a place in the sun." 

Another important piece of legislation 
that will he reauthorized tins year is the 
Pell Grant program, which provides aid to 
nearly 4 million low-income college 
'indents. Although it had its budget raised 
hy nearb SI billion to allow Congress to 
raise the maximum award, Becky 
Timmons. ACEs director for congressional 
lelations, said the increase can he deceptive 
because there i\ a grow ing gap between 
what Congress originally agrees to and 
what it ultimately gives. Timmons said that 
she believes Congress will be “more 
realistic" and ‘lower the authorized level." 

braire said that kind of move could 
spell trouble because Congress might try 
to bum the number of students receiving 
I VI I Grants. One group of students he 
believes will he targeted is those taking 
remedial courses. lb keep down the costs. 
Congress might rrv to denv them Bell 
Grants, lie said. 

Another area of coiueru is the 
movement toward merit-based linaiuial aid 
pmgrams and lax i rediK or tax deductions 



for higher education. In 1994-95, more 
than 20 states created or expanded aid 
programs that were not based on need. 
Tins politically popular trend lias been a 
boon for well-off students whose families 
could afford private tutors and summer 
enrichment camps to improve their 
academic standing. It lias done much less 
for low-income students. 

David Merkowitz, a spokesman for 
ACE, said that the movement toward more 
merit-based aid "reflects an effort to 
upgrade standards and build incentives for 
students to do well" but, he said, the 
challenge that the Department of Education 
faces is trying to find a way to provide 
merit-based aid “without penalizing 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Its a tricky proposition." 

President Clinton lias proposed 
offering SI, BOO merit scholarships to every 
high school student who graduates in the 
top 5 percent of his or her class. 

Eraire said that merit scholarships are 
problematic because “in a tight fiscal 
environment, those programs will 
compete w-ith need-based programs." 

Fraire makes an important point. The 
federal government has been turning to 
loans as a way to provide aid to students, 
shrinking the amount of actual federal 
grant money. Borrowing via student loans 
rose to S27 billion in 1996 from 
S16 billion m 1992. Moreover, of about 
S35 billion that the government spends 
each year on student aid 70 percent goes 
to loans and only 3N percent to grams. 
With more of that grant money being 
converted to merit aid, there is less money 
available to needy students. 

“This is important," said Martinez, 
because anything that the Congress and 
the administration do to add debt is 
“debilitating to students." 

Timmons said that the tax credit /tax 
deduction proposals are likely to resurface 
in Congress in 1997 but that “in general, 
those things are not enthusiastically 
embraced In the higher education 
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New England's Diversity Programs Making Headway 



i £ TF rs nnr rfur tlu *V * 1Hr prejudiced; 

I its that they're uncomfortable.’’ 

JL JoAnn Moody says about the 
white male professors who still control 
the overwhelming majority of college 
departments. That lack of ease, added to 
the traditionally dubby atmosphere of 
academia, has a devastating impact on 
young female and minority teachers. 
Already insecure and anxious, these young 
scholars draw further into themselves 
when they encounter the frosty politeness 
common to campuses across the United 
States. They put up their defenses. 
Moody says, heroine more isolated, 
readi out less and less, and eventually 
lease, disappointed and bitter at t.ieir 
own failures and the animosity they 
believe they’ve encountered. 

It can happen to anyone out of the 
in inistream. according to Moody, and 
Moody ought to know.Vice president of 
the New- England Board of Higher 
Education (NHBHEVshe is the director 
of the Compact for Faculty Diversity m 
the New England region, as well as the 
author of I 7 m/ Info: I 'ifrfl Infornution for 
( ,r,uiuiiir Student; of Color. Both parties 



by Miriam Rinn 

are responsible for the broken relationship, 
Moody believes, for as in all human 
encounters, one perceived slight leads 
inexorably to aiiothci. 

When women or students of color 
enter a predominantly white department, 
seveial things happen. Moody says. The 
older faculty arc dearly not relaxed. 
They aren I used to dealing with people 
unlike themselves, and they feel 
awkward and uncertain. 1 hen. the new 
hires themselves make it harder. They 
appear a little defensive, a little shy. and 
the experienced professors hold themselves 
even more aloof. The result is an 
epidemic of female and minority teachers 
who leave academia, and the hallowed 
halls remain patrolled by white males. 

The Compact for Faculty Diversity 
was established to combat just this 
problem. The purpose of the Compact is 
to “promote reform of certain structures 
and customs of graduate education, to 
help insure that an increasing number of 
minorities earn die doctorate and 
become effective college teachers at a 
variety of campuses." The New England 
Board of Higher Education, which is 
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011 c of three regional boards and 
administers die Compact in the 
Northeast, i> a nonprofit umbrella group 
for the 2bn private and public campuses 
in rhe New England states. “We bring 
ro the table problems that would be 
hard for single campuses to solve alone," 
Moody explains. 

Making faculties more diverse is a 
problem for every region, and Moody 
hopes other areas will join the Compact 
as well. The programs the NEBHE has 
devised have worked to keep minority 
scholars on track. There is the Dissertation 
Scholars-m-Residence Urogram for 
graduate student* of color m the 
humanities and social sciences, which 
offers a stipend, freedom from teaching 
assistant's duties, office space and library 
privileges, and cordial and outgoing 
advisers. The Doctoral Scholais Program 
clusters students in science, mathematics, 
and engineering at eight doctoral 
departments in New England. Each 
department enrolls a minimum of four 
to six scholars, so no one feels isolated 
and alone. It also guarantees graduate 
assistantdnps for the second year and 
beyond, and pledges faculty mentoring. 

So far. these programs have worked. 
“We knock the statistics off the chart, 
but it’s not enough,' Moody insists. The 
retention of junior faculty remains a 
problem. “Mentoring and support 
systems are the names of the game." she 
tells minority students, while urging 
older professors to make themselves 
available and “gist be magnanimous 
colleagues.” Traditionally, professors 
viewed young white men as surrogate 
stms and were eagei to help them find 
the wav to academic success. T hey don’t 
automatic allv see women and minority 
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candidates in the same way, so they often 
appear indifferent. The failings on both 
sides are sins of omission rather than 
the other kind. Moody believer and so 
she tells new hires to reach out again 
and again. 

Laura Prieto Chesterton, a participant 
in NKBHEs dissertation-scholars program 
at Bridgewater (Mass.) State College, 
feels that the program has done a lot tor 
her in many ways, but most importantlv. 
it helped convince her that she belongs 
on campus. “Being the first member of 
my family to graduate from college, I 
had no idea what to expect from higher 
education. In graduate school, it became 
forcefully apparent to me that I had not 
been socialized to academia, and 1 did 
not want to have to change my sense ot 
self* in order to belong. The NEBHL 
program enables her to participate m a 
history department as a peer to faculty, 
engage in the decision-making process, 
and meet scholars on other campuses. 

1 he money doesn’t hurt either “ 1 he 
stipend expresses NhB lib's and 
Bridgewater Mate Colleges belief iliac 
iny intellectual contributions are valued 
and valuable,” Chesterton sa\s. 

‘’Success in academia doesn't take 
brilliance.” according to Moody. “It takes 
pers-.stenee and interdependence.” In 
graduate school, where critical thinking 
is all-important, students need to work 
with other peonlc because il*s in the give 
and take that dies develop analytical 



skills. “It’s a different bail game” from 
undergraduate school. Moodv says, an< ! 
demystifing the prc.cess is crucial. 

When (Libe (iutierre/. a doctoral 
scholar in the I )ep.irtmeiu oi Molecular 
and Cell Biologv at the L’m\ersit\ of 
Cornice tu ut was asked the InrJcsi part 
of getung through the first sear ol 
graduate school, he answered. " I he hardest 
part is not becoming apathetic. 1 lie 
feeling that uui're not as well trained or 
just simple not .is intelligent n the rest 
of your class made me want to give up i 
h:d excuses ah .uk made up m im 
mind as to win I did not succeed. I he 
one that often came lo mind was that 
people do not realK expert much horn 
.i C Imano am wav. ” 

Kachel lernandcs. t si hoiar it the 
same school. s.i\s, “| wasn’t sure I 
belonged, m worse, ii this n what 1 
should he doing with mvselt ! had a lot 
ot trouble balancing m\ time between 

“In graduate school, 
it became forcefully 
apparent to me that 
I had not been 
socialized to academia ” 

I 

Laura Prieto Chesterton, 
Dissertation Scholars Program 



classes, lahwork. and personal and social 
hfc\”The Compact gave her the support 
and encouragement she needed at a 
critical nine. 

Once these students complete their 
programs. Moody is convinced that 
there are jobs out there for them. She 
regularly introduces her students to 
at-large mentors "T'hevre looking these 
students over.” Moody feels certain the 
students are going to stay m New 
England, and certain too dial they “have 
to start looking fur jobs the first and 
second war in graduate school.” 

Campuses in New England are the 
most hlv-white in the country. “1 think 
people ha\e not known how to do it,” 
Moody says, and because of their 
constant problems with retention, 
department chairs have Income frustrated. 
Bui Moock behevs that there is great 
educational value to diversity and that 
it's worthwhile spending time and 
monev to tram and retain mmoiity 
professors 1 Mffcrcnt people contribute 
to new knowledge in different wa\s. It 
it's just white men. it's a narrower 
knowledge, “i think the iiirellectu.il 
enterprise is richer. It helps students to 
see that competency comes in all shapes 
and all colors. It Ivlps them to deal with 
a diverse world” Moody sa\s. 

C hc'tciton agrees.” leaching, research, 
and wrmng .ue not conducted in a 
vacuum. We bring ourselves to our 
work, lde.dk. academia should make 
loom foi iii.niv diifereni points of 
Mew. embodied in the diverse people 
who work there and bring their 
diverse pei spec live to that wen!;. An 
ivor, lower excludes; a real institution of 
Icai mug un hides " 
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Working with and through ACE, 
The American Council on Education 

by Inc : s Pinto Alicea 



T Tntil recently, about two out of 
r J 25 undergraduate students and 
one in 3d tliirty graduate 
students in the United States were 
Latinos. However, since 1^90, the 
number of Hispanics enrolled in higher 
education has increased hv 35 percent. A 
gain of that size is not to be ignored, and 
it reflects one of the most important 
initiatives undertaken by the American 
Council on Education (ACE). 

This year ACE is striving to lead its 
1,800 members to a renewed awareness 
of the importance of diversity on the 
nation’s -ampuscs. Many of those 
members are college*, universities, and 
education-related organizations. 

“We need to do a better job 
explaining to the American public why 
diversity is important, important to the 
educational community and to society as 
a whole,” ;aid Stanley Ikenberry. ACEs 
new president. “Colleges and universities 
need to move this higher on the agenda ” 

In the view of public affairs director 
David Merkowitz, the ACE Minority 
Initiative "litendly infuses every program 
that we operate” and has ranked as the 



highest program 
priority since the 
late *S<K. 

ACE represents 
different sectors 
of education and 
i> responsible 
for looking at 
issues broadly, but 
Ikenberry uid the 
arm-immigrant and 
anti -affirmative 
action climate lingering over the nation 
has significant impact on higher education 
and must he addressed. 

“The tradition of reaching out to 
extend educational opportunity to all 
Americans has been the centerpiece of 
ACEs priorities “ said ikenberry. One of 
the important roles of his organization is 
to help “improve tlu climate and rebuild 
the consensus m support of eejuahty and 
opportunity.” he added. 

As head <4 ACE. one of Ikenberry’" 
main goals is to develop .Tslurpei polkv 
focus and stronger external communications 
program” to better address issues of’ 
diversity in higher education. 77/c 
Outlook interviewed representatives from 



several of ACE's offices and divisions to 
find out a little more about how the 
organization serves minorities, particularly 
Latinos, and what efforts it is making on 
their behalf, pameularlv with regard to 
higher education. Most said that they 
are striving to reac h out more to the 
Latino community. 

1 he place where many such initiatives 
begin is at ACEs Office of Minorities m 
Higher Education. 

“The office monitors the progress of 
African Americans, Hispanics, American 
Indians, and Asian Americans ai the 
nation’s postsecondary institutions, md 
conducts programs and activities aimed at 
improving their 
academic and 
e m p 1 o y m e n t 
opportunities.'' said 
its director. Hector 
(Lirza “We also 
advise lawmakers, 
the business 
community, and 
higher education 
leaders about 
policies affecting 
people of color.” 

The office’s other activities include a 
biennial national conference. “Educating 
One-Third of a Nation,” to help institutions 
promote greater campus diversity. Garza 
said. Hie event showcases innovative 
programs and effective strategies for 
improving the campus climate and 
minority "indent achievement, and provides 
networking opportunities on the "pot. 

(iarza's office also piochues the 
annual Status Report on Minorities in 
Higher luhhatien. w hich piovides data on 
high w lion] graduation and college* 
participation rate", midcigradiiate and 
graduate enrollments, degree completion. 



'We need to do a better 
job explaining to the 
American public why 
diversity is important ” 

Stanley ikenberry, 
president, 

American Council on Education 
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u in the African-American 
community, weVe always 
had a strong pool of 
nominees, but in the 
Hispanic community, there 
are some years when we 
have no nominees ” 

Marlene Ross, 
director, 

ACE Fellows Program 



and faculty employment trends among 
people of color. 

The Office of Minorities in Higher 
Education works with others within A( *E 
to launch I hspanic-orientcd programs. In 
collaboration with ACE's Office or 
International Initiative^ it launched a 
senes of meetings to hung l atm American 
college rectors and U.S. Latino college 
presidents together to discuss research and 
faculty and student exchanges. 

Collaborations with outside organizations 
are undertaken as well. Garzas office 
helped establish a Hispanic Exports 
Database at Arizona State University in 
1 0111 pe . He also worked with the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities (HAULM to sponsor a 
1 hspamc Leadership Program at 
HAC'U’s annual conferences. Prominent 
Hispanu academicians who are ready to 
move up to (he level or vice president 
of academic affairs or student affairs 
participate. Mock interviews weie 
videotaped and c nticpied. as were 
participants* actual resumes. Mentors 
were assigned on the spot. Partic ipants also 
were able to meet wv.h representatives 
ol executive van h tirnis, C i.u/a said. 

AC 1 has launched other piojects to 
improve outreach to latinos. One new 
path is being forged thanks to a $75. non 
Lord foundation grant which has 
allowed ACL to undertake a number ol 




studies aimed at affirmative action in 
higher education, according to Diane 
Hampton, legislative analyst of ACEs 
division of governmental relations Her 
division represents higher education 
before the federal government and 
interprets and communicates federal 
government decisions and activities on 
i>sucs relevant to members of the higher 
education community. 

Among the projects the grant has 
helped AC E launch arc: 

0 A literature review of all rescan h available 
on the educational value of diversiiv 
ui the form of benefits to institutions 
and to all students. “Were finding 
there isn’t much there.** said Hampton. 

A series of focus groups to gather 
information on the value of 
affirmative action m higher education 
for college admissions and financial 
aid. 1 lampton said most other focus 
groups study affirmative action in 
education ill general. 

A booklet called Making (In C<n< lot 
. \ffmnuiivc . L non. 

- A meeting with college admissions 
i ouuselors to discuss how thev would 
encourage divcrotv m die nation’s 
classrooms ii affirmative* action no 
longer existed. 



Donna Shavlik 



piogranis to assist 

positions such asl 

college presidencies, vice presidencies, or 
dean positions. ’! lie programs — the 
National Forums and the AC !H NIP 
National Network tor Women 
Leaders — are designed to help groom 
women for those positions by introducing 
them to other college leaders and 
teaching them the step^ needed to 
advance. 1 ler office does not maintain 
statistics on ethnic bac kground. Shavlik 
said, hut she will consider keeping better 
track of who participates to assure that 
true diversity is achieved. 

“We have tried to be inclusive of 
I lispanics, of women who are re.ulv for 
and are intereMcci in top- leve l positions 
in lughei education." Mid Shavlik. 

I ler office once sponsored a piogram. 
“locals on Mmoritv Womens 
Advancement.’* to help idennfv 
piovpeciive lem lie candidate^ for higher 
positions in academia, but the program 



ACE is headquartered in Washington, D.C.at One DuPont Circle, N.W.,a building purchased 25 years ago with a Kellogg grant 
and operated as the National Center for Higher Education. About two dozen associations are housed within the building, their 
staff ranging in number from two people to 40 or 50. ACE, which has a staff of about 170, owns and manages the building. 
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was discontinued “because we felt we 
really made our other programs open," 
Sliavlik said. 

“Women who are ready to move into 
these positions are being identified, and that 
is good "said Slwvlik/'Oiir biggest challenge 
is getting enough women in the pipeline. 
Sometimes we feel anxious because we can't 
find people who are ready.” 

Shavhk said her office encourages all 
those involved in the offices programs to 
be aware of the need to diversify the 
leadership in higher education. and to assist 
minority women m their efforts to 
advance. She said she also encourages 
participants to volunteer w ith AO:' C )fiico 
on Minorities in Higher Education. 

While ACE has scored some 
successes m reaching out to the Latino 
community, there are areas where it still 
faces challenges. 

Garza said the organization .is a whole 
has to work more to build relationships 
and partnerships with Laino organizations 
m general. Since HAC'U is the only 
Latino organization representing Latinos 
solely in higher education, many 
organizations turn to HAC'U for education 
issues. But Garza said that other 
organizations — the National Puerto 
Rican Coalition, Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Educational fund, 
ASPIRA, National Council of l a Ra/.a - 
also advocate on education issues, and 
that ACE must do more to work with 
them. On the other hand, those 
organizations, he said, also must reach 
out more to ACE. 

“Often organizations are not on their 
radar screen,” said Garza. “Accessibility 
to these organizations is a big challenge.” 

Another challenge ACH faces is in 
increasing die pool of Latinos groomed 
for positions as administrators m ( olleges 
and universities. Its Center lor Leadership 
Development sponsors the ACE fellow^ 
Program, winch prepares senior faulty 
and mid-level college and university 
administrators to assume campus leadership 
positions. ! hrough on-campus internships, 
seminars, campus visits, .md more, the 
program lias graduated Kind academicians. 
.SO of them I anno. Some 200 fellows 
have become college presidents, and 
more than 000, viie presidents or deans 



“I'm really interested in trying to 
increase the number of Hispanics In the 
program,” said Marlene Ross, the fellows 
Program director.“In the African-Americ an 
community, we've always had a strong 
pool of nominees, but in the Hispanic 
community, there .ire some years when 
we have no nominee's.* 

Candidates for the program must be 
nominated by a college president, and 
the applications muse be submitted by 
Nov. 1 every year. Ross said all college 
presidents and chief academic officers 
are automatically sent a yearly notice 
notifying them of the upcoming 
program and nomination process, but 
she said the outreach to boost the 
number of Latinos in the program has 
not given her the results she want'.. She 
said, however, that her office needs to 
strengthen the relationship with the 
Hispanic Association of College', and 
Universities to improve outreach. She 
invites anyone interested m learning 
more about the program to write to: 

ACL: fellows Program. 

( )nc 1 )upont C arc le, 

Washington, I ).C. 2<>n3<\ 
or call 2o2-RW- , ;42n, 
or e-mail the office at 
fellows^/ ace.nche.edu. 

A third area of i hallcnge for ACL: is 
with its administration nl'GEI) tests. “In 
some areas there are no examiners who 
speak Spanish,” said Jean 1 owe. former 
director of the General Educational 
Development resting servic e of ACE. “It 
can cause a communication problem, even 
though we have directions written in 
Spanish and hope they can follow them." 

[.owe added that the existing Spanish 
Gf.D test, based on a Puerto Rican high 
school curriculum, is m short supply due 
to pilferage that leaves many versions 
“compromised” and thus unusable 
Given the small number of viable tests 
remaining, public serv ic e announcement 
promoting the GL:D m Spanish have 
been pulled ulf the airwaves. 

Meanwhile, the office is developing a 
new GED test in Spanish, based on a 
continental U.S. high school 
curriculum. But the research and 
evaluations on the validitv and fairness 
of the tesi are still being conducted. 



And it is unlike ly to be ready for about 
two more years. 

Last year, 43,175 students took the 
Spanish GED tests, and demand 
continues to grow. That makes fora long 
waiting list, and no solution is in sight. 




ACE Activities 

Represents higher and adult education 
before Congress, federal agencies, the 
Supreme Court, and federal courts; 

Coordinates the Washington Higher 
Education Secretariat, a group of 
38 associations; 

Conducts research and analyzes data; 

Helps shape international education 
policy at the federal level; 

Provides opportunities for the 
exchange of mutual concerns among 
corporate, higher education, and 
labor leaders; 

Advises colleges and universities 
in minority and womens issues, 
management, leadership, and self- 
regulation; 

Provides technical assistance to 
increase access and opportunities for 
those with disabilities; 

Administers the General Educational 
Development Tests; reviews and 
makes credit recommendations for 
learning acquired through training 
offered by businesses, labor unions, 
associations, and the military; 

Publishes news and information 
about education: a newsletter, 

Higher Education and National Affairs ; 
a magazine. Education Record ; 
professional books, guides, reports, 
and periodicals. 
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Educational Achievement K- 1 2: 
Diagnoses, Prognoses, and Prescriptions 

No Easy Solutions in Sight 

b\ Ted O via it 



Ithough there are many bright 
yGjk spots, the ovciall picture ot the 
A 3k status of I atmos in the United 
States tni the brink ot the 21st century is 
not encouraging. Education, progress m 
obtaining quality jobs, and socioeconomic 
status leave a great deal to be desired. 
Growing tear ot and resentment o\er 
what amounts to a population explosion 
m numbers ot Latinos do not bode well 
tor the future. 

l)r. Richard Valencia, professor ot 
[Tsyiliology.it the University ot in 
Austin, speaking .it the December 
Invitational Gontercncc on Latino 
Educational Issues, in Princeton. N L 
Names the crisis primanlv on the dr.tm.uk 
rise in numbers — to 22.4 million 
Latino students m I D‘>5 . Lamenting the 
.uiti-.il}irm.m\e action movement that 
is hurting legal Hispanies without 
citizenship as well as the undocumented, 
he sees this attitude toward "immigrants** 



in general, coupled with the tremendous 
increase in numbers, leading to a 
stagnation that has alreadv begun to 
impede upward mobility. 

Dr. Rcbozo de la Gar/a. director ot 
the Tomas Rivera C 'enter, abo in 
Austin, provides an explanation tor our 
predicament. 1 le sees an unhappy 
conuidence of events that lias led to 
continued poverty and low achievement 
tor latinos. The change of immigration 
laws in I9f,4. coupled with an 
unwillingness or inability to control 
illegal immigration, brought large 
numbers mio our schools and our 
welfare s\ stem. When a pull-back in the 
cconoim brought about a savings- 
conscious reaction m the IRSik. 
opportunities tor 1 atum mohilux and 
tor entrv into the laboi lorce began to 
dry up KM when the increasing 
numbers cried out for more, not less 




"/t is easy but dishonest 
to explain their 
[Latinos'] lack of 
mobility in terms 
of discrimination." 

Dr. Rebozo de la Garza, 
director, 

Tomas Rivera Center, 
Austin, Texas 



Data from the National Center for 
Education statistics reflect that some 
impressive progress for Latinos came to a 
near halt in the mid- 1981 Is, when de la 
( i ary a savs public’ support was withdrawn. 
In hitidin^s from the Condition of l -ducat ion 
f 997. .Ye. 4, The liduMtioniil Progress of 
I lispanu Student >. I hspanic students were 
shown to have closed a proficiency gap 
m reading between white students and 
1 atmos by om -third m the years from 
1975 to 1 9S4. only to remain relatively 
motionless between 1984 and 1992. 
Again in postsecondary education. 
"Hispamc-white ditlercnccs m the fields 
studied at the bachelor's degree level 
na i rowed between 1 977 and 1991 . 
although almost all ot the decrease 
occurred between 1977 and 1985." 

De la Garza. departing from many 
observers, cautions against overestimating 
the role of disc nnnnation in this lack of 
success since 1985. especially for urban 
l atmos. "It is cas\ but dishonest to 
explain their lack ot mobility in terms of 
discrimination." he says. "White kids 
raised by parents with an eighth grade 
education have no chance either. F.ven if 
there were no disc rimination, kids from 
Detroit. ('Imago. New York, and l os 
Angeles would be left behind" 

The theorv of de la Garza is 
com uic mg. and he cites the Italian 
immigration ot the IXXtis as support. At 
the* time there was no welfare, and 
immigrants could work I 8 hours a day 
it ncc ess.uy - - at main low -skill manual 
labor jobs available in a rapidly 
expanding sue icty Adults could therefore 
puwidr toi the basic needs of their 
I ui lilies, and children were at some 
leisure to take advantage of the free 
public sc booling. I his sec ond generation. 
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contends do la Garza, could "penetrate 
American society, some at the bottom, 
some at the top" 

If the United States had stopped all 
immigration in 1975 and implemented 
new laws to prevent illegal entrv and to 
support the efforts of our newest arrivals. 
Hispanics would have progressed much 
as the kalians did in i he previous 
century. Instead, "generous" immigration 
policies, coupled with equally generous 
welfare programs, created an impossible 
economic situation both for die government 
and for the immigrant. 

Dc la Garza (alls for a new "social 
contract" between our government and 
the immigrant population — one that 
will not coax newcomers into the 
pursuit of an impossible dream. We must 
be certain char the same opportunities 
that existed for the Italians in the iXKOs 
are available to the newest Americans oi 
the 1990s and beyond. 

The new “contract" would ensure 
that aduics would be able, through their 
own efforts and through public support, 
to raise their families in a safe, healthy 
environment that wouid provide good 
neighborhoods, recreational facilities, 
and opportunities in both public and 
private schools. Rather dun leaving the 
future to chance, our government must, 
according to dc la Garza, make a decision 
soon regarding our willingness to invest 
in this contract. 

With the decision of government 
very much in doubt, the bright spots 
seem to lie m private education. Although 
public educators from kindergarten 
through graduate school stand ready to 
continue to utilize schooling to improve 
the social mobility of second-language 
students, the femes behind C 'aliforma's 
Proposition IS’ (anti-illegal immigrant 
students) and 2<i9 fami-atYirm.m\c 
action) and the nationwide attitudes 
that accompany them will make it 
increasingly difficult for the newest 
immigrants to ,u t ess the publu educ.ition.il 
system. Pi ivate colleges, on the oilier 
li.irid, arc not bound b\ state restrictions 
and seem generally eager to continue to 
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“ Latino kids who work 
hard and succeed in 
high school are going 
to do well in college 
despite their verbal 
board scores ” 

Dr. Philip F. Smith, 
director of admissions, 
Williams College, 
Massachusetts 



be open to immigrant students who 
meet their standards. 

Does this mean tT *r students who 
have divided their time between two 
languages and therefore will not usually 
score high on the verbal SAT will have 
to meet minimum score requirements at 
selective private institutions? "No," says 
Philip F. Smith, dean of admissions at 
Williams College in Massachusetts, one 
of the most highly rated small colleges in 
the nation. Williams is one of a number 
of selective schools that has a “need-blind" 
admissions police. Student applicants are 
screened without regard to their need 
for scholarship aid. Only after acceptance 
are their needs assessed, and scholarships 
and loans processed according to 
demonstrated need. "Latino kids who 
work hard and succeed 111 high school 
are going to do well in college despite 
their verbal board scores," says Smith. 
"Williams is looking for student* who 
can perform and like to learn." 

Norma Lopez, a Clucano from 
Chicago's Juarez High School, -entered 
Williams with comparatively low board 
scores but consistently high daily 
at hievement. A 1995 graduate, she now 
works in the admissions office, where 
she will remain until she leaves to go for 
lici mastei’s dcgice. 

On an equally positive note. Wesleyan 
University in Cmmoctuut continues to 
atccpt qualified Hispanic candidates 
with more regard for rlicir school 
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performance than for their SATs. 
Associate Dean of Admissions Rafael 
Figueroa reports that the retention rate 
for Hispanics was higher last year than 
that for whites. In other words, students 
who have proved in other ways than 
high board scores that they can do the 
work don't flunk out. 

As a matter of f.ct, there is evidence 
to indicate that second-language 
students who were admitted to selective 
universities with some allowance for 
board scores that reflect verbal strength 
in only one language rarely fail. Belmont 
High School in downtown Los Angeles 
has maintained for nearly ten years a 
“stay rate" of more than 99 percent for 
graduates, almost all of whom are 
second-language, enrolled at private 
colleges. Contrary to assertions that 
Hispanics often drop out of college early 
for cultural reasons, probably relating to 
students at less selective schools, the best 
Hispanic students do not leave college 
for reasons of convenience, comfort, or 
even culture. They have different 
priorities than do suburban students, and 
their priorities are pretty basic. Like my 
Cambodian students of the eighties, they 
say, “The tuition is paid; the roof is dry; 
food is on the table; and nobody’s 
shooting at us. Why on earth would 
anyone leave?" 

La Verne University in California, 
where 40 percent of the students are 
Hispanic, will not change its policy of 
accessibility because of the fear and 
hostility' inherent in Proposition 209, 
according to Doug Wible, director of 
admissions. “As a private institution we 
have always been there for students of 
color, and we are going to continue to 
be there," says Wible. *T think private 
schools will prosper from what is 
obviously an unfortunate situation " 

We cannot depend, however, on the 
private sector to bail us out. As Valencia 
and dc la Garza suggest, the federal 
government must create programs that 
will assist not only in the educational 
area but in the job sector, and we 
certainly want to hang onto the 
programs we have that are working. 
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Upward Bound is a federal program that 
has helped countless inner city voungMers 
bv identifying them a< having high 
potential a< early as h'th grade, giving 
them motivational college prep courses 
on a college campus during the minuter, 
and offering special tutorial and 
guidance assistance oiue enrolled m 
college. Created bv Title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of l l, 'o. it ha< 
been renewed several time>. 

Susan Madrid-Snnon. director of the 
Upward Bound program at Occidental 
in California, reports that applications 
are up this year tor Latinos in the 1 os 
Angeles area and reassures that Upward 
Bound will not be affected by attacks on 
affirmative actum because the program 
is based on ahihtv and need, not on 
ethnicity. There is no preferential 
treatment. The funding comes up for 
reauthorization m l'W". when advocate- 
are hoping to avoid an award via \ 
“block grant.” which assigns a dollar 
total to the state to distribute rather than 
via direct awards to individual programs. 
The block giant is seen as more likelv to 
enable a state government to eliminate 
historically successful programs becuise 
of a swing m politics. Upward Bounds 
-enreh for and acceleration of talented 
students i* an import nit oymrtumtv for 
our best Hispanic students. 

Performance statistics published in 
the Educational Testing Services m 
Princeton. N.J.. show that those 
Hupanics who have been able to profit 
from the best that our nation offers have 
indeed progressed. Mexican Americans 
staved about the same in as m 1 ‘Js7 

on the SAT verbal, but Puerto Ricans 
gained K> points. Both groups had m 
average verbal score of more than 4Sn. 
mdk.iMvc of the ibihtv r.i do t ollege 
work — especially when many 01 nu- t ol 
these students are second-languag For 
those of us who would like to take hope 
from esc figures, they aic deceptive 
Tlie majority of Mexican Amcruan 
students, both urban md rrvil. '-.ill not 
take the ^F. and the stores retlect. 
therefore, the perform uu e of < small 
percentage of the* whole 



Wide gaps m performance between 
Hispamcs and whites -rare in elementary 
-chool and follow the students into high 
school Figures in 7/ic luiiwiitwul /Veen.'.' 
e/ I h>i\:nu StnJinh. published bv the 
National i 'enter for Education Statistics 
for the year 1'^‘U. show Misp.nn 
1 ”-\cai-olds scoring onlv slight!** 
above white lo-vcar-old- in reading, 
math, and scieiu e. 

Two other aspects of the same report 
should by noted by the scliooU. Parents 
of Hispanic children are less likely. 
.V) percent to 5P percent, than are white 
pirents to be asked to volunteer at 
school, where thev should be encouraged 
to participate. Hispanic -tudent< are less 
likely to take advanced s. icnce and math 
courses, where they might not feel 
confident, but schools should be 
providing those w ho are capable not tv'* 
duck the “hard” courses. Fhe-e same 
students, mtercstmglv. are gut a- likely as 
ire whites to take foreign language 
courses, where their language s.i\ v\ 
obvious'. is an advantage, and w e should 
ncour.ige them to continue to exploit 
that advantage. 

Sadly. the success of a fv‘w becomes 
obliterated bv the lack of educational 
opportunity for die mam. and tile open 
attitude of the private world, though 
^ or, unenviable, is not the answer to the 
dilemma of the aveiage Hispanic family 
In ,i societv where obtaining at least a 
high school diploma n a must.droi ping 



“ Hispanics leave school 
earlier than do other 
dropouts, some even 
before finishing eighth 
grade ; and again , second 
generation figures are 
worse than they are 
for the first ” 

Our Nation on f*ic Fauft Line 
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out of svhool I- a defeat. Although 
drop-out rates among Hispanic students 
.ire declining, those rates remain more 
than twice the rate tor whites, according 
again to /’/.’( /A/n.tifitVJj/ 

H s '}\ mic Sruih'iiiy. Not included in these 
figure^ are the main ! hspanic youngsters 
who drop out before l"th grade and 
other relativeiv recent immigrants who 
have never entered a UN. school. 
Another disturbing factor is that the 
high drop-out rate n not due merely to 
recent lmnugration.The rate* are similar 
for second-generation students. Again, 
the rate n double that for whites ifrom 
pages n and ~ of the same report *. 

For dropout-*, jobs are limited. Our 
.Vaficu eu ilu I\iult Lin c.a report of the 
President’s Advnorv Commission on 
Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans, saw that “2” percent of all 
Latinos between the ages of 1 <» and 24 m 
l‘^n had not completed and were not 
enrolled in high school, which was 
double the rate for blacks 14 percent* 
and more than three tunes the rate for 
whites N percent m the same group." 
Worse yet. ’‘Hispanic s leave school 
earlier than do other dropouts, some 
even before finishing eighth grade: and 
again, second-generation figures me 
worse ill. m thev are for the fir-t” 

I hose are the vast numbers, 
uu leasing all the time, that Valencia and 
de la Carza are concerned about because 
neither the government, our communities, 
nor our schools have anv viable 
pi opos.ib to bring them into the 
mainstream of societv \\ ith policies 
depriving noncitizens, even those who 
arc* legal, of all welfare benefits, these 
v i 'ling people appear to be doomed to 
spend then lives scratching out a living, 
winch van be better ichieved in the 
workplace, wherevei they can find a 
-pot. than m school. 

Out experience with Aliu.ui 
Americans should tell us that a group 
that start- out behind, that fails to 
receive help from the government and 
lias to tight the resentment md pjejudue 
of minv Amici u ails, w ill end up isolated 
and segregated in gheitoes or barrio-;. 
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which will present problems for .ill 
Americans, and their pockethooks. tor 
the indefinite future. 

An interesting step in the right 
direction, if not a solution, conies from 
Richard Rothstein, a research associate 
at the Economic Policy Institute and an 
adjunct professor of public policy at 
Occidental College in California, who 
wrote in the Los Angeles T/uics of July 2 i . 
l l W>. that the burden of Latinos 
everywhere could better be eased in the 
labor market than in the schools, lie 
contends that “schooling now exceeds 
occupational demands" and that it 
would be unfair to ask immigrant families 
to undergo the sacrifices necessary for a 
college education if there are not jobs at 
the end of that loth’ intellectual experience. 
Says Rothstein. "Doubling the minimum 
wage (and enforcing it) might do more 
for the Latino achievement in education 
in California than all the dropout- 
prevention programs imaginable.** 

Our Witioti on (he F«w/f Line makes 
49 recommendations, including research 
for the future, some of which could 
easily be implemented with Congressional 
support (e.g., “increase the grant award 
for Hispanic Serving Institutions from 
all federal departments and agencies"), 
others ot winch are more elusive (e.g.. 
“promote multilingualism as a national 
resource for all Americans"). 
Implementation ot these recommendations 



would probably be a solution to the 
future of Latinos in America. The 
principal obstacle is the lack of inclination 
on the part ot the majority ot 
Americans. and therefore then 
Congress, to bring about the necessary 
changes and to spend the money 
required, what de la Garza has called 
“investing m the contract." 

In a report, I'he Sune of 
Aincrim: loirnnl </ latino Anii-Poiruy 
A^auhi, for the National Council of La 
R.iz.i, Sonia Perez and Dcirdrc Martinez 
concluded with four broad goals, 
admittedly the beginning ot a process 
and not intended to provide a menu for 
the solution to poverty among Latinos. 
These goals are: equalizing ediu annual 
attainment, eliminating the olivets of 
emplovment discrimination, making 
work more rewarding, and guaranteeing 
affordable housing. The writers put 
together elaborate calculations tor each 
goal to si low to what degree the situation 
ot Latinos would be improved, 
compared to whites, if the goal were 
achieved. Even given some margin for 
error in their assumptions and projections, 
the figures, as well as the report as 
a whole, present much worthwhile 
food tor thought for Americans who 
believe m fairness, equality, and strength 
in iliveisity. 

Ili<j\inn ' in (he Oihot l one, also liom 
the National Council of La Ra/a. calls 
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for “policy intervention to address the 
long-term issue ot education" and 
employment practices that are “more 
responsive to the training needs of 
displaced workers as well as new labor 
force entrants." 

It appears that the most expert 
proposals are not likely to come to pass. 
Some as yet unforeseen combination of 
effective education and a creative and 
compassionate new direction in the 
provision ot jobs is obviously necessary. 
Differences must be set aside for the 
benefit of us all. 

In the meantime, we can all take a 
cue from Susan Madrid-Snnon at 
Occidental: “If we can get one 
(proposal) through, that might be the 
one that makes a big difference" She 
reminds us, too, that each student is a 
person and that helping even one is a 
success in itself. People who care and are 
willing to work do make a difference — 
people in schools, neighborhoods, 
medical and law offices, social service 
agencies, and law enforcement branches, 
to name a few little corners. While 
hopefully thousands of us are lighting 
candles, the report of the NCLR and 
the words of Or. Valencia, l)r. de la 
Garza, and others will help us to define 
our goals and develop programs that can 
be implemented to avert the disaster that 
will surely occur if this burgeoning 
minority — soon to be the majority in 
( California — and its woes, woes that all 
will share, are ignored. 
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BLACK HISTORY 






The Great Unmentionable Divide 



by Theresa Nance 



A rruro Alfonso Schomburg, were 
;T-J% he alive today, might look at 
J jkboth the African-American 
diaspora and the Hispanic community 
and ponder why there seems to be a 
great divide or even a subtle rift between 
the two so-called subcultures in these 
United States. 

Schomburg was a Puerto Rican 
who spent a great deal of his life 
declaring that “history must restore what 
slavery' took away,” and taking action on 
that belief 

Born in 1874, the historian, curator, 
and bibliophile was the out-of-wedlock 
child of a laundress from St. Thomas. His 
father was Carlos Federico Schomburg, 
a German merchant. 

Before 1 sat down to write this piece. 
I visited the Schomburg Center for 
Research in Black Culture in Harlem. It 
sits majestically on Lenox Avenue. The 
splendid repository of Black literature 
and artifacts was formerly the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library’s Division of Negro Literature, 
History’ and Prints. No matter. We won’t 



“Most times all there is 
Is an ugly undercurrent 
in one group about 
the other/* 

Theresa Nance, 
journalUt/mfnbter 



split hairs on that because tile bottom 
line is that there is a laundry list of 
information to he garnered there by 
Blacks and others interested in debunking 
the bogus myth that Blacks did nothing 
more than pick in jss.il is cotton. 

Legend has it that a fifth grade 
teacher contributed to Schomburg ‘s 
lifelong quest to search for and unveil a 
litany of hard data regarding African 
Americans. And that she did it by saying: 
“Black people have no history, no heroes, 
no great moments” Such poppycock 
fueled his interest and e\entuallv 
spawned a treasure trove of documents 
concerning Black folks. 

So there I was on a rainy Saturday 
afternoon, standing inside the center 
itself, my eyes fixed on sundry and 
various archival items encased in glass as 
hard evidence that Blacks had a rich, 
proud heritage indeed. The plivsio.il 
evidence is awesome. A photo of Mary 
McLeod Bethune and her “kitchen 
cabinet ” that is comprised of other great 
Black leaders like herself. Phenomenal 
Vintage photos, masterpieces of night 




life in Harlem. Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Ralph Bundle, and more. 

There are several floors laden with 
these priceless proofs, all housed in a 
center that would not exist had not 
an industrious Puerto Rican toiled 
laboriously to bring K all together. 

As 1 walked from one room to another. 
1 wondered why 1 had rhis nagging feeling 
that the African-American and Latino 
communities want little to do with one 
another? The two groups have much in 
common. A larger society seems to hate 
them equally. They seem to lx* the 
leading victims of police brutality. 
Both are politically disenfranchised. 
Cosmetically they are more similar 
than dissimilar. 

So. what's all the fuss about? 

It just seems to me that people whose 
experiences nearly parallel ought to have 
a greater outreach to one another. 
Coalition-wise, if you will. 

Soma Ros.kI.i. former counulwoman 
in the denselv populated, multi-ethnic 
nt\ of Paierson. N [.. recentlv told this 



The Reverend Theresa Nance, a graduate 
of Montclair State New University, N.J., 
Is chief chaplain of the Passaic County 
Jail, the first woman, to hold the position. 
She writes a weekly column for the 
North Jersey News and hosts a half-hour 
cable television talk show. A student on 
leave of absence from Drew University’s 
School of Theological Advanced Studies, 
Reverend Nance founded the Theresa 
Nance Ministries, now in its fourth year, 
to assist recently released women back 
into society. 








writer, you're reading it all wrong 
Rosada conceded that there is little 
contact between Blacks and Hisjunics. 
but she doesn’t view this as indicating a 
rift between the two. 

l 'Yes. you might say were somewhat 
divided, but not because there's 
animosity between us." she said. 

In November 1 Wf>. Rosada put a call 
out to her community and garnered 
enough forces to sponsor a unity breakfast. 
Some H t Latinos reportedly showed 
up. On the agenda was their political 
standing m the city, the third largest in 
the state. At issue was the upcoming rase 
for mayor. 

I asked why no Blacks were invited 
to the conference. Rosada replied,” first 
we have to get our own house in order. 
Alter all, we ourselves are somewhat 
divided. We all come from different 
countries, and so we have different ideas 
how things should be done." 



“First we have to get our 
own house in order / 9 

Sonia Rosada, 
former councilwoman, 
Paterson, N.J. 



She said that her tribe w.is scattered - 
fragmented — so there was no use to 
invite any other giotip to such a 
meeting where the agenda itself w as not 
clearlx defined. 

She prefers to see the situation 
between Bkuks and Litmus as healths 
competition for political power, not in 
terms of rivalrv. 

A lot ot grolindwoik has to be done 
on both sides, die said, before thev can 
come together. 

As we continued to talk, she did 
recall an instance when Bl.uk and 
Latinos did c ome together, tor politu a! 




Arthur A. Schomburg 

from the Arthur Schomburg Photograph Collection 



expediency It was back in 1 •? . when 

Kenneth (iihson. an engineer, pm Ills 
feelers out about tile- possihihtv of his 
becoming the first Black mavor o' 
Newark. New Jersey, the former 
mayor and sever il members of his 
adnnmsn ation lux mg found theinselxes 
behind bars tor corruption. 1 he l.ugcst 
s ii\ m the state was up foi grabs. C iibson. 
sin* said, urged Blacks ami S atinos to 
i * Mile together, to form a coalition, to 
diore up his chain cs ot winning. 

" I hex 1 . 11 m’ together xxtih (iibson- 
Bl.uk supporters, and when he won Ills 
election, the Hispanic erniinumtx was 
burned." At k\M that's Kos.id.i'* ice ollection. 

1 reminded her that iiunx Blacks 
helped to elect In r to het mink ilmanic 
seat, and that when she won, there \\,i% a 
t horns ot Black folks mx mg tin. identic al 
thing about her. 

Not so. she retorted Sin also noted 
that both, groups need to place a greater 
emph asis on education betoie ibex i,m 
even consnlei coming together foi a 
puce of the polun al or sen ul m non pie. 

Mease l x mis. president of ihe 
Paterson chapter of the NAAcT. abo 
pooh-poohs the idea that there* k 
trillion between Blacks and l .minis, 
h n allx t *r iiatn ti tally. 

I his is abst dutelx not 1 1 in* 
Ixerxbodx’s gist hiuv on thru own 



home turf." she said. When she was 
reminded that Black and Hispanic kids 
at a local high school were going at each 
other like darker versions ot the lets and 
the Sharks of Westside Story. I.xans 
quickly added that the brouhaha was not 
between Blacks and 1 lisp.mics alone, hut 
also between Puerto Ku.m and 
l )onnnK an students. 

I thought perhaps the anger amongst 
the youngsters reflected the feelings 
expressed by their parents. 

like Rcwada. Lvans also recalled a 
dialogue that took place* between both 
groups. StJinexxh.it more recent. I‘>N4. A 
Hispanic youth had been fatally shot hv 
a police officer. Several from tile Latino 
community met with members of the 
Paterson NAAC'P chapter, requesting 
support for the tamih ol the dead youth. 

Most Blacks involved in the’ NAAC'P 
and others, she recalled, lefused to lend a 
hand because they tell that the Hispanic 

“Everybody’s just busy 
on their own 
home turf.” 

Eiease Evans, 
president, 

Paterson Chapter, 

NAACP 



population did not reallx want anxlhmg 
to do with Blacks hut were onlv coming 
io then, at that time because thev 
themselves were m pam. 

About rlie race toi maxoi. Iw.uis said 
Bl.u ks and I lispauies might join hands to 
cSci l a person ot color to the position. 

Now. all ot ibis is \eix nice These 
two mmmumtx leaders are xerv polite. 
\eiv positive in how thev describe the* 
situation bctxxcen two groups that find 
themselves on the* boitmu rung ol the 
si k .cl al ladder. 

I wish I had sin h positive lepoils as 
these two women. As i hiet chaplain of 
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the Passaic County Jail, which is 
predominantly populated with Black 
and Hispanic inmates, I recently 
encountered a large contingent of 
Hispanic inmates who balked at the 
thought of having to worship together 
with Black inmates. Can you believe 
such absurdity? 

Blacks, who inundate most ghettos, 
seethe at the sight of Hispanic merchants 
who work day and night to maintain a 
business, forgetting that those same empty 
buildings were available had they taken a 
risk to invest in a particular enterprise. 

In too many instances, neither group 
trusts the other, and the larger society 
exacerbates divisiveness because it sees 
what Blacks and Hispanics as a wh<4e 
appear unable to see: that coming 
together would mean extraordinary 
power for both groups. 

Perhaps readers will say, “Well, she 
isn’t giving us much to go on 
concerning the alleged rift.” That's 
because most times, all there is is an ugly 
undercurrent in one group about the 
other. Yet, for the record, everyone 
pretends all is well. 

Perhaps one day it will be, and 
the finger-pointing, distrust, and ugly 
innuendo will cease. Arturo Schomburg 
would like that, thank you very much. 



Family Educator 

Pre-College National Mission Programs seeks persons to 
develop and implement comprehensive family education 
program and family support services; serves as a liaison 
between teaching ream and students’ families; maintain 
regular contacts with families of each student and serve a* a 
resource to parent advisory committee 

REQUIRES: Master's degree in education, social work, 
counseling, communication or related area Minimum ivu> 
years related experience in an educational program for 
deaf/liard of hearing students Fluency in sign language 
Competitive starting salary and excellent benefits package 



TO APPLY, send resume and cover letter or corne to 
Gallaudet University, Personnel Office . 800 Florida Aienue 
.YE, Washington, DC 20002 HOC 




community because they have little 
consequence on the most needy.” 

During the election, President Clinton 
proposed offering a SI, 500 tax credit for 
the first year of postsecondary study for all 
high school graduates from families 
earning less than SI 00,000. To retain the 
credit for the second year, the student 
would have to maintain a 13 average and 
stay off drugs, defined as having no felony 
drug convictions. Another proposal he 
made would allow families paying for 
higher education to take a SI 0,000 tuition 
tax deduction. 



All higher education advocates agree ! 
that increasing financial aid for students is j 
needed and that concerns over the < 
financial aid picture are justified. A recent 
study that tracked 25,000 teenagers over 
mx years found that family income • 
counts more than race, ethnicity, sex, or ; 
achievement test scores in determining ‘ 
the expectations and future education of | 
the group. j 

The study, conducted under contract ; 
for the U.S. Department of Education by ; 
the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago, focused on j 
potential barriers to choice and access in ! 
higher education. Although a variety of ; 
interpretations is possible, lead researcher ; 
Allen Sanderson said the findings indicated j 
that adequate financial aid could give j 
students from low-income families equal j 

access to higher education. j 

The study showed that only 37 percent j 
of those in the lowest income group 
attended four-year institutions, compared j 

to 74 percent of those students in the most j 
affluent quarter. At least in theory. 
Sanderson said, financial aid could be used * 
to help level the economic playing field ; 

(iarza said that while financial aid J 
issues will be a vital concern for the Latino j 
community during this Congress, two ! 
other areas also require attention: ! 

increasing the funding for programs that j 
prevent high school dropouts and for j 
programs that help community college j 
students transfer to four-year colleges ! 

Fifty- six percent ot Latino college students ; 
were enrolled at two-year colleges m 1994. j 
Garza called the Latino drop-out j 
rate the “greatest leakage point in the ' 

education continuum.” i 



Moreover, according to ACTA 

iourUrnth Annual Statu* Report on 
Minorities in Higher Education, the 



percentage of Hispanics aged 1 8 to 24 
completing high school dropped four 
percent between 1993 and 1994, Irom 
61 percent to 57 percent. The data on high 
school completion rates include students 
who earned either a high school diploma 
or a high school equivalency degree. 
Whites had a completion rate of 83 percent; 
Blacks, 77 percent, up from 75 percent 
in 1993. 

“We're still lagging far behind our 
white counterparts ” said Garza. 



Public Affairs Producer/Host 
Television Services/WBGU-TV 
Bowling Green State University 

Full-time, grant-funded administrative staff position. 
In coordination with the Director of Broadcast 
Services, the Public Affairs Producer/Host makes 
decisions about topics to be covered via 
documentaries, live call-ins and regular weekly :60 
reports.This person will also recruit, train, schedule 
and supervise students who assist in public affairs 
programs, represent the station at community 
events and participate in on-air fund raising. 

Qualifications; Bachelors degree in Broadcast 
Journalism, Minimum of three years experience in 
News/Public Affairs on-air work. Ability to produce 
and host live call-in shows required. Salary 
commensurate wirh education and work 
experience. Submit letter of application, resume, 
sample video, and names/addresses/telephone 
numbers of three professional references 
postmarked by March 21, 1997 to; Human 
Resources (Search M-005), 100 College Park 
Ofc. Bldg., Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, OH 43403. 



BGSU is an EEOIAA employer/educotor 
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r‘ CAMPUS SPOTLIGHT r.S 

A University for All Seasons — 
and for All Peoples 

George Mason University, Fairfax County, Virginia 

by Gustavo A. Mellander , dean , Graduate School of Education 
and Nelly Maldonada de Mellander, Department o) Modem and Classical Languages 



/f' ■. eorge Mason University.' Virginias 

fj -yr premier university m Northern 
Virginia, lias established itselt 
over the past 20 years as a magnet for an 
outstanding cadre of professors. They, 
in turn, have attracted a varied and 
talented student population. Given its 
location, a mere 2n miles from 
Washington. 1). C.. the campus reflects 
the exciting mixture of international 
and multicultural realities which 
permeates the nations capital. 

The university has grown at a 
startling rate, from 32 degree programs 
and 4.166 students in W72 to 1 in degree 
programs and more than 25,000 students 
today, yet its student-oriented philosophy, 
its attempts to customize and treat 
everyone as an individual, leads many a 
student to refer to the “small college, 
caring atmosphere” they find here. It 
thri\es as a place w here the excitement 
of change is an everyday occurrence. 

file university is proud ot its 
state-ol the-art computer network. it> 
innovative new student learning center, 
and its world-renowned performing arts 
center. Proud of being nor, traditional, 
focused on preparing tor the future, the 
university urges students to think, to 
challenge convention, to rethink, and to 
fashion their lives to become leaders m 
the 2Kt t enturv llisp.mil'> are v. ell 
represented, particularly m the School of 
Information Technology and hnginrrrmg, 
the Graduate School of Education, and 
the department of modern and 
classical languages. 

Internationally iccogm/ed figure'* 
freqncntK lei Hire on campus. Former 
hostages ‘I bonus Sutherland and Jereim 
lo\m, Nikita Khrushchevs son Sergei 



N. Khrushchev; the widow ot Malcolm 
X, Betty Shabazz; and innumerable 
Supreme Court Justices. Cabinet 
members. Senators. Congressmen and 
Ambassadors have all enriched student 
life on campus. 

Hispanic luminaries have included 
Carlos Fuentes. Rosario Ferrer. Isabel 
Allemle. Samuel Betances. Jorge Luis 
Borges. Henry Cisneros, and Nobel 
Laureate Rigoberta Mcnchu Tun. 
Cluc.ino, Puerto Rican, and other 
Hispanic scholars have also contributed 
to the ui liver atys reputation. 

The diversity and quality of the 
professors in the Modern Languages 
Department has contributed to an 
admirable and envied increase in the 
number of students studying Spanish. 
I he university's new president. Dr. Alan 
Merten is a strong supporter of foreign 
language acquisition. He routinely urges 
all incoming students to study foreign 
languages. And goes one step further. 1 le 



advices them that however main 
languages thev may already know, they 
should learn two more languages belt tic 
they graduate. 

The Center tor the Smdv ot the 
Americas offers stimulating courses 
covering the Western Hemisphere — the 
diverse and connected regions, societies, 
and cultures ot 1 atm America. Canada, 
and the United States. The C ‘enter 
encourages scholarly and pedagogical 
approaches that examine the local realities 
ot the peoples ot ill** Americas from 
their own perspective . as well as m the 
context of increasing tendencies toward 
a global economy and culture. Qinque 
Aviles's one-man show, LitwhooiL and a 
symposium. “Globalization and the 
Caribbean’ Women. Culture and Policy." 
are among the* events sponsored bv 
the center. 

Tile university celebrated the 
Colombian quincentenary and hosts 
diversity forums. The Hispanic 



’The largest increase 
in student population 
at George Mason 
University over the 
last five years has been 
among Hispanics 

Gustavo A Mcllander, 
dean, 

Graduate School of Education. 
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"Hispanics are 
well represented 
particularly in the 
School of Information 
Technology and 
Engineering, the 
Graduate School of 
Education, and the 
Depa rtment o f Modem 
and Classical Languages / 

Nelly cle Maldonado de Mellander, 
Department of Modern 
and Classical Languages 




ProfcsMon.il Association welcomed 
Guatemalan Rigoberta Menchu Tun. 
the first indigenous person to receive the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

In part because o’ this healtlw foi m 
on Hisp.inies and matters that interest 
them, tlie largest increase in student 
population at Gcoige Mason L’iiiutmiv 
over the past five yea is has been among 
Hispaiik s- — 1 2.3 percent. 

Ibis growth is shglulv higher than 
the growrh among African-American 
students, which increased In 11.1 percent, 
and Asian American students, ;s.~ pen enr 
Scholarship programs have been 
developed to aflord Hispanic and other 
minority students fresh opportunities to 
tackle environmental issues of the ‘"'s 
air pollution, endangered speues. k-s 
of wetlands 

At the undergradiure level. I lispanu 
students are enrolled m even one of the 
universitv’s 2<> academic divisions. Mosi 
are m.tji >rs vv irhm the ( oik ge of Arts and 
Sciences ind m business administration. 

The steady growth of students in the 
Graduate School of bdueaMon where i 
series ol targeted problems hive been 
recently imp1ciikuii.il.an. (eMimoin n* 
the ( ir.niu.iic Si hoofs eommumeni n> 
Jiveisity .mil setvne Masters pio.uam 
in P> areas and two ilmtniil puigi um 
have provided I lispanu > 



opportunities denied earlier genet itions 
Pile number ol 1 lispanu h-. ult' li is 
mi leased five told m the put u\ , . tr*. 
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“External funding of the 
Graduate School of 
Education has doubled 
since 1993, for an 
average of $80,000 per 
faculty member.” 

Dean Gustavo Meliandor 
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student bodv I lie dilfrient b.u k- 
giumd-. pe: sp-. v U' i ' .slid v \pei icin es 
th it our students bring to e.iniptis 
eNpaiul then own Imu/om and greatly 
eiihame then ovei.tll etlucatiolial expc- 
nem e. both lionle nul outsnle the 
i lasMoom 
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the divi'Miv v'' no 1 enjoy on minpiis 
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SUCCESS STORIES • ^ 



Colombian Educators Travel 



* • 



Y^ilar Navarrets, elementary school 
Steadier in Santa Fe de Bogota. 

Colombia, puts a human face on 
die “University for the Americas 
Initiative.” a cooperative venture 
between the University of New Mexico 
and interested educators throughout 
Latin America. 

She struggles to wrap the perfect 
English words around the hopes she has 
for the future of public education in her 
native country. 

Navarrette and 3 <> of her counterparts 
are enrolled, at their city's expense, in an 
intensive eight-week course designed to 
proviue them with the methodology for 
teaching a second language, m this case. 
English. Their impetus is a recent ruling 
by the Colombian government that 
English instruction be provided to all 
children m grades K.-S. 

Hers is the third group from her city 
this academic soar to travel to 
Albuquerque for the training. She 
discusses, in English, the advantages ot 
the New Mexico site. 

“In our country when we .uv riving 
co know English, we don't have the 
opportunity to learn about the uilture. 
When we are here, we can live the 
culture — the food, the music, the 
lifestyle. In this way we tan better 
understand the language that we are 
trying to speak,” Navarrete said. 

The course is being team-taught In 
professors Holly Wilson, Dr. Carolyn 
OKen, Dr. Arne Mane Werner- Smith, 
and !)r. Fred C arrillo, and is part of rhe 
College of Education's Latin American 
Programs m Education (l APE). 
Working with i APE is another L'NM 
entitv. the Office of International 



Technual Assistance :OITFO. The 
two have a collaborative history that 
spans 3 () years. 

Bodi offices had their beginnings 
bringing “technical assistance” to 
ministries of education, explained Dr. 
Cuillernun.i Englebreclu. COE associate 
dean and L.APE director, the idea being 
that American know-how would be 
utilised bv countries like Paraguay and 
Honduras to help local educators 
improve schools. 

Today she said, the locus is on 
bringing l atm American educators to 
UNM.an institution rick 111 bilingualism, 
so they can experience total immersion 
m the U.S. educational system. 

“We are able to do this because we 
have some very renowned Spanish-speaking 



t us* 




pn 'lessors at UNM who can »each in 
either language” explained Englebreclu, 
who also serves as president of UNM s 
Council for the Americas. “New 
Mexico has deep roots m L atin Amenta. 
It's terribly important that we keep this 
contact going for matters of identify as 



well a> economies. 



The Colombian educators say that 
I APE is helping their country forge .1 
closer tie with the U.S. They plan to use 
their newfound English skills to help 
improve communication between the 
two countries and perhaps open doors 
for market opportunities. 

Recent activities bv LAPP and OITFC ! 
include a Master of Arts degree program 
in Fdtk annual Foundations, taught in 
Spanish to university professors from 










The College of Education's Latin American Programs in Education is this semester instructing a group of 
public elementary school educators from Colombia. From left are: Hilda Cardenas; Aide Unas; Miguel 
Navarro, doctoral candidate in Education Administration from Mexico; College of Education Professor 
Dr. Anne Marie Werner-Smith; Pilar Navarrete; Jeaneth Casallos;and Raquel Rivera. 
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El Salvador, the only program of its kind 
in the country. Other programs are 
conducted for educators from Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Chile. The Minister of 
Education and Director of Planning in 
Honduras are among the distinguished 
program graduates. 

The two offices also explore funding 
and host visits each year that might 
initiate future agreements between Latin 
America and LJNM. 

“The LAPE Spanish master’s 
program has served to open up the eyes 
of educational administrators in Latin 
America to the education phenomena. 
The program gives them powerful 
theoretical and research tools they can 
use to better understand the role that 
their administrations can play for their 
entire cc untrv,” said Miguel Navarro, a 
doctoral candidate in Education 
Administration on sabbatical from the 
University of Guadalajara in Mexico. 

Englebrecht said bilingual professors 
from departments across the UNM 
campus have rallied behind LAPE. 
providing intensive one-semester 
internships for the Latin American 
educators in areas such as chemistry, 
foreign languages, business, medicine, 
sociology, law, art education, and more. 

Two years ago. Engelbrecht made a 
trip to Ecuador with Gladis Marcema of 
OITEC and Theo Cervena, director of 
UNM’s Latin American Institute, to 
conduct follow-up meetings with more 
than 100 LAPE graduates. “I saw 
firsthand the actual implementation of 
new programs m these countries based 
on what had been learned here. It was so 
heartwarming to sec the loyalty to UNM. 
Our visit to Ecuador was one of the 
liighliglits of my career” Engelbrecht said. 

The programs benefit both the U S. 
and Latin America, she said. “I think it's 
a two-way street. OITEC personnel and 
College of Education faculty and 
students, as well as community 
members, arc enriched by the contact 
with these visitors from other countries. 
And when they go back, they make a 
big impact by sharing \vlut they’ve 




learned here with other professors and 
students,” she said. "To me this has j the department of modern and classical 

become more than a job. It’s a source of j languages led a discussion about 

true satisfaction." | Hispamcs in the United States. 

I exploring their successes and their 

| tribulations. Of the hundreds of 

This article was prepared in cooperation with the | students and staff sending, ninny shared 

University of New Mexico public affairs department their own experiences of living in 

Northern Virginia and attending classes 
at George Mason. 

7 ; "’ Mason’s outreach programs to local 

ty 7. j high school students provide them with 

' • j opportunities and the motivation to 

. U | seek careers in such fields as education, 

I counseling, engineering, and environmental 

| sciences. Mason’s highly praised Early 

| Identification Program (El P). launched a 

} decade ago, targets eighth grade students 

j from neighboring counties. Students 

having die ability to attend college are 
encouraged and motivated to pursue a 
pre-college curriculum in high school. 
All participants within the program are 
nunorities. More than 300 high school 
students are in the program at this time. 

Mason expects the growth of 
Hispanic students to continue. The 
university’s challenge is to continue to 
provide its own support of this 
increasing population so that Hispanic 
students can pursue their academic goals 
and become leaders in the 21st century. 




Preferred: Campus or lob school experance. 
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Baldwin -Wallace College has a tenure -track position beginning 
September 1997. Ph.D. expected with native or near native 
fluency Candidates should be creative and energetic 
generalists with ability and desire to teach language. literature 
and culture at all undergraduate levels. Rank and salary based 
on experience and qualifications. Women and minority 
candidates are especially encouraged 10 apply Located in a 
suburb of Cleveland, Baldwin-Wallace is a liberal arts oriented 
college with a total enrollment of 4.600 This includes students 
m day, evening, and weekend undergraduate programs, as 
well as MBA and MAE programs Send application. CV, 
transcripts and three recent letters of recommendation by 
March 15. 1997, to Dr. Stephen J. Hollander, Chair, 
Department of Foreign Language! and Literature®, 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 275 Eastland Road, Berea, OH 
44017-2088 FAX 216-826-3021. 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON ,! 

The Natural Superiority of Cooperation 

Hispanic Education Coalition Gaining Influence 



L_ 

As ImihllYil' of education 
.~V=—T. .: advocates UV In influence 

— iLLLtJJJ. 1 — the renewal ol the 1 Iigher 

T.ducation Act ol P>(n, wind) governs .1 
number of federal programs across the 
1 oumrv. I .111110 advoi .lies also \\ ill strive to 
I hive .in impact. 

A number ol I anno organizations in 
Washington commit resources- —lin.mci.il 
.uul lumi.ii I* to education .uKoi.u y 
I hough their .ulvncacv woik .is in*.li\ ulu.il 
org.mi/.itions is limited. thev hav< joiiiu! 
forces under .in umbrell.i organization. the 
Hispanic KhiuiUun Co.iIiiidii Mil-.Ci. 
which is siowlv gaming influence 111 the 
lulls of ( !< ingress. 

" I Im organization helps us h.ive sotm- 
impact." s.ikl Rosie lories, direcioi o. 
publk poluv lor the \\ olimgton-b.iseil 
ANPIRA. wliuh Kh uses much of irs work 
on research .uul conimiiimv oulre.kh on 
eiluc ■ moil issues. ASPIRVs member 
organizations across the cntmtrv provide 
such services as counseling, lin.1iki.1l aid 
mloi uutioii. and training for parents on 
how to be more elfetmelv involved m 
their child's edikation. 

“II each organization woiks on its 
own. m isolation, we can onlv accomplish 
so mik h," she added. 

1 he HT.C group, though quite 
mlormal. without .1 budget and without 
any paid stall, meets regularly to discuss 
wliat individual organizations aie working 
on. w hat loneerns thev might have 
ahotit .k cions in Washington, and in what 
areas thev need help and 1ull.1hor.1uon 
limn the oilier members, who number 
in. ai iv two di >/en 

I be le\.is-based I fispamc Association 
ol t ullegi s and l.amei ^ltie^ ■ I 1 \C L' ■ . she 
onlv national 1 atmo organization in 
Washington diklk.ued to I atmos in highei 
education, will likclv lake the lead m 
devising strategies to deal with the W hite 
1 l* kisr, ( Uiigii and federal ageiu ies. and 
m developing policies to promote the 
advaiu en u lit of 1 atinos in higher edikation 

But tlu‘ oilki members ol the I II C 
will pi. iv vital loles as well I hev include 
the National Piicitu Kk.ui Coalition. 






by Incs Pinto Alicea 



National Council of la R.i/a. Mexican 
Amcru.m legal 1 )etense lund 
(MAlOTTi. National HT.P-C.mip 
Association. 1 eaguc of United 1 atm 
American Citizens (1 Ul AC) National 
I. ducauonal Service Centers. Inc., Cuban 
Ameru an National Council, and National 
Association of* Bilingual Education. 

“We felt tile need for partnering with 
other major Hispanic organizations, ami 
we felt the MTC was an important 
vehicle to do this." said Brent Wilkes, 
director of policy and development for 
l Ul AC', winch spomois the hugest Talent 
Search juogr.un, .1 federal educational 
outreach program, and provides other 
services 10 1 atmos. 

Jacob braiiY. director of legislation and 
polu v lor 1 IACU and a long-time HT.C 
member, explained that most of the I anno 
organizations in Washington have varied 
agendas. Many conduct rcseaich and 
provide- services. Since most aie 
nonprofits, tluv are hunted by law m the 
amount of advocacy work they can Jo. 
They are abo limited because they receive 
funds from foundations that often do not 
otter grants toi advneaev work. Also, these 
organizations focus on a variety id issues, 
such as health, laboi. language rights, and 
immigration, but most do assign at least 
one staff member the job of following 
education issues 111 Congiess and at federal 
agenc ies, he said. 

1 he National Puerto Ruan Coalition 
l.NPRCi. a civil rights organization, 
advocates lor educational issues on a 
limited basis for the reasons <a.itcd earlier. 
Inn the organization wants to have a role 
m tile legislative pun. ess and has found 1l1.1t 
the \ II C is one of the best wavs to do gist 
that. said Icmnc loi ics, NPRCk ducc 101 ol 
public policy. 

“We focus on so many issues that we 
don't have time to concentrate on just 
ediic anon." said Jennie lorres.“But edikation 
is one of our m,i|or issues, and th.it is whv we 
are involved in the- II 1 .C. and that o vvlicic 
we get most ol our information." 

Membeis s.ud tlkv c.mv a certain 
amount of doui m some circles of 
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C ongress. but limited resomces tor 
advocacy work, small membership bases, 
and efforts by Congress to further restrict 
the abiluv of nonprofits to lobby have* 
challenged the group. 

"Were credible to certain members 
who represent Hispanic communities, hut 
hev on d that we haven't reached chat level 
whore we have a lot of influence with 
other members," said Jennie Torres. 

“ The IILC has done a lot of positive 
things in getting provisions passed and 
defeated, said 1 Ul.AC's Wilkes. “But the 
1 ITU is not in same league" as other 
advocacy groups. “ lluv have staff, and 
they get millions of dollars pumped in to 
them on behalf of their cause. Because 
we don't have that, the community is 
taking a beating. 

“We also don't have huge constituencies 
backing our efforts," W likes added. 
“I.Ul AC* lias loti. non members. Ir would 
he more helpful if we had .V) nullum 
members." he savs, referring to AARP. the 
American Association of Retired Pei sons, 
so MTU could tell the members of 
Congress “if vou turn against tis, were 
gonna turn you out.” 

But Wilkes said that the 1 ITC is 
unujiie m the 1 atmo community. 

"1 anno organizations traditionally 
have not cooperated a lot " Wilkes said. 
“We're like Coke and Pepsi competing for 
the same Joll.us We need the groups to 
band together for a common objective, but 
we seem to have a hard time doing tha f . 
The 1 1 TC has done a muc h better job of 
rli.it because we are policv folks who just 
want to have an impact on jsolu y. Wc’te 
not the top-level people." 

Jennie- loires tgrccd. saying HT.C 
members bring their strengths to die 
organization and find ways to bring their 
different constituencies logether. Tor 
example. MAI 1 >M*. which is headquartered 
in 1 os Angeles, reaches out to its contacts 
m the West while the Cuban American 
National ( tunic il coiituts mam members 
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Latino USA on aTightwire 

Broadcasting in 200 Communities across the U.S. 



bx lues Pinto Alicea 



s the pea nmal debate on whether 
taxpayers should continue to fund 
J [ jLpublic broadcasting intensities, a 

radio show that is growing in popularity 
among Latinos nationwide is finding 
itself" caught up in the storm. 

Liiimo l XT, the only nationally 
broadcast English-language Latino news 
and cultural program, airs on 2lM) radio 
stations across the country. The weekly 
half-hour show was created in IW3 by 
the ('enter for Mexican American Studies 
at the University of Texas at Austin and is 
produced jointly with the university's 
radio station. KUT-l-M Radio. 

The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting has been a major source of 
support for the program, according to 
Christina ('tie' ms . Littno l XT's executive 
director “One of the challenges we face 
is this environment of whether tax money 
should stippoit public broadcasting. NX e're 
on notice, so we've been cutting back .” 

Cuevas said the program has other 
supporters. including the Lord 
Foundation, the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the University of Texas at 
Austin, the National Public Radio 
Information Fund, the ARC !() Foundation. 
Anheuser-BiiM h Companies. Inc., the 
('oca ('tila Company. Inc., and /*//.</><ifii< 
magazine. but finding additional sources 
is important and is a constant struggle, as 
it is for any public broadcaster. 

Maria F'nnlia Martin, executive 
producer of latino ( XT. said most 
minority public programs tend to 
struggle more tli in do other public 
broadcasts because the minority programs 
often are newer and less established. 

She sa;d too that m the past some 
Latino radio programs were of such 



poor c]italii\ in sound and content that ii 
was difficult lor them to garner funding. 
luifiiro l X I strives for the high quality 
of National Public Radio broadcasts so 
that it earns the respect and support 
needed to keep the funds flow ing. 

Cuevas and Martin are optimistic. 
They want to expand the program to 
one hour and increase coverage ol i atm 
American issues "Latin America is a big 
\oid m the U.S. media," said Martin. 
“There is no consistent coverage." 

Cuevas aKo wants to expand the 
number o f adio stations that air the 
program, and has alreadv succeeded in 
getting the show broadcast in Europe 
through the Armed Services Radio and 
Television Network. 

fifty -two shows per vear are created 
and delivered on a budget of nearly 
$75u.(lO(i bv a staff of two pioduceis. a 
technician, and a host. Maria ITmojosa 
of National Public Radio fame. 
I hnojosa. who is based in New York, 
reports regular! v for NPRs Mowing 
lulitiou . All ! h \ CVusu/cie,/. and 
Wirkrthl lulitiou shows. 



riiough the show is produced h\ 
pmlessional |ournahsis students from 
the uimersity play an important pari, 
assisting in all aspects "to see up close 
how a national production i s done." said 
Cuevas. 1 reclame repoiters from ac ro\s 
the United States . ontrfhure stones for 
the show. 

1 lie show has a maga/me format. ! lie 
first live minutes provide a summary of 
the week s news. I hrec feature segments 
follow, two on public affairs issues and 
one on a c ultural issue, pei haps show i asing 
a new book or author. 

Within the segmenrs. tln-mes and 
siruciure vaiv. In one lomm. latino 
leadc rs discussed the limes that advance 
and impede umt\ between and among 
I atino groups. Anothei show featured a 
youth speak-out on the 1U‘)(, piesulenti.il 
election. A c o-producuon with Youth 
Radio, of Berkeley. Calif., the program 
oiiered perspectives c >1 voting people 
across the countrs on topics im hiding 
voter participation, partisan politics, 
affirmative action, immigiation. and the 
economy. Another show focused on 
I anno victims of the terrorist bombing 
m Oklahoma. 



" Latin America is 
a big void in the 
U.S. media. 
There is no 
consistent coverage.” 

Maria Emilia Martin, 
executive producer, 
Latino USA 





Cuevas said Luiiitio l ~SA cries in 
national stories to find that angle that 
would be ot particular interest to the 
Latino community. 

“We look for that unique perspective 
on issues that people care about, that are 
timely, and that von wouldn't hear 
anywhere else," she said. 

The funding challenge is not the 
only oik the program fa* es. Cuevas said 
the pool of talented and trained Latino 
broadcasters is limited. She and 
Martin are on a constant crusade to 
encourage more 1 atino students to 
consider careers in bicadcasting. Martin 
said that being situated on a university 
campus is a real advantage in their 
efforts to recruit Latinos into the field of 
public broadcasting. 



“Clearly there are tensions.’' Cuevas 
said. “But people play that up too much, 
that we are so against each other.'* 

“These programs will provide listeners 
with in-depth reports illustrating the 
diversity of issues critical to different 
Latino origin and age groups, as well 
as themes that unite this growing 
population, and efforts to forge a unified 
voice.*' said C Texas. 

Martin said th.it while the number of 
Latino listeners ot /. nine ( \S.-1 is 
growing, the show’s primary audience 
is non-Latino. One ot the show's 
primary goals is to promote cross-cultural 
understanding among Latinos and also 
between Latinos and imn-1 alums. 
Appealing to the non-latino audieiue 
adds another challenge. 



“We don’t want to divide people, and 
we don't want to present a reality that is 
separatist.” Martin said. 

Instead, the show tries to deepen the 
public’s understanding of the Latino 
community, its many facets, the culture, 
and the issues that are of concern, 
Martin said. “The show gives Latinos a 
voice. There really is nothing else that is 
a consistent vehicle for Latino political 
perspectives, arts, and culture. It is 
important for the health of a society 
to luve all of its members reflected in 
the media.” 

Gilbert Bailon, a newspaper editor in 
1 Lilias, Texas, and former president of the 
Washington-based National Association 
of Hispanic journalists, praised the 
program for its “range, depth, and 
breadth of issues covered that are not 
available on mainstream radio or TV or 
in print.” His organization honored the 
show m !*>% with a President's Award 
for Hxccllence m programming. 

“The show has developed a 
pioneering sound for radio listeners and 
continues to grow in visibility and audience 
recognition.” he said. 

For more information on Luino l SA , 
send e-m.nl to lusata npr.org or 
http: ’ www.utexas.edu coc 'kutlatinousa/. 



“Latino students are absolutely 
rc-cnergized by seeing a professional 
operation that talks about them and is 
run by them." Martin said. 

Initially, latino l SA was launched 
locally but quickie garnered grant* to air 
nationally a show that appealed to 
Knghsh- dominant latino*, a population 
that is often forgotten bv the media. 
( 'uevas said. 

“That population is looking for 
something that speaks to its interests," 
said C ’uevas. 

Serving a population of diverse 
backgrounds can be trie k y, she said, but 
she and her staff strixe every week to 
balance the different perspectives. 



<f We look for that 
unique perspective on 
issues that people care 
about, that are timely, 
and that you wouldn f t 
hear anywhere else ” 

Christina Cuevas, 
executive director, 

Latino USA 
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Plugging into the College 

of the Future 



W hat s ahead for colleges in the 
next century? Virtual reality 
and cyberspace. Holographic 
classrooms. Surfing the net. More 
schools without walls. 

Jennifer Jarratt of Coates and Jar rail. 
Inc., a futurist company based in 
Washington, D.C., foresees universities 
expanding their markets, increasingly 
using distance learning and other 
forms of information technology to 
reach students outside of then* 
geographical area — students who can’t 
come to the campus. 

“With distance learning, universities 
can serve students all over the world,” 
says Jarratt. “Some of the most enterprising 
areas of higher education arc in Australia 
and the Pacific rim countries, which 
don’t have access to a growing number 
of students. They recognize that the 
countries around them are underserved 
by their educational institutions and 
can’t meet the educational needs of their 
constituents,” she continues. 

According to Jarratt. if current trends 
continue, colleges of all types will 
witness an increase in adult students. “In 
the past, we haven’t seen them as a 
proper market. The problem is they’re 
not free to come to colleges during the 
day, and professors don’t like to teach 
during the evenings. Professors will have 
to do tliis says Jarratt. 

She predicts that over the next 
20 years, postsecondary institutions will 
evolve and become more available to 
students of all ages. “We will see changes 
in the institutions, state law. and state 
attitudes,” she notes. 

Ci. Parker Rossman concurs that 
changes will occur in higher education. 



hy Joyce Luhrs 

with distance learning the wave of the 
future. “Distance education via electronic 
telecommunications is going international 
quickly We see a great deal in the 
Hispanic world outside of the U.S. 
There are excellent programs in Brazil 
and C’osta Rica. The question remains to 
what degree the invisible on-line 
university is prepared to deal with the 
real needs of students. All education will 
be tailored to meet the diverse needs and 
talents of each student,” he says. 

T hose who don’t speak English 
or another language well. he 
projects, will use distance education via 
telecommunications to download material, 
then play it ewer and over until they 
understand it. “Automatic translation 
materials will be available.” he adds. 

Rossman. author of The limcrgii:# 

1 1 orlJiriili' lilcitronii l j/imsiry, and 
working on a sequel, sees the future of 
postsecondary education aligned with 
distance education. 



“We will serve those who can’t afford 
to come to a campus. Students won’t 
need to drive a long way. They will work 
from a computer at home.” he notes. 

Students who can afford it will live 
on the college campus, but they will 
find a very different kind ot college 
environment. “U will focus more on 
counseling individuals and will be more 
seminar oriented, lectures will be 
presented on videodisc. Professors can 
bring in lectures on-line,” said Rossman. 

Jarratt noted that technology will 
help many educational institutions m 
several Asian countries that can’t meet 
the needs of their students. “But by 
opening up to the Internet and developing 
customized programs that deliver the 
coursework at the required tune, their 
students’ needs can be met. Information 
technology makes it all possible. For 
example, if you wanted to get a degree 
at Oxford University in England, you 
could get it without attending the 
institution. Higher echelon institutions 



“With a large 

Hispanic-serving population 
in the U.S., colleges and 
universities should have 
an alliance with a large 
Hispanic college elsewhere 

Jennifer Jarratt, 

Coates and Jarratt, Inc. 
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like I larvard and ( Oxford miglir not have 
to compete lrnmediatek ! lowexcr. the 
economics might require ch.it thev pet 
involved at some point. 1 he\ could 
market a special session at these 
institutions vvirhour making it be .ill of 
yotir decree.*' she \avs. 

The average state institution will rake 
advantage of its technologic il capabilities 
and satellite stations to reach a wider, 
broader audience, but will have to 
maintain quality standards, (ir.iJu.itmg 
from a university will mean becoming a 
peer with others at i particular lex el. 
demonstrating accomplishmem within 
a disc ipline. 

Jarratt believes that universities w . uld 
have to watch the educational goals that 
are achieved through distance learmnp. 
"( Graduates will have to show something 
for their learmnp I hew will have to 
show that thev hive been recognized 
bv their peers a> h.ivmp misterv in a 
partic ular field.' 

Jarratt believes that initiatives and 
pedicles aie needed to make technological 
advances available both to the well-off 
and to the poor “We need some 
nutianves for universal access. We need 
to hook up even one in the public 
librarv and m post offu es.'slve sj\s. 



i 

"By the year 2025, 
people of Hispanic 
background will be fully 

drawn into U.S. society /* 

* 

Jennifer Jarratt. 

Coates and Jarratt, Inc. 
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She points out that community 
colleges have alwavs been more 
entrepreneurial and willing to address 
educational needs in their particulai 
% ommunities. "They are more willing 
to listen to the customer and find out 
what is needed. Thev are already the 
leaders in tins area." she says. 

Rossm.m predicts that community 
colleges will continue to work with 
students who live nearbv. with these 
institutions bringing in different 
resources to meet students' needs. "Thev 
will he more able to deal with all kinds 
ot students. The commumtv college has 






fe State~run schools are 
teaching how to use 
technology in practical 
demonstrations. These 
schools will be more 
important to business 
[than will ivy league 
schools] because 
business needs 
people who have 
practical experience ” 



Marvin Cetron, 
president, 

F orecasting international 



to he oriented to meet the needs of the 
people m Us gcogr.ipiuc.il area and work 
with people of all ages, cultures, and 
languages, which hasn't been easy in the 
p.M. with limited resources. All that's 
new <m the Internet and the World 
Wide Web networks wiil be available to 
them." he said. 

He sees the umvcTMtv ot tlu future as 
a global institution, “more oriented to 
the particular individual and organized 
more around bask problems ot society. 

I he present university is oriented 
around subject areas. Working together 
on a global basis, the problems that the 
world addresses are interdisciplinary. To 
solve world problems, such a> hunger, 
require > bringing the great minds in the 
world together through research. Junior 
high school students will need to learn 
how to do research of their own. and as 
they move up the educational ladder, 
thev will be working with other 
prominent researchers." sav s kossman. 

He presents the idea of a “world 
brain" where everyone is working to 
solve the same problems. "This w ill make 
it possible for students to participate 
and conduct research around the world 
via a worldwide electronic universitv." 
said kossjnan. 

Futurist Marvin C'etpui. president of 
Forecasting International and co-author 
of luiuniiu'n,]! . . s.ivs that m 

their teaching, teachers and professors 
will have to be oriented toward the 
practical. "Businesses will look at 
experiences of a student on a practical 
level, not just at the knowledge they 
acquire. Ivv league schools are teaching 
knowledge tor the sake ot knowledge, 
lint the state-run schools are teaching 
how to use teHmologv in practical 
demonstrations I liese 'dumb will be 
more important to business because 
business needs people who have practical 
experience.” he said. 

Jan t believes that postsecondary 
instm -s wdl have to develop alliances 
with .er institutions to address the 
lowe* educational level ot manv 




o 






Hispanic* coming to the United States 
from parts of Mexico and Central America. 

"They still will have difficulties in 
higher education over the longer term," 
says Jarratt. "It is in the United States' 
national interest to improve the 
economy of Mexico. This will require 
more alliances with colleges and 
univers.ties m the U.S. and Mexico. 

“With a large hlispanic-serving 
population in the U.S.. colleges and 
universities should have an alliance with 
a large Hispanic college elsewhere. This 
will help to bring into play the natural 

education the cultural and historical 

roots of those groups, and this 
natural cdmation will be broadened for 
colleges serving Hispanic communities." 
said Jarratt. 

Jarratt predicts that by the year 2n2 r >. 
people of Hispanic background will be 
fully drawn into US society. “This is 
similar to the Italianx.They brought then- 
own culture, and it will be a lot easier to 
integrate all of that into the larger 
society, especiallv when they realize 
they're not limited to what is taught at a 
university. They can lake what's taught at 
another institution." she said. 

Cotron sees education as the key for 
Hispanic* to achieving financial siu ecss 
in a capitalist society. “We need to have 
people dunk m a hioadei sense. T hose 
who aren't computer literate will not be 
able to make it in the next century. We 



“All education will be 
tailored to meet the 
diverse needs and talents 
of each student 

G. Parker Rossman, 
author, 

The Emerging Worldwide 
Electronic University 



will have the college without walls 
because students will learn using the 
Internet. We have to gel kids computer 
literate quicklv. We must create a Nr^/mr 
Srirrl equivalent of a computer liieracs 
program for kids “ he says. 

Much remains to be done to U'ing 
technology into schools and make the 
buildings accessible eleetionic.dly and to 
tram teachers how to use electronic 
learning in their classrooms. 

“We require some more output from 
the K-12 system to get young people up 
to par to prepare for higher education. 
Some initiatives are going around the 
country to bring move of K-12 into the 
electronic world. Many of the buildings 
aren't configured for tci hnology. I hey 
don't have the systems to move n. a plug 
immediately," says jarratt. 
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in Honda, and the National Hueito Kuan 
C oalmon i. amasses menthols in the north- 
eastern part ot the United States to 
pressure members ot'Congics or inllneiue 
education legislation on bell. ill of I atinos. 
she said. 

‘T.verybodv Hups m." she s.tui. adding 
that dns means at times one group olieis 
to make copies while anothci make' 
phone i ails oi sends taxes. 

Jennie Torres said the I IbU helps not 
only the latino u)miiiiiiiii\ have a \ouc 
on education issues m Washington but also 
helps many young I atinos learn about 
advocacy work. Ihc 1 -1 1 • C is a blend of 
veteran actiwsts. knowledgeable about the 
workings of Uongress and the details m 
education legislation, and ot no\ues, who 
often die feeling ovei whelmed b\ the uish 
oi legislative work. 

"If \ou are coming m new, vou have a 
jot of catching up to do." she said." 1 here 
is not much room for explaining things, 
lint it is a great learning experience.” 

C » roil p members admit that it would 
be ime to have a suit and a budget so the 
organizations could concentrate more on 
advocacy work and boost then inllneiue 
m l ongiess 

“If there weie one stall pel sou funded 
just for Hi ('.that would be of help," said 
Jennie lories. 

Hut they arc quuk to note that 
there is little room toi .i sepaiate 
organization dedicated solely to .kInoc.kv 
work on education issues on helialf ol the 
1 anno organization. 

"We need to support and Micngihcn 
those organizations that exist," Rosie 
Torres said. "If We keep neat mg new 
organizations, it siphons of! the rest nines 
that exist." 
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And in This Comer, 
Mayor Debbie Jaramillo... 

Feisty Activist Restoring Santa Fe 



S anta He's Mayor I )ebbic Jaramillo is 
the only oiu* of si'wn siblings 
without .1 college degree. “! 
used to say that college would destroy 
all that great common sense ! had.” 
said Jaramillo. 

As the first woman mayor and first 
grassroots mavor of Santa Fo. N.M.. a 
high school dropout who earned her 
CiEI) a few years hack. Jaramillo has 
become a role model and teacher for 
groups throughout the country. 
Although she believes that higher 
education opens doors, she has proved 
that Hispamcs and women like herself 
don't need to wait for degrees to engage 
in polities and speak their minds. 

1 his once-shv secietarv and mother 
of three began her career m politics 
1 5 years ago, w hen she felt it was time to 
speak to the needs of Santa he's 
long-term but silent I hspanic coinmunitv 
“Natives traditionally don't oppose 

things We have alwa\s had that 

live-and-lct-live attitude” said Jaramillo. 
“Hut I started using the slogan. ‘You're 
welcome m our home, but don't 
rearrange the furniture.''' 



by Michelle Adam 

She joined her husband in protesting 
the development of condos on 
neighborhood park property and heavy 
commercial use of historic residential 
property in their predominantly 
1 hspanic west-side community. Their 
concerns went unheard by the council. 
After a three-year mobilization against a 
proposed five-lane highway through 
their neighborhood. Jaramillo ran for a 
council seat and won. 

“I saw the need to speak up for a lot 
of people. . .for the history and culture 
of Santa be that were being lost “ said 
Jaramillo. She and others had become 
tired of watching long-term Hispanic 
residents and o«S(> years of Santa be's 
culture being squeezed out of town by 
over-inflated real estate prices hicariv 

MJ.uimi homes on average) and 
high-end tourism. In the last decade, 

I hspanic s have become a minority in 
this Sangrc IV C'risto Mountain c it v. 
and the humble dow mown streets of 
music and of “ahuclos" sitting on park 
benches have been replaced hv 
lugii-pric ed galleries and wealthy 
transplants who came to Santa be to 
escape a competitive world. 



Jaramillo was described as a “voice in 
the- wilderness” by the local Santa be 
Reporter after winning her first council 
seat in l^XK. She fought local 
development and irresponsible growth, 
not through academic understanding of 
the issues, but through direct experience 
of growth’s negative effects on her 
community. What she lacked in formal 
education, she learned through trial and 
error, as well .is from her husband and 
politic.'! partner, who had 17 years 
experience* in government. And when 
other councilors told her that she wasn’t 
up to speed to serve on committees as 
important as development. Jaramillo 
merely explained, “I was as much up to 
speed bv virtue of growing up m town 
and listening to the people.” 

Jaramillo has become a voice for 
cities and towns nationwide that a.e 
equally concerned with losing their 
c uliuie and sense of community. She has 
boldly plac ed community value's ahead 
of the commercialism that drove so 
many of her neighbors out of Santa be. 
And although her agenda was unpopular 
and bolder than some would have liked, 
m 1'J‘LV Jaramillo successfully moved from 
a five-person grassroots team to becoming 
the first 1 atina mayor of Santa be. 

“I ran on issues." said Jamarillo, sitting 
m the major's office m her typical 
cc>wbo\ boots ami black jeans. 
“ 1 hmughout the campaign people were 
saving. ‘she doesn't have a chance.”' Her 
unexpected win drew attention 
natmnw uie. from the l.o* An\*cle> Hnie> 
to the Mu// Stud [outihil. “She was a 
hero to the women. She was all the 
things l bsp.mtc women weren’t 
supposed to be.” said Imal g.illcr\ owner 
Lena Hartula. 




"I saw the need to speak 
up for a Sot of people... 
for the history and 
culture of Santa Fe 
that were being lost” 

Debbie Jaramillo, 

Mayor, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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As mayor, Jaramillo has already 
helped more than !,U(Ki locals afford 
homes, and she lias built an initial one 
hundred units of affordable housing on 
XOfi acres of land, tailed “Tierra 
Contenta" Her achievements have 
surpassed most expectations, from 
purchasing local water rights and 
downtown land for the community, to 
preparing an industrial park and business 
incubator for start-up businesses. 
Jaraimlio has implemented a successful 
youth mural program to attack graffiti 
and has begun preparations for a 
day-care center for children of city 
employees and low-income parents. 

Although what some might call her 
unpolished comments and ku k of fin esse 
have created enemies locally, Jaramillo 
has received extensive attention 
nationwide from institutions of higher 
education and from inmimimtv 
organizations. Imitcd to speak at 
Harvard’s "Mayors* Institute oil City 
Design" about her successes m 
affordable housing, she described it as 
"sitting in a room lull of degrees 1 could 
never add up in my lifetime." But, she 
added, "I didn't let it mrnmd.ife me" 

J..ramillo has addressed groups at the 
UniveiMlv of Colorado and at I hghland 
University in l as Vegas. N.M., and was 
invited recently to speak at California's 
Polytechnic University in Pomona. 
When graduation ce'vmomes at I a 
Kaza University of New Mexico 
featured Jaramillo as kev note speake*\ 
students described her presentation as 
“the most powerful speech about what 
Hispamcs had lost as a community" 

Jaramillo thinks it odd that she is 
teaching universities what might be 
missing in their curricula. “I find it 
interesting dial all these umveisiues 
have asked me to speak," said larannllo. 
“Do I have something to offer that they 
don't haver" 

jaramillo travelled to Washington. 
DC'., to receive an "Innovations in 
American Covermnent lor *•)(»** award 
from the ford foundation and I larvard's 
John P.Kcmiedv School of Covernmeni. 



“She was a hero to the 
women. She was all the 
things Hispanic women 
weren't supposed to be/’ 

Lena Bartula, 

Santa re gallery owner 



She also received an international "Cuv 
of Vision" award for her emphasis on 
youth and will he getting yet another 
av ,/d from the National l eague of 
Cities tor affordable housing successes. 
Aside from awards. Mayor Jaramillo has 
.uld r essed grassroots, women's, and 
Hispanic organizations throughout the 
country, talking about maintaining 
community and rebuilding pride and 
power among underrepresented groups. 

"Weve lost a loi of oui language. 
We've assimilated so much into ihe 
dominant culture that were losing who 
we are,' she said. 

As mayor and spokespei son. jaramillo 
on. sh.isizes the impoitance ol bringing 
the values of l hspamcs and women mio 
the forefront of politics- the values of 
family, community, i ooperation. slui mg. 
and caring. 

"We have a lot more power as 
women and 1 hspamcs if we get into the 
political levels" argues Jaramillo. “We 



can spicuJ our values and mu wav ol hu 
into the largei e oinmmmv " 

On Jaramillo's ret eiu mp to S.m 
Antonio, lexas, to receive an aw ml m 
housing, a I alma told her how she had 
been inspired lo him im Deal ollicc hv 
jaramillo's example. "Hus Hhpinu 
woman told me that 1 implied her 
hv merelv standing up io inti »sin." 
s.ud J.iraimllc i. 

leu veals m polities has toured 
clooi s foi die mavoi m wa\s dm she 
never dreamed ol as a vuungsiei 
Jaraimlio grew up with lu-ioes mu li is 
Martin Duller King, Jr. and D“Dies 
I lueria. She wa> laiight. ilimigh. to 
"dream e»f big men" inste uD*f du lining 

big du anis 

" 1 liere are great needs to change 
those* so - e ailed tiadiliom «»l vvmneii, and 
to affirm die tine u.idmon ol Miong. 
,u live women.'' she sav ' 

Whc‘llu‘1 seiving as i pounce 
example oi Deals m i>» gioups 
nationvv ide. Jar.iimlD Jt MUMmi m . dm 
value exists at all levels ol edinaUmi 
and m iiieve incnt. 

"All We- ham lo do is liguie mil what 
We* I le'C'el lo eD hc‘s[ [o fit !l) It is not h.»V\ 
smart we aie* It is how we tic sjn.iii 




“It is not how 

smart we are . 
It is about how 
we are smart/' 

Debbie Jaramillo, 
Mayor, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Life, Liberty, and Cruising the Net 

Taking Technology to the Streets 

by Roger Deitz 



emember the bookmobile' Back 
in the IRStK and I%IK, many 
libraries took to the streets in 
bus-like book -laden vehicles to bring 
literacy ro die community. These traveling 
resource centers on wheels were an 
innovation that helped countless 
inner-city, suburban, and rural readers 
access information. A bookmobile took 
the library to the people, especially to 
those who were neither able nor 
inclined to get themselves to the nearest 
branch. Like the Good Humor Mans 
truck, the bookmobile drew an eager 
constituency that learned routes and 
schedules and looked forward to its 
visits. The greatest beneficiaries of the 
bookmobile innovation were senior 
citizens, minorities, the poor, and young 
people in general. 




Well, time marches on! This past fall, 
a Iexas university started taking state-of- 
the-art communications technology on 
the road with its NETmobile, a 38-foot 
trailer containing nine personal computers 
linked to the Internet via satellite. The 
Netmobile project is the first in the 
country to use wireless technology for 
providing Internet access, a feature that 
makes it possible to surf the net from 
even the most remote rural areas. 

“'fins vehicle is unique — you could 
put the NETinobile down m the middle 
of the Belize jungle and use ir. It has its 
own generator that operates oil diesel 
fuel. As long as they can get fuel to 
you, you can interact with people 
anywhere in the world. This opens up 
tremendous opportunities for third 
world countries, everything from e-mail 




High-Tech Road Show 



The NETT mobile, a fifth-wheel trailer equipped with nine personal computers, is bringing the Internet to 
rural areas throughout South Texas using unique satellite technology. Pictured inside it, from left, Ramesh 
Srinivasan and Roland Arriola. 



and distance learning to telemedicine 
and sophisticated engineering.” 

So says Roland Arriola, executive 
director of the Center for Entrepreneurship 
and Economic Pevelopmeni (CEEP) at 
The Uni rsity ofTexas-Pan American, 
and director, too, of the University’s 
Office of Center Operations and 
Community Services (COSERVE). 

The purpose of the NETinobile, lie 
says, is to educate the public about the 
ln-teeh information superhighway and 
the benefits it brings in all fields of 
endeavor, from education to industry. 
The center plans for the NETinobile to 
travel to rural areas in south Texas, 
primarily in the Rio Grande Valley. 
There the mobile facility will introduce 
rural business owners, farmers, 
government officials, and interested 
residents to the usage and utility of 
on-line technology. 

The NETinobile will also visit the 
Valleys urb.m areas, on request. Project 
leaders believe that urban populations 
could benefit greatly from technology 
that is now logistically and financially 
beyond rheir reach. 

Arriola reports that the university 
will follow through wirli other resources 
to help NETinobile recruits benefit 
from the new mode of communication 
and interaction. In the case of schools or 
businesses, the project will also endeavor 
ro help rhem obtain rhe requisite 
technology. “But the first thing we have 
to do is expose the public to the 
information superhighway and how it 
can be of benefit to them,” Arriola stresses. 

“'The purpose of the NETinobile 
goes back to the te< hnology haves and 
have-nots.” said Ramesh Srinivasan. 
director ot international trade and 
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“The purpose of the 
NETmobile goes back 
to the technology haves 
and have-nots “ 

Ramesh Srinivasan, 
director of international trade 
and technology, 
COSERVE 



technology for COSERVE. “Its part of 
the university's outreach program to get 
to those areas that lack the basic 
infrastructure. Some lack basic phone 
lines, let alone having computers. Those 
are the people we want to target, to give 
them access. 

“This is not going to he one of those 
one-stop deals. Its going to be very 
dynamic. As we make trips to all of these 
rural areas, we will assess where the 
maximum demand is tor this technology, 
and we will focus on those areas." 
Srinivasan predicts that users of the 
NETmobile could range from high 
school students who might access 
immediate information about colleges 
and universities to job-seekers who 
could apply for work on-line. 

The service area will include the Rio 
Grande Valley Rural Empowerment 
Zone. Instruction will be in English or 
Spanish and will show the users how to 
access and use the information available 
on bulletin board systems, the Internet, 
and the World Wide Web. The goal is to 
help the participants develop the skills to 
implement and use the technology in 
their workplaces and lives. 

“What is really significant about the 
NETmobile is that it is the first of its 
kind in the nation," Arriola points out. 
“There is no other mobile unit similar 
to this that is totally wireless and has 
two-way Internet transmission. The 



NETmobile makes use of satellite 
technology that isn't even commercially 
available yet and won't be available for 
another year." 

Funding for the NETmobile was 
provided through a S171.7(>4 grant from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce's 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration and from corporate 
partners ACS Dataline, Dell Computer, 
Intel, Hughes Network Systems, and 
Southwestern Bell. 

Arriola concludes, “I predict that in 
the future, you will see them all over the 
country. Ultimately, most school districts 
across the country will have one of these 
units as part of their mission to educate. 
They can also be used by business, 
industry, medicine, public health groups, 
and so on." 

Srinivasan agrees, adding, “Tins is the 
first one in the nation, blit we don't 
want it to be the only one of its kind. 
We want to encourage tubers — 
agencies, entrepreneurs, higher education 
institutions, even others at UT Pan 
American. The success of this project 
couki lead to every state having its own 
NETmobile.” 




“The NETmobile 
makes use of satellite 
technology that isn’t 
even commercially 
available yet and won’t 
be available for 
another year.” 

Roland Arriola, 
executive director, 

CEED 
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EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

PROGRAM 

To assist with the delivery of tutorial, 
counseling and financial services to a 
targeted population of approximately 180 
sludents. A Master's degree in education, 
preferably in counseling, is required. 

Review of applications will begin March 
25, 1997. Send resume, cover letter and 3 
professional references to: Human 

Resources, Box L, SUNY Delhi, Delhi, 
N.Y. 13753. AA/EOE 



EDISON 

STl 'DF.NT -CENTERED LEARNING COIJJRCjE 

DEAN 

WORKFORCE PROGRAMS 

SALARY: NEGOTIABLE 

Located tn Southwest Florida. Edison Community College 
invites applications for the position of Dean of Workforce 
Programs in Business and Technology The successful 
applicant will ceveiop/de'iver/evaluate programs of learning 
m all workforce areas, except for Health Technologies, 
cooperate v/external agencies regaining Florida Workforce 
Development. Florida Performance- Based Funding & the 
Division of Applied Technology & Adult Education (DATAE), 
prepare/submit appropnate grant applications supporting 
occupational programs; initiate & deliver appropriate new 
workforce programs, evaluate costs-benefit data on existing 
programs Minimum requirements include a master's 
degree preferably m business administration, marketing, 
management, post-secondary education, successful 
experience in developing student-centered, outcome- 
focused workforce programs, successful post-secondary 
teaching experience (preferably in a community college), 
successful prior experience in voca'.iona! education 
administration preferred, al the community college level 
preferred 

Apply by March 31, 1997, to: Human Resouices Office 
(8BT-4I), Box 60210. Ft Myers. FL 33906-621U Job fine 
(941(489-9120 

Web site http flvrm edison cc fl.usfcbs htm, 

EA/EO Employer. Smoke-free workplace. 
Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 
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SUCCESS STORIES 



Distinguished Scholar, Gifted Teacher, 
Articulate National Voice 

Arturo Madrid Wins Frankel Prize 



by Amelia Duggan 



"|T afC one toll afternoon. W Itll JIM .1 
| few davs notice, a small group of 
professors. students, universitv st.iff 
and local writers meets informally m a 
comfortable meeting room on a campus, 
Tlio\ gather to hear an award-winning 
Cliic.mo. poet read from Ins work. They 
are drawn to tile event by an imitation 
from a man who lias the power to get 
people excited about ideas. Arturo 
Madrid, Trinity University's Norine R. 
and T. Frank Murchison 1 distinguished 
Professor of the Humanities, has that 
rare gift. And he has used it throughout 
Ins career in higher education, especiallv 
to give Latinos, other minorities, and 
women a voice in American societv. 

His life's work has earned him many 
honors over the years, but perhaps none 
larger than an award given at the White 
I louse. Madrid is a w inner of die Charles 
Frankel Prize m the I Imnanities, an 
award sponsored by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and 



given each year since RJttP to five 
individuals who have made outstanding 
contributions to the public's understanding 
of history, literature, philosophy, and 
other humanities disciplines. 

Madrid was selected for his 
pioneering scholarship on Chicano 
literacy and cultural expression and for 
Ins role m developing the intellectual 
resourc es of the l atmo coniniunuv. 

“An entire generation of Latino 
academics at the nation's cop universities 
owes some part of its suc cess to Arturo 
Madrids work,'* said Clinton, adding 
that Americans of Hispanic heritage 
are the “fastest-growing group of our 
future citizens." and thanking Madrid 
for the impact of his work on generations 
to conic. 

I loiiored this ycai along with Madrid 
weie television journalist 11 I Moyers, 
poet laureate Rita 1 )ove, historian Dons 
Kearns ( loodwiii.and political philosopher 






‘American society needs 
to hear our voices. 
Experience our 
creations. We are still 
at the margins of US. 
institutional lives. We 
need to become 
an explicit part of 
these institutions 






tf&r Arturo Madrid, 

gj recipient of the Charles Frankel 
JbLt Prize from the National 

Endowment for the Humanities 




Daniel Kcmmis. Past honorees include 
writer Eudora Wei tv. news correspondent 
Charles Kuralt. historian Shelby Foote, 
and documentary film-maker Ken Hums. 

"It is extraordinarily exciting and 
heartwarming to be chosen for this 
honor." Madrid said. “It is wonderful to 
he m the company of individuals who 
have made such important contributions 
to the humanities." 

Charles Frankel (PMT-lVf/'J). who 
had a varied career as philosophy 
professor, cultural diplomat, and 
humanities administrator, ardently 
advocated a civic role for sc holars. His 
ideal was the humanist as citizen — the 
scholar willing and able to participate in 
“the effort to find coherence, to restore 
a sense of continuity and direction." as 
he put it. m a modern world that lacks 
"connectedness," and to bring into the 
public arena the insights of the humanities. 

bach \ ear. the Frankel Prize winners 
are chosen from nominations submitted 
In state humanities councils, museums 
and historical societies, binaries and 
archives, public television and radio 
stations, and colleges and universities. 
The National Council on the 
Humanities, advisory group to the 
NEH. reviews the nominations and 
makes recommendations to the NEH 
chairman, who makes final selections. 
1 he President and First l ady bestow the 
award in a special White 1 louse ceremony. 

“ 1 he arts and humanities are essential 
to our growth and renewal as a people." 
said President Clinton about the honor. 
" Through these aw ards we commemorate 
the contributions of distinguished artists 
and scholars whose work reflects the 
strength and ch\ersit\ of Americas 
cultural heritage.'* 
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Madrids career could easily tire three 
workaholics, but he continues to be 
motivated by what he calls his “personal 
praxis.” Like a magician, he is concerned 
with making things appear from out of 
thin air. In his case, it is taking minorities, 
“marginalized people, missing persons.” 
and making them not only visible but 
active participants in society. 

He has worked on this go.i! tor more 
than > years— -m higher education, 
in the federal government, as the 
director of a not-for-profit organization, 
and as the founder of an institute on 
policy studies. 

“Arturo Madrid is a distinguished 
scholar of the humanities, a gifted 
teacher, and an articulate national voice 
for the impact of Hispanic life on 
American culture” said Ronald 
Calgaard. president of lrinity University. 
“Through his numerous essays and 
speeches and Ins sen-ice on hoards and 
commissions. Madrid has given a voice 
to the concerns of the Latino community. . 

Madrid calls the Charles Frankei 
award a validation of his work and 
recognition of the significant contributions 
of the Latino community. He deems it 
critical that those contributions he fully 
integrated into the country’s artistic and 
cultural life. 

“American society needs to hear our 
voices. Experience our creations. I earn 
about our cultural expression. We are 
still at the margins of U.S. institutional 
lives. We need to become an explicit part 
of these institutions.” said Madrid. 

Madrid’s essays, published in the first 
journal of Latino studies. AzlLm. helped 
lay the foundation for Latino literals* 
and cultural studies. As dircctoi of 
fellowship programs of the Lord 
foundation and of the National 
Chicano Council f « »r i liglier Education, 
he helped form the first significant 
generation of Latino academics to 
obtain tenure at the nation's reseaich 
institutions. He also helped create the 
College Hoard’s National I lispamc 
Scholar Achievement Program, a top 
academic recognition program. 



Madrid graduated with honors m 
Spanish from the University of New 
Mexico-Albuquerque. and was elected 
to Phi Kappa Phi. the national 
scholarship society. 1 le was the first 
Hispanic to be awarded the prestigious 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for graduate 
study. He went to the Uimersity of 
C'alifornia-l.os Angeles, to complete his 
graduate work in I lispamc languages 
and literatures. 

He began teaching at Dartmouth 
College m I Wo. at a time when he was 
distressed over the lack of 1 atinos m 
higher education. " There was nobody 



ss An entire generation of 
Latino academics at the 
nation’s top universities 
owes some part of its 
success to Arturo 
Madrid’s work.” 

President Clinton 



that even remotely looked like me or 
had a name like mine,” says Madrid. “1 
realized Latinos were absent, generally, 
across culture.” 

i le worked actively to attract more 
minorities to higher education. At 
Daitmouth. he participated in activities 
to get African Americans, Native 
Americans, and women enrolled on 
campus, and scr\ed as an informal 
counselor to them. He became involved 
in other social causes, including the 
anti-Vietnam War movement and 
support for farm workers — issues which 
stirred his sense of soual justice. 

In TTc, Madrid joined the 
Univeisitv of California in San Diego 
and became pail ol the founding faculty 
of the T hird World Coilege. one of the 
first colleges to recruit minority faculty 
to teach minority students. 

I hree years later, he joined the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota 
to teach Chicano studies. Spanish, and 
1 atm American literature. He spenr the 
next thirteen seals. off and on. at the 
university. Madrid became one of the 
til si C 'hicanos to t hair a major department 
at a university. 1 le also seised as 
executive officer and assou.itc de m of 
humanities and fine arts of UM’s 
( ollegc of l iber.il Aits. 

In TTL .Vladik! took ,i lease of 
absence to direct the Ford Foundations 
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Lanc.i 'age Coordinator 

FuJI-iinu* position for Ltnj'uaj'c Coordinator in 
[•‘remit. Italian and Spanisit. beginning 
September 1'W Preference given to 
ctmlkkucs with I'li 1). in hand by time of appi. 
Hank determined by (|iialifieatioiis and 
experience Demonstrated training and abilities 
to develop and implement innovative levelling 
methods in the area of language, and expertise 
in media assisted instruction Duties include 
supervision and coordination of multi-section 
language courses at elementary, intermediate 
and/or advanced levels, development of multi* 
media lab resources, training, memoring and 
monitoring (iraduate Teaching fellows; and 
collaboration with the teaching lacuitv on 
innovative pedagogical techniques for 
introductory and intermediate and culture 
courses. Willingness and preparedness to teach 
a broad sped runt of undergraduate level 
offerings in language. Native fluency in one of 
the three languages, and near native fluency in 
the other two. proficiencv in English Especially 
encouraged applications from those m 
umlcrrcpcrscmed categories including 
minorities and women. Fur consideration 
address letter of camlidao. 
complete C.V and no fewer 
than four letters of 
recommendation bv April IS. 
IV)V)" to Xoan (•on/ale/* 
Mill, m. (.hair. Komaoee 
Dingtiages. (>9S Park Avc . New 
Wk.N V KIOJI.A V/EOF 



TENURE-TRACK 

ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP 

IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION/RKADINC; 

REQUIREMENTS: • earttud (Juunott? by Auqr.d ’R*)/ wf 
emphasis *n biltnyu«il wluuiion/redrJiny • cethficat on u.- 
eluinentarv find bilingual c-ilt teat urn • 3 years elomenurv 
touching *ilh 3l least one year m bilingual classroom • ability 
to h\3ch muthod courses m Sivirush • demonstrated iwost m 
rcseotcli/proiTitsp of continued scholarly diMnutv • use ol 
msirurtiaiul teclmolotj', prob-rmil 

RESPONSIBILITIES: • list-'.'* cnuist^ in bilingual 
t , ducaiiun. , ri>t).|M.,| • a, sis! m riPve!<i}am , :d o! 
program • work with school districts to tram teachets 

SALARY: Ini S months. !ov\ tliit'.ies with the possibility nf 
summer tonchinq Send letter of interest. nitfu:iiiu?n vdae. and 
names, Jilrlt esses. tolephoiu; "iimbom loulyl of five mim rues 

to Dr Mary Lynn Crow, Center (or Professional Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas at Arlington, P. 0, Box 
19227, Arlington, TX 76019 

located in die irmiei of the Oalijs Fur* Wurth Medoplex 
'hi* Un.viMSitv of levas at Arlington, 
with an enrollment nl about 21.000 students, 
s an affirmative action, equal opporlurnty employer 



(ir.uiiurc Fellowship Program. “I was 
responsible for selecting the best 
academic talent in the l.atmo and 
Native American communities, sending 
them otl tit graduate school to become 
academics,’’ says Madrid. 

In TJSO, Madrid was picked tit direct 
the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsocondary Education and the 
Minority Institutions Science 
Improvement Program, inside the U.S. 
Department of Education. He would 
later stay m Washington working as a 
consultant on educational issues. 

In 1VK3. Madrid made a trip to 
Trinity University* and met President 
Calgaard. His trip was on behalf of the 
National C'hicano Council of Higher 
Education, which he co-foimded. 
and the meeting was arranged bv 
Tomas Rivera, a friend of Madrids. 
About a year later, Calgaard called 
Madrid and invited him to become 
one of the University's visiting 
distinguished professors. 

“But Tomas died that spring, and 
Fomas had been trying to get this 
institute for policy studies on C'hicano 
issues going and I was identified as the 
person who could do that." says Madrid. 

“So when he died, I acceded to that. 

I went off to California to found the 
institute." Named the Tomas Rivera 
Center, it became the first of its kind on 
l atino issues. Madrid was the centers 
director tor nine years. T he Trinity 
University connection continued when 
the Tomas Rivera Center opened its 
lexas office on Trinity's campus in 19XK. 

in PAM. Madrid accepted Calgaards 
invitation to return to academic life and 
became one of Trinity University's 
distinguished professors. 

‘T am. m a sense, a work-a-day 
intellectual. I'm engaged m a range of 
political and intellectual issues facing 
latinos and American society. My 
principal activities are and have been to 
elevate the discourse on the challenges 
fating latinos in American society and 
to assure that the historical experience 
and cultural expression of the latino 




community are seen as valid and 
legitimate aspects of American life." 
says Madrid. 

“Not many of us have a <. hancc to be 
rewarded tor our efforts. 1 was very 
fortunate. We as latinos need to honor 
those individuals who work to integrate 
diversity into the arts and humanities, to 
say ‘bravo’ for then* contributions." 

Madrid makes a plea for honoring 
achievers while they are still living. 

"Recognition is the fuel that keeps 
us going." 

This story prepared in cooperation with 
Russell Guerrero of the Trinity University 
Office of Public Relations. 




RESIDENCE HALL DIRECTOR 

i Suite tmversiiv of Now York. College ;it OnoonLi ins lies 
applications tor positions ol Residence Mall Director 
Those aio ton month appointment's as.ul.ihlo August 
ISW7. The Residence Hall Director coordinates the 
I living/ loam i ng conuniitnls lor a icsidemc hall housing 
appro\imatel\ 2<X) students 

[RESrONSIBII JTIKS: eommumiv development. 
Haft selection and supeiv imoii, personal counseling, 
iacudcmn. and career advising, eo curricular 
[education. group advisement and team committee 
[work. Opportunities lor piolessional developmeut 
liruiv aKo exist in another area ol student 
ides elopment/col lege administration. 
[QUALIFICATIONS: Mastei \ degree in Student 
[Personnel/Development oi a related lield is 
lrelcrred. Bachelor's degree wnh resident e hall 

k or experience in a group living filiation in 
[ required Sabirs is competitive. plus apaiiment 
and lull unisersits bonehts including a tuition 
[waiver 

[TO APPI A: Send lelier ot applkulioii. resume, 
find names, uddicsscs ami telephone numbers 
>t three prolession.il iclerenecs to 

Kmplovmcnt Opportunities 
Bov 11 

211 A Net /.it Administration Building 
Sl’NV Oneontn 
Oneontn. NY 13820-4015. 

Please indicate il vou will lx. attending 
the NASPa/AHW coiiletcixc 
Review of applications will begin March 14. 
1007 and continue until the positions are 11 lied 



St AT Oncnrtta iv an Equal Opportunity ! 
Affirmative Art ton employer. 
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College Life Begins at 40? 

Older Students Fastest Growing Segment 



i 

JjL 

Lawmaker'; in Washington 
■m l*' Vr. ~ r . arc beginning to notice 

liLiUii i the growing population of 

college students over the age of 40 and 
will likely take some action in addressing 
their educational needs as Congress starts 
revamping the Higher Education Act and 
other important education legislation. 

Already President Clinton has said he 
will attempt to expand eligibility for Peil 
Grants to financially independent students. 
This could mean additional funds for older 
and/or part-time students. Only 27 percent 
of undergraduates over 40 receive some 
form of financial aid. Their average aid 
package is about 4o percent lower than 
that of students IS to 24. 

Colleen O’Brien, managing director 
of the Washington-based Institute for 
Higher Education u ohcy. said such attention 
is needed. Students over 40 represent 
the fastest-growing age group m 
postsecondarv education. 

Between 1 970 and 1 003, their enrollment 
in higher education grew 235 percent to 
an estimated 1 .0 million, she said. The 
percentage of 40-plus students increased 
from 5.5 percent of total higher education 
enrollment in 1070 to 11.2 percent m 
1993. Moreover, as the young Hispanic 
population in the United States ages, more 
of these over-40 students will be Hispanic. 

“As the new century approaches and 
as the U.S. pop lation continues to age. todays 
older students might be foreshadowing what 
the future holds for education and training 
that occurs after high school,” said Ernest 
T. Freeman, president of the Education 
Resources Institute, Inc., in Boston, co-author 
with the Institute for Higher Education 
Policy of a recent study. Life titter forty: 
A Xew Portrait of 7 otlay'y and LomoirouL 
Postsciondary Student >. 

“In turn, that education and training 
could have a profound impact on the nation's 
overall economic and social well-being.” 
said Freeman. 

According to O'Brien, lawmakers arc 
starting to see that potential impact. She 
suspects that with the reforms that were 
enacted last year, reforms that stiffened 



by Jries Pinto Alicea 

require merits lor welfare, lawmakers will 
■ c looking more closeb at educational 
programs that serve adults to fill some of 
the gaps. While it is important that 
lawmakers and institutions of higher 
education begin to address the needs of 
older students, too many lawmakers stall do 
not understand what the needs are. She 
hopes the stud\ put together by her 
organization and the Education Resources 
Institute will clarity the issues. 

The needs of 4i )-plus students differ 
from those of traditional students, 
generally age IS to 25. in several ways. 
O'Brien said. The older students are more 
likelv to work full time (57 percent), 
study part time (79 percent), and have 
family commitments. They require class 
schedules, faculty office hours, and student 
services— such as career counseling and 
tutoring — offered at hours that don't 
conflict with the work day. Otherwise, 
studying is not possible. Many also require 
assistance with child care. 

1 he study found that these students 
responded particularly well to distance 
learning programs where they could use 
intcT.ii live television or computers to 
“attend” class miles away from the campus. 

Moreover, many older students return to 
school following a specific event — divorce, 
tor example, or job displacement — and for a 
specific purpose such as career enhancemem 
or personal growth. These factors tend to 
make them more motivated, the study 
found. Many are facing expiring job skills 
at their so-called occupational half-life; 
thus they have a readily perceived 
economic stake m furthering their education, 
the study found 

"This study sends a message to 
institution*- of higher education that thev 
need to he aware of this trend and prepare 
for it.” O’Brien said. “There is a lot of 
opportunity in these students. They are m 
the classrooms because thev want to learn, 
and thev have a lot to offer. While they 
might require some additional time and 
ditleiem attention, they are well worth it.” 

While main of these older students 
received better grade's (40 percent said they 

i 



received “mostly As” compared to 9 percent 
of those IX to 24), it often took them 
longer to complete a degree because of 
time constraints, said the study, which was 
based on data from the U.S. Department of 
Education. American Association of Retired 
Persons, American Society for Training 
and Development, the U.S. Departments 
of Commerce and labor, and the 
American ( Allege Testing Service. 

Universities interested in catering to 
older students must not only ofler flexible 
course schedules and varied student 
services, but they also must address 
recruitment differently. Some universities 
already conduct outreach efforts at the 
kinds of sites frequented by adults. These 
melude work sites, public libraries, 
“hopping malls, and churches, the study 
said. Moreover, many institutions are 
adopting admissions criteria for older 
applicants that stress experience and skills 
learned in prior academic training, offer 
special admissions policies, or waive 
certain requirements. 

The study said p» pie over the age of 
40 represent more than 4t > percent of the 
U.S. population, already have a major 
economic and social impact on the nation, 
and will have an impact on postsecondarv 
education. 

“The demographic wave of students 
over 4() could overwhelm the current 
infrastructure of traditional higher 
education institutions, especially when 
combined with the baby boom ‘echo* of 
students who will begin enrolling around 
the yea i • 20(H)." the study said. 

But David Merkovvitz. a spokesman 
for the Washington-based American 
Council on Education, said that while the* 
population of older students iv steadily 
growing, the younger, traditional students 
will remain an important constituency for 
many higher education insiuutions. 

“It would be tempting to overblow the 
impac t of the older students, but they are 
not displacing the voungei students.” 

tontnmed on /wj»r / 9 
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Arriba Eribes! 

Southwest Architect Has International Designs 



i 



T^loi Kichard A. bribes. the new 
dean of the College of Architecture 
JL at the I’lmriMiy of Arizona. being 
an architect means more than designing 
buildings. bribes believes great buildings 
come from understanding the people who 
are going to Use them- — understanding 
their aspn.uioiis, their needs, and 
their backgrounds. 

*Tve been forever fascinated with the 
continuity of’ design and arelntecture 
and how the history of’ a pku e and the 
culture of a place all inform the creative 
proc ess," he say s. 

bribes lias researched and written 
about manv social issues that have an 
impact on architectural design and urban 
planning. I I is areas of spec lali/atmn 
include cm uoiuncni.il psvchologv. 
fat ilities management, strategic planning, 
and housing policy. 

1 le credits bis hchav mriMu approach to 
architecture to his personal background. 

"Mv work with affirmative action or 
employment in municipal government 
helped me undeistand a whole series of 
situations about housing conditions and 
community structure >ay s b.nbes, “and 
vvh.it was preventing some things from 
happening and encouraging other things 
to happen " 

lie grew up m a predominantly 
Hispanic neighborhood of last [os 
Angeles, where Ins fanniv had moved in 
the nud- 1 ‘JJUs. Somevv liete around the 
seventh or eighth grade, bribes set Ins 
sights on aiclmecnire without reallv 
knowing vvliat a career as an architect 
would entail. One tiling he did know. 

I le knew he would need to go to college. 

"Mv father had a fifth-grade edtu ation. 
and mv mother had a seventh -glade 
education, so it was sort of this big 



hy lana Rivera 



family c\peiimeni to go to the university," 
I .ribes savs. 



At the* time, onlv a few California 
upivcTsities offered a degree in 
architecture. One that did was the 
University of Southern California, 
doing to USC : would allow Uribes to 
live at home while he worked his way 
through sc hool. His choice was made. 

bunion at the time was SI, 000 per 
year --a lot of money to the bribes 
family. His parents went to Bank of 
Americ a and arranged to mortgage their 
house tor a SI • loan to send their son 
Kichard to college for one year. T he rest, 
they said, would he up to him. 




Uribes says that in the ensuing wars, 
he came close to dropping out several 
times hut that lu* had the good fortune 
to receive support and encouragement 
along the way. 

“A lot of people helped me go 
through the university," he told HO. 
"When you grow up in a Hispanic 
community. the community helps you m 
various ways. I hat certain !y was my ease. 
It wasn't just me: it was a whole set of 
family and neighbors and people I met 
along tile way " 

One of those people was a colleague 
lie worked with at an architectural firm 
while trying to complete school. Well 
aware of the struggle bribes was facing, 
the colleague offered bribes .1 loan to 
finish his education. He claimed 
someone had done the same for him m 
the past, and he wanted to pass the good 
deed on. bribes accepted the offer and 
was enabled to complete his coursevvork. 

After graduating, bribes started Ins 
own arc Imcctural practice in Los 
Angeles, f hen along c ame an economic 
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“I thought that 
I wanted to design 
buildings , but I found 
that I really 
wanted to help 
educate architects." 

Richard A, bribes, 
dean, 

College of Architecture, 
University of Arizona 



slump. It was for Lubes a lucky slump, 
one that forced him to reevaluate his 
position. In doing so. lie i Mine to realize 
that what he enjoyed most about having 
his own lii m was the mentoring ol voting 
people who came through the oflue. 

“1 thought that 1 wanted to design 
buildings, but I found that 1 reallv 
wanted to help educate tu lutecis." 
Bribes says. 

That new awareness sent him back 
to US(d with a fellowship to stuck 
gerontology within the architecture 
program As he completed that program, 
another fellowship, one that taigeted 
Mexican Amei leans, helped him achieve 
a doctorate m urban studies from LJSt . 
Mis combined studies gave iiim a xiiong 
planning background. 

Bribes* first te.u lung job took him to 
Arizona State Universiiv (ASUl in 
Phoenix, lie stayed there for 17 vears 
and served in manv capacities- associate 
dean of the College of Arc hitecture and 
Imvironmental I Vsjgn; assistant dean for 
research; director of the llerberger 
('enter for 1 )esign Lxcclleiue: and 
director, the 1 first, of ASIA ('enter foi 
Urban Studies. 

( )ne ol those frosts stands out to 1 i ihes 
as hb most memoiablc. his post as assistant 
vne president lor planning and facilities 
development toi a new ASU campus. 

“ I he west campus project staited as a 
barren agiicultura! field In about iwi' 
and a half \ears. there was a um\ visit v 
out there that Pm preitv pioud of." 
bribes said. 

U HIM' \ \l< o i 1 I i i < » k • 



After his 1? years at ASU. the 
Umvejsitv of New Mexico invited 
hnbes to A!biujiierc|ue to become dean 
of its School of’ Architecture and 
Planning. Fa ibes took the post, arriving in 
July of PJP.V 1 le speaks of his job there as 
a Miami al fit * because he feels so at home 
in the southwest and feels such a part of 
its strong Hispanic culture. A priority 
for him in that location was to get the 
architecture and planning program truk 
connected to the community. 

for the first time, bribes the architect 
designed the home that he and 1 i is wile 
would live m at their new location, in 
the time-honored tradition of best-laid 
plans that go awry, they had jum moved 
into the new home when lie got a call 
hunt the University of Arizona dJAi. 
They wanted him as dean of their 
( ollege of Architecture in Tucson. He* 
wasn't looking to leave New Mexico, he 
sa\s. hut the* international opportunities 
inherent in the UA post enticed bribe's 
to ac cept the other. 

UA Provost Paul Svpherd. on 
announc ing the appointment, said “The 
( College of Architec ture has gamed a 
national and international reputation foi 
Us programs in desert architecture and 
its ties to institutions in Mexico and 
Latin America. 1 know I )ick shares my 
view that building on those strengths 
will enhance the college’s programs and 
its future*." 



When you grow up in 
a Hispanic community, 
the community helps 
you in various ways. 
That certainly was my 
case. It wasn't just me: 
it was a whole set of 
my family , my neighbors, 
and people I met along 
the way." 

Richard A. Bribes 



“This is our region. 
Along the border, we 
have been Hispanic 
longer than we have 
been American " 

Richard A. Erihes 



“We still have the cultural continuity 
that we feel so comfortable with." Bribes 
said about Ins move to Tucson. “And the 
commitment of the university to really 
make this an internationally known 
program is really exciting and encouraging" 

bribes took on his new responsibilities 
at UA m January. Me intends to make 
the UA College of Architecture more 
than a national player. Me intends to 
make it an international leader. 

Regarding the college’s tics w ith Latin 
America. Bribes says, “They Ye going to 
get a whole lot stronger." 

“There’s a tremendous amount of 
i ‘ivdible work that is happening 
throughout 1 atm America" he told I/O, 
“but American architecture and planning 
students are not exposed to it. Instead, 
we send our students on summer travel 
to liurope." 

bribes envisions a huge number of 
exchange programs with l atm 
American schools for students and 
faculty, and possibly a joint doctoral 
degree program. 

"We could be the first school that 
trams its graduates to work on an 
international scale and not be interlopers 
into the region. Because we are part of 
tin* region. Tin-, is our region. Along the 
border, we have been Hispanic longer 
than we have been American." 









ETHNIC STUDIES 




A Dominican Place in the Sun 



Research Institute llluminatrs Past and Present 



by Joyce Lulus 



T he U.N. Dominion] population is 
highk concent! ated m one 
place — New York (hty. It is 
written that emigres returning to their 
other island have a special name: 
dominicanyorks. It is fitting, then, that 
the City College of* the City University 
of New York (CUNY) should operate 
an entity devoted solely to the past, 
present, and future of this population, 
the Dominican Studies Institute. 

The push for an institute came from 
a group of Dominican educators in the 
university system who felt that there was 
a serious dearth of information on 
Dominican issues. Educators at public 
high schools in the uty concurred. 

“It was frustrating lor students and 
scholars to go to the reference section of 
libraries and not to he able to find 
anything on Dominicans." said Dr. Silvio 
Torres-Saillant. the institute's director. 

That frustration became a propellant. 
“This gave us the determination that we 
needed to approach the authorities and 
lobby for the creation of any initiative 
that essentially created knowledge and 
disseminated knowledge on the 
Dominican experience." he said. 

With authorization in 1*W2 from 
Anne Reynolds, chancellor of City 
University of New York, a proposed 
grant for planning a Dominican project 
moved into the critical stage of "allocated." 

Torres-Saillant came from I iostos 
(N.Y) Community College to develop 
the institutes ten-year plan, its vision, 
and its two-fold mission: to produce 
useful knowledge on the Dominican 
experience: and to disseminate this 
information to students, scholars, and the 
larger community in the United States. 



In his view, the institute has already 
developed a track record ili.it makes n 
quite visible. Its achievements include 
two major studies: (Jinu/nryn on /lit 
The lr t in>u t ition<il Llnitity of 
Dominiuiih in Hi ohin^lon I It b’lih and 
Dominium Xar Yoikiis: .1 Sotiociononiii 
I’roftlc. Both studies look at the cultural 
and social adaptations of Dominican 
immigrants in New York C ity and at 
their participation m the labor force. 

The studies show a widening gap in 
earnings between Dominican workers 
and the average worker m the cir\.a gap 
that has resulted m a high poverty rate- 
tor Dominicans. Compared with other 
New York ( Sty populations, 1 Dominic ans 
fare worse. A higher propoition of the 
Dominican labor force was found in 
unskilled, blue-collar jobs tint paid less. 
1 his employment condition was attributed 
to lower education levels, a younger 
population. English language deficiency, 
and the Dominicans* more recent 
migration to the United States. 

The Institute has airc.uk filled 
anoiher type of gap. the* historical 



“L/tt/e credit has been 
given to the heroism of 
insurgent slaves and 
those who took to the 
mountains to find 
alternative societies .” 

Dr, Silvio Torres-Saillant, 
director, 

Dominican Studies Institute 



knowledge gap. says loires-S.iiilanl. in 
publishing Iht Donmih'in ITyuhln. 
.1 \nnon,il I liuoiy. which explores the 
background of Dominicans from 
pre-C ’olomal times to 1 K 

" I his was the first major piec e on 
Dominican history available m English 
in du* United State's snue BUS." he 
reported. Its author. 1 rank Mayo foils, 
linah/ed the manuscript while a visiting 
research professor .u C’uv College*. 

With a grant from the Rockefeller 
foundation, the [iMimic has two fellows 
in residence. part of a three-wear historical 
research study about I Dominicans. 

“We aim io examine Dominican 
historiography and to sticss those areas 
that have been least .mended to by official 
1 )ominu an historians, such .is the role of 
women, the rede of ordinary people m 
history, the role of the 1 Afric an heritage 
m Dominic an society, the' importance* 
of rebellions and insurrections, the 
independence movements from within.” 
vi\' lbi res- Viiliciit . 
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“The more knowledge 
that exists about 
i Dominicans, the easier 
it will be for other 
Americans to treat 
us fairly 

Dr. Silvio Torres-Saillant 



“This period lias been described as a 
harmonious story, but little space has 
been given to the slavery period. Little 
credit has been given to the heroism of 
insurgent slaves anil those who took 
to the mountains to find alternative 
societies. Our research attempts to give 
credence and visibility to tins" 

One of the Rockefeller fellows is 
Daisy Cotco de Eilippiv She formerb 
chaired the foreign languages and LSI. 
department at CUNY's York College 
and wanted to take a break horn 
teaching and concentrate on her 
research, and so she did. l or in years, de 
Filiippis researched the contributions ot 
Dominican women authors, publishing 
two anthologies ot their poetry and their 
shoi t stoi ies. 

With the institute, she is finishing a 
collection ot essays by Domnin an 
women, developing a bibliography of 
books written by Dominican women, 
and planning a monograph, in English 
and Spanish, on their role m literature. 

"The contributions of half of the 
population of the Dominican Republic 
have been left out of the literature. Even 
in cases where women have had a presence, 
they are consistently left out of the 
manuals ami the anthologies. The 
institute is tmng to assist us m filling in 
the missing chapters." she said. 

Her research thus far is finding its 
audience. “The resource documents are 
used in the Dominican Republic b\ 
university students and orher writers. In 
the United States, the materials are of 
interest to the growing Dominican 
population in New York City and 
among graduate students. 

Q IIISI'ANK i ) L I l t > t > K • .• » 



“The time will come when some of 
these people will also make it into the 
lurnculum m high schools. I he 
population is vcr\ hungi\ to know 
about Dominican culture, letters, and arts" 

Eulbright scholar l ilian Uohea is also 
in residence ai the institute, researching 
Dominican women workcis in New 
York City. A sociologist by training, she 
is examining tin* issues ot immigrant 
women through a qualitative snub that 
combines interviews and life histories.”! 
am looking at the women who are m 
the formal and informal econoim and 
also at those who aren't working and are 
on public assistance and receiving 
services from ancillary agencies 

"When we looked at the data about 
women immigrants m New Yoik Cnv. 
we found a ch ;e m the census figures 
liom IRSii to 1^‘Jii, with nunc 
1 )ommicai! women working in the labor 
force but clustered in the lower-pacing 
jobs." she said. 

} lev research found a sharp de. line m 
the womens living conditions with the 
disappearance of manufacturing jobs. 
Mam had obtained only an elemental • 
level education, thus opportunities for 
higher-paying jobs weie limited. “Mam 
were living in povcm and working in 
low-paying service-sector jobs. Most 
were heads of' families and came horn 
middle-class families. 

“I want to find our how these 
women are coping with these i lunges 
and the resulting changes in their 
households." she sacs. 

liobea is on leave from the Latin 
American faculty for Social Science m 
the Dominican Republic. Mu graduated 
from the Stale LhmeiMtv of New Yoik 
at Binghamton and knew about die 
institute and its piogiam. She has high 
praise tor the institute and its stuff . 

” They Ye one of the most important 
academic sources tor Dominican 
populations and research, cspecialk in 
New York Cats l hex know the i ommuiutc 
and have the link with the Domini*. an 
population. 1 lies re in* orporated into 
the a* ademn svstem." 






Iorrcs-Saillam believes the nisliuiie's 
icsc.nvh findings will influence public 
polh\ “W hcii*‘\*‘i mil studies are 
published, the first people to receive * opies 
of (Hi! findings are the politicians and 
ele* ted and appointed oliicials tliroughout 
the *u\ and \i.ite. an*l sonic s* le* ted 
indnuluals throughout the nation. I he 
nunc knowledge that exists about 
Doininu ails, tile easii i it will be !*n 
othei Ameiuans to neat ns rank." 
lie commented. 

I 1 is institute disseminates that 
information not *>nl\ througli its 
monographs and books but through 
conferences and seminars .is well. A 
cOiiiereihc i’o-spons*Hed with Manhattan 
Uollcgc in Ricerdale N Y.' brought 
together lea* heiv prill* jpals. and * nuiiselors 
in tin* New York (Yt\ school svstem to 
learn about Dominican Instore. 

“ I hese people are m an ideal position 
to go back n> th**n s* holds and have a 
multiplier effe* t As a CUNY- wide 
institute, we aie organizing joint efforts 
with other campuses throughout the 
svsiem. in* linling Hostos (Ynnmumtv 
t ‘ollege and 1 luiiler ( 'ollvgc." lie s ud 




Before becoming an independent nation. 
Dominicans experienced the political domination 
of Spain, France. Great Britain, and Haiti 



i Historically, the Dominican Republic has 
always maintained close relations with the 
United States. After independence, and during 
the U.S. Civil War. the Dominican elite 
relinquished political ai >nomy and annexed 
: the country to Spam. A bloody war 
. convinced Spam that it could no longer rule 
1 its ancient colony, and Spain's evacuation 
occurred shortly afterwards. 

1 Almost immediately. Dominican leaders sought 
to annex the country to the United States and 
negotiated an annexanon treaty that was 
barely defeated in the U.S. Senate in 1371. Had 
the U.S Senate approved that treaty, the 
Dominican Republic would have entered the 
: Union much before Utah. Oregon, Alaska, ana 
Hawaii, and would have opened the way fo- 
: annexation of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

From the introduction. The Dominican Republ'C.c 
Novonal History, by Frank Moya Pons 






H ere's a piece of advice tor 
procrastinators — don't be left at 
home finishing your taxc» 
when you could be basking in the 
warmth of rhe welcome and the light of 
the forums that the American 
Association of Community Colleges 
(AACC) has in store at its 77th Annual 
Convention, April 12-15, in sunny 
Anaheim, Calif 

Advance marketing materials tell us 
that this year's AACC' gathering at the 
Anaheim Hilton will carry a Hollywood 
theme. At least in the exhibit hall. Hut 
something decidedly im-Holiywood 
will be present too — a strong focus tin 
diversity and the polities of inclusion. 

Mary Ann Settlemier, A ACCs 
director of meeting and council relations, 
told HO, “The Board of Directors has 
been very clear this year that minority 
issues and inclusiveness are their major 
concerns, and they wanted emphasis 
placed on this in the convention process. 



“In planning the program, we are 
responding to that. We already had it on 
our ladar screen before they made a 
decision on this at their board meeting. 
Were pretty excited about how this is 
going to play out." 

Tlie AACC knows well die signitii ance 
of diversity at community colleges 
Fifty-six percent of 1 Iispanic students in 
higher education and 42 percent of 
African-American students in higher 
education attend community colleges. 
And of all community college '‘indents. 
5tt percent are women. With these 
statistics in mind. Settlemier elaborated 
on the convention program planning. 

“This year two of our speakers will 
be Henry Louis Cates, |r.. and Teresa 
McBride" she said. “I lenry Louis ( kites. 
Jr., is director of Afru an-Amei lean 
Studies at Harvard. He will speak 
on the subject of incliisivones* on 
Sunday morning. 



“ leresa McBride runs the fastest 
growing 1 iispanic-owned business in 
the United States. She founded her 
computer hardware and software 
company, called McBride Micro Source, 
in 19N5. Based in Albuquerque, she 
started up with a S5, ()()() loan. In the first 
vear sales were S 1 25,000. As of now, rhe 
sales aie up to $17 million. 

“McBride will be talking about 
technology — technological advances 

and educational readiness. In itself, the 
topic might not he labeled a minority 
issue, but by having her as rhe speaker, it 
brings that perspective to the sess.on and 
makes the discussion a broader n c. 

“We always look to have an inclusive 
approach to the people who are on our 
program. We always hope that we can 
find people who are not necessarily 
minority who can talk about minority 
issues, or the opposite, minority people 
who will speak about other issues. We 
want people who are strong in their 





fields. I'crosa McBride* is Hispanic. b. it 
she really fits ilns bill tor tis in the 
tot h noln^\ session. \W do set out verv 
determined to address this isun* 

lit iiK'liisiveness.** 

The AACC legislative agenda lus 
reflected its eoiuein tor in< lustvcness 
and opportunity m higher education. 
In l l )W». AACC eflorts helped increase 
Bell (Jim ut dollars io eoimmmity 
college students by more than 

S75 million. 1 be assoeiation worked 
hard to preserve Pell Crams and othei 
student aid ehgihihtv tor legal 

immigrants. The organization also 
lobbied to avert cuts m Part A Title ill. 
aka die Higher hducation Act. and helped 
maintain funding for Tech-Prep and 
other workforce-development program v 

AACC sought to continue its 
leadership in these areas by mounting a 
convention that explored the theme of 
inclusion. Association officials told IK) 
that inclusion issues can enter the 
planning process at a number of 
junctures. Pirst.it ian come when input 
on convention topics is solicited from 
manv levels of the organi/aiion. 

After study, a final consensus is 
reached on a specific list of designated 
session objectives. The objectives arc 
used to develop a list of related issues 
around which a schedule of sessions and 
workshop, is prcpaied. 

finally, diversity can come into pla\ 
as invitations go out to distinguished 
speakers and participants. By the time 
the keynote address opens the convention, 
a considerable amount of effort has gone 
into making the conference an 
enric hing and inclusive one. 

T his year's Opening Ke\ note Speaker 
is Joseph Pelton. \ ice president of 
academic affairs and dean of the 
International Spa. e University of 
Strasbourg, in France. He is author of 
( liobiil T,ilL\ which was nominated for a 
Pulitzer Prize, and. most recentlv. 
“( A'herlearmng vs. the Umversitv An 
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Irresistible lone Meets an Immovable 
Object." an article which appealed 
in the Novemhei -IV* ember issue* ol 
I in iuani'i. 

Cither speakeis unhide Palncia 
Cartel, executive director ot the 
C "< Misoi i in in fin Community College 
Development. Umveisitv of Michigan; 
Rolvits Jones, president of the* \fitional 
Alliance of Business: lerrv ( VBamon. 
president of the League lor Innovation 
m Community ( 'olleges; and Ku hard l 
Allred, professor of highei education at 
the Umv.Tsiiy or Mulligan. Carter 
and Alfred will head a joint panel on 
institutional development. 

About 12f hour-long forum pane ls, a 
dozen remndtahie disi ussums. and 
several locus sessions are in store for 
those attending last veai's crowd 
included more than Son Cl Os and a 
thousand college administrators. 

Settlemiei sa\s the process of pulling 
together the schedule began with an 
outreach to the membership “We 
publish a call tor convention events on 
the* internet and through the mail I hose 
proposals are evaluated by two gioups 
l lie votes are compared. Whe re ihev 
mesh high, medium, and low. that is fine. 
Where thev don't mesh., the stir) takes 
this into tmnsuleiatiou. 

“Wink* that is going on. die staff 
holds discussions in order to ldcntifv the* 
issue's that we as an association should he 
making smv get out to our members . 
vvh.it thev need to know to do their jobs 
better 1 11 it is the process we go 
through, the melding pnu ess. In from oi 
me right now. i have a st.u k oi' about 
twelve that we have to icallv look at to 
decide ‘Are these reallv good or bad:, 
tweak, add a piesentci. oi develop the 
idea. I lien conn’s the scheduling 
process. h\ J.muaiv I ^th. wliethei an 
issue is on or ofl . 

“Wo ti y to lx* very responsive. We nv 
to leave a couple c >t slots open until lalei 
because vou alvvavs know there n going 

AACC 
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to he sonic* lioi new issue, and vou want 
to he able h> he prepared, to h»* able to 
slip that into 1 1 1 c* piogiam with case s.> 
that the program will he as useful and 
meaningful as u i.m he and he* .o • uneni 
as possible 

i his vc-.n. imdet die In idmg ot 
“Visioning. - ' the* AAt C ^ oiiv c iunus 
program s* hedule einpli.isi/es the 
pnoniv l op n s' sttidem development, 
teaching and learning, tei linologv. 
economic dc*v clopmem. iiMitiui'Mia! 
development, and edm atmuil reloim 
I hose topics are used in making <. hon e> 
about ft uu nal themes and ante !e\ as well 
as providing guidelines loi selecting 
convention forums and speaker I he 
pnontv sublet ts. along with siihte.pics. 
serve as a guide lot tike onieieiu mg. 
public alioiis. and while papers 

1 lie AAC t Boa id o| I )i;et tnjs 
expects that affiliated ( oum ih. all 
12'»n ot them, will consult this list of 
topics when developing their own 
ptogram agendas 

I he pick C’ss of intense sludv and 
rellcitinn that A.\( ( Uses mi developing 
an agenda serve’s tvvo pm poses, stated as 
follows; “io help emiiic that all 
comnimmv colleges will he addressing 
the most important issue’s of the dav " 
and that “insofar as possible, the \eiv 
impressive reMUiuo and c\peitise dial 
c imprise the eiuirc i ollcge cnmmimiiv 
an* involved m ieso|\iitg these issue-. 

\ov if tills AACC ' approa. ll Wife to 
spill over c nit o the manager. * thrones of 
! loiiv vvi tod. and through them to m 
minions ni television, ladio. md 
publishing, the* results could he. well. 
c*pn . wuli a cast of thous mils, and soon 
to appear m a theatei. hookstoic. or 
t I MU ).\1 i ic.ii vou 
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Financial Aid Sampler for Hispanic Students 

investigate? Si. Procrastinate? No. 



Following are excellent sources of 
information and guidance for 
potential scholars of all ages. 

0 77/e lulitiiiiiouiil Qniincily newsletter 
provides articles about how to 
identih scholarships, grants, loans, 
fellowships, and internships. [Practical 
strategies for continuing education 
are offered too. The newsletter is 
distributed nationally to high schools, 
colleges, students, faculty, and parents. 
To obtain a copy, contact the 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus Instirure. 

I in . (CACHh, at 1 -Kum-EXCTT-I ) el- 
vish their Web site at http: 
www.eliei.org. or write rvM Cl St.. 
N.E.. Washington. I D. C 1 . 2 , miu2. 

® National tdueation.il Clearinghouse. 
Also operated by CACHi. (his clear- 
inghouse has a collection of current 
financial aid information specifically 
for Hisp.inics, free of charge. Call the 
organization's 1-Sim numher to 
obtain an application. Once your 
application is received. the form n 
prtuessed using the L.DTF.C1H 
ClASHt database, and a list of poten- 
tial financial aid that you might 
qualify for n printed and sent to you. 

0 .Wir )rrh Si, ur lnnm.'-hij • ,:ml 
Scholarship I /.mJ/uvU Prepared 

by the New York Senate Puerto 
Rican ‘Hispanic Task force, this guide 
provides information about careers md 
internships m state government and 
fellowships and scholarships provided 
by national nonprofit organizations and 
corporations. Call 2l2-Kf»<M>N , ^3 or 
write to the New York State Senate 
Puerto Rican I Iwpanic Task force to 
obtain this free guide. 

e / liylu i litluuilion ( )ppoitu>iitu ■> foi \ l onu n 
,ithl Minorities- -AnnottitCil Sclcihoth. 
1 ( 7W» Edition. 1 1 1 is publication 



hy Joyce Luhrs 

provides a selected list oi financial aid 
resources and special programs 
.ivailahle to nnnonties and women 
planning m continue their education, 
[o obtain a copy, contact' Janice 11. 
\\ iUox. Senior Stall" Advisor, 1 ligher 
Education Programs. U.S. 1 )epamneni 
of Education, MH) Independence 
Ave.. S.W.. Portals Building. Suite 
fail i. Washington. ! X( \ 2< >2< i2-532 ( E 

Apply for everything you might he 
eligible loi. no matter how small. The 
awards help you develop a 
track record for the larger awards down 
the road. 

ImaiKial aid conics m vinous 
forms, including grants, scholarships, 
fellowships, awards, and loans. The 
following listings represent scholarships 
within several categories. 

Scholarships for a Particular 
Industry or Related Field 

° Organization: New Jersey Chapter 
of the National Association of Water 
Companies 

Address: New [erwv Amen* an 

Water Company. .S' hi Crow St.. I I addon 
I 1 eights, N.J. 1 ,v s< >33 

Telephone: 14a >*L 54f>-221i> 

Contact: Carv S. Brcctvman. 

Scliolarship ( ‘hairman 

Scholarship Program: National 

Association ot Water ( ompames-New 
Jerscv ( hapter 

Field of Study: Puisumg a career in 
the witer utihiv industry or in am field 
related to it, including natural resource 
m.uiageimnt. environmental sciences, 
biologv. chemistry. engineering, 
communication. computer st u nce. 
business admiuisn.iiioii. human resouues. 
consumer allairs. law. ai< minting, 
liuain e. etc. 



Scholarship Award: S2.5"" 

Eligibility: t )peii to residents ot New 
lersev lor at least live veals who .ire 
attending and pursuing an undergraduate 
or graduate degree at .i college in the 
state. Mim be a U.S. iiti/en and hive at 
least a 33 J grade point average. 

Deadline: April 1 sc postmark 

Scholarships for 
Any Discipline 

e Organization: Educational Communi- 
cations. hk. 

Address: *721 North McKmlev 

Road, i .ike forest. 111. M h >45 
Telephone: {S47i 2v5-U*5" 

Contact: Jikh < jse\ 

Scholarship Program: EJue.mou 

t 'omnumication Scholarship 
Field of Study: Any discipline 
Level of Education: Undergraduate 
Scholarship Award: SI .( »* it » 

Number of Awards: 15" 

Eligibility: High school junior or 
senior. Must be a U.S citizen with a 
minimum 3." grade point average. 
Deadline: June 1st and Man h 15th 
Additional Information: Request 

applications m November and mid-January. 

0 Organization: National 1 lisp. mu 

Sl hofirslup 1 imd iNI iSf ■■ 

Address: f.( X Box 7 2-N Novato, i ah I. 
‘>4 ‘MS 

Web Site Address: www.nlnt.ofg 

1 he Web site provides information 
ahmil the organization s scholarship 
p mg i a ms and also provides information 
about other si hol.ndup sunn es. linam i.il 
aid inlorniation. how to prep.ue for the 
SA1. how to pick the right lollege. and 
how to find summer midc piogranis in 
the l .S. and abroad 

Telephone: ( 4 1 M s"2 1 



Deadline: October 1st. Applications 
.ire available beginning in Juno of each war. 
Application may be completed on -line. 

Additional Information: Only one-third 
of applicants receive scholarships In 
1 994. more than In, non students applied. 



Scholarship Program: NHSF Scholars 
Program for students attending 2-year. 
4-vear. and graduate school institutions. 
Field of Study: Any discipline 
Scholarship Award: SI, 000 
Number of Awards: Varies year to sear 
Eligibility: Applicant must be a U.S. 
citizen or permanent resident of Hispanic 
American descent attending a college or 
university full time m one of the fifty 
states or Puerto lvico. At least 15 units of 
college coursework must he completed. 



Banking on a Scholarship 

{ like many businesses nationwide. U.S. Bank of 
! Washington has established special funding 
( opportunities for Hispanic students trying to 
i obtain a college education. 

(According to Steve Matsko, senior vice 
i president and manager of U.S. Banks Eastern 
(Washington Region. U.S. Bank hopes to 
| encourage Hispanic students to consider a 
: career in banking. 

1 4, U.S. Bank serves a very targe Hispanic 
I community in central Washington, and we’d 
| like to see more Hispanic graduates applying 
| for jobs,” he said. “By combining educational 
i support, paid internships and mentoring, we 
| hope to give local Hispanic students practical 
j experience and an introduction to career ! 
opportunities in banking that they might not otherwise have." 

• This year Eastern Washington University students Isabel Sanchez Zamora and Jose Tamez 
j have been selected to receive U.S. Bank of Washington Hispanic Scholarships. 

j In addition to financial awards of $2,000 each, the bank is assigning a mentor to each 
! student and will provide summer internships. 

j The four-year pilot program was established to help deserving Hispanic students in the 
I Tri-Cities, Yakima and other areas of eastern Washington to earn baccalaureate degrees 
| at Eastern. 

j The scholarships are renewable for students carrying a full load of courses and 
| maintaining a 3.0 grade point average. Eastern matches the scholarship funds for a 
i maximum of $2000 per student. 

| To qualify, students must be Hispanic, have a minimum 3.0 high school GPA and plan to 
j pursue a business major, with a possible career interest in banking. 

jjose Tamez is a sophomore at Eastern, majoring in business/finance. Isabel Sanchez 
! Zamora is a freshman, majoring in elementary education with a minor in Spanish. She 
: learned English less than four years ago, but has already worked as an interpreter at both 
i a county courthouse and a family health center 

1 Under the terms of the scholarship, students may attend Columbia Basin Community 
College or Yakima Valley College to obtain an associate of arts degree before transferring 
! to Eastern. In that case, however, the scholarship award will not receive matching funds 
i from Eastern and will be for a maximum of $ 1 .000. funded by U.S. Bank only. 

U.S. Bank of Washington has assets of $ 1 0 billion, nearly 200 branches, and is a subsidiary 
i of Portland-based U.S. Bancorp, one of the nation’s 30 largest holding companies, with 
subsidiary banks in six western states. 

For information about the U.S. Bank Hispanic Scholarship, call EWU at (509) 359*2272 
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Scholarships Granted 
by State 

r Organization: The Ohio Student Aid 
Commission and the Ohio Department 
of Education 

Contact: Sherry T. Tilton. Public 
Information Officer 

Address: Ohio Student Aid 

Commission, 309 S. Fourth St., P.O. Box 
10010 . CohimlniN. Ohio 432oo-or,1 (i 
Telephone: (800) 282-0820 ext. 20137 
or (0j4) 752-9137 or the Ohio Department 
of Education at (014) 044-0108. 

Scholarship Program: Robert C. Byrd 
Honors Scholarship Program 

Field of Study: This scholarship 
program promotes student excellence 
and achievement and recognizes 
exceptionally able students who show 
promise of continued academic 
achievement in anv discipline. 

Scholarship Award: Recipients 

receive a SI, 500 award each vear for the 
first four wars of study at eligible 
postsecondary institutions. 

Eligibility: Students must be graduating 
high school seniors or people who have 
recently earned a certificate of high 
school equivalency and who demonstrate 
outstanding academic achievement as 
shown through high school grades, test 
scores, and class rank. Students must 
show promise of continuing excellence 
and he admitted for enrollment at an 
eligible postsecondary institution. 

Other: Applications are sent to all 
Ohio high schools by Dec ember/ 
January each year. Every school may 
submit one application for each 
200 students in the senior class. 
Recipients of the award are notified by 
letter in the spring. 

Scholarships for 
Extracurricular Activities 

c Organization: House Specialties 
Address: 9820 Metcalf Suite 12o. 
Overland Park, Kan. 0(>212 
Telephone: (800) 824-7335 
Contact: Dana Stedem 
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Scholarship Program: Sorority 

Scholarship 

Field of Study: Any discipline 
Level of Education: Undci^r.ulti.irc 
Scholarship Award: $1,01)0 
Eligibility: High school seniors who 
plan to participate m sorority RUSI 1 
in the fall. Must have a minimum 
3.0 cumulative lugh school grade point 
average and plan to attend a -1 Near 
college or universjtv. A copy of vour 
college Rush application is required. 
Deadline: Aug. 1 

Scholarships for 
Minorities, V^omen, and 
People with Disabilities 

® Organization: New Jersey Utilities 
Association 

Address: EliO Uonimnrce. $0 W. 
State St.. Suite 1 1 Ob, Trenton. N.J. 
Telephone: (000) 302-1 uiitl 
Scholarship Program: Equal 

Employment C opportunity Scholarship 
Field of Study: Engineering, environ 
mental science, chemistry, bioiogv, 
business administration, accounting 
Level of Education: Undergraduate 
Scholarship Award: $1,000 
Eligibility: Women, people with 
disabilities, or minorities, bull-rime 
attendance at an accredited college or 
university. A New Jersey requiem 
demonstrating financial need, overall 
academic excellence, and interest in 
pursuing a caret i in the utility industry. 
Deadline: Postmarked April 1 

• Organization: Project Cambio 

Foundation 

Address: P.O. Box 3 om4-22"\ 

Corvallis, Ore. 07.VV) 

Telephone: {5o3‘ 020-0 1 ( is 
Scholarship Program: Pnnet t 

Cambio Scholarships 

Field of Study: Business or business 
related field 

Scholarship Award: $ 1 ,0<M i 
Eligibility: I Iispamc women pursuing 
studies in a business-related held. 
Applicants must he planning a career 
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change for job advancement or entry or 
re-entry into the job market. Applicants 
iniisi have graduated from high school at 
least five years prior and be planning to 
pursue a postwa ondary degree. 

• Organization: Daughters ni the 

( i ih innaii 

Address: 122 b ASth St.. New Yu k. 
N.Y. lui »22 

Telephone: t2l2' AbMi'H.S 
Scholarship Program: Daugliteis < »l 
the Cincinnati Scholarship Program 
Field of Study: C >pen 
Scholarship Award:: Amount v.mos. 
S<. holarslnps are awarded based on merit 
and need and are lor up to lour years at 
the institution the applic ant attends. 

Eligibility: Ofleied to a semoi m high 
school who is rhe daughter ol a career 
oll'h er commissioned in the regular 
Army Naw.Air bone. Coast (iu.ird. or 
Marine ( 'orps. 

Scholarships for 
Graduate Studies 

* Organization: International Business 
Machines ( 'orp. 1 1 BM ) 

Contact: 1 )r.V. Sad.igopan. I hreitor 
Address: Watson Research Center. 
P.O. Bo\ 2 IS, Divisional University 
Relations. Room 22-1 An, Yoiktovvn 
1 (eights. N.Y. 1 * i.AUS 

Telephone: U I 4j ‘MS 24uii 
Scholarship Program: Aw irds are foi 
minorities and women pursuing 
graduate stuilv. 

Field of Study: (ir.ulu.ite studv m 
niathcnuiKs. phvsus. eleiirual and 
mechamcal engineering. and m 
computer oi information scieme. 

Scholarship Award: $12,ni)ii pci- 

award in each field 

Eligibility: Students mint be enrolled 
in a ni.istci ‘s dogiee m ,k h (oral 
j'logi am. 




The College Board Annual Survey of 
Colleges, 1996. reveals that college tuition 
and fees for i 996-97 rose, on average, 5 
percent this year. The report also indi- 
cated that students living on campus s 
could expect to face charges of 4 to 6 ■ 
percent more for room and board. 

College Board President Donald M. I 
Stewart pointed out that financial aid was i 
available to students at a record level — * 
more than $50 billion. He noted, however, ; 
that much of the increase was in the form i 
of loans rather than grants, and most of j 
the increased borrowing was unsubsi- 1 
dized. The report also showed that the < 
federal government currently supplies 75 j 
percent of financial aid to students. ; 

Stewart warned that as the balance shifts j 
more and more toward loans and away j 
from grants, the most disadvantaged I 
students will increasingly look at options j 
other than college. He urged all policy- * 
makers to protea and increase funding j 
for grants as a gateway to “educational | 
excellence for all Americans." : 

; “The clearest, simplest, most effective i 
federal policy for increasing educational I 
opportunity is to restore the purchasing j 
power of the Pell Grant,” Stewart said. | 
“Since the mid-70s,the Pell Grant has lost j 
ground, both to inflation and to the rising j 
cost of college — a 40 percent decrease; 
over 20 years. A substantial investment is j 
needed to restore this lost value and fulfill j 
che Pell Grant’s promise of providing a | 
consistent, substantial federal scholarship | 
for low-income students.” 

Stewart urged students and families to i 
keep college costs in perspective, noting j 
that a majority of al! students at four-year i 
colleges and universities pay less than 1 
$4,000 per year for tuition and fees, and i 
that nearly three-quarters of them pay ; 
less than $6,000. 

‘Focusing too much on the highest-priced ! 
institutions overstates the problem and i 
unduly alarms the public," Stewart added, 
noting that only 4.3 percent of all full-time 
undergraduates attend the highest-priced ■ 
universities. “The United States continues : 
to extend opportunities to a larger 
percentage of th } population than does i 
any other country in the world.” 

Excerpted with permission from the 
College Board News. ; 
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NOBEL LAUREATE 
MARIO J. MOLINA ON 
ENJOYING SCIENCE 

The Mexican-born MIT chemist who won the Nobel Prize for his work 
on ozone depletion offers inspiration to New England minority students. 



77 ih iirttili • i> duuv from .\hhiu\- ivnuirkt M 
minority snutaih* high <Jiool tlnoitgh ghhhhilr 
school, who gJilton J m MIT m ( kiobor for iho fifth 
cWIWill inOOttltg of SUM III* Si It Hu MlJ 
ivigintrrittg Auitlnnic Suppoti Xifuvtk Molnu !\h 
bom .1 manor to network ^nuhtih lot niri.i/ )>.».' 

I became fascinated wirh science at 
an early age. even before entering high 
school. ! remember reading biographies 
of famous sc ientists and learning about a 
mysterious and marvelous world that 
appeared totally inaccessible to me at 
that time. 

Then l started playing with a chemistry 
set and a toy microscope. 1 remember 
one of my first experiments: I placed 
some lettuce in warer and let it rot for a 
few days. 1 then placed a drop of the 
stinky water under the microscope, few 
experiences in life compare with that 
magic moment! The rotten lettuce was 
teeming with life, and I was able to 
observe with my own eyes what those 
famous scientists had discovered so many 
years earlier. I have been hooked on 
science since that time. 

Throughout high school, my 
adventures in science were a hit lonely 
My friends thought that science was 
something for school, not for play or 
enjoyment. Nevertheless, they tolerated 
my interest in science. 

When I went to college. 1 discovered 
a new dimension to my involvement 
with science — interaction with my 
fellow students and teacheis. There is a 
myth that science is lonely work - and it 
can he — but it need not he so in a 



college or university. Much of the 
pleasure m learning and discovery 
comes from discussing science with 
friends and teachers. The satisfaction of 
learning something new is amplified by 
sharing: this becomes another dimension 
to the joy of doing science. 

In graduate school, there was another 
new experience. I was conducting 
research on chemical lasers. While 
monitoring my work. 1 heard some 
rathei noisy signals. I realized there were 
patterns to the signals and not just noise 
These signals were providing <ome 
fundamental information about the 
behavior of molecules in the laser cavity, 
and I was able to unravel that 
information. I his was a true, original 
discovery — a relatively modest one. but 
a new discovery nevertheless. I his 
strongly reinforced mv view that 
contributing to the expansion of the 
frontiers of science is fascinating. 
Scientific research leads to new 
discoveries and to new ways of 
understanding how nature works. That is 
what scientific research is all about. 

Of course*, doing science lequircs 
hard work. At times, then* is 
disappointment and even boredom, but 
what prevails are those magic moments 
of creativity and discovery and sharing! 

I became a postdoctoral fellow after 
graduate school, and then a faculty 
member. And 1 realized there was \et 
another dimension to scientific research- — 
that \ on can contribute to tin* expansion 
of the frontiers of science m ways that 
arc beneficial to society, lr is extremelv 




rewarding to realize that what you 
discover can have consequences of 
benefit to others. 

I would like to gi\ e you some ad\ ice: 

find sonic* area of stndv that you like, 
something that you can become rcallv 
interested in. hxplorc different topics 
and activities, such as theorv or 
experiment. I here are good examples of 
verv successful people moving from the 
humanities to the sciences and vice 
versa. When you're satisfied that you 
ha\e found what \ou like, remain 
focused and try to exc el in your work of 
choice, lie* vitally interested in and 
committed to your work Tr\ to work in 
reams and share your know ledge. Take 
advantage of networks. And above all. 
don’t forget that learning and 
discovering are extremely enjoyable. 
Of course. \ou need patience and 
perseverance, but m the end. your 
studies will give you a \er\ rewarding 
experience indeed. 

I hr .itti, it i ' ti I'ti'tn t! with j\nm^toti from 
( oiiik'c Uoiis. Vrir l.u^himi ' ijumtni) tonnul 
o! hiolnt tiln.mion mu I tn'iionn. t/co loj'tin ut 
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Wanted: 50 to 1 00,000 Teachers 

Massive Shortfalls Projected 



i 

A 

College educators across 
• . the country said they hope 

IU ! Ui.Lt Congress will increase 

funding and expand programs that recruit 
new teachers, particularly minorities, 
when lawmakers renew the Higher 
Education Act in the coming months. 

More than 2<i<i,nn<i new teachers will 
be needed during the next decade in 
response to increasing retirements and 
rising student enrollments. The nations 
pipeline is producing only between 
100,000 and lSO.ouo. This finding conies 
from a study prepared for the National 
Commission on Teaching and Americas 
Future, a 26-member panel of educators 
and state official'. The Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation 
funded the study to help develop 
policies and practices aimed at ensuring 
powerful teaching and 'learning m all of 
the nation s schools. 

“Federal incentives that once existed to 
induce talented people into high-need field?* 
and locations have been largely eliminated ” 
said the commission m “What Matters 
Most: Teaching for America s Future.” 

Delores Escobar. Jean of the College 
of Education at San Jose State University 
in California, is a memhei of the commission 
and a past board president of the 
Washington-based American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. Escobar 
said that one of the few remaining federal 
teacher recruitment programs was created 
underTitleV of the I ligher Education Act. 
She said that these teacher recruitment 
programs have received only about 
SI million of the $70 million they were 
supposed to got. leachor educators will he 
urging Congress to fully fund the program. 

“To meet the needs coming up, these 
programs must he revisited.” Escobar said. 
“Because there is such a massive need, it’s 
in the national interest that the federal 
government participate more” 

Tlie commission said that the federal 
government played an active role in 
boosting the poo! or new teachers m the 
1960s and with a variety of teacher 

recruitment programs. Main of those 



by Ines Pinto Alicea 

programs were eliminated in the 1980s. 
causing teacher shortages m schools across 
the country, particularly in cities. 

Annually, school districts hire 50,000 
unlicensed teachers through temporary 
and emergency waivers. Many of them 
have never taught or have not been in the 
classroom for years, according to 
Recruiting New Teachers Inc., a Belmont, 
Mass., nonprofit organization formed to 
raise esteem for teaching, expand the 
pool of prospective teachers, and improve 
the nation’s teacher recruitment and 
development policies and practices. 

The greatest areas of need for teacher' 
are in special education, bilingual education, 
mathematics, science, and elementary 
education. But the need for qualified 
teachers is affecting minority communities 
the most, in schools with the highest 
minority ei rollments — often in urban 
areas — students have iess than a 5u percent 
chance of getting science or mathematics 
teachers who hold a license and degrees in 
t’ne fields tlivv teach, said the commission. 

Equally troubling for some teacher 
educators is that few minorities are 
entering the teaching profession. While 
nearly one-third of todays students are 
members of minority groups, minorities 
are only 13 percent of the nations 
teaching force. 

“As students of color and language 
minorities continue to increase m number, 
the diversity of the urban teacher 
workforce is of growing concern” viul 
David Haselkoru. president of Recruiting 
New Teachers Inc. 

“Schools urgently need more teachers 
of color for sever.* 1 reasons: to serve as role 
models for children of all ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds; to bring the 
perspectives of diverse life experiences to 
the challenges of teaching and learning; 
and to create school communities that 
reflect the values of our pluralistic society” 
added Haselkoru. 

1 laselkorn said the federal government's 
role m education lias traditionally been 
“funding innovation and ensuring equal 
opportunity,” and he expects that the 




federal government will begin to play a 
more active role in increasing the pool of 
teaching recruits. 

It is likely that Congress wdl take a 
more serious look at the teacher recruitment 
programs available as lawmakers renew the 
Higher Education Act. Teacher educators 
are not the only ones clamoring for an 
increased role for the federal government 
in teacher recruitment. 

The President s Advisory Commission 
on Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans wrote m its recent report, (Jnr 
Xjtjon on the Km// Line, t Ameiu j;j 
that while more than 15 percent 
of all teachers in the United States 
have one or more Limited English 
Proficient students in their classroom, only 
pi percent are certified in bilingual education 
or in teaching English as a Second Language. 

“Furthermore, as a consequence of not 
understanding their students’ native 
language, culture, and socioeconomic 
realities, many teachers have low 
expectations for their Hispanic students, 
which contributes, as does the lack of 
Hispanic staff, to attrition.” the president’s 
commission said. 

But teacher educators caution that 
recruitment programs might not he 
enough. Steps need to be taken to 
assure that new lures are ret.u. *d m the 
teaching profession. 

Thirty percent of teachers leave the 
profession in the first few years, according 
to the commission. 

"The reason so many teachers lease 
after 3 to 5 years is that as new teachers, 
they are assigned to the toughest schools.” 
said Marilyn CL Kameen. associate dean for 
teacher education and student affairs at the 
University of Texas at Austin, "They 
become disillusioned.” 
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The Anatomy of Commitment 

AACC Achievements in Diversity 



B old leadership and the mounting 
tide of civil rights nationwide 
engendered a commitment to 
equal educational opportunity by the 
American Association of Community 
Colleges (AACC). 

In the 1960s, individuals within the 
AACC membership challenged the 
association to address race and class 
issues more fully. Federal legislation and 
the social activism of the times were 
fostering an ethos of dynamism. 

Now. at the threshold of the 21 st 
century, a strong commitment to 
diversity and equal opportunity is a 
high priority not of a few individuals 
at AACC but of all its board, staff, 
and membership. 

What is the 

American Association of 
Community Colleges? 

The association was established in 
1920 as a coalition of about twenty 
junior colleges, in 1997, we represent 
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more than 1, 100 community colleges. 
The membership is made up of college 
presidents and district chancellors. 
Thirty are elected by the members to 
serve on the board of directors. The 
board, established through annual elections, 
develops the agenda for the AACC staff, 
which currently numbers about 45. 

As an association, A ACCs primary 
role is to serve as a national advocate. 
Fins role is principally played out on 
Capitol Hill as we present our positions 
on legislation that affects our community. 
Another role AACC fulfills is that of 
policy developer. Drawing on the 
experiences of its members, the association 
issues statements on educational policy. 
These are intended to provide direction 
in a broad range of community college 
issues. AACC also convenes community 
college leaders to share solutions and 
strategies that promote educational 
success. Its annual conventions, along 
with other projects, nurture the associations 
strong link with the field. 




Arnold Madison Kee is coordinator for minority 
services at AACC. A graduate of Tufts University, 
he says he’s become a community college convert 



Promoting 
Leadership Diversity 

AACC! Board Chair Walter 
Bumphus. president of Brookhaven 
College in Texas, and Cliair-F.lect 
Augustine Callego, chancellor of the San 
Diego Community College District, 
represent current achievements that were 
set in motion in the late '60s. They are. 




This year the center will publish a 
monograph featuring research-based 
strategies to promote inclusion. 

St will detail the finer aspects of 
implementation along with the research 
that goes into their development. 
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respectively, African-American and 
Hispanic. Their elections to AACCs 
highest post is one demonstration of the 
association’s commitment to diversity 
in leadership. 

That diversity was a long time 
coming. As of December 1968, A ACC 
had not yet elected any people of color 
to the board. Issues of race and class had 
been a part of AACCs agenda, but 
the focus had been on opening up 
opportunities for students, not for 
policymakers. That exclusivity' changed 
in 1969 when, A ACC elected to the 
board Charles Hurst and Nobel Smith, 
two people of color. 

AACC promotes diversity in leadership 
as well through two of its affiliated 
councils: the National Community 
College Hispanic Council (NCCHC) 
and the National Council on Black 
American Affairs (NCBAA).The councils 
are made up of CEOs, upper-level 
administrators, and faculty. Each council 
sponsors an annual conference where 
people of color are prepared for leadership 
positions. NCCHC's is called “The 
Leadership Institute.” This institute deals 
with constituency building, organizational 
development, and portfolio development. 

A new NCCHC project is “The 
President's Symposium.” This second 
venture offers professional support to 
existing CEOs by addressing topics 
such as contract negotiations and CEO 
relationships with boards of trustees. 

NCBAA’s “Mentoring Leaders for 
the Future” is a workshop that not only 
provides :upport for existing upper 
management but also supplies the 
pipeline for future CEOs. Last year’s 
workshop looked at expenditures and 
staff reduction, interview techniques, and 
ethics in higher education administration. 

Promoting Diversity 
through Policy 

Policy development is an area where 
AACC exerts significant influence for 
change.The statements that are approved 
and disseminated by AACC provide 
support to its members in their efforts to 
influence federal, state, and local 
policy-makers. One of the first policy 
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statements issued by AACC to promote 
diversity was published in its March 
1969 Junior College Journal (now the 
Community College Journal). “Resolution 
on Disadvantaged Students” committed 
AACC to “assume an expanding role 
toward helping the poor — whether they 
are white. Black, Puerto Rican, or 
Mexican American.” It said further, 
“Each junior and community college 
will be encouraged to formulate its own 
specific commitment to reach and to 
work with the disadvantaged.” 

The 1969 resolution laid the 
groundwork for AACCs first policy 
statement on affirmative action, issued 
four years later in 1973. It committed 
AACC' to “the concept of quality 
education for all students.”The resolution 
also embraced the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Executive Order 11246, which was the 
original mandate for affirmative action, 
and the Equal Opportunity Act of 1972 
by encouraging all community colleges 
to implement affirmative action. 

The Statement of Affirmative Action 
in 1995 reiterates the principles of the 
1973 version and also addresses admissions 
to selective programs. This reaffirmation 
was in response to the anti-affirmative 
action trend augmented by Hopwood 
vs. Texas, The California Civil Rights 
Initiative (Proposition 209), and 
Podberesky vs. Kirwan. 

“Minority Students in Community 
Colleges” encourages community' colleges 
to consider numerous areas affecting the 
success of minority students: preparation, 
recruitment, retention, transfer, and 
financial aid. Adopted in. 1988, this 
policy statement not only reflected a 
more developed commitment; it 
provided more solutions for consideration 
by the membership. By contrast, statements 
offered in the late ’60s and early ’70s 
reflected the initial identification of the 
challenges facing minority students, but 
could only propose courses of direction, 
not tested solutions. 

The most comprehensive AACC 
contribution can be found in the 1993 
publication, Making C iood on our Promises . . . 
Moving Beyond Rhetoric (o Action. This 



action agenda was developed in 1990 by 
AACCs Commission to Improve 
Minority Education, a group made up 
primarily of community college CEOs. 
The agenda offers the AACC board of 
directors, state governments, state 
governing boards, boards of trustees, 
administrators, faculty, and students 
specific wavs to increase the success of 
minorities at all levels of the community 
college experience. 

Minority Resource Center 

While AACC has a history of issuing 
policy statements that are pertinent to 
diversity and that cover a multitude of 
areas, the impact of those statements is 
not readily tangible. There is. however, 
one concrete result of the Making Good 
on our Promises agenda — the creation of 
AACCs Minority Resources Center. 

The centers charge is to serve as a 
focal point for all issues that affect the 
success of minorities in community 
colleges. This charge manifests itself 
in programs, data collection and 
dissemination, and overall support for all 
those in the higher education community 
who arc devoted to diversity, including 
AACC members and staff. 

One such venture is the Actuarial 
Science program, administered jointly 
by the Allstate Foundation and Harold 
Washington College in Chicago, 111. 
Now in its third year, the program 
provides scholarships to minority 
students seeking a degree in actuarial 
science. Students start at Hamid Washington 
College, obtain an associate degree, and 
then articulate into neighboring four-year 
institutions that offer degree programs in 
actuarial science. 

Another center-supported program 
is the community college initiative 
sponsored by the Fannie Mae Foundation. 
The goal is to create a two-year degree 
program that enables community 
college students to enter the field of 
mortgage banking with a high potential 
for upward mobility 

The center also disseminates data on 
successful programs administered by 
other colleges. AACCs 1995 monograph. 
Multicultural Strategies for Community 
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Colleges, provides important contacts for 
administrators seeking to implement 
diversity. The monograph addresses 
student retention, recruitment, and 
success; faculty recruitment; administrator 
development; and campus climate. 

This year the center will publish a 
monograph featuring research-based 
strategies that promote inclusion. It will 
detail the finer aspects of implementation 
along with the research that spurred 
their development. 

Frequently the center develops data 
profiles as articles in the Community 
College Times , an AACC bi-weekly 
newspaper. Fast articles have focused on 
Fell Grant funding, enrollment data, and 
affirmative action. Much of that data is 
posted on the Minority Resources 
Center Web page (http://www.aacc. 
nche.edu/mra/mrcweb.htm). 

The center uses another information- 
age tool — satellite technology — -for 
teleconferences such as “Solving the 
Transfer Puzzle,” an interactive telecast 
that featured the viewpoints of AACC 
CEO David Fierce, state administrators, 
counselors, and other experts who have 
written on transfer issues. Information 
generated therein was later distributed 
in a teleconference resource book. 

Finally, the center serves as a contact 
point for those interested in diversity. By 
developing a database of related 
programs, contacts, and assessments, the 
center will serve as a repository for 
colleges interested in implementing 
successful programs tailored to the needs 
of their campuses. 

The Minority Resources Center was 
formally established in 1994. But certain 
AACC staff members directly addressed 
minority concerns as early as the late 
’60s. In 1969, AACC established the 
Minority Group Frograins Office under 
the leadership of Andrew Goodrich. 
That office collected data on minority 
faculty and students, explored cultural 
heritage, and assisted the efforts of other 
organizations. In VP2, AACC, through 
one of its early councils called El 
Congresso, established the Office of 
Spanish Speaking Fomento. The office, 




In 1977 we represent 
more than 1, 1 00 
community colleges. 



David Pierce 
CEO 
AACC 

directed by Pepe Barron, collected data 
on Spanish-speaking students and 
sponsored a number of cultural 
programs. The office also convened 
Hispanic leaders in higher education 
and federal agencies. Though eventually 
closed, the goals and vision of the 
original El Congresso laid the foundation 
for the present Hispanic Council 
(NCCHC), which continues to fulfill 
that mission. Staff hired during the ’70s 
to address minority concerns included 
Betty Pollard and Eileen Koons. 

Both offices closed due to lack of 
funding. The Ford Foundation had 
supported the Minority Group 
Programs Office for three years. The 
United States Steel Foundation 
supported the Office of Spanish 
Speaking Fomento for one year. Today, 
the Minority Resources Center is a 
permanent facet of AACCs mission, 
with permanent funding secured from 
the association s main operating budget. 

Practicing inclusion 

Cultivating an inclusion \ision is a 
responsibility shared among AACC* 
membership, board, and staff. Members 
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are involved in that process principally 
through commissions. These commissions 
represent a cross-section of issues, 
genders, ethnicities, and geography. 

Currently, both the Minority 
Resources Commission and the 
Commission on International/ 
Intercultural Services meet bi-annually 
and make policy recommendations to 
the board. The Minority' Resources 
Commission assesses the state of minorities 
in community colleges throughout the 
nation. The Commission on International/ 
Intercultural Services focuses on issues 
related to globalizing college curricula, 
immigration, exchange students, and 
international data. The collective experi- 
ence of these commissions enhances the 
information AACC recehes through the 
boards recommendations and the 
research collected by the Minority 
Resource Center. 

The board chair and chair-elect, 
Minority Resource Center, commissions, 
and councils collectively demonstrate 
AACCs increased commitment to diversity 
and inclusion. Today CEO David Fierce 
receives the full support of the board of 
directors, membership, and staff to put 
diversity and inclusion into practice. 

Special thanks to Connie Odoms, 
Howard Simmons, and Evangeline 
Reels for their assistance with this story. 

AACC phone: 202-728-0200 
Fax: 202-833-2467 

Address: One DuPont Circle, N.W., 
Suite 4 10. Washington, D.C. 20036-1176 
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PIONEER PROFILE 



Grace, Values, and Keeping Your Eye on the Bail 



Emanuel Ortiz 



by A dalyn Hixson 



w 7% /& * mnv S * IW me i :rmv up. 

I 1 sa V s ^- ins ^ Jqueiulo. .“I've 
-X. r known him tor six to 
eight years, at first through the ASPIRA 
clubs. I was active in the club. In high 
school. I used to go to ASIMRA to get 
counseling, and I used to see him there. 

“Whenever l see him, the first question 
he asks is: ‘Hows school? 1 Its the first 
question. Always. Education is important 
to him. It is a detail lie never misses, 
never overlooks. It's always, ‘How’s 
school, hows work, hows everyone else?*” 
Luis is a liberal arts major at 
Community College of Philadelphia. 
He is taking a semester off from school 
right now and working with ASPIRA. 

Manny is The Honorable Emanuel 
Ortiz, chair of the board of trustees of 
the Community College ol Philadelphia. 

Oquendo continues. “It doesn’t matter 
where you see Manny, because Manny is 
always the same. Whether I see him at 
the community college, or where I work 
at ASPIRA, or at a banquet or a reception 
or a meeting. 1 guess that is why he gets 
along with people so well. 

“His ability to get along with people 
is something that l look up to, that I 
admire. 1 would like somebody to feel 
that way about me.” 

As a former ASPIRA counselor and 
ASPIRA executive director, Manny 
Ortiz has been an inspiration to Luis 
Oquendo and many other young 
Hispamcs. And, like actor Jimmy Smits 
and actor/ director Edward James Olmos, 
Orriz is an Aspirante, a graduate of the 
organization's training program — a 
program to which be gives great credit 
for his present success. 

And a success he clearly is, both as a 
human being and role model, as Luis’ 



testimony amply demonstrates. Ortiz is 
also a success in his career as Deputy 
Mayor of Education and Community 
Services in the fifth largest city' in the 
United States, appointed by Mayor 
Edward (i. Rcndcll. And very much a 
success, IIO is told, in his post at the 
college, from which he graduated in 1971. 

“It's not the largest system,” says Fred 
Capshaw. the college president, about 
the Community College of Philadelphia 
(CCP)."The Miami-Dade system is bigger. 
The Dallas system is bigger. Phoenix is 
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bigger. Maricopa is bigger and so is 
Chicago. But were in the top half dozen” 

CCP is actually sixth in the country 
and the third largest degree-granting 
institution in Philadelphia, enrolling 
more than -40,UU() students annually, 
more than half of them in transfer or 
general studies programs. Its budget is 
about $70 million. 

Running an institution of that size, 
with its myriad constituencies, can be a 
daily challenge to even the strongest 
individual. For that reason, the relationship 
berween the president and board of 
trustees, particularly the chair of the 
board, is critical. President Capshaw 
makes it clear that he is hooked up with 
a winner and an ally in Emanuel Ortiz. 

“Manny has been a great contributor. 

I have a lot to sa\ about him. It is a 
wonderful tiling for the college to have 
someone as chair who is an alum, who is 
a leader in the city. It is a special 
advantage. He is a person who has great 
strength of character. He is very much 
respected as a mail as well as for the 
position he holds. He has an excellent 
reputation city wide. 
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“He is able with tremendous grace 
and facility to be who he is — a 
natural leader. 

Capshaw continues, “Manny has 
great sensitivity to others’ views and to 
the subtle nuances of situations, be they 
personal or political. He can ask a 
probing question that causes you to 
rethink the way you are coming at an 
issue — without making an impassioned 
10-minute statement. Sometimes he can 
in a few sentences make a comment that 
focuses the group in a different direction.” 
Capshaw is even more complimentary 
when describing Ortizs contribution to 
the board of trustees. “We have a 
very strong board, many of whom are 
leaders in Philadelphia. We have 
some very smart, very strong, and very 
well-c on nee ted people.” 

This statement is verified by looking 
over the list of trustees, who number 
fifteen, and include judges, national and 
state legislators, lawyers, and regional 
agency presidents and directors. 

“Manny is able to empower and 
enfranchise people with the authority to 
move our agenda. He expects it. He is 
not threatened by that,” says Capshaw. 
“He is not trying to pull everything into 
his own chest, as some people are” 
Fellow trustee Marciene S. Mattleman, 
Ph.D., is also happy to talk about The 
Honorable Emanuel Ortiz. Asked to 
describe him as a board president, she 
tells HO, “He is very open. Very accepting. 
He knows when to bring closure. 
Soft-spoken but firm in his beliefs. 

“He lias very good values. He knows 
the plight of poor people, and he knows 
that education is the key to bettering 
your lot. And he does everything he can 
to improve access for those less fortunate. 

“He moves in mry Philadelphia 
community with ease and respect.” 
Those are the reasons, she says, that lie 
holds positions in the Mayors Office 
and at the college, “for his many talents, 
his skills in dealing with people.” 

Mattleman underscores a point made 
by Capshaw. “He knows how to move 
people from an adversarial position to 
one of calm and discussion.” 



She asks that HO call the next morning 
for additional information. At that time, 
an elated Mattleman confirms that 
Emanuel Ortiz was on the previous 
nigut elected as vice president of 
Philadelphia Futures, an organization of 
which she is executive director. Asked to 
describe the organization, Mattleman 
says, “It is a nonprofit organization that 
creates opportunities and growth for kids.” 

One of its programs is Sponsor-A- 
Scholar, through which individuals, a 
couple, or a business provides SI 500 a year 
for four years to help finance a college 
education. Another program offers 
mentoring from ninth grade on. 
Philadelphia Futures, she says, is now raising 
about a half a million each year and is soon 
to be replicated in 16 sites nationwide. 

Emanuel Ortiz is accustomed to 
generating growth. His years as executive 
director of ASPIRA were growth years 
for ASPIRA and especially, he says, 
growth years for him. He taught school 
briefly after graduating from Cheyney 
State College. In the mid-7()s, he was 
recruited by the fledgling ASPIRA of 
Pennsylvania, founded in 1969, as a 
counselor and organizer. In 1979, he was 
appointed executive director. It was not 
a good year for nonprofit directors. 

“The twilight of the 1970s marked 
a shift in ASPIRA of Pennsylvania’s 



approach to fund raising. This liberal 
decade was coming to a close, with 
government funds lost in the quicksand 
of an economic recession.” So states 
an ASPIRA document, which also 
quotes Pennsylvania Executive Director 
Emanuel Ortiz: “Funding is always our 
biggest problem.” 

ASPIRA of Pennsylvania became 
known for “high-quality vocational and 
career programs for at-risk and 
drop-out youth,” ultimately earning an 
Outstanding Program Performance 
Award from the state. Its Talent Search 
program provided college counseling to 
thousands of Aspirantes over many 
years. Programs were put in place as well 
to work with parents and with 
limited-English-proficient adults. 

“We had a good reputation, and l was 
able to build on that." said Ortiz. “I 
networked to make ASPIRA known in 
the broader community, beyond the 
l atino community. We worked toward 
becoming an institution whereas before 
we had been seen as just a small 
neighborhood organization.” 

The City of Philadelphia gave 
ASPIRA an abandoned fire station in 
1 9H7. It became the Antonia Pantoja 
Community Learning Center, providing 
classroom space for several programs, 
among them Abriendo Caminos, a 




The Community College of Philadelphia administrative offices, including the trustees’ meeting room, are 
housed in this building which once served as a U.S. Mint 
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personalized, bilingual school for 100 
former dropouts that combined CiHI> 
preparation with personal and career 
counseling and job placement. It also 
housed a computerized Community 
Learning Program and the ASPIRA 
Parents Council. 

Ortiz became an ever more skilled 
advocate for the city's Latino youth. 
His testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity was compelling: 

“If you are appalled, as I am, with the 
53 percent drop-out rate for Latinos m 
Philadelphia, you will be equally 
alarmed to know that only 1 percent of 
those Latinos who do graduate from 
hig.« school go on to college.” 

Ortizs work on behalf of Latinos 
earned him the attention and respect of 
some of the city's most prominent 
figures. In 1987. then Mayor W. Wilson 
Goode appointed Ortiz to the college's 
board of trustees. “I wanted to serve," 
Ortiz said, “because there were no 
Puerto Rican/Latiiios on the board aiul 
it was important to have a presence. 

“I wanted to instill in youngsters the 
need to graduate from high school and 
i on to college. 1 wanted to help 
recruit more Latino students to 
Community College of Philadelphia 
because 1 had first-hand experience 
with the isolation of being one of a few." 

According to President Capshaw. the 
college lias a very strong Latino student 
association. LASSO. “Manny is very 
much involved in it. And students see 



“He is able with tremendous 
grace and facility to he who 
fie is— -a natural leader ” 

Dr. Frederick Capshaw, 
president, 

Community College 
of Philadelphia 



him as their leader, not as just a suit 
doing a job." 

For all his achievements, Emanuel 
Ortiz never wanders tar from his roots. 
Asked if he ever revisits Rio Piedras. the 
town in Puerto Rico where he was horn 
46 years ago, his face breaks into a wistful 
smile. “Yes, but not often enough.” 

He talks about his parents, about 
their strong emphasis on the education 
they themselves never completed, an 
emphasis that didn't waver even when 
his mother, stricken with tuberculosis, 
was sent away for many years. 

“There was still that push there on 
the part of my father. And when she 
came back, they told us pretty much 
what many others have been told. 'You 
aren’t going to inherit any money from 
us, but what you can get is an education.'" 
What his mother hoped, he told HO, 
was that her children would graduate 
from high school. “College to her was a 
fantasy” explained Ortiz. 

The second-born of six children, he 
reports with delight that four of the 
siblings graduated from college. He was 
the first, a point of’ great pride. “And the 
other two." he says, speaking of the 
nongraduates, “are working.” 

Ortiz's face brightens, too. describing 
his own children. 

Alendiz. .21, attending Drexel, is 
studying computers. Omar. 18, who 
wants to be an artist, is now working 
and attending school. Olisvier, n high 
school sophomore, is considering 
medical school. His daughter. Yamaira. 
an 8th grader, is a high achiever. 



Ortiz’s wife. Helda. who is the 
childrens mother, is a school teacher for 
10th grade. She shares li is despair over 
the condition of much public education 
and fears that 1 nth grade is already too 
late to salvage some ot its casualties. 

“Our schools have failed. We have 
tailed them," says Ortiz. “A kid will start 
off and will have potential. Alter a 
period of time in the system, the third or 
fourth year, you will see the trouble." He 
speaks of a iiigh school guidance counselor 
having a caseload of 500 to 75o students 
and of counseling time spent 
conducting special cd tests, leaving little 
or no time left for pupil guidance. Still, 
he says, there are those who succeed. 

Are schools in his native Puerto Rico 
doing any better? When asked how the 
educational system theie compares with 
that of the United States. Ortiz replies, 
“Education is great in Puerto Rico... 
a big thing. I've read where you have on 
the average more people with degrees, 
and with higher degrees, than here. Now 
of course there are differences between 
public school and private school. Out 
even in the public schools, bv and large, 
it is a pretty good education. And 
English is a mandatory second language 
for everybody." 

Emanuel Ortiz speaks, too. of the 
wave of migration that swept his family 
from Puerto Rico to Philadelphia when 
he was four years old. And of later 
migrations. “Soon there will be almost as 
many Puerto Ricans here as on the 
Island. Three and a half million. Two 
million in New York." 

But not very many in Philadelphia. 
The 1990 census figures reflect fewer 
than 90,000 Hispanics in a city of a 
million and a half people. It seems the 
Community College of Philadelphia 
must be enrolling nearly every eligible 
Latino between 18 and 80. 

Latinos represent about 6.5 percent 
of its on-campus student population. 
President Capshaw is quick to point out, 
however, that the percentages are much 
higher in the outlying sues, which are 
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Preparing Californians for the New Century 

North Orange County Community College District 



By Donna Hatchett and Carolina Martinez 



Donna Hatchett is Director of Public Affairs 
of North Orange County Community 
College District. Carolina Martinez is a 
Public Affairs intern. 

N ~ ~ orth Orange County lies about 
40 miles south of Los Angeles. 
Its Community College District 
serves a population of more than a 
million people. Thai population is 
diverse. Its needs are diverse. 

Faculty, staff, and students of the District 
are successfully involved in and committed 
to providing services that will empower the 
growing Hispanic population. 

In a typical semester, the district 
enrolls nearly 70,000 students. Cypress 
College, Fullerton College, and a 
comprehensive Adult Continuing 
Education Division offer them a full 
spectrum of opportunities. Completion 
of a high school diploma. Retraining for 
a career change. Studying for an associate s 
degree or certificate in a specific vocation. 
Completing two years of a bachelor’s 
degree and transferring to a university. 
Upgrading job skills or keeping current 
in a field. Mastering the English 
language. Sharpening basic skills in 
reading and math. Studying for the sheer 
pleasure of personal enrichment. 

Combined with these academic 
choices are support services. These 
include career planning, child care, 
counseling, financial aid, a student 
educational development center, and 
writing, reading, and math laboratories. 

Hispanic students comprise about 
20 percent of the student body. Serving 
them is a primary concern of the district s 
institutions. The Division of Adult/ 
Continuing Education and both colleges 
offer programs and services tiiat address 
the interests and needs of this sector. 



For the past two years, the districts 
colleges have worked on Student Equity 
Flans. The plans are designed to foster 
success among all of the institutions 
students, hut particularly those who are 
historically underrepresented in higher 
education. The plans' programs and 
services aim to improve the rate at 
which many student groups complete a 
community college program and transfer 
to a university. T^e Student Equity Plans 
were developed by campus committees 
made up of faculty, administrators, 
support staff, and students. 

Fullerton College is the oldest 
community college in California in 
continuous operation. It is old but not 
blind to the needs of today’s students — 
particularly those who might need extra 
support to complete an academic 
program that will prepare them to 
compete in the changing workplace. 
Cypress College, one of California's 
younger institutions at 31, is particularly 
attuned to students who might need an 
extra boost to be successful in higher 
education. Both campuses offer innovative 
programs to address these needs. 

As a Hispanic- Serving Institution. 
Fullerton College recently received a 
Title III grant of $1.73 million, to be 
disbursed over a period of five years. The 
grant will fund programs that address 
retention, support services, transfer to a 
university, and other activities found to 
promote student success. 

One important component underwritten 
by Title III is the Cadenn Center — a 
central location on campus where a 
student can find counseling, career guid- 
ance. tutoring, academic support, and 
assistance with tasks such as tilling out 
financial aid applications or finding child 
care. The Cadena ('enter serves as a 



safety noi for those not yet skilled m 
handling the challenges, large and small, 
of life in academia. The C.uleiu ('enter- 
helps students navigate the transfer 
process to a umvcrsiry It offers assistance 
in planning an academic course of study 
and also works with students m selecting 
a career path. 

A second component of the Title III 
grant is tin Transfer Acmevenient Program 
(TAP) and Services for Student Success. 
While open to all students. TAP is 




particularly targeted to those who 
are at high risk in persisting in their 
college work. 

Cypress College is proud ol Us 
diverse ethnic studies curriculum, which 
offers Multi Cultural I iteraturc. 
Introduction to Chuan.i o 1 Iisiorv and 
Culture. History of Mexico. Multi 
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Cultural Influences in the Arts in 
Contemporary America, and more. 

Both Cypress and Fullerton College 
offer The Puente Program, a special 
effort that incorporates the Hispanic 
experience into the curriculum, 
particularly in writing courses. The 
Puente Program focuses on building the 
self-esteem of Hispanic students as a 
means of improving their success rate in 
transferring to a university. Through 
mentors, who volunteer from the business 
community, students are linked with 
positive role models who support them 
in reaching their goals. A counselor is 
assigned specifically to students who are 
participating in the Puente Program, and 
a variety’ of special activities is offered to 
motivate and encourage them. (See “The 
Power of Puente” in this issue of HO.) 

Through Extended Opportunities 
Programs and Services (POPS), the 
colleges offer scholarship information 
and assistance, and financial aid 
programs. In addition, the colleges 
provide child care services, job placement, 
tutoring, and academic advisement — all 
designed to increase the success rate of 
students who might face special challenges 
in attending college. Cypress College 
emphasizes its ('ARE Program, 
Cooperative Agencies Resources in 
Education, as an integral part of HOPS. 
The mission of CARE is to assist single 
parents who are AFDO recipients with 
children under 6 years of age. Free child 
care, counseling, and special workshops 
are just a few of the services available to 
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those who qualify for the CARE 
program. The WOW Program, World of 
Work, serves as an extension of CARE, 
arranging internships for students in 
their fields of interest. 

Recognizing that positive social 
interaction can often help a student feel 
more comfortable in academia, the 
colleges sponsor several campus clubs. 
Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de 
Aztlan (MEChA). Chicano Latino for 
Creative Medicine (CLCM). The 
Hispanic Culture Club (CHISPA). 
Lambda Student Union. 

Students seeking a different level or 
type of academic experience might find 
it through the Aduii Continuing 
Education Division. One of its largest 
programs is ESL, English as a Second 
Language, which is often a stepping 
stone toward the divisions high school 
diploma program or to one of the 
districts degree programs. American 
Culture and Citizenship classes are also in 
great demand, along wilh basic skills classes 
in reading, spelling, and vocabulary. 
Special classes are offered for senior citizens 
as well as a comprehensive program of 
vocational education and peisi'n.il 
deve 1 o p i n e 1 1 r c o u rse s . 
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legion. About 20 percent in those areas, 
he says. Unsurprisingly, lie credits Em.muei 
Ortiz with providing the outreach and 
the access to the Latino community. 

“He has helped us to minimize our 
failures, our faux pas. He paved the way 
and helped ns escape the landmines you 
can step on. He made it possible for us 
to reach out and form a real partnership 
with the community” 

Marciene Mattlcinan again provides 
confirmation: “When you ask in 
Philadelphia, ‘Who is someone who 
understands the Latino youth in the 
city’?' Manny Ortiz will he the first name 
you hear.” 

Ortiz — the former Aspriante who 
now conducts trustee meetings that 
unvaryingly “start at a certain rime and 
end at a certain time ’ beneath an elegant 
chandelier in a building that was once a 
U. S. Mint. 

The Honorable Emanuel Ortiz — 
who meets w*th (ary Hall reporters 
amid oriental carpets, polished marbles, 
handcarved woodwork, tiled wainscoting 
and yet another elegant live-fool 
wide chandelier, tins one a gift presented 
to a fledgling U.S.A. from the 
French government. 

Manns Ortiz — a man who never 
fails to ask, “Hows school?” 

He himself is a significant piece of 
Philadelphia history. 
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Junot Diaz: Eye of a Journalist, Tongue of a ?oet 

Dominican immigrant a Major New Talent 



by Amalia Duarte 



TirT 11011 c ^ e rings in 

% ¥ / writer Junot Diaz's unkempt 
V V New York City apartment, 
you get a glimpse into his priorities. He 
doesn’t answer the phone hut snaps his 
head around to cheek the clock on the 
mantel. He returns his focus to a visitor, 
but he is clearly distracted. His foot 
tapping wildly up and down on his 
knee, he says, “Oh. I’m sorry. I’m 
expecting a call from a student newspaper 
in San Jose at 5:30. For every big 
publication I talk to. I do a student 
newspaper too.” Since it’s 5:2(1, you get 
the Flint. 

At 2S. the wiry Diaz, who could 
pass for a student himself with his 
close -cropped, eurlv hair, casual dress, 
and homeboy slang, is the toast of 
Manhattan’s literati. Since having several 
short stones published in The XewYoiker 
and Nrerp magazine, he has been hailed 
as an important new American writer. 



Bill Buford, literary and fiction editor 
at The Set v Yorker, says about Diaz, “I le's 
got a feel for language, and he's got a lot 
of stories to tell. There are all the 
makings tor a considerable talent. He's 
also interesting because lie’s writing 
about a bit of America that doesn't get 
written about all that much. There's an 
authenticity to that voice because its 
born our of experience.” For his first 
book, a collection of short stories called 
Droieti, and first novel, he received a low 
six-figure advance from Riverhcad 
Books. Drown was published in English 
last September and in Spanish by Vintage 
Fspanol two months ago. Ills first novel 
is due from Riverhead sometime this \ear. 

Latino writers |ulia Alvarez and Ana 
Castillo are praising his taut writing style 
and keen eye. Alvarez is particularly 
excited to see a fellow Dommican- 
Anierican receive widespread acclaim. 
“Mis agent bad sent me a copy of one of 



lus aoiies and asked me w bat I thought 
of this young writer. I thought, ‘My 
( iod. he's great.' And he’s just a baby,” 
says Alvarez, a professor at Vermont's 
Muldlebury t 'o liege. 

Diaz's quick rise from obscurity to 
become the literati'* flavor-of-the year 
hasn't changed his commitment to 
activism in the Latino community. 
1 )cvpne a lux tic schedule of book signings 
and readings, over the past few months 
he regularly visited schools in New York 
to speak with youngsters about his 
work. “If the kids ask for me. I have to 
do it. 1 here is no possibility for me to 
say no." he says. “I want to show them 
that you can make it and it doesn’t mean 
you have to sell your soul. Wherever I am 
asked to speak. ! II go. I go to afterschool 
programs, schools, but a lot of people do 
this, I'm nobody special.” 

In manv ways. Diaz’s story is the 
quintessential American Dream pursued 



“/ remember the first 
thing I put down in 
my notebook that 
very first day. The 
teacher got up and 
wrote on the board, 
‘Eurocentricity.’ 

The world was 
explained to me when 
I went to college ” 

junot Diaz, 
in HO interview. 
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by thousands of Hispanics who immi- 
grate to the U.S. every year. Born in the 
Dominican Republic’s capital, Santo 
Domingo, he was raised by his factory- 
working mother, Virtudes, in a notorious 
barrio. His father had left the family to 
work in the U.S. It is from this hardscrabble 
childhood in the Dominican Republic 
and later in the cities of central New 
Jersey that he draws material for his 
sometimes funny, always melancholy 
stories. His tales chronicle his father’s 
infidelity, the escapades of New Jersey 
drug dealers, and life in the sleepy 
countryside of the Dominican 
Republic. While depicting harsh 
circumstances, they’re done with 
tenderness. "Drown was like a hand of 
love out to the community. In many 
ways it was like a tough-love letter. We 
aren’t just a bunch of crack addicts, 
running around gunning each other 
down like people think. In the community 
is great beauty and strength. People are 
surviving,” says Diaz. 

At age 7. Diaz, with his family, 
immigrated to New Jersey to reunite 
with his father. He started writing at 
about age 13, when his older brother, 
Rafael, became ill with leukemia. It was 
an escape from his brother’s devastating 
illness, his parents' split, and the 
surrounding poverty. 

“When I was in high school, I started 
writing because I was miserable that my 
brother was sick. I felt alone, in many 
ways I felt like my life was entering this 
huge vast silence. My mother and father 
had separated really acrimoniously. She 
wasn’t talking about it. And we were in 
the most numbing poverty. Nowadays, 



“His voice is so alive 
that it jumps off the 
page and carries you 
through the story ” 

Lois Rosenthal, 

Story 
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my hands shake when I think about it. 
And we were being bused into a 
hyper-affluent central New Jersey 
school — Old Bridge High School.” 

Diaz knew no English upon coming 
to the States, and he admits to being a 
lousy student. In his tough neighborhood 
of London Terrace, near Perth Amboy, 
N.J., there were few role models. He 
concedes, “All l did was miss school, fail 
classes. They graduated me from high 
school, which they never should have 
done. My records will show there is no 
possible way that 1 should have graduated,” 
he says. But he had found his outlet 
in writing. 

“Some of it was a journal. Some of it 
was escapist. Some of it was just thought. 
I can’t say it saved me or helped me, but 
I know I turned it into something,” says 
Diaz in his characteristically understated 
manner. And he is quick not to blame 



his teachers for overlooking an obviously 
smart, talented youngster. 

“It’s not the teachers fault. There 
were teachers who worked hard and 
loved their students, but they were 
saddled with the administration. And 
even the administrators were good. 1 hey 
just had too much on their hands. 
They had no clue about our lives 
outside of the school,” he says. 

He credits his mother with making 
sure he went on to higher education. 
“Oh, she was a brute. She said, ‘You are 
going to take classes or 1 will throw you 
down the street,’” he says. 

Diaz enrolled at New Jersey’s Kean 
College, where he fell in love with 
history and began to focus on academics. 

{ {is eyes were opened up to a world 
beyond his difficult youth. “That’s where 
I started to turn around, “ he says. “We 
were all a mess, a mess. But we had the 
hardest working teachers in showbiz. 

I remember the first thing I put down in 
my notebook that very first day. The 
teacher got up and wrote on the board, 
‘Eurocentricity.’The world was explained 
to me when I went to college.” 

Later, he attended nearby Rutgers in 
New Brunswick, N.J., where he got a 
bachelor’s degree, although he had to 
work a grueling job at a steel mill to pay 
for his studies. After graduation, with 
thoughts of becoming a professor, he 
applied to various masters writing 
programs. Rejection slips poured in, but 
he was accepted, finally, at Cornell. He 
still didn't envision himself as a writer. 

“When I got accepted into the 
writing program, I thought if only I 
could land a teaching job that would 



Mami had it tucked into her immigration papers, in the photo, she’s surrounded by laughing cousin* 
1 will never meet, who are all shiny from dancing, whose clothes are rumpled and loose. You can tell 
it’s night and hot and that the mosquitos have been biting. She sits straight and even in a crowd she 
stands out, smiling quietly like maybe she’s the one everybody’s celebrating. You can’t see her hands 
but 1 imagined they’re knotting a straw or a bit of thread. This was the woman my father met a year 
later on the Malecon, the woman Mami thought she’d always be. 

— from the short story “Fiesta, 1980” in Drown 
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I did not think of him often. Papi had left for Nueva York when I was four, but since I couldn’t 
remember a single moment with him, I excused him from all nine years of my life. On the days I had 
to imagine him — not often, since Mami didn’t much speak of him anymore — he was the soldier in the 
photo. He was a cloud of cigar smoke, the traces of which could still be found on the uniforms he’d 
left behind. He was pieces of my friends’ fathers, of the domino players on the comer, pieces of Mami 
and Abuelo. 1 didn’t know him at all. 1 didn’t know that he’d abandoned us. That this waiting for him 
was all a sham. 



allow me to write every now and then, 
that would be great,” he says. 

At Cornell, he mentored Latino 
undergrads and agitated with other 
students for the creation of a Hispanic 
Studies program and a Latino 
dormitory. They were successful on both 
counts, but he ended up three years later 
in dire straits. He got his masters degree, 
but his department denied him a letter 
of recommendation. 

“I felt that was a backlash because I 
should have spent my time drinking 
with them” says Diaz. "It would have 
allowed me to move on to another 
writing program. It meant you didn’t 
have the support of your committee. 
Thc‘y pretty much were saying ‘Get out”’ 

He was also told, ironically, that his 
writing was unpublishable because of 
the subject matter. He says one professor 
told him, "You know, you write really 
well, but I’m not sure anyone is going to 
want to publish this.” 

After Cornell, he returned broke and 
dejected to the New York City area. "I 
came home in ignominy. My mother 
was very disappointed. It was a really 
dark time,” he recalls. Not having the 
heart to impose on his mother, he 
moved into a rundown part of Brooklyn 
and took the first job he could find, 
making copies at a pharmaceutical 
company. He sent out a story to a 
literary' magazine, which he won’t name, 
and was told, politely, "Our readers don’t 
want to read about these people.” Then 
he sent it to Lois Rosenthal at Story, 
which receives 15,000 submissions per 
year. She read the story and, recognizing 



— from the short story "Aguantando" in Drown 



a unique talent, picked up the phone to 
call him. 

"His voice is so alive that it jumps off 
the page and carries you through the 
story'. When you read Junot’s work, you 
are very' affected by it,” says Rosenthal. 
Two of his stories were published in the 
quarterly’s Autumn issue. A few months 
later, in January 1996, Diaz was picked 
by Newsweek as one of 10 "New Faces of 
1996.”The newsweekly singled out Diaz 
as the only writer worthy of this accolade, 
saying he possessed, “the dispassionate 
eye of a journalist and the tongue of 
a poet.” 

Given his humble beginnings, it’s 
surprising that the fame and accolades 
haven’t gone to Diaz’s head. You won’t 
find him sipping a latte at some trendy 
Greenwich Village cafe with other 
young writers. In fact, he admits to 
avoiding the literary scene altogether. 
He says, "If you’ve been poor, you know 
how quickly you can slide back into it.” 

"In writing, success is so temporary. 
Tomorrow l could be broke. Tomorrow 
they could he laughing at me.” 



Amalia Duarte is a reporter at People magazine. 




j “...an unflinching observer, j 
j an insider, of tough teen-age j 
j Latino immigrants in New i 
Jersey. Of hand-to-mouth j 
lives and of mind-numbing ! 
jobs.” New York Times ; 
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“...the dispassionate eye of a 
journalist and the tongue of 
a poet.” Neu>sweek 



] “His world explodes off the 

I , r 

j page into the canon of our 
| literature and our hearts.” 
j Walter Mosley 
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“...the irreverence of a 
young Henry Miller but 
with a lot more corazon!” j 
| Ana Castillo j 
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The Academic Tourist 

Travel Writing as a Student Activity 

by Ines Pinto Alicea 



D avid Faguudes spotted an .k 1 m a 
college newspaper that has since 
changed his life 

The 22-vear-old 13razili.nu who 
recently graduated from Harvard 
University with a degree m medieval 
history, said that the ad sought writers 
for the Let's Co travel guides, a set of 
24 hooks updated annually by I laivard 
University's students. 

“It was purely conu idciual" lie said. 
“! rhought I would give it a shot. I like 
to write. I figured l would get the 
opportunity to do a lot of writing and 
get paid to do it." 

Faguudes said the experience helped 
him figure out what he wanted to do tor 
a living — he a travel writer, something 
he had not given much consideration 
previously. Although lie is considering 
applying to law school, because his 
father always wanted him to. he said that 
he “would bag law school if 1 could get 
a job researching for travel guides." 

Faguudes said lie was assigned to 
write sections of the h'ts Co (\ilifontio 
book because he had grown up i,i 
Los Angeles. 

“It was intimidating at first." lie said. 
"1 didn't realize how much of an 
intensive project it was going to be" 
Later, he became a managing editor, 
working on the lui’> Co guides for Spain 
and Portugal, Switzerland and Austria, 
and the United States. 

“It's truly all - 1 mistiming.*’ I agimdes 
said. "You can't do much else while you 
are working on the travel guides. 
You work more hours than vou are paid 
for. but it is very rewarding oikc \oii 
are done." 

Maria Alexandra Ordonez, who 
graduated from I Lirvard University in 
I WO with a degree in histoiy and 



literature of France, knows the challenges 
Faguudes faced. She spent two of her 
summers at Harvard researching parts of 
Europe for the guides. Ordonez, who is 
currently in a pre-med program at 
Cloudier College, north of Baltimore. 
Md., covered Austria and Switzerland 
during one trip and wrote about the 
Saidima-Tuseany-LImbna bear for the 
Italy guide on a second trip. 

"If you're not looking at hotels and 
visiting cities, you are writing or 
sleeping." said Ordonez, whose parents 
are from Guatemala. 

The pace can he grueling and the 
task overwhelming, she said. Often, the 
researchers are scheduled to spend only 
a day getting to know a tow n. Ordonez 
said she decided immediately that in 
order not to get overwhelmed by the 
job. she would write about each town 
she visited that same night. It helped that 
she had some experience traveling. Even 
so, she faced a number of challenges, 
especially as a result of nor knowing the 
languages of some of the countries she 
visited. For example, she had no formal 
training in Italian but learned words 
from the signs in the supermarket. 

“There would he moments when 1 
would say to myself. ‘"I can't believe they 
are paying me to do this."' Ordonez said. 

Ordonez, 23, s.iid that the hard work 
she put into the hooks was rewarding. 
Nor only did it increase her confidence 
and make her more street smart, hut it 
also taught her a lot about heisclt. 

“It's very much sink or swim." she 
said. "Its a huge task, and not everyone 
is able io do it. It shows you that you can 
be wlt-sutliciem. It also leaches you dial 
if you put your mind to something, you 

tan do it." 



Ordonez said that the trips she took 
to prepare the guides were also 
instrumental in helping her choose a 
career. While in Europe, she decided to 
find out more about a medical career, 
and she met a doctor who allowed her 
to intern at a pediatric unit to learn 
more about the field of medicine. 

I3tit Ordonez said that the most 
rewarding part of the experience was 
simply being a published author. 

“When we finally printed the hook, 
that was a big moment," Ordonez said. 
“It's a nice feeling to have a friend go 
into a bookstore and tell you that they 
saw your name in it." 

Ordonez spent her last year at 
Harvard serving as an associate editor 
of the Austria travel guide, a job, she said, 
that can he equally grueling and rewarding. 

Faguudes said that students interested 
in researching and editing the travel 
guides undergo rigorous interviews 
every February. They must be enthusiastic 
and have strong writing skills, but they 
don't have to have extensive travel 
experience, he said. 

"Its a hard job." he said. "If you're not 
into it. it will be hard to complete it" 

Once selected, the students spend the 
following months working part time 
on their assigned travel guides. The 
researchers then spend their summers 
learning about their travel destinations 
by traveling. They are paid a stipend 
to cover their travel expenses while 
editors hack in Cambridge arc paid a 
small salary to fine-tune what the 
researchers submit. 
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The Power of Puente 

Building Bridges for All to Cross 



By Patricia McGrath and Feliz Galavi: 




HO covered the Puente 
program three years ago 
in its 4/1/94 issue. 
Since then, the program 
has expanded to include 
39 community colleges. 
The authors and founders 
of the program recently 
offered this updated 
perspective. 



Patricia McGrath 




Feliz Gafavis 



O ne of the challenges facing 
public schools and colleges is 
the lack of a stable, permanent 
latticework of relationships on which to 
grow. Teachers and principals come and 
go: corporate partnerships are formed 
and later dissolved: political agendas will 
shift every few years, creating new 
priorities, restrictions and demands. 
What, then, remains? 

In the Puente Project the answer is 
clear and resonant: the community, It is 
the community that ultimately has the 
greatest stake in the success or failure of 
educational programs for its children: 
thus greater community involvement 
leads to greatc; school .u countability 
and responsiveness, and ultimately to a 
more effective educational environment. 

We began the Puente Project in 1981 
at Chabor Community College in 
Hayward. Calif, where \se met as 
colleagues™ McCrath an English teacher 
and Galavi/ a counselor and assistant 



dean. Concerned about the high drop- 
out rate of Mexican-American/Latino 
students, we collaborated to design a 
program that employs two major 
components, each of which includes a 
community focus: matching students 
with mentors from the Mexican- 
American/Latino professional and 
academic community and. providing 
students with counselors from the 
Latino community who have first-hand 
knowledge of the challenges they face. 

The program mission is to help 
students stay in school, enroll in college, 
earn bachelors and advanced degrees, 
and rnurn to their communities as 
leader^ and mentors. 

The educational landscape from 
which Puente emerged was extremely 
bleak. Mexican- American and Latino 
students arc the most educationally 
underserved ethnic group in America. 
Jint over half of all Latino students 
graduate from high school, as compared 



with 77 percent of African-American 
students and 82 percent of European- 
American students. Of those who do 
graduate from high school, only 
29 percent continue their education at 
the college level, and only 3.9 percent 
are eligible for the University of 
California. Among those students who 
do pursue postsecondary education, 
80-85 percent enroll in community 
colleges. Of these, most drop out prior 
to completion of the program; only 
8.4 percent go on to receive bachelors 
degrees. Coven these statistics, we 
recognized at the onset of the project 
the importance of integrating the 
Mexican-American/Latino community 
in a meaningful and participatory way. 

The Puente program is implemented 
and conducted on campuses by a 
teacher/counselor team, full-time 
employees of the college who are 
trained in an initial residential Puente 
Training Institute licit! at the University 
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of Califoruia-Berkeley. Here teams arc 
introduced to a) specific teaching and 
counseling methodologies, b) strategies 
for working successfully in the community, 
and c) collaborative ways of working as 
effective teams in order to integrate the 
program components. 

The training is ongoing and extensive. 
Throughout the academic years, teams 
participate in workshops to share 
successful practices, to learn how to train 
mentors, and to help each other solve 
problems. * An organizational structure 
that includes liaisons in the field pushes 
the power down to a local and regional 
level with Puente liaisons helping 
local teams meet their needs as issues 
emerge. Essentially, the structure makes 
it possible to maintain program quality 
while training additional Puente counselors 
and teachers to help in the expansion of 
the program. 

The success of Puente, and the degree 
to which the Mexican- American/ 
Latino community took ownership of it, 
surpassed our greatest expectations. 
Fifteen years later, Puente is operating in 
39 community colleges throughout 
California and recently implemented a 
secondary school version of its program 
in 1 8 high schools across the state, with 
4,000 new and continuing students in 
the community college program and 
1,700 in the high schc .>1 program. A 
recent study commissioned by the 
University of California Task Force on 
Latino Eligibility found that the transfer 
rate of Latino students to four-year 
institutions is 44 percent greater in 
community colleges that have a Puente 
program than in community colleges 
without the program. The task force 
went on to recommend that the university 
“expand strategically targeted outreach 
services in the community colleges, 
modeled after the Puente Project, even 
at the cost of limiting other, less effective 
K-12 outreach activities." 

Community input lias been woven 
into the Puente Project at several levels. 
First, mentors are recruited from the 
Mexican- American/Latino community 
by other members of the community, as 
well as by Puente staff. Matching 



students with professionals in the 
community serves many purposes: it 
provides the students, many of whom 
are the first in their family to pursue 
postsecondary education, with successful 
academic and career role models; it 
offers the students first-hand exposure 
to various professional settings and 
responsibilities, thus helping them to 



"...the transfer rate of 
Latino students to 
four-year institutions is 
44 percent greater in 
community colleges 
that have a Puente 
program than in 
community colleges 
without the program/" 



make informed career decisions (well 
beyond what a college career counselor 
is abie to provide) and to draw inspiration 
from seeing their mentors at work in a 
“real-life” professional context. Also, 
community-based writing and research 
assignments have proven to be a very 
popular and engaging writing assignment 
for the Puente students, many of whom 
come to the project with a firm belief 
that they “can’t write ” 



Another mechanism for fostering 
community support has been the 
inclusion of counselors in the program 
who have personal experience with the 
Latino culture and community. Initially, 
the counselors were introduced for the 
purpose of providing students with 
academic and personal guidance that is 
grounded in their cultural context, and 
to recruit and match appropriate 
mentors for the students. It gradually 
became apparent, however, that the 
counselors were also functioning as a 
nexus for a community eager to provide 
support for Puente. Latino community 
organizations offered scholarships; 
Latino corporate groups invited 
students to professional confer ices; 
local corporations adopted Puente 
classes. Far more people in the community 
were concerned and willing to 
contribute than we had anticipated. 

Several prominent Latino writers 
have taken an interest in and 
contributed to Puente, including Jimmy 
Santiago Baca and Helena Viramontes. 
This reinforces the sense of community 
that the Puente students share and 
encourages them to grow as writers and 
community members. Puente's approach 
to the teaching of reading and writing 
was developed on the premise that if 
students are interested in the content of 
their writing and reading, and care about 
what they have to say, then the study of 
the formal aspects of language will 
follow. Therefore, cultural identity and 
experience are the focus of many 
Puente reading and writing assignments. 
Again, student response has been 
outstanding; many students who could 
not fill a page at .he beginning of the 
Puente English course arc found writing 
poetry and rigorous academic essays by 
the courses end. 

In 1994 Puente students in one 
community college initiated the idea for 
an all-day writers and artist forum called 
“I)ia de la Cultura" The event was 
attended by 350 people, including eight 
nationally known Chicano artists. So 
successful was this forum that u has 
become an annual event. 
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“ The program mission 
is to help 'tudents stay 
in school, enroll in 
college, earn bachelor's 
and advanced degrees , 
and return to their 
communities as leaders 
and mentors.” 



For years the community lias 
requested that Puente move into high 
schools. In 19^3 we began a four- year 
replication project using resources 
already developed in local communities. 
In recognition of the fact that secondary 
schools generally have even fewer 
resources for tunneling community 
support than do community colleges, we 
created a new position for the high 
school program: the Community 

Mentor Liaison. The “CMLs" actively 
develop partnerships with local 
community business people, civic 
leaders, and professionals; recruit and 
tram mentors for the students; and help 
foster community awareness about and 
ownership of the project. (As a recent 
example, a Community Mentor Liaison 
in Southern California brought in 
53 summer jobs for Puente students 
through one mentor.) Parent attendance 
at school meetings has reached 
too percent in some Puente schools; all 
the parents have met their children’s 
mentors. Organizations have donated 
books, tickets for events, and 
transportation for field trips. The 
number of community members who 
wish to be mentors exceeds the number 
of available students. 



Given the enormous challenges 
facing public schools and colleges in our 
contemporary society — financial, structural, 
and political — it has become necessary 
to look to resources beyond those tradi- 
tionally afforded the public schools. Add 
to that the almost overwhelming 
challenges faced by Mexican-American/ 
Latino students in California, and it 
becomes necessary to fully integrate a 
greater societal force, a powerful and 
lasting source of ongoing structural 
support. That force has been the 
Mexican- American/Latino community. 

Reprinted with permission from On 
Ccm/mw Ground. 




“...it becomes necessary 
to fully integrate a 
greater societal force, 
a powerful and lasting 
source of ongoing 
structural support. That 
force has been the 
Mexican-American/ 
Latino community 




State UnKersfty of Newblorfc 

Health Science Center 

Syracuse 



SUNY HSC Syracuse, Department of Neurology is 
offering the following positions: 

1 } Director, Clinical Neurophysiology 
Laboratory. Professor or Associate Professor 
level. BC neurologist to direct EEG ond Evoked 
Potentials Lob and intraoperative monitoring. EEG 
ond CN boards needed. 

2 ) Stroke/Acute Care Neurologist. 

Assistant Professor BC/BE in neurology to direct 
the activities of neurology stroke and intensive 
care units. Applicants are expected to have 
completed a stroke/in tensivist fellowship. 

3) Neurologist, BC/BE sought for general 
clinical teaching and clinical research rale with 
emphasis on Neuroimmunology and MS. Broad 
clinical skills desired. 



Please send CV to Burk Jubelt, M.D., Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Neurology, SUNY 
Health Science Center, 750 E. Adams St., 
Syracuse, NY 13210. An AA/EO employer. 
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HO Salutes the Best of the Best Colleges for Hispanics 

Our annual hulking oj (he colleges a ml universities accord in g to the 
numbers of I Iispanics graduated, degree level. ami field of study, 
courtesy of the Xational (Center for I ’duration Statistics, with an 
introdiution by Outlook publisher Jose dypez-Isa. 

American Studies Moving in All Directions 

From the banks of the Monongahela to the shores of the (heal Bikes, 
interest in latino curricula is gi owing along with the perception of 
Ixitiu America as “the new frontier." 




Going the Distance without Leaving Home 

5,500 telecommuting students, the highest number in the tommy, are 
working toward an associates degree ria doing the Distame, a distame 
learning project of Sen 1 Jersey Xenrork, PBS, and 20 Xeie Jersey colleges. 

Pontifical University Seeks Truth and Expansion 

College President huvnzo Alcahete , from his post in Puerto RUo, 
promises a different kind of university, one that resists "manipulation 
by political or economic ideologiial Jones or prejudices." And he'll he 
extending it to l ’..S', turf. 
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j~ OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 

ACE and UCLA Survey 350,000 First-year Students 

Latinos Cite Money as Major Concern 



by Ines Pinto Alicea 



Latino students rated them- 
selves .is less cooperative, 
competitive, and academically 
confident than their peers, according to a 
recent national survey of first-year students. 

“They are coming in with lower self- 
confidence than other students in 
academic ability and leadership ability,” 
said Linda J. Sax, a UCLA education 
professor who helped direct the survey. 
“1 am not sure why, but some groups may 
not brag about then* ability” 

A higher percentage of Latino 
students, however, rated themselves as 
“average to above average” m social self- 
confidence and spirituality. 

The survey, a joint effort of the 
Washington-based American Council on 
Education and the Higher Education 

Research Institute at UCl A, “is conducted 
to track trends and provide information on 
the types of student who go to college” 
Sax said. Initiated m the 1900s. it asks 
first -ve.:r students hundreds of questions 
about their interests, their plans for the 
future, and their views on* issues in 
American society. The latest survey 
involved more than 350,000 students 

attending 709 two-\e.ir and tour-year 

colleges and universities. I atinos 

numbered nearly 79,noi», or 5. 1 percent. 

A higher percentage of] atino students 
indicated a concern about emotional and 
physical health. Hut stress v as a big issue 
for all of those surveyed. 

Sax said today's students face a number 
of pressures. In high school, there is the 
pressure to enroll m high-level Hasses 
th.it might unpiove entree to college. Ou 
graduation, there is the pressure to be 
accepted bv the college ot choice. 

As costs of higher education continue 
to rise, it becomes hauler and harder for 
parents to foot the bill. Oinc enrolled, 
many students aic foiccd to work while 
attending and or to horiou money to 
meet expenses, leaving them under a cloud 
of debt. Students see that debt nuiltipKuig 
as they consider graduate school as a 
means of furthering their careers, she said. 

“Students are taking on a lot of 
responsibility at a \oiuigei age,” .u coiding 
to Sax. “Money is an important issue for all 
students. Hut even moie so for 1 atinos." 



Thirty-one percent of I atinos reported 
that money was a “major concern” 
compared with 17.3 percent of other students, 
the survey said. A record 33 percent 
listed financial aid as a “very important” 
factor in choosing a college. In 1976, only 
13 percent cited financial aid as a reason 
behind their choice. This time 45 percent 
of Latinos gave the same response. 

“These findings suggest that the failure 
of federal and state financial aid to keep up 
with the cost of college is changing the 
way students pick their colleges,” said 
Alexander W. Astin, UCLA professor and 
director of the survey. “Rather than 
picking the college that offers the most 
appropriate program, more students will 
be making choices on the basis of low cost 
and the availability of financial aid.” 

Colleen O’Brien, managing director 
of the Washington-based Institute for 
Higher Education Policy, finds it interesting 
that students expressed such concern 
about the rising costs ot college. 

“It shows that there is an increased 
amount of information accessible to the 
student,” O’Brien said. “They are thinking 
about these things. I hope they are aware 
of financial aid and other opportunities.” 

Other studios at UCLA’s Institute 
indicate that working at an off- campus job 
increases a student’s risk of dropping out of 
college. Astin expressed his concern. “It 
current financial aid policies are increasing 
college drop-out rates by forcing more 
students to find off-campus employment, 
then these policies must certainly be 
regarded as short-sighted,” he said. 

Recent developments indicate that 
some relief might be in sight. In Ins State 
of the Union Address, President Clinton 
proposed a 2() percent increase in federal 
education spending to $51 billion in the 
next fiscal year, aimed at increasing access 
to at least two years of college, increasing 
Internet access, and beginning an extensive 
elementary and secondary school 
construction and repair program. I le also 
proposed a $3()u boost in Pell (irants, to a 
S3,* »( H > maximum, and expanding eligibility 
to students who are financially independent, 
further, In* proposed a Sl.Soo tax credit oi 
a tax deduction of up to Sln.nui) a year for 
expenses in higher education. 



At the same time, the American 
Council of Education (ACE) reports that, 
after steep tuition climbs m the 19SIK, the 
rate of tuition increase has stabilized m 
recent years to about 4 percent to 5 percent 
per year. Fewer than 5 percent of all 
students attend schools that charge 
S2*UKM> oi more, and most full-time 
undergraduates pay less than $6,01 Hi in 
tuition and fees annually, says the ACT.. 
Average tuition at four-year public schools 
this year is S2.966; it averages S12.S23 at 
private four-year schools. 

The ACE 'UCLA survey also included 
questions about students’ political 
orientation. Slightly more than half 
(52.7 percent of the overall respondents 
and 51.7 of Latino respondents) called 
their political view s “middle of the road.” 
Results ako show that a small but 
growing minority ot the first-ycar-studcnt 
population are labeling themselves “far 
left” or “far nglu."The number of students 
who reported having these political views 
hit a peak for the 31-veai-oM survey. 

On the full political spectrum. 1 atino 
students tended to be concentrated on the 
“liberal” to “far left” end. the survex 
found. Nearly 3.5 percent of I atinos called 
their political views “far left" it ompaied to 
2.9 perc ent of the other respondents), and 
2X percent reported (hat tliev wue liberals 
(compared to 21 percent). 

On tin* other end of the spectium. 
16 percent of the 1 atino lespondcnts 
reported that they considered ihcnisrKes 
conservatives (compared to 21 pen c ut of 
tiie other respondents), and 1.1 percent said 
that their views weroTai right" Compared 
to 1.7 peicent of the other students). 

The survey revealed oihei Mends among 
1 atinos. latino first-year students were less 
likely than other students to believe that 
abortion should be legal and mou* likely to 
lavoi abolishing the* death penalu 

Sax attributed those results m the 
“lughei proportion of ( '.itliolu s" w tthin 
the l atino c ommumtt. 
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RANKINGS 




The Top 1 

Doctorate Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 



i Stanford University 2tt 

i 

| Texas A & iVI UnivciMty 26 

The University ofTexas .it Austin 25 

University of New Mexico- 
Mam Campus 25 

University of C 'ahfbriiu- 

L.os Angeles 20 

Harvard University 20 

University of Califoniia-Berkeley 10 

University ol Arizona IS 

Nova Southeastern University IS 

University of Southern California 16 

University ol Florida If) 

CUNY Graduate School 
and University Center 16 

New York University 16 

University of Miami 15 

| Arizona State University - 

Main Campus 14 

I University of California-San Diego 14 

I University of Michigan-Ann Arbor 14 

I University of Illinois at Urbana 15 

University of Cahfornia-Santa Cruz 12 

University of Colorado at Boulder 12 

Yale University 1 1 

Indiana University- Bloomington 10 

Pennsylvania State University- 
Main Campus 10 

University of Houston - 
University Bark 10 

Columbia University 
in the City of New York 0 

| California School 

of Professional Psvch-l.A S 

|Umvers»tv of California- Davis ft 

Ycdiiva University 8 

University ofWisco'’s;n -Madison 8 

Walden University 7 

Utii\ l rsity of Chicago 7 

Washington University 7 

University of Pennsylvania 7 

University of Washington */ 

University of California-lmnc 6 



University of California-Riversule 6 
Claremont Graduate School 6 

University of San brancisco 6 

University of Connecticut 6 

McCormick Theological Seminary 6 

University of Massacluisetts- 

Amherst 6 

Rutgers University- New Brunswick 6 

New Mexico State University- 
Main Campus 6 

Cornell University- 

Endowed Colleges 6 

Fordhain University 6 

Tlie Union Institute 6 

Purdue University-Main Campus 6 

Northern Arizona University 5 

University of I.averne 5 

Colorado State University 5 

University of Denver 5 

Florida State University 5 

Johns Hopkins University 5 

University of Maryland- 
Collegc Park Campus 5 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology 5 
Ohio State University- Main Campus 5 



Temple University 5 

The University ofTexas 
Health Science Center 5 

George Washington University 4 

Iowa State University 4 

University of Iowa 4 

Boston University -4 

SUNY at Stony Brook -4 

University of North Carolina 
at ( h.ipel 1 hll -4 

University ofTennessec-Knoxville 4 

Texas Woman s University 4 

University of ( ahform.i- 
Sant.i Barbara 5 

P.u i fu Gradu uc St hoi >1 
of Psyt linings 5 

Catholic Uinveisitv olAmeiua 5 



m 


C Caribbean Center for Adv. Studies- 






Miami Inst. Psychology 


5 




Florida Institute ofTcihnology 


5 


"n ■ 


Georgia Institute of Technology- 






Main Campus 


5 


ih 


(Georgia State University 


5 


m'- 


University of Hawaii at Manoa 


5 


75 , 


American School 






ot Professional Psychology 


5 


It; 


Southern Illinois University- 




, ■ - 


Carhondale 


5 




University of Maryland- 




'U; 


Baltimore Professional Schools 


5 




Michigan State University 


5 


n 


University of Nebraska at Lincoln 


5 


io: 


University of Nevada-Reno 


5 


sC 


Princeton University 


5 




Cornell University- 






NY Stale Statutory Colleges 


5 


83,. 


Pace University- New York 


5 




SUNY at Albany 


5 


Is; 


SUNY at Binghamton 
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•86- 


Duke University 


5 


y8T 


University of Cincinnati- 






Mam Campus 
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,88' 


University of Pittsburgh- 






Main Campus 
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89 


University of South Carolina 




... ; U 


at Columbia 


5 
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Vanderbilt University 


5 




Texas A & M University -Kingsville 
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ft 


University ofVirgmia-Main Campus 
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.93; 


West Virginia University 
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94 
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of Professional Psych- Fresno 
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1 idler Theological Seminary 






in California 
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American University 
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ft 
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Florida International University 


■> 
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Umvetsity of South Florida 
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RANKINGS 



Bachelor’s Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

bv Academic Program 



A gricultu re 

1 lexas A iS M LhnviTMty 35 

2 California Poly tci linu' Stale L'im- 

Sau 1 ins Obispo 2S 

3 Umvciutv of California- Davis 2o 

4 Umveisily of Honda IP 

5 New Me\uo State Uimersiiy- 

Main Campus 1 3 

p lexas A & M Umvcrsity-Kmgsvillc 13 

7 Cornell Umversity- 

NY State Statutory College** 12 

X Arizona State Umveisily 

Main Campus 1 1 

P California State University- 1 resuo 1 1 

in New Mexico I liglilands 

University In 

Architecture 

1 California Polytechnic State Umv- 

San Luis Obispo 32 

2 University of Miami 27 

3 Texas A & M University 22 

4 University of C 'aliforma-Bcrkeley 21 

3 CUNY City College 21 

P Pratt Institute-Mam Campus 21 

7 California State Polytechnic 

University-Pontona 1 7 

X New York Institute of Technology - 

Manhattan Campus 12 

P The University ofTexas 

at San Antonio 12 

In University of Arizona 1 1 

1 1 The University ofTexas at Arlington 1 I 

12 Texas Tech University 11 

Area and Ethnic Stud ies 

1 University ot California-Bcrkeley 3K 

2 University of California 

Santa Barbara 3< i 

3 The University ol lexas at Austin 2o 

4 University of California-1 o\ Angeles IP 

3 California State University - 

1 ns Angeles 1 X 

P K timers Umversitv-New Brunswick 14 



7 ('aliforma State University F ullerton 12 
S University of California -Santa Cruz 12 

P California State Umversity- 

1 )ominguez I lills I 1 

u CUNY I lunter ( 'college 11 

1 I he University of Texas 

at San Antonio 11 

Biological Sciences 

1 I he University ofTexas 

at San Antonio 5X 

2 University of California-!. os Angeles 55 

3 Umversitv ot California-San Diego 55 



1 1 


4 


The University of Lexas at Austin 


52 
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University of Mi mil 


4X 


in 


(, 


University' of California-Irvine 


4P 
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University of Cahfonna-1 )avis 


43 
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The Universitv ofTexas 








Pan American 


40 


32 
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The University of lexas .it 1:1 Paso 


3P 


27 


10 


Saint Mary’s University 


34 


22 


11 


Honda International University 


33 


21 


12 


Texas A & M University- 


2P 


21 


13 


University of New Mexico- 




21 




Main Campus 


25 




14 


University of California -Berkeley 


24 


17 


15 


University of California- Riverside 


23 


1 o 


1 r* 


University of Illinois at Urbana 


23 


J s 


17 


Rutgers University- New Brunswick 


23 


12 


IS 


University of Arizona 


IP 


1 1 


IP 


University of Florida 


IP 


1 1 


20 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


17 


1 1 


21 


University of Michigan- Ann Arbor 


17 
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■) 


Baylor University 


17 




23 


University ot ( 'alifornia-Santa Cruz 


IP 


3S 


24 


University of Southern California 


IP 




25 
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Main Campus 


IP 


2n 


2o 
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IP 




San Antonio 


IP 




California PolyteUinie State Uim - 




IS 




San 1 uis Obispo 


15 


14 


2S 


University ol\ hiliforma- Santa BarbaialS 



2P Uimeisiiv ol Mary land 

C ollege Park ( ainpus I 5 

30 Incarnate Word ( College I 5 

31 lexas A iS M Uimersitv Kings\ ilk* 15 

32 CUNY Cny College 14 

33 University ot I louston- 

Uimersiiy Park 14 

34 San Diego State L'lmcrsiu 13 

35 San Francisco Slate University 12 

3P Loyola Umveisily ot Chicago 12 

37 UmverMlv of Massac liuseits 

Amherst 12 

3X Cornell University - 

NY Stale Stamtoi \ Colleges 12 

3P The Uimersity nf Texas 

at Brownsville 12 

40 lexas lei h Umversitv II 

41 (. 'aliforma State Polytec In iu 

Umversity-Pomona 1 1 1 

42 California State University 

Los Angeles In 

43 Boston University B> 

44 University of North lexas in 

45 Southwest Texas State University PL 

i 

Business and Manageme nt 

1 Morula International University 412 

2 Ihe University ofTexas at Id Paso 24P 

3 CUNY Bernard M. Baruch College 2utt 

4 The University of lexas- 

Pan American 1P7 

5 The University of lexas 

at San Antonio !P7 

(y Saint Louis Lhiiversitv- 

Maiti Campus 15 P 

7 ( 'aliforma Stale Uuivcisitv 

Pullerlon I 47 

S Cahloi ilia Stale Polvtec hnu 

Universitv-Pomona 1 4 ! 

P New Mexico State Umversitv - 

M.IUI ( .'.iiupiis 132 

P* Umversitv ot 1 huision 

University Park 1 2X 

1 I I he Umversitv of lex. is at Austin I2 p 
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by Academic Program 



Business and Management 



(cont’d) 

12 San 1 )iego State Universitv 1 In 

Id Saint Mary's University lin 

14 University of New Mexuo 

Mam Campus y~ 

15 California State University- 

Los Angeles yn 

in California State University 

Northridge ‘>2 

17 University of Arizona ‘ ^ » 

IS Universitv of Miami 8 l > 

|y California State Universitv -Presno ST 

2*> University of South Honda Xn 

21 California State Umversity- 

l.ong Beach 8 5 

22 Southwest Texas State University S3 

2d Arizona State University - 

Main Campus S2 

24 Saint John’s Universitv -New York X** 

25 Texas A <S. M University ~X 

2*5 University ot* I averne 7“ 

27 California Polytechnic State Umv- 

San 1 ms Obispo “n 

2X University of Southern California 71 

2‘> San Jose State Universitv 7d 

3* > University of Phoenix- 

Phoenix Campus ”2 

dl Universitv of Central Honda 71 

32 California State University- 

San Bernaidnio ns 



dd Texas A & M Urmvrsitv-Kmgsv tilt* nn 



34 California State Universirv- 

Sacramento nd 

35 Texas A M Universuy 

Corpus Christi on 

3h I lond.i Atlantic University 5'* 

37 University of Illinois at Chicago 5*> 

3X Nova Southeastern Universitv 5X 

M) University of Honda 5n 

J (i P k e University- New York. 5n 

41 San I raneisco State Universitv 55 

42 Kean College of New Jersey 55 

43 University of Redlands 54 



44 1 lorida State University 53 

45 DePau! University 5! 

4n University of North lexas 51 

47 The University of lexas 

at Brownsville 5n 

4S Incarnate Word College 4*J 

4‘f Texas Tech University V) 

5*i CUNY Lehman College 45 

51 | he University of lexas at Arhngron 47 

52 I.oyi-la Marymount Universitv 4n 

53 Jersey C Tty State College 45 

54 University of i Jomion-DovviKovvn 45 

55 California State University-Hay ward 44 

5n Saint Thomas University 44 

5" Rutgers Universitv- Newark 4 1 

5S C alifornia State Umversitv- 

1 Dominguez I lills 43 

5‘) College of Santa Le 43 

no University of Southern Colorado 42 

01 lexas A <8. M 

Intemationai University 41 

(i 2 University of Maryland- 

College Park C ampus 4n 

nd Saint Peter’s College 4*> 

*54 University of Ckihf Tina-Riverside 30 

< >5 Saint Mary’s College of California 30 

nn New York Universitv 3'* 

n~ ( hir I ady of die 1 ake University 

San Antonio 3‘.* 

OX National University 3s 

0‘) Universitv of San Diego 37 

7u Regis Univcrutv 37 

71 Barry Umversiry 37 

72 Universitv of Colorado at Boulder 3n 

75 National 1 oms UmveiMiv 3** 

74 Mercv College- Main Campus 35 

75 1 )evry Institute offcchnologv 

Pomona 31 

70 Universitv of Pennsylvania 34 

77 New Mexu o Highlands Universitv 35 

"X U.mvrsitv of California 

Santa Barbara 5? 

70 Sami I d wards Universitv D 



So Un versity of Phoenix- 

St uil lor n California Campus 32 

XI Metropolitan State C'ollege 

of Denver 31 

82 University of Illinois at Uibana 31 

83 Saint I e i College 3*' 

84 University ofWadnngton 30 

85 University of Notre Dame 20 

80 University of California- Berkeley 28 

X7 Northern Arizona University 27 

88 University of Nevada- 1 as Veyys 27 

X 1 ' C alifornia State Umvvrsity-Chico 20 

y*> Boston C'ollege 2*5 

*H I oyola University in New Orleans 25 

l >2 Bentley C 'ollege 25 

03 Santa (Tira Universitv 24 

<) \ Adams State College 24 

05 Northeastern Illinois University 24 

c *0 Robert Morris C'ollege 24 



( >7 Johnson <S. Wales University 24 j 



‘AS Woodbury University 23 

yy (ieoigetown University 23 

l***i fTiirleigli Dickinson University- 

all campuses 23 

iM Pcnmylvani i State Uimersiry- 

Mam C'ampus 23 



1**2 California State Uinvcrsitv-Stanislau 22 

1**3 University of Colorado at Denver 22 

K*4 Boston Universitv 22 

1**5 Bur it. ua ( ‘ollege 22 

1***5 fashion Institute of leUniologv 22 

1**7 Syracuse University- Mam Campus 22 

1**8 Trinity College .it Miami 21 

100 Iona C ‘ollege 2 1 

I in SONY ( olU-go .it ( >1,1 WVsthin 21 

! I 1 Angelo State Universitv 21 

1 1 2 Baylor University 2 1 

1 13 Universitv <>r l lousion -C lear I ake 21 

114 Wayland Baptist Universitv 21 

115 Pepperdme Universitv 2** 

1 10 Northern Illinois Dniver-itv 2** 

117 1 ordhain Lhuvei su\ 2* * 
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152 R tugei s University-New Brunswick 


15 


185 I lie Richard Slot hum ( oliege 




(cont’d) 




153 Stephen I: Austin State University 


15 


of New [eisev 


11 


118 Hofstra University 


2u 


154 University of Phoenix- 




1 80 Adelphi University 


1 1 


119 Tile University ofTexas ai Dallas 


2o 


Utah Campus 


15 


!X7 1 oug Island University • 




120 Sul Ross Stale Universiiv 


19 


155 CUNY Brooklyn College 


14 


( W. Post ( 'ampus 


1 1 


121 George Mason Umvei'sitv 


19 


15ft SUNY Hinpne State College 


14 


188 SUNY at Binghamton 


i 1 


122 Marquette University 


19 


157 Bryant College 


14 


189 SUNY College at New Pahz 


1 1 


123 California State University 




158 Hmhrv-Riddle 




19d UmvviMly ol South C.imlma 




Bakersfield 


18 


Aeronautical University 


13 


at ( Thimbu 


1 1 


124 American University 


18 


159 Pori Lauderdale College 


13 


19] Houston Baptist University 


11 


125 Georgia Stare UmveiMiv 


18 


1 ('0 ( )rlando ( 'oliege 


13 


PC Washington State University 


1 1 


12ft Devry Institute oflechnology 


IS 


Ifti Northeastern Umveisiry 


13 


193 West Virginia University 


1 1 


127 University of New Orleans 


18 


lft2 Michigan State University 


13 


194 ( '.aliforma State University- 




128 Pace University- 




1 ft3 Columbia ( 'oliege 


13 


San Mare os 


1 1 


Pieasanrville Bnarchtt’ 


IS 


1 ft4 Rowan College of New lersev 


i i 


195 Azusa Pacific University 




129 University of Phoenix- 




1 ft5 St. Prancis College 


13 


1 9ft Universiiv of San l raiKis t o 


19 


Colorado Campus 


IS 


1 oO Saint Joseph's College- 




197 Devrv Institute oi lev Imologv 


19 


130 Colorado State University 


! 7 


Suffolk ( 'antpus 


13 


1 9«X Illinois Slate Umveisitv 


19 


131 Tampa ('oil eye 


17 


Ift7 SUNY at Albany 


13 


199 Indiana University -Northwest 


19 


132 I.ovoia University of Chicago 


17 


IftS West lex as A <5. M University 


13 


29(1 Rider University 


19 


133 Montclair State University 


17 


lf>9 Universiiv of Phoenix*- 




2d! ( Trnell University- 




134 Seton Hall University 


17 


Tucson ( 'aniptis 


13 


1-ndovved ( ol leges 


19 


135 Queens College 


17 


170 Arizona State University- West 


13 


292 CUNY ('oliege of Staten Island 


19 


13ft Ohio State Umvvrsttv- 




!71 University of California- 




2n3 Paee University- White Plains 


In 


Main Campus 


17 


L os Angeles 


12 


294 University of Oklahoma- 




137 I.eTourneau University 


17 


172 Sonoma State University 


12 


Norman ( kimpus 


10 


138 University of Phoenix- 




173 University of Colorado 




295 Portland State University 


19 


Northern California Campus 


17 


at Colorado Springs 


12 


299 Saint Joseph’s University 


19 


139 University of Denver 


1ft 


174 Roosevelt University 


12 


297 Ie\a> Christian University 




140 Indiana Umversitv-Bloonungton 


1ft 


175 William Paterson College 




298 The University oflexas 




141 Western New Mexico University 


1ft 


of New Jersey 


12 


of the Permian Basin 


19 


142 Cornell University- 




17ft Marymounr College 


12 


299 Texas Woman's University 


10 


NY State Statutory Colleges 


1ft 


177 New York Institute 




219 Trinity Um\ ersitv 


19 


143 CUNY 1 1 timer College 


1ft 


ol Technology ( )ld Westburv 


12 


311 Marymount University 


19 


144 CUNY New York City 




178 Nyatk College 


12 






Technical College 


1ft 


1 - 9 Regents ( ‘oliege 




Communications and 




145 CUNY York Collide 


1ft 


University of I he Stale of NY 


12 


Communications T echnologies 


14ft Dowling College 


1 f » 


I8U Temple University 


12 


1 1 lie University of Texas at Austin 


73 


147 Sam Houston State University 


1ft 


181 University ol Saint Thomas 


12 


2 California State Umvvrsiry Tulleiton 


ft? 


148 Southern Methodist University 


Id 


182 Purdue Umversuy -Mam ('ampus 


12 


3 1 he University ol lexas at Id Paso 


43 


149 Western International University 


15 


183 University of Tampa 


1 1 


4 l Imversity of |*lm ula 


•II 


150 Purdue University-Calumet Campus 


15 


1 8 1 University of Michigan Ann Aihor 


1 1 


5 1 loiula Intel national University 


57 


151 University of Massachuset's-Ainheist 


13 






ft l •mvvrsnv <4 Miami 


31 



^ * o 



"I I 



ii : s i’ \ m ( c 1 1 i i ■'<>], 
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RANKINGS 



Bachelors Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

by Academic Program 



] Communications and 
Communications Technologies 

(cont’p) 

Uimeiwtx of Arizona v 

j N Kutgei n L'nivei min - \cw Brunswick d 

i 

1 ’> l aliforma Slate Cimeiwtv 
I Northridgo d 

j 1 1 ' Arizona State Um\eisit\- 
| Mam Campus d 

il S.uii! lolufs l 'ui'.ersii' \cw Wk d 

'2 CahUnma Mate l mwT'iiv - 

S.uiaineiUo 2 

Id Boston I'muTsitN 2 

14 CUNY Hiintci College 2 

Id Sin lose Si. tie CimeiMiv 2 

I 

i I f > ( . ail fori i ' i St.ne L imeimv 

i ong Be u h 2 

1 ~ Naim l tuns L‘im ersitv 

Mam C ’ampii" 2 

15 CimooiN ol Souiliei n l aliloi m i 2 

l‘> Somhwcsi le\.:s State Cmveisit\ 2 

2 1 -' San Diego State Cimersitv 2 

2 I l 'ni\ et sH\ ot C ' slitoi ma 

j Sima Baihaia 2 

j 22 l'uiwsu\ ol Color ulo at Bonniei 1 

I 

| 2d Cim etsii\ o! I lomton 
' Cimeisitx i’nk ! 

i 

|2l I lu l'ni\visit\ oi I evts e \iSmgion i 

| 2d hu uiuieWoivl l . 41'. g<. 1 

j 2 (> l'm\ii'H\ 01 ( i*nnal I lot id 1 1 

\l~ ( alitoima Nt He l 1 n \ 1 1 ^it \ homo 1 

j 

2s l'm\eis|t\ ol t ‘ ihtoi m 1 -San Diego 1 

2 ,f L'ni\eisit\ »*t \oitli 1 1 \.js I 

d" Pe\i\ Institute oi I-. . Im*4i'g\ 

l Pomona I 

| d I Cni\ ci s 1 1 \ * -! Si mi 1 h 1 lot id i I 

j C S.nui M ii \ ' l inn'is!i\ ! 

j'd I o\o| 1 Mai \ inovm; l ‘m\v 1 s; \ I 

1 

:D Nan l lam isi o St ite l mw-mmI' 1 

1 

| ^d Namt I hom 0 L 'm\risi!\ ] 

|d(< Ni'a Me\n o State l ’;u\ eiMl\ 

! Mam ( unpu . I 

| C Cimeiutv ol 1 .;ji!oi 111 1 l<" \n_:ils.s I 

!dS 1 1 'kill till Clll'.i 1 st i\ 1 



d‘> The Umver-itv ol Texas- 
Pan Ament an 

4n Loxoia Umversiry 111 New Oricam 

41 Texas A <S M University - 

Corpus Chrisri 

42 Texas A M University 
4d Texas Teeh University 

44 California State University -Chico 
4d California State Umversuy- 

l os Angeles 

4n Florida State UmveiMtx 
4“ Northern Arizona University 

45 Indiana Universitv-Hloiumiigton 
4u Queens C ollene 



Computer and 
Information Sciences 

1 Florida International Univeisit\ 

2 CUNN l ehm.in College 

d New Mexuo State L im ei sit\ ■ 

Mam Campus 

4 l imersitv o! San I ram mo 
d ( UNY Bernard M.Batmh l ‘ollege 
C I'NV I Innter ( ollege 

( ' iSilorma State L m\ei sit\ 

I os Angeles 

s Dcm\ Institute ol le. Imoiogv 
*» I lie L’mveisitv ol le\as at I 1 Paso 
i" I he L : imeisu\ ot le vis 
at N m Antonio 

I ! l lorula Atlantic Uimeisiu 
12 Stiavei College Arlington Campus 

Education 

1 lloiula International L’imeisii\ 

2 t iiif« >imi Sian Cim 1. 1 si! \ 

1 os Angeles 

d \o\a Southeastern CimcMtv 
4 l m\ 1 imi\ ol \i i/on 1 
d B 01 u iia ( MU i;e 

(< l lmei'sits' ol New Mexuo 
M mi t ainpiis 

' IT NY ( 1 1 x t oik - h 



s New Mexu o State University - 
Mam C'amptis 

n Northern Arizona University 

10 California State University - 

Pullerton 

11 University of South Florida 

12 Texas A & M 

Internationa) Universitv 

Id Anzona State University - 
Main Campus 

14 New Mexuo I lighlands L’lmersiry 
Id Barry University 

I < » CUNY Brooklyn College 
1 “ Eastern New Mexico Limvrsi:\- 
M.nn ( 'ampiis 

15 Western New Mexuo I'nixersiiv 

P> Our 1 adv of tlu l ake UimeiMtv- 
San Antonio 

2 " Southern Illinois Uimersitv- 
Carhondale 

2 i L‘m\eisu\ ot FKu ula 
22 Kean College o! New Jersc\ 

2 d California State UimeiMiy* 

North rulge 

24 \oi theastern Illinois l. : m\ersii\ 

2 d Universitv ofCeimai l loiula 
2 o ! lorula Sute Umv ei Mtv 
2 " I lorida Atlamu L'lmeisiix 
C l 'NY limiter ( ollege 
2 '* CUNY I eh 1 run College 
l he l imersin of le\as 

Pan Amei u.in 

d! Wav land BaptM I'lnveiMtv 
d 2 Arizona State l mveisnv 
d' ( ‘hioima St.iti* I’mutsiit l iemo 
dl Naim loln.V C iii\ i“? ^ii\ New Yuk 
'd Naim Mai y *s l m\ i-|'it\ 
dt- S.m 1 hego State Lhmeisitx 
( 'olli’iie ol Santa I 



Sail h'sf St ue l 'nix ei sin 
( ililoi ma Stale l m\ et sii\ ( 1 1 u 
S mu I In-in is { 'niw t s ; t\ 






RANKINGS 



Bachelor’s Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

"by Academic Program 



Education (cont'd) 



42 


Michigan State University 


16 


43 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


15 


44 


University of Maryland- 






College Park Campus 


15 


45 


CL 1 NY York College 


15 


46 


California State University- 






Sacramento 


14 


47 


Fresno Pacific College 


14 


4K 


Angelo State University 


14 


4V 


University of I aveme 


13 


5o 


DePaul University 


13 


51 


Northern Illinois University 


13 


52 


Sam Houston State University 


13 


53 


Saint Peter's College 


12 


54 


University of Wyoming 


12 


55 


C'aliforma State University - 






1 ong Beat, h 


1 1 


56 


University of* Cahfornia-Bcrkeley 


1 1 


57 


SUNY College at Cortland 


1 1 


58 


Central Washington University 


1 1 


50 


University of Southern California 


in 


6 ii 


University of Illinois at Urbana 


in 


61 


Indiana Lhiivcrsity-Bloommgton 


in 


62 


Jersey ( ity State College 


H» 


6 3 


Inearnate Word College 


in 




Engineering and 






Engineering Technologies 




1 


Texas A M University 


1 14 




Florida International University 


ln 2 


3 


New Mexico State Uimersitv 






Mam C 'ampiis 


X™ 


4 


file UimerMty of lexas .n Austin 


S5 


5 


! he Lhuversity of Texas at M Paso 


•Sn 


6 


( '.ill lot iiu State PoK technic 






University Pomona 


"4 


7 


C'ahfoniia Polytechnic State 






University -San I ms Obispo 


' 1 > 


S 


University of I ionda 




u 


New Jersey Instmne of Ictluiologv 


52 


lo 


( ahtoi ma St ite l ni\eiMt\ 






1 ong Beai h 


45 



1 1 


ITT Tcclinic.il Institute 


45 


44 


Texas Tech University 


2(1 


12 


Massachusetts Institute ofTechnology 42 


45 


San Diego State University 


IV 


13 


University of New Mexico- 




46 


United States Air Force Academy 


IV 




Main Campus 


42 


47 


National Education C 'enter- 




14 


University of C'aliforma- Los Angeles 


4n 




Tampa Technical Inst 


IV 


15 


San Jose State University 


38 


48 


University of Cahform.i-San Diego 


18 


16 


University of Central Florida 


36 


4V 


Florida Atlantic University 


IS 


17 


University of Houston- 




56 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


18 




University Park 


36 


51 


Ohio State University- 




IS 


Arizona State Univer’ty- 






Main C'ampus 


18 




Main C ampus 


35 


52 


Southern Illinois University- 




IV 


University of Miami 


35 




Carbondalc 


17 


2 n 


Cornell University- 




53 


Rutgers University- New Brunswick 


17 




Endowed Colleges 


33 


54 


The University of Texas at Arlington 


17 


21 


Stanford University 


33 


55 


Embry-Riddle 




->-) 


University of Illinois at Urban i 


32 




Aeronautical University 


16 


23 


Universi tv of Arizona 


31 


56 


Florida Institute ofTechnology 


16 


24 


Georgia Institute ofTechnology- 




57 


Illinois Institute ofTechnology 


16 




Main Campus 


31 


58 


College of Aeronautics 


16 


25 


CUNY City College 


31 


5V 


Stevens Institute ofTechnology 


15 


26 


University of California- Berkeley 


3d 


66 


Manhattan College 


15 


->7 


University of South Florida 


2V 


61 


University of Califoruu-Ir\ me 


14 


2 S 


University of Miclugan-Aim Arbor 


2 K 


62 


University of C'aliforma- 




2 V 


Purdue University-Main Campus 


28 




Santa Barbara 


14 


3« i 


Devry Institute of 'Technology 


*>? 


63 


Colorado State University 


14 


31 


Texas A M University-Kingsville 


27 


64 


Dcvry Institute ofTechnology- 




32 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


25 




Pomona 


13 


33 


The University of Texas 




65 


Loyola Marymount University 


13 




at San Antonio 


25 


66 


University of Southern California 


13 


34 


California State Lhuversity- 




67 


University of Massachusetts - Amherst 


13 




Non bridge 


24 


68 


Saint Louis University- 




35 


Colorado School of Mines 


23 




Mam C'ampus 


13 


36 


University of California-! Xivis 


O') 


6 V 


University of Washington 


13 


37 


Lhmvrsirv of Colorado at Boulder 


->2 


76 


University of Colorado at Denver 


12 


3s 


California State Umversity-PreMio 


21 


71 


Parks College 




Vi 


California State University- 






of Saint l ouis Lhmersitv 


12 




Los Angeles 


21 


7 


Polytechnic Lhmcrsiiv 


12 


4n 


United States Naval Academy 


21 


53 


Rochester Institute ofTechnology 


12 


41 


Ciliforma State University- 




74 


Southwest Texas State University 


12 




Sacramento 


2 " 


75 


California State Lhuversity- 




42 


University ot Southern Colorado 


26 




Fullerton 


11 


n 


Pennsylvania State Uimersitv- 






Lhuveisitv uf Mai viand- 






Mam ( .inipus 


26 




( hillcgc 1 ’ark ( ampiis 


1 1 


- ABLE 251 ... 


1 H 'i 
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RANKINGS 



Bachelor’s Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

by Academic Program 





Engineering and 
Engineering Technologies 

(cont’d) 






Virginia Boh uvlmie Imutine 
and State L'm\eisit\ 


! 1 


"S 


San Franei'to Stall Cimeron 


1 “ 


7') 


Tu1.uk* Cimersiiy of 1 oiimana 


m 


Si 1 


Bnneeion Ctm ersity 


In 


SI 


New York 1 minute of leJmology- 
( lid West bur v 


1“ 


S2 


1 )evrv Institute of h\hnolog\ 


1" 


S3 


Marijuette University 


1" 


English Language and Literature 


1 


l huversity of ( ‘.ahlorma- 
l os AllgeUs 


<1»> 


2 


Tlte University oflexas at Austin 


o5 


3 


University of l ahforma-Beikeley 


35 


4 


Honda liuernationai Umursitv 


51 


5 


l 'ahforma State L'lmcistiv • 
Northndge 


4< 1 


6 


l -‘mversiiy of ( 'ahforma - 
Santa Bat Kira 


.V) 




The Cnnetsity of le\ is- 
Ban Amertean 


3f 1 


s 


1 he Cmversity of Texas at l 1 l\no 


35 


B 


California Stale t ’im 1 1 ar. - 
L ong Bc\u h 


34 


In 


Cmversity of Niw Mexuo- 
Main Campus 


3 > 


1 1 


San Diego State Cmveruiv 


2'» 


12 


The University ofTexas 
at Brown -vi He 


2 s 


13 


Texas A <S M tamvisin 




14 


Cniversitv of Florida 


24 


15 


Saint Mary’s Cniversitv 


23 


in 


C'aliforma State Cm\e;Mi\- 
Bnllerton 


21 


17 


California State Cmveiutv- 
1 ot Angeles 


21 


IS 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 


2" 


IB 


Cinvei s)t\ of ( 'aliforma - h \ me 


V> 


2d 


SUN Y at Binghamton 


in 




i 'A » 1 1 s 1- \ * . 1 1 n 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 K 





21 Texas A c\ M International t 'jmvp>U\ B> 



22 SUN Y at AlKmv 1 a 

2d 1 lie University oilexas 

at San Antonio is 

24 Uimeisitv of ( ahfomn-Da\ is !<» 

25 S.m l-r.iiuivo State L'imvr>uv 1<> 

2s CmuTMiv of Sourhei n California In 

2" I’lmcNty ol Miami In 

2s CUNY I ehman College In 

2 W ( "ahlorma State University - Fresno 15 

3< ' University of South Florida 15 

51 L’mversity of Illinois at Chic ago 15 

52 Ie\as K\li L'mveiMt\ 15 

55 ( ieorge Mason Uimei sn\ 15 

54 l 'niwrsicv of Washington 15 

55 CimersitN of ( aliform i-S.m Diego 14 

5»» Uimersitv of Cahforma-Ymu C'rii7 14 

5~ Vm Jose State University 14 

5s l dmvrsii\ of Illinois at UiKmi 14 

3B Cl 'NY Hunter College 14 

4" New York Uimersity 15 

41 i lorula State Cm\t rsitv 12 

42 Northern Illinois CimeiMtv 12 

45 Harvard UmverMtv 12 

44 lexis A \ M Cm\ersii\- 

Cotptis Christi 12 

45 Cm\eisH\ of Coloiado at Boulder 11 

4n L'tmei'iix ot Mulligan- Ann Arbor 11 

4~ California State Cim eisit\- 

San Bernaulmo B< 

4s ( alifoima State BolvieJinu 

Cmversity -Bomon 1 l»i 

4b Cm\ ersitv in" Caiitorm.i-Kn erside I" 

5'.! Colorado St ue Cm\ v isits In 

5! Southwest Texas St no Cmversit\ 1 1 > 



Foreign Language 
and Literature 



1 l hmetsitv of California- 



Santa Barbara 


54 


l Suversttv ol C alilorma- 


1 os Angeles 45 


I he t 'lmei sttv ol le\as 




at Brow ns\ ilK 






9 3 



4 


1 he Cniversitv ot Ie\as at Austin 


^ ■ 


5 


Cmversity 0 ) Arizona 


2b 


n 


California State University- 






I os Angeles 


2S| 


- 


Cmversity of Calif* >rm.t 1 >a\is 


-w 1 


s 


Ari7ona State University- 


1 




Mam Campus 


H 


B 


Cmveisity of ( laliiorma-Beikeli \ 


25 j 


B 1 


Cmversjiy ot ( ahforma-In me 


24 1 


1 1 


California State Umveisiiy- 


1 

1 




Northridge 


22! 


12 


The University of Texas- 


s 

i 




Ban American 


22 ! 


13 


1 he Cimersity of Tex is 


! 




at San Antonio 


-ol 

1 


14 


( aliforma State L’mversjiv- 


j 




1 )ommguez 1 liih 


-N 


1 3 


SCNY u Alkuiv 


:i 


in 


California State Uimersitv-Fresiio 


2o 


r 


Hie Uimersitv of Texas at hi IVo 


2m 


IS 


Northern Illinois Cimersity 


IB 


IB 


Rutgers University -New Brunswick 


IB 


2<i 


("LINY Hunter C ollege 


IB 


21 


University of’ 1 louston- 






University Bark 


IB 


-1 a 


1 he University oflexas at Arlington 


IS 


23 


C'aliforma State University- 






Long Beac h 


j ^ 


24 


San Diego State University 


r 


25 


The Lhmersity of Texas 






of the Bermian Basin 


r 


2n 


Southwest Te\a< State Uimersitv 


15 


*>7 


San Francisco Stale Uimersitv 


14 


2s 


Umversitx of ‘ Central Florida 


14 


2'» 


L’mversity or Illinois at Urhan.. 


14 


3<i 


C 'aliforma State Uimersitv- 






Sac rameiuo 


12 




Lhmvrsiiv of ( 'ahlorma-San Diego 


12 


32 


Uimersity of Illinois at (’Imago 


12 


33 


University ol Mary 1 md 






College Bark C ampus 


12 




1 oyola Marvnioiim Umversit\ 


11 


35 


Florida Intel n Uioml Uimersitv 


1 1 


3f * 


Indiana Universitv- Bloomington 


11 




RANKINGS 



Bachelors Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

by Academic Program 





Foreign Language 




25 


Barry University 


16 


4 


San I ram mo Slate Lhuvcisjtv 


14 




and Literature (cont’d) 




26 


Texas Tech Univet miv 




5 


C orneil Univeisiiy- 




37 


CUNY Lehman College 


1 1 




I lealth Suem es C enter 


16 




NY Siate Stamtoiy Colleges 


14 


38 


University of Washington 


1 1 


27 


l.om.i Linda Uimcisiiy 


18 


6 


Cahfoima Puk technic State Umv- 




39 


California State Universitv- 




28 


CUNY IluiHer College 


IS 




San l.ins Obispo 


13 




Bakersfield 


in 


26 


Umversiiy of Miami 






Honda International Lhnveisiiv 


13 


40 


SUNY at Binghamton 


lu 


3o 


M.issai lnisetts C ] ollcge of 




s 


lexas lech Lhnveisiiv 


13 










Pharmacy cx Allied Health Solo 


i: 


u 


lexas A M Umvetsiiv Kingsville 


12 




Health Professions 




31 


’Hie Umveisity of le.xas 




lu 


California State Univeisitv- 




1 


The University of Texas at El Paso 


8d 




1 1 .with Sc iem e C 'enter 


r: 




1 ong Beach 


1 1 


y 


Honda International Universitv 


70 


32 


San Lraiicisco State Umveisity 


\ (i 


1 1 


I he Lhmersitv of lexis at Austin 


1 1 


3 


Universitv of New Mexico- 




33 


University of Central 1 Torul.i 


!(. 


12 


Anzona State Umveisity- 






Main Campus 


66 


31 


University of 1 |oi ida 


In 




Mam C ampus 


lu 


4 


The University of Texas 




35 


San Diego State Lhmeisitv 


15 


13 


C'olor.ido State UmveiMtv 


in 




Health Seienee-San Antonio 


68 


30 


Llimvrsiiy of Arizona 


14 


14 


Southwest Texas state Lhnvei siiv 


lu 


5 


1 he University of le.vis- 




37 


SUNY f le.ilth Science' Center 












Pan American 


54 




at Biooklyn 


1-1 




Law and Legal Studies 




6 


The University of le.xas 




38 


Universitv of Southern Coloiado 


13 


1 


Lhnversitv of ( 'alifornia- 






Medical Branch-C ialvcMnn 


53 


39 


UmveiMtv of Houston- 






Santa Baihaia 


12 


7 


T he University ol Texas at Austin 


40 




Lhmersitv Park 


13 


x 


Univeisitv of California Berkeley 


15 


8 


Incarnate Word College 


M) 


40 


Northern Illinois Umveisity 


12 


3 


Univeisitv of ( Central 1 londa 


12 


9 


Califorma State Universitv -Lresno 


35 


41 


Universitv of South Lloi ;da 


1 1 








to 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


34 


42 


Rutgers Umveisity -New Brunswick 


1 1 




Liberal Arts and Sciences 




11 


California State University- 




43 


CUNY ( Ytv College 


1 1 


l 


San Diego Slate Lhmeisitv 


128 




Los Angeles 


32 


44 


femple Lhmersitv 


1 1 


■> 


C ahfoi ma State Lhmersitv- 1 sesiio 


1 12 


12 


Saint John's University-New York 


3o 


45 


Arizona State Univeisitv- 




3 


Barry Univeisitv 


1U8 


13 


Texas Woman’s University 


3o 




Mam Campus 


in 


4 


Regents College Lhnveisiiv 




14 


New Mexico Highlands Umveisity 


28 


46 


C.iI>lorma State Umveisity 1 lav ward 


in 




of the Stale of’ NY 


1 U6 


15 


San Jose State University 


24 


47 


Mount Saint Marv's College 


in 


5 


C ahlorma State Universitv- 




16 


University of ( Colorado 




48 


Univeisitv of Southern California 


in 




Northriilge 


81 




Health Sciences C 'enter 


24 


46 


Universitv of Northern Coloiado 


in 


6 


( .‘ahlornia State Lhnveisiiv- 




17 


Saint Joseph's ( ,’ollege 


24 


5o 


Southern Illinois Universitv- 






1 ong Beat ii 




18 


Southwest Texas State University 


24 




Carhondale 


in 




College of New Rochelle 


" 1 


19 


California State University- 




51 


Northeastern Umv ei sitv 


in 


8 


t ‘alilot nia State Lhuvei siiv 






Northndge 


23 










San Bernardino 


(.1 








: >2 


Saint Joseph s t ollcge- 










20 


CUNY Lchin.in CNIo-y 


23 




Suflolk ( ampus 


in 


6 


C olumhia t ollege 


58 


21 


Long Island Universitv- 




53 


SUNY .it Sumy Ui.mk 


in 


HI 


Lhmersuy nt New Mexico- 






Brooklyn ( \impus 


23 


— 


: 


— 




Mam C 'ampus 


-lu 


22 


Texas A tS M University- 






Home Economics 




I 1 


California Slate Lhnveisiiv Stanislao 


•Hi 




Corpus Christi 


~) *> 









12 


United State's Mililaiv Ac.idunv 


16 








1 


Umv ersiiv *4 Arizona 


18 








23 


( altfornia State LhnvcTsUy- 










13 


C ' ihforma State Lhmei sitv - 






1 )omingiKv I (ills 


21 




Umv ei si i v of ( lifomia 1 )av is 


18 




1 >omingue/ 1 hIK 


III 


24 


California State Umvetsiiv • 






New Mexno State Lhmeisitv 




14 


C alilcn ma Stale PoI\ to him 






1 ong Beat li 


21 




Main C am; ns 


r 




Lhmeisitv Pomona 


36 










* “ » 


1 H P 




111 X 1* \ *„ 1 t ill | | mu. 


ac, 




RANKINGS 



r. ' 



Bachelor’s Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

by Academic Program 



Liberal Arts and Sciences 

(cont’d) 

1 5 California State University -Bakersfield 34 

16 Florida International University 32 

17 Northeastern Illinois University 29 

18 Northern Arizona University 27 

IV California State University - 

Sacramento 26 

20 California State University- 

Fullerton 22 

21 CUNY GraJuate School 

and University Center 22 

22 California Polytechnic State Univ- 



San Luis Obispo 21 

23 San Francisco State University 21 

2- 1 CUNY City College 21 

25 Evergreen State College 2 1 

26 San Jose State University 20 

27 Loyola Marymount University IS 

28 University of Centra! Florida 18 

29 California State Uinversity-Chico 17 

30 California State University - 

Los Angeles 17 

31 University of Cahfornia-Kiverside 17 

32 To tiro College 17 

33 California State University-Harvard 16 

3- 1 Adams State College 15 

35 Sarah Lawrence College 15 

36 California State University- 

San Marcos 1-1 

37 University of San Diego 13 

38 CUNY Lehman College 1 i 

39 Saint Edwards University 11 

40 Chicago State University 10 

41 SUN Y at Buffalo 10 

42 The University ot Texas at Austin 10 



Mathematics 

1 The University of Texas at Austin 27 

2 University of California-Los Angeles )8 

3 The University of Texas- 

Pan American 17 

4 Utah State University 13 



5 California State University- 

Los Angeles In 

6 University of New Mexico- 

Main Campus 

7 CUNY York College 1" 

8 The University ofTexas 

at Brownsville 10 



Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 



1 The University- ofTexas- 

Pan American 198 

2 The University ofTexas at El Paso 178 

3 Texas A & M University- Kingsville P>3 

4 Tlie University ofTexas 

at San Antonio loo 

5 University of C'.ihfornu-Berkeley 86 

6 Southwest Texas State University 79 

7 University’ of Californij-Irvinc 58 

8 University’ ot Maryland University 

C 'ol lege 58 

9 Texas A & M University- 

Corpus Chrisn 56 

10 Sul Ross State University 53 

11 University of California-1 )avis 51 

12 The University ofTexas at Austin 46 

13 University of California -Los Angeles 45 

14 Texas A & M University 37 

15 University of San Francisco 29 

16 University of Houston- 

University Park 29 

17 University of Cahfornia-Santa Cru? 24 

18 University of Caiiforma-San 1 )iogo 23 

19 University of C'alifornia-Riverside 21 

20 Texas Tech University 20 

21 Unis ersitv of North Texas 19 

22 University of Houston -Clear 1 ake 17 

23 West Texas A & M University 17 

24 California State University - 

Dominguez Hills 16 

25 University - of Cahfornu- 

Santa Barbara 16 

26 Stanford University 16 

27 Bates College 15 

28 University of I lousu>n- Vic toria 14 



29 


National University 


13 


3m 


Mount Saint Mary's College 


12 


31 


Texas A & M 






International University 


12 


32 


National-Louis University 


11 


33 


Incarnate Word ( 'ollege 


1 ! 


34 


Thomas A. Edison State College 


in 




Parks, Recreation, Leisure 






and Fitness Studies 




1 


The University ofTexas- 






Pan American 


32 


“J 


Texas A & M Umvcrsity-Kingsville 


25 


3 


The University of Texas 






at San Antonio 


23 


4 


Southwest Texas State University 


22 


5 


The University ofTexas at El Paso 


21 


6 


The University ot Te\as 






a* Brownsville 


14 


7 


Texas Tech University 


12 


8 


Texas A & M University 


1 1 




Philosophy and Religion 




1 


University- of Call fori ua-Santa Barbara 


10 




Physical Sciences 






and Science Technologies 




1 


Florida International University 


1-1 


i 


United States Naval Academy 


14 


3 


Texas A & M University 


13 


4 


The University of Texas at El Paso 


12 




Protective Services 




1 


CUNY John Jay College- 






of Criminal Justice 


87 


i 


T he University of Texas at FI P.isn 


62 


3 


Florida International University 


59 


-1 


The University of Texas 






at San Antonio 


-19 


5 


The University ofTexas 






Pan Amern an 


16 


6 


California Stale University- 






Sacramento 


42 


7 


Saint John’s University New York 


-12 



1G 
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Bachelors Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

bv Academic Program 





Protective Services (cont’d) 




(> 


California State University- 




37 


Arizona Stale L'mveisiiv- 


"" 


s 


California State Universitv-Fullerton 


11 




Nor 1 bridge 


54 




M.rn ( hunpus 


23 


9 


University of New Mexico- 






S.in 1 )iego Slate Univeisitv 


51 


3s 


leva*- \ i\ M Univeisitv 






Main Campus 


49 


X 


California State Lhiiversity- 






C . 01 pus ( limn 


23 


10 


California State Univeisitv- 






I ong Beach 


48 


39 


Unrvrsiiv of Cential 1 lorula 


i •) 




Los Angeles 


39 


9 


CUNY Lehman College 


44 


In 


Somhvvest lexas Stale Univrisuv 


■> *» 


1 1 


Southwest Texas State University 


37 


in 


California State Universiiv- 




41 


Texas A Ox M University - Kingsville 


-> ■> 


12 


San Diego State Univeisitv 


35 




Fullerton 


43 


42 


California Polytcihmc State Lhiiv 




13 


Texas A <5. M UniveiMtv- 




1 1 


The University of Texas 


43 




San 1 ms ( )hispo 


21 




Corpus C Tiri^n 


33 




at San Antonio 


43 


C '.‘.liforina State l.’imvT'ilv 




14 


Arizona State University- 




12 


University of Miami 


41 




Sacramento 


21 




Main Campus 


29 


13 


CUNY City College 


41 


44 


C UNY John lav College 




13 


New Mexico State Univeisitv- 




14 


1 he University of'Texas at hi Paso 


39 




of C rimmal Jusine 


21 




Main Campus 


2S 


13 


California Stale University - 




45 


University of Illinois at Chk.sgo 


29 


16 


California State University- 






Los Angeles 


38 


46 


University of Muhigan-Ann Arbor 


19 




Long Beach 


25 


16 


Rutgers University-New Brunswick 


38 


4" 


New Mexico St.ite Lhiiv vi sit v 




17 


San Jow State University 


25 


P 


University of C hihfornia-lrvine 


37 




Mam ( 'atnpus 


1 9 


18 


Florida State University 


23 


18 


University of Arizona 


3“ 


4S 


University of California- Rivei side* 


IS 


19 


Texas A & M 




19 


Univeisitv of Cahforma-San Diego 


34 


49 


Montclair State University 


1 8 




International University 


21 


2n 


San lose State University 


34 


59 


Fordham Umveisuy 


18 


20 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


2n 


21 


University of New Mexico- 




5 1 


Stanford Uimei sit y 


18 


21 


University of South Florida 


19 




Main Campus 


34 


52 


C California State University 1 resiio 


17 


22 


Rutgers University-New Brunswick 


19 


-> a 


University of' 1 Touston- 




53 


University of Florida 


17 


23 


Sam. Houston State University 


17 




University Rirk 


34 


54 


University of South Florida 


17 


24 


Saint Edwards University 


16 


23 


Mercy College-Main Campus 


31 


55 


Saint Mary’s University 


|- 


25 


University of Houston-Downtown 


15 


24 


'Texas A & M University 


31 


56 


California State Umvcrsitv -C *hu o 


16 


26 


Northeastern Illinois University 


14 


25 


Cahlornia State University- 




57 


Boston College 
Incarnate Word t hdlegc 


1 9 


27 


Northern Arizona University 


13 




San Bernardino 


3n 


58 


16 


28 


Metropolitan State College 
of Denver 


13 


26 


California State Polytechnic 
University-Pomona 


29 


59 


California State Lhnversitv -1 lay vvaid 


15 


29 


The University of'Texas 
at Brownsville 


27 


University of ( alilornia-l )avis 


26 


69 


University of Southern ( alifornu 


1 5 


13 


28 


University of California- 




61 


Florida Stale University 


1 5 


30 


California State University- 






Santa Barbara 


26 


62 


Saint Thomas University 


15 




San Bernardino 


in 


29 


University of C'ahfornia-Santa Cruz 


2o 


63 


Jersey C hty State C ‘ollege 


14 


31 


University of Florida 


in 


3n 


Saint Johns University-New York 


26 


94 


University of Washington 


1 4 








31 


SUNY at Sronv Brook 


26 


65 


Loyola Mary mount University 


13 




Psychology 




32 


San Lranuseo State University 


25 


66 


Mount Saint Mary s C ollege 


13 


1 


Florida International University 


1 57 


33 


(Queens College 


25 


67 


Santa ( Lira Univeisitv 


1 5 


2 


University of California- 




34 


New York University 


25 


68 


Umvcrsitv of Colorado at Boulder 


13 




Los Angeles 


99 


35 


Our l ad\ of the 1 ake L juscrsitv- 




69 


Rutgers Lhmvrsuv-Nevvark 


13 


3 


University of Calitorma-Berkeley 


63 




San Antonio 


25 


7u 


CUNY ISci n.ini ,\1 li.uu. Ii < 


13 


4 


CUNY Hunter Colk-js- 


63 


36 


I In* University of lex.o- 




"1 


L'mveisiiv of lYimw Kama 


13 


5 


The University of' lexas .it Austin 


60 




Pan Ainerit an 


25 


7 > 


Umvcmuv of 1 averne 


12 














73 


Sonoma Stale Lhnvei utv 


12 










257 . 


i > 
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RANKINGS 



; Bachelor’s D egrees Conferred to Hispanics 
i by Academic Program 





Psychology (cont’d) 




74 


Losoi.i Uni\ersit\ of C hicago 


12 


75 


SUNY at Albany 


12 


76 


Uimeisiw of North lexas 


12 


; / 


lexas lech Um\eiMl\ 


12 


7S 


C 'alifornia State University - 






I )ommgue/ 1 hlK 


1 1 


70 


National University 


11 


SO 


Occidental C ollege 


1 1 


SI 


Florida Atlantic University 


11 


S2 


DePa.i! University 


1 1 


S3 


University of M.irvlaiid- 






C 'ollege Park C ampin 


11 


S4 


1 airleigh Dickinson L’inycrsity - 






all campuses 


1 ! 


S5 


SUNY at Butf.do 


1 1 


SO 


Ceorge Mason University 


1 1 


S7 


L ! Diversity ot Northern Colorado 


Id 


SS 


University of Illinois at Urhana 


Id 


SO 


C 'ollege ot Santa l e 


hi 


On 


CUNY York College 


In 


0| 


SUNY College at Neyy Pah/ 


in 


02 


Bay lor University 


M 




Public Administration 






and Services 




1 


Boncua C College 


M 


> 


Honda Intel national Umyersijy 


55 


3 


I he Uimersity of'Iex.is- 






Pan Amerkan 


43 


4 


San Diego State Uimersiiy 


37 


5 


Audrev ('ohen College 


3n 


6 


C'alifornia State Lhmersity- 






1 os Angeles 


■>“ 


7 


C California State Poly tev Imu 






Umyeisity Pomona 


2(» 


s 


Neyv Mexico State Unnvisity 






Main C ampus 


26 


0 


C California State University I re^no 


23 


lt> 


California State Uimeisity- 






I tillerton 


23 


1 1 


Saint Min’s l my ei mv 


23 



12 


CUNY John Jav College 






of C Criminal Justice 


i ■> 


! 3 


Springfield C College 


2n 


14 


Our Lady of the Lake University- 






San Antonio 


1 6 


15 


University of Southern California 


1 " 
1 J 


16 


! lie University ofTcxas at 1:1 Paso 


17 


17 


San Jose State University 


16 


IS 


California State University- 






Dominguez Hills 


14 


16 


University of C'aiiforma-Berkelev 


14 


2n 


CUNY Lehman College 


14 


21 


Southwest Texas State University 


13 


■) i 


(.UNY York College 


12 


23 


SUNY Hnipire State C College 


12 


24 


C California Stale University- 






1 ong Beach 


1 1 


25 


L’mverMty ol Central Florida 


1 1 


26 


Hie University ot Lexas at Austin 


1 1 


V7 


Arizona State University- 






Mam C anipus 


in 


2S 


University ot Southern Colorado 


B» 



Social Sciences and History 



1 University of California - 

1 on Angeles 34 d 

2 University of C Cahlomu-Hei keiey 24X 

3 The UnivcrMtN oflexas .u Austin 155 

4 Honda Intel national University 144 

5 University of ( California 

Santa Barbara 12 l > 

6 University of Cahfonna-S.m Diego 111 

7 University of C Cahforma-1 )a \ in Ni 

X University of Arizona T 6 

6 UtmvrMtv of California- Irvine "S 

Hi L-im erMty of C ' ililornia-S.nua ( Yu/ 75 

I I 1 he UmwTMtv of lex is 

at San Antonio 75 

12 California State Uimernts- 

Northndge “ 1 

15 Rutgers LhmeisilN - New Biunsyyuk tM 
M C UNY l ehinan College 

15 San I hego State Universitv 66 



Hi 1 he University of lexas- 

Pan Amenean 65 

17 le.xas A <*x M Unisersity 63 

15 California State Universiry-Fresno 62 

16 University of New Mexico- 

Mam Campus 6 1 

2d C UNY Hunter College 00 

21 C alifornia State University- 

l.os Angeles 57 ! 

22 C'alifornia State University- 

Long Beach 56 

23 The University of Texas 

at Brownsville 54 

24 Arizona State University- 

Mam Campus 53 

25 SuntorJ University 53 

26 San Jose State University 52 

2~ Han ard University 51 

2.S CUNY City College 47 

26 University of I louston- 

Univcrsits Park 45 

3n University of Maryland- 

C ollege Park C'ampus 44 

31 Queens’ College 43 

32 University of Morula 42 

53 New York University 42 

34 University of Southern C 'ahforma 41 

35 C 'olunihia University 

in the City of New York 41 

36 Saint Marys University 41 

37 San Fiancisio Stale University 40 

3K University of Illinois at Urhana 40 

3‘* University of Miclugan-Ann Arbor 40 

4n SUNY at Binghamton 40 

4! ( alifbnna State Umversity- 

Fullerton 30 

42 Florida State Umveisity 36 

43 I ordliam Umyemty 36 

44 University of South F lorida 3S 

45 1 lie University of Texas at H Paso 3S 

40 Ceorge Mason University 3S 

47 Saint I homas Universitv 37 

IN Southwtst Texas State Universitv 37 




RANKINGS 



Bachelor’s Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 

bv Academic Program 



Social Sciences and History 

(conTd) 



49 


SUNY at Albanv 


3o 


50 


Texas A c\ M University- Kingsville 


36 


51 


California Polytechnic State 






Universitv-San l.ius C )hispo 


55 


52 


SUNY at Stony Brook 


35 


53 


University of Washington 


35 


54 


University of Colorado at Boulder 


34 


55 


University of Miami 


3 ! 


56 


CUNY John Jay ('ollege 






of Oinnn.il Justice 


34 


57 


California Stale Umvorsiiy- 






San Bernardino 


52 


58 


Universiry of C'alitorma-R sverside 


32 


50 


New Mexico State University - 






Main Campus 


32 


60 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


31 


61 


C'alifornia Stale University- Hayward 


29 


62 


( i eo rge t ow 1 1 U n i vers i ty 


29 


63 


The University of Texas at Arlington 


29 


64 


University of Wiseonsm-Madison 


29 


63 


(California State University -Chico 


28 


66 


Santa Clara University- 


28 


67 


University of Northern ('olorado 


28 


68 


Texas Tech University 


28 


69 


C'alifornia State Umvetsity- 






Sacraniento 




70 


Saint John's Lhmvrsity-New York 


*» — 


71 


American Lhnversitv 


2i, 


72 


University of Notre Dame 


25 


73 


Cornell University- 






f.ndowed (Colleges 


25 


74 


Metropolitan State College 






of Denver 


24 


73 


Merry ('ollege-. Main Campus 


24 


76 


Loyola Mary mount Lhnversitv 


23 


/ ! 


Loyola University of Chicago 


23 


78 


Boston ( College 


23 


79 


George Washington Umversitv 


> s 


80 


United States Nasal Academy 


21 


81 


Princeton University 


21 


82 


New Mexico 1 hghlands University 


21 



83 


Cahlornia State Polvtechnu 






University -Pomona 


2n 


84 


Southern Methodist University 


2‘» 


85 


C’alifornia State Umversitv- 






1 )omingue/ Mills 


19 


89 


SUNY at Buffalo 


1 9 


87 


University of Utah 


19 


88 


('olorado State University 


18 


89 


University of (Oregon 


18 


90 


University of Pennsylvania 


18 


91 


Saint Edward's University 


18 


92 


The University of Texas at Dallas 


18 


93 


Occidental ('ollege 


r 


94 


Yale Univeisity 


1” 


95 


Duke University 


r 


9f, 


Bavlor Umversitv 


i • 


97 


C alifornia State Umversitv- 






Bakersfield 


U. 


98 


Jersev C ny State College 


16 


99 


Lhuversity of Rochester 


16 


too 


Texas A i\ M University- 






C ,'orpus ( linstj 


H. 


101 


University of San 1 >iego 


13 


K>2 United States An l : onc Acadeim 


13 


103 


Univeisity of Comieiiicui 


15 


HM- DePauI University 


15 


H»5 


Boston Untvcrsitv 


15 


HH, 


I lifts Uimersitv 


15 


Hi? 


CUNY Brooklvn ('ollege 


1 5 


los 


fexas A <S \1 






International Univeisity 


15 


HI9 Purdue Uimersity-Mam C ampus 


15 


1 Hi University of Southern Colorado 


14 


1 i 1 


Northeastern Illinois Lhiiversitv 


14 


1 12 


University of Massac husetts- Boston 


14 


1 13 Michigan Stale University 


14 


1 14 


Montclair State L-imersitv 


14 


1 15 


Whlliam Pateisoii ( 'ollege 






of New Jersev 


14 


1 16 


C >hio State l hnversiiv - 






Mam C 'ampiis 


14 


H“ 


1 he Lhmerstiv of K \as 






of ihe Penman Basin 


11 


1 18 


C'l.nemont MiKcnna ('ollege 


13 



o r * 

^ « J i 



1 I 9 Pomona t College 1 3 

1 1 i ida Atlantic Umversiry 13 

I?. I R oil min t oil ego 13 

I 22 F moi v Umvcrsitv 1 3 

123 Indiana L’nivcrsiiy -Bloomington 13 

12-1 College of the Hols Cross 13 

123 University of Massa» husetis- 

Amhcrst 13 

! 2i> University of Mimics* it. i- fw in ( hues 13 

12” University of Nevada- Reno 13 

128 Brown University 13 

12‘> Chapman Umversity- 

Acadcnnc ('enters 13 

1 3u C.ilifornu State L-niversuy -Stanislaus 12 

131 University of Central fdorula 12 

132 Northern Illinois UniveiMtv 12 

133 Dartmouth College 12 

134 Syracuse Umversiiy-Mam Campus 12 

133 Brigham Young University 12 

136 Utmersitv of Colorado at Denver 1 I 

137 University of Iowa II 

135 Western New Mcxuo University i 1 

1 3*> Saint Joseph’s College- 

Suffolk ( ‘ ainpiis I 1 

No SUNY College at Purchase 1 1 

141 Our l adv of' the lake Univeisity - 

San Antonio 1 1 

142 University ofYiigmia-Mam C ampus ]] 

143 C alifornia State Lmivcrsity 

Sail Man os II 

144 Northern Ai i/oua University Hi 

14.3 Lhmeisiiy of San rramism I »• 

146 Sonoma State Umversitv Hi 

14 T L-ni\ersiiv of Colorado 

at C olorado Springs H 1 

1 IS C .oloiado C ollege 1 1 » 

149 Wesleyan University H» 

13<l Illinois State L'Iiivcimiv H» 

1 3 1 Amherst C ollege 1 < • 

132 Williams College H 1 

151 ini arnate Won! ( ollege Hi 

131 Sul Ross State Uimei'itv |o 

1 33 f rmitv Umversitv Hi 



• I 1 *: 
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RANKINGS 



® Vice Chancellor 
for Research 

University of Massachusetts Amherst 

The University of Massachusetts Amherst is looking for a 
dynamic, visionary leader with a record of professional 
experience and accomplishment to help lead the University 
into the twenty first century The University of Massachusetts 
Amherst campus, the flagsnip of the five campus University 
of Massachusetts system, and home to 1200 faculty 
members, 19.000 undergiaduates. and 6,000 graduate 
students, is poised to enhance its stature as a leading public 
university in tne twenty- first century With a current campus 
budget of $499 million, including $60 million m external 
suppon for research and scholarship and an active outreach 
program, the Uw.cisny of Massachusetts Amherst is a land- 
grant, Carnegie 1 Research University with aspirations Gf 
jommg the Association of American Universities in the near 
futuie 

As the chief research officer of me University, the Vice 
Chancellor for Research advances the research mission of the 
University and represents the University's research interest to 
federal and state governments, to industry, and to other 
national and international constituencies Working closely 
with the faculty to encourage research and scholarly 
activities, nip Vice Chanceiio* is responsible for overseeing a’l 
policies and procedures relating to research, technology 
transfer and economic development The Vice Chancellor for 
Research works closely with the Provost on the development 
of stiategir directions and budgetary re.commendations which 
encompass the full academic miss'on of the University They 
have jomt responsibility for the Gradua.e School and, 
togetner. provide leaoership m the multiple missions of the 
University 

The Vice Chancef'c*' for Research is. part of the Chancellor's 
administrate team wiucl aiso ;r, nudes the Provost. Vice 
Chance’lors for Administration and Finance. Student Affairs, 
and Advancement the Deputy Cnanceilor and Associate 
Chancellors, and also works cooperatively with 
representati.es of the other four campuses and the central 
office of the five campus system The Vice Chancellor for 
Research has administrative responsibility tor the offices of 
Research Affairs. Grant and Contract Administration, 
Technology Transfer. Sciences and Technology Advancement. 
Economic Development Animal Care, and the University 
Press 

The qualifications for the positions include: 

♦ strong arid well articulated research vision and thorough 
under standing of the miss'GO of a major land-grant 
"son'ch and tearlvui mst.iulion. 

♦ ‘.Hung oiiv/nitnient tn the campus Sliateg.c priorities 
which H4 Slide leaching and learn. ng advancing 
research and graduate education, promoting economic 
df-.elopm.r-: and emhiacmg diversity and pluralism. 

♦ reco' : o f d'sirujui'i.vl scholarship appropriate for 
.if’piMitmr-nt «r. a teouvd fui 1 putassur m an academic 
acpj f t- s -m' s*u U’MKSitv 
♦ ‘••i.jn.r-cam academe strive exper'ence 
♦ dfi:n>i-,ti : itt:ii .-ih'i'W to work pfWupiv with faculty 
members students. M3ff members. acJmimstiators and 
Public aud iu.wjtr: furulm i agences 
♦ ; ' r.Jt ••’J'l.j «:;i nf {■!,»*..• t-.;-. ,r *ma ,n i i*- , ji,' , en>rnl« 
at ••• sifilao) f:.;m ah h.'iflv 

♦ ’ i ' i'-t. * ,i ' '> ;\i'i * *. ■V-t: ..n^.r'i] 

The r '■*'* w ' hc-g.r, ;. l n 4 ,ary f D9S lo ensure full 
i nns.deMtiun i-nii.-nations an ] .lppkat.P’w. rumplete vvith a 
vitae shn-iM >v received hy May l r > Arceotance of 
nnmi'Mtirjns an.) appiirat ens v*. 'M begin immediately and 
I'tiiii'A 1 : <: un’. ! aav iw- :>•<*:. selected Please send 
r.n"ii!Mt.n»v: rovl apph: -limns V.re Chancellor for Rrsea'Ch 
Sea"h f ■v'ultri, i.oaveSim s Olfice. J6'J W.thmnrc 
Adm>niMi,H*'>n Mmrj U’lr.riMty o* Massachusetts 
Amh-n.i MA0IMO3 

The Tnirersily of Muwarhuu (t\ Amherst is an 
affirmative tution/equaf opportunity employer. 



Bachelors Degrees Conferred to Hispanics 
by Academic Program 





Theological Studies/ 


1 


24 


Southwest Texas State University 


15 




Religious Vocations 




25 


University' of Cahfornia-Berkeley 


14 


1 


Southwestern Assemblies 




26 


University' of Cahfbrnu-Davis 


14 




of God College 


11 i 


27 


New School for Social Research 


14 






i 


28 


The University- ofTexas at El Paso 


14 




T RANSPORTATION AND 




29 


13 




Material Moving 




University of Florida 


1 


Embrv-Riddle 




30 


School of Art Institute of Chicago 


13 




Aeronautical University 


\ 

72 


31 


CUNY Hunter College 


13 


2 


Southern Illinois Univcrsity- 




32 


SUNY College at Purchase 


13 




CarbondaJe 


16 


33 


University of California-Irvme 


12 








34 


University' of South Florida 


12 




Visual and Performing Arts 




35 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


12 


1 


Florida International University- 


42 


36 


University- of Washington 


12 


i 


University of California-Los Angeles 


34 


37 


California Polytechnic State Umv- 




3 


New York University 


28 




San Luis Obispo 


11 


4 


California State University - 




38 


University of Colorado at Boulder 


11 




Los Angeles 


27 


39 


Florida State University 


11 


3 


California State University- 




40 


Texas A &■ M University- 






Long Beach 


26 




Corpus Christi 


11 


6 


The University ofToxas at Austin 


26 


41 


The University oflexis- 




7 


University of Miami 


25 




Pan American 


1 1 


8 


University of North Texas 


25 


42 


Texas A & M University-Kingsville 


11 


9 


University of Califorma-Santa Cruz 


24 


43 


University of Southern California 


10 


K) 


San Diego State University 


24 


44 


University- of Central Florida 


10 


1 1 


University- of Arizona 


22 


45 


Universitv of 1 iouston- 




12 


California State University - 






Umversity Park 


10 




Fullerton 


21 


46 


Texas Tech University* 


10 


13 


School of Visual Arts 


19 








14 


The University' ofTexas 












at San Antonio 


19 








15 


Art Center College of Design 


18 








16 


Arizona State University- 












Main Campus 


17 








17 


California State University- 












Northridge 


17 








18 


University of California-San Diego 


17 








19 


University- of Califorma- 












Santa Barbara 


17 








39 


CUNY City College 


17 








21 


Sail Jove State University 


16 








22 


San Francisco State University 


15 








23 


University of New Mexico* 
Mam C ampus 


15 





All rankings based on latest available data 
from National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
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Rankings 




Bachelor’s Degrees ; ; Master’s Degrees 



1 


University of Puerto Rico- 




1 University of Puerto Rico- 






Rio Piedras Campus 


2.385 


Rio lhedras Campus 


366 


2 


University of Puerto Rico- 




2 Inter American University 






Mavaguez 


1,331 


of Puerto Rico-Metro 


2X5 


3 


Pontifical Catholic University 




3 University of Puerto Rico- 






of Puerto Rico-Ponce 


1 J8ti 


Medical Sciences Campus 


247 


4 


Inter American University 




4 University of Phoenix- 






of Puerto Rico-Metro 


1,033 


Puerto Rico Campus 


2n4 


5 


University of Sacred Heart 


706 


5 Pontifical Catholic Univ 




6 


Inter American University 




of Puerto Rico-Ponce 


172 




of Puerto Rico- San German 


591 1 


6 Universidad del Turabo 


15“ 


7 


Universidad del Turabo 


5< 16 


7 University of Puerto Rico- 




8 


Inter American University 




Mavaguez 


127 




of Puerto Rico-Bavamon 


476 


8 Inter American University 


i 


0 


University of Puerto Rico- 




of Puerto Rico -San German 


83 




Hurnacao University Col 


448 


9 Caribbean Center 




10 


Inter American University 




for Advanced Studies 


62 




of Puerto Rico-Arecibn 


445 


Id Universidad Metropohtana 


46 


11 


U n i versi da d M e tro po 1 i t ana 


427 


1 ! Bavamon Central University 


42 


12 


University of Puerto Rico- 




12 Universidad Politecmca 






Cayev University College 


4i i5 


de Puerto Rico 


■>7 


13 


University of Puerto Rico- 




13 University of Sacred Heart 


*>*> 




Bavamon Tech Univ Col 


4i in 


14 Center for Advanced Studies 




14 


University of Puerto Rico- 




on PR & The C'aribbean 


16 




Areeibo Campus 


397 






15 


Inter American University 










of Puerto Rieo-Poncc 


312 






10 


University of Puerto Rices- 




\ 


1 




Medical Sciences Campus 


3( )i i 


Doctorate Degrees 


!• 


17 


Bavamon Central Umversirv- 


263 


' - • ----- — - 


ji 


18 


Inter American University 










of Puerto Rico-Barranquitas 


241 


! University of Puerto Rico- 




10 


Universidad Pohtecnica 




Rio Pirdras Gjnipus 


34 




de Puerto Rico 


231 


2 C'aribbean Center 




20 


Inter American University 




for Advanced Studies 


25 




of Puerto Rico-Fa)ardo 


197 


3 Inter American University 




21 


Inter American University 




of Puerto Rico-Metro 


s 




of Puerto Rieo-Aguadilla 


|96 






1 n 


University of Puerto Rico- 










Ponce technical Uim Col 


184 


tt ir 




23 


American University 




\iWr\ 






of Puerto Ric o 


1S1 


‘ ■"l i"-' p 




24 


Caribbean University -Bavamon 


141 






25 


Inter Amcru an University 










of Puerto Ru o-Guavam.i 


1<i6 









Assistant/ Associate 
Professor of Art 

The School of Communication and Fine Arts at New 
Mexico Highlands University is seeking applications 
for the position of Assistant/ Associate Professor of Art 
(tenure-track) to begin Fall I W 7 semester 
Responsibilities: Duties include teaching the full 
range of art history courses, teaching the ort 
appreciation course in the co r e curriculum 
maintaining the slide library teaching studio classes in 
printmaking Qualifications: Terminal degree 
Doctorate or M FA required Record of successful 
university teaching preferred The successful candidate 
must have the academic training and experience to 
teach o full range of art history classes the ort 
appreciation course in the care curriculum, the classes 
in the studio area of printmnkmg ond to the 

slide library Salary Range: $30 000 to $36 000 
Application Deadline: May I 1^9/ 

Applications: The initial application file will consist 
of a letter of intent, current resume names addresses 
and telephone numbers of three (3) reform: os r opy nf 
transcripts and twenty (20) slides of repeal work with 
self-addressed stamped envelope Applications should 
be sent to Mr Dovid lobdcll Chairperson of Search 
and Screen Committee Depot Imcnt of Communication 
and Fine Arts, New Mexico Highlands University Las 
Vegas, New Mexico 87701 For disabled access 
services, call (.505) 454 3238 or TDD (505) 4 54 
3003 

New Mexico Highlands l imorsii) 

AA/EEO Employer 







CURRICULUM . 

Latin American Studies Moving in Ail Directions 

From Mississippi to Milwaukee and Points in Between 

by Tina Rodgers Lesher. Ed.I). 



y f\~ .Hilda Komanowski aclinic 

. ; that Mudvmg about Latin 

j v> / t] • 

.L $ America "is a wav of being at 
hmiic away from home" 

but Komanowski. a native of a 
small Mexican town, also views her 
Latin Amenean studies at Rutgers as a 
\aluahlc asset. 

"1 feel that it is a very important part 
of the world, and that in the future, there 
will be more need for professionals who 
know the area not onl\ geographically 
but in other important aspects," says 
Romanowski. an ex-journalist and 
junior at Rutgers* Douglass College. 

Close to 2dli U.S. colleges and 
universities list Latin American studies 
among their offerings. A wide range or 
courses, from Latin American Culture to 
Developing Economics to the Political 
Violence in Colombia, attract students 
from varied majors and backgrounds. 

Mary Jo 1 )ndley, associate director of 
Cornell University's Latin American 
Studies Program (1 AS PL described a recent 
day when five undergraduates inquired 
about enrolling m the institutions new 
concentration in Latin American studies. 

" They were from different disciplines — 
Romance studies, history, imlustri.il 
relations, agricultural economics, and 
anthropology.*' she said, adding that Latin 
American concentration is growing as 
“students learn ibout it *' 

d im teen students comprised the first 
group ol Cornell undergraduates to 
complete the concentration last \ear. 
Requirements uu lude taking a minimum 
of IS academic credits from a course list 
of WE students must also demonstrate a 
proficiency in Portuguese. Spanish, oi 
Qticchuj. More than I l -0 faculty 



members in varied departments aie 
associated with the Latin American 
studies program, designated as a national 
resource center by the U. S. Department 
of Education. 

Cornell junior Denene DeQuintai. 
an anthropology major, typifies the 
student attracted tc.) the concentration. 
She enrolled List semester m 1 arin 
American Cities, a course offered 
through the department of city and 
regional planning. The class included a 
two-week field trip to Mexico City 
during winter break. 

“I never would have taken a course 
m L atm Amenean studies." said 
1 )c(>u;mal. “And it’s one of the best 
courses I've taken " 

“I rom what I see - and this is 
unscientific polling- -the market is 
getting more competitive, and students 
want more credentials." says Sylvia 
Con/ale/, Duke University's assistant 
program coordinator of Latin American 
studies. Under a joint fedeially funded 
Duke- University ol North C'uolina 
program, students may enroll in related 




; / 



courses at either institution. A wide range 
of outreach activities is available , as well as 
special classes. For example, a Yueatec Ma\a 
course includes weeks ol imcnsisc studies 
followed by a field orientation in Yucatan. 

More than 2.S(i graduate and under- 
g’.iduatc students are pursuing cci uficatcs 
in Latin American studies through the 
Center for Latin American Studies at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Shirley Kregar. 
assistant director lor the c enter, credits 
several factors for the rising number of 
students — passage of the North America 
Free Trade Agreement (NAI FA), an 
interest in "our neighbors to the South." 
the expanding use of Spanish, job 
opportunities, and a eimoMt\ about 
another part of the world. 

"We are growing — absolutely" sa\s 
the enthusiastic Kregar. 

In concert with its objec tive of inter- 
nationalizing its campus, Michigan’s 
C» rand Valley State University offeis 
cross-departmental international programs, 
including a minor m Latin American 
studies. Students have inc luded a biology 
major aspiring to work m the Amazon, a 
business major hoping to pursue a career 
m international trade, and a sociology 
major w ho wants to work with l atmos 
in this country. With other programs 
like Russian Studies and East Asian 
Studies, ( iSVU is attempting to promote 
the reality in the adage* "Act loialh; 
think globally" 

While overall interest in l atm 
American studies appears to be growing 
at American colleges and uniuTMtics. 
partic ulaily on the graduate level, some 
undergraduate programs arc' struggling 
to attrac t students who w ill majoi m the 
disi ipliuc At the Um\cisii\ of 
Connecticut, a genoi.il education (lass 
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titled “Introduction to Latin America" is 
so popular that the school has trouble 
keeping up with the demand tor it. But 
only 111 to 15 undergraduate students major 
in Latin American studies. Julia liarstow, 
program assistant of the Center for Latin 
American and Caribbean Studies at 
UConn, calls these numbers “depressing" 
in light of the rising enrollment in the 
business school. Bar-, tow and other 
center start* members are attempting to 
market the undergraduate major, she 
says, by working with the university’s 
Study Abroad program and by "talking it 
up. There’s a lot going on in Latin 
America- — it’s a huge area of the world" 

Latin American study is an outgrowth 
of the educational ferment of the ’60s. 
when ethnic studies courses flourished 
on major campuses. Today, many 
institutions are faced with retirement 
and loss of active area studies faculty who 
are not being replaced.The type of student 
once attracted to the ethnic-study arena 
also reportedly has changed 

“We’re not attracting the politically 
active students we saw before." says Julie 
Kline, outreach and academic program 
coordinator at the Center for Latin 
America. University of Wiscoiisiti- 
Milwaukee. Sin- believes that continued 
growth m Latin American coursework 
will depend on schools' tinauci.il and 
academic commitment to the programs. 

Rutgers has increased the visibility of 
its program in the past few years In- 
putting Latin American studies under 
the aegis of the department of Spanish 
and Portuguese and by appointing 
well-known author Tomas Lh>\ Martinez 
as the director. 

“The changes ha\e revitalised the 
program," s.iys Thomas Stephens, associate 
professor, citing growing numbers of 
m.i|ors and of those who take the lX-ciedit 
minor. 1 1c terms New Jersey a “microcosm 
of L.atin America" But. he adds, the 
Rutgers program attracts "Latinos and 
non-l .itiims am body with a passing 
interest in I atm American studies." 

A penis (I of the Internet Web sues 
ie\eals descriptions of mans I atm 




American studies programs, from the 
interdisciplinary one at West Chester 
University to the so-tailed “user-friendly" 
major at the University of Miami. 

Mississippi State Univcrsiiv has no 
formal Latin American studies program, 
though a ’liberal arts major can use Latin 
America as a focus area. Still. MSU 
graduate' students at the school have initiated 
an on-line electronic textbook on Latin 
American history. Don Mabry, associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and a hi* *ory professor, started the project 
because, he reports. “thc*e wasn't much 
available on the Web on Latin American 
hi>tory." The objective of the on-line 
Hisiorical lext An luve is to provide basic 
histories about Latin American countries 
and to link the site to other 1 atm 
American uuteiiaK on the Web. 

The I .um American Network 
Information C 'enter, found on the Web 
at lanic.utexas.edu., has been called the 
most complete library of its kind on the 
Internet, and RI-.TAnet. out of the 
University of New Mexico, is designed 
for secondary school educators but 
provides a wealth of linked resources 
that can be used by college students. 

The Consortium of I atm American 
Studies Programs (Cl ASP;, an organization 
m uhuh program administrators share 
ideas about le.u lung and ouircai h eflorts. 
provides its reports on the Internet 
thtougli the Roger l baser Center at 
Inline University T ho Web sue of the 



Latin American Studies Association, an 
association of more than 4.UHI individual 
and institutional members, keeps interested 
parties up on dates of that organization 
and its international congresses. 

Tlie extraordinary research possibilities 
notwithstanding, the overall number of 
American students majoring m Latin 
American studies remains fairly small. 
U.S. colleges and universities, however, 
continue to recognize the importance of 
strengthening related courses across the 
disciplines. Thus, students with varied 
academic interests can he introduced to 
Latin America. 

The reasoning, no doubt, can he tied 
to the future. 

"Regions are uniting, rather than 
countries." says Manna Cunningham, 
director of the Global Lducation Center 
at Montclair State University. 

Cunningham, who lived in heuador 
for five years, regularly leads educational 
tours to tliat lotintiy and to Peru: the 
next rnp is slued for this summer. She 
argues that 1 atm Aiiktk.iii countries 
must take 1- it ropes lead and come 
together economically, that studying 
Latin America i* “where it will be" in 
the fu tine. 

“let's face u." she comments. “I arin 
America is rile new frontier.” 

Romanouski would agree. At 3‘Lshe 
is considered a noniiaditiona! student 
with a double major in Spanish literature 
and I a tin American studies and a desire 
to continue for a Ph.U. m l atm 
American literature. And while she 
recognizes the important future role of 
countries such as her native Mexico, she 
candidly assesses “the true reason" wli\ 
she engages in her heavy academic 
workload:"! love 1 atm Amei u a." 
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INNOVATIONS 



Going the Distance without Leaving Home 

Cybertime and the Learning is Easy 

by A lex Morales 



' \ Yt vou ever wanted a college 
If degree and thought that it 
ii wasn’t possible heeaiise you were 
too old. or too far from campus, or too 
incapacitated, or your work schedule was 
too crazy to allow it — this is your chance. 

“Enroll m one or' the doing the 
Distance schools. Get a degree. It's 
not difficult, its not expensive, and it\ 
definitely not hard." 

So says Paula Reiser, enthusiastic 
coordinator of distance learning at New 
Jersey Network (NJN}. NJN is New 
Jersey’s public telecommunications 
network, with television and radio 
programs aired via UHF channels 
statewide and carried on cable systems 
throughout New Jersey — all of them — 
and in parts of New York. Pennsylvania. 
Delaware, and Connecticut. 

As colleges seek new ways to educate 
diverse populations, they increasingly 
form new partnerships. NJN is such a 
partner, though not a new one. The 
Network has carried educational telecourses 
for viewers for more than 25 years. Hut 






the emergence/convergence of cable, 
computers, satellites, faxing, fiber-optics, 
and more is shattering the physical walls 
of college classrooms in ever more 
dramatic ways, all under the heading of 
distance learning. 

Going the Distance is a collaborative 
effort of NJN, the Public Broadcasting 
System (PBS), and 20 colleges in New 
Jersey. The college-level program allows 
adults or disadvantaged people, perhaps 
those who are homebound for physical 
or financial reasons, to earn credits 
toward a degree by participating in 
classes broadcast via satellite. Students 
enrolled in Going the Distance can 
complete a degree conveniently from 
their homes and interact with their 
professors via technologies old and new. 

“Students watch the telecourse on 
television, and then they communicate 
with the instructor either by computer 
modem, or by e-mail, or by telephone, 
or by whatever means the instructor 
prescribes. They never have to go to the 
campus.” explains Reiser. 




Who are these students? Reiser says 
that the people who sign on for Going 
the Distance are often those who participate 
in the evening and want off-campus 
courses. Mostly they are older students. 
“The traditional student has the 
resources and the freedom to be able to 
attend courses on campus.’* she says. 

How many have enrolled? 
Approximately 5 , 5 <>(). the highest 
number of telecommuting students in the 
country, according to Sandra Lanman, 
NJNs director of communications. 

How do students sign up? Interested 
students must register at a local 
participating college and work with a 
counselor to determine a course of 
study and set up a schedule. The cost for 
courses can vary since it is based on the 
tuition at each college. 

In addition to these off-campus 
offerings, NJN works with schools to 
develop innovative 011-campus offerings. 
Using new technology, students and 
teachers can he linked throughout the 
state, the nation, or even the world. 

Students at one New Jersey school 
view a class while it is being conducted 
by a teacher 111 Nebraska.The New Jersey 
students, using speaker phones, , an 
respond to the teacher and he heard 
simultaneously by students taking the 
same course at different sites. Through 
this strategy, schools can serve up courses 
that might otherwise he unavailable, 
such as advanced mathematics or electives 
111 the social sciences. 

New Jersey Nerwork supports inter- 
ested colleges in scwral ways: by 
providing technical planning to determine 
the proper equipment for each school; 
through curriculum planning tailored to 
the school's requirements; by conducting 




"I had the opportunity 
to have contact with 
students that l iv&uSd 
never meet in an ordinary 
campus classroom setting, 

Amparo Codding, 
professor of Spanish, 

Bergen Commu Aty College 
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workshops that introduce distance 
learning to the school; by lending its 
experienced technical staff to supervise 
specifications and bidding on the 
distance learning equipment. 

A similar effort, the New Jersey 
Intercampus Network, NJIN, also 
provides interactive distance learning 
using a combination of technologies. 
Working with Bell Atlantic, 39 colleges 
and many high schools within the state 
are linked with two-way audio and 
video so that students can “tune in” to a 
teacher and course at another site. This 
has enabled the colleges to offer courses 
that have traditionally had only low 
enrollments, such as Russian or Japanese, 
and to register enough students at a 
variety of sites to make the course 
financially feasible. High schools have 
used the network to offer advanced 
placement courses as well as elective 
courses and college courses. 

Amparo Codding, professor of 
Spanish at Bergen Community College 
in Paramus, N.J., has taught on the 
interactive television network. She calls 
the experience “unique” and believes 
that it offers several advantages to 
students and to teachers. 

“1 had the opportunity to have 
contact with students that I would 
never meet in an ordinary campus 
classroom setting,” she said, describing 
her experience of teaching an Advanced 
Spanish Conversation course. Codding 
was linked with students at Rainapo 
College, miles away, but taught the course 
from her home campus at Bergen. 

“It also forced me to teach differently 
and to get creative in using die technology” 
she said. “For example, sometimes the 
camera range between the two sites can 
he restrictive, but I solved the problem 
by having my students at both sites sit 
together in a circle. I also developed 
new kinds of course requirements based 
on a fixed camera shot, such as having 
the students demonstrate and explain 
how to do something in Spanish ” 

Codding s experience allays some of 
the misconceptions about distance learning, 



'If you eve r wanted a college 
degree and thought that it 
wasn^t possible because you 
were too old, or too for from 
campus, or too incapacitated, 
or your work schedule was 
too crazy to allow 
this is your chance . 33 



Paula Reiser, 

coordinator of distance learning, 
New Jersey Network 



among them, that it is a passive form of 
education and that it will lead to a loss 
of faculty jobs. 

When asked if distance learning will 
replace the traditional classroom, NJN’s 
Keiser says, “Absolutely not, no. What 
we’re doing is extending the capability 
of the traditional classroom. We’re not 
trying to replace .t, and there is no way 
we can. You cannot possibly fit as many 
students on a satellite channel as you can 
in a classroom or an auditorium ” 

Keiser adds, “Going the Distance is a 
supplement. If technologies like the 
Internet start supplementing education 
and students can participate in unlimited 
numbers in non-real time, then possibly 
we might get significant changes in the 
education system. But I don't think anything 
will ever replace the traditional classroom ." 

Keiser suggests that the Going the 
Distance program, and the associates 
degree that can be earned, is designed to 
give students a launching pad into a 
four-year college. While Going the 
Distance is only three years old, it will 
soon produce graduates who, it is 
believed, will generally take four years to 
complete the curriculum. The program 
is accredited. Students can transfer to a 
variety of colleges within the state. 

NJN is also increasing access to 
educational experiences through its 
electronic field trips program. Designed 
mostly for public schools, it allows 
students and teachers throughout the 



state to visit new lands or meet great 
artists without leaving their classrooms. 
Last year, 85 schools in 42 districts 
participated in the program. Students 
were taken behind the scenes for 
Election ‘96; to Florida to learn about 
the protection of endangered species in 
the shadow of the Space Shuttle; to 
Antarctica to explore the ecology of the 
continent; and to The Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, for interactive 
programs with the Billy Taylor Trio, a 
music group of considerable and long-held 
renown in jazz circles. 

The field trips program has been a 
joint effort of NJN. die Public 
Broadcasting System, New Jersey 
Alliance for Arts Education, and the 
New Jersey Department of Education. 

These efforts to expand and enrich 
curricula are an important step in 
addressing quality and access. But 
logistical problems remain. School 
officials and teachers acknowledge that 
the training they need to use the 
technology often goes beyond the usual 
one-shot workshop. In addition, college- 
level courses that call lor a variety of 
teaching tools can challenge e\en the 
most dedicated professor. 

"Some days the technology just 
doesn't work — you iaifi make the 
connection due to problems on the 
system." said Codding “In that case, von 
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PROGRAMS 



Pontifical University Seeks Truth and Expansion 

College President Decries Manipulation, Image, Spin 



by Joyce Luhrs 



oren/o Alh.ii.clc. new president of 
jj the Pontifical C'arhohc University 
JL-^of Puerto Rico, has a wry distinct 
message concerning what the institution 
will stand tor m the next century. 

'*1 want the univerdty to be a 
peaceful environment, one where there 
is clearly a commitment to flic truth that 
is clearly not the lesuh of manipulation 
by political or economic ideoloiru.il 
forces or prejudices. 

“1 believe people today haw become 
very skeptical about what they see. 
read, or hear because they know rli.it 
information has been manipulated. 
Everything is image. Everything is spin." 
he said. 

“Its difficult to find out what lies 
behind the image. This has given rise to 
a kind of skeptic ism at the university on 
a philosophical level and even at the 
level of discovering the truth about what 
really makes the world run. about the 
present situation at all levels.'* 

Alhacete belicws that money lias 
driven manv universities to become 
vulnerable to manipulation b\ economic 
and political correctness. He was wry- 
clear that Ills university would not 
accept a donation with strings attached. 
“This university is very concerned 
about its C'atholic identity It considers 
itself a ( atliolic university .it the 
cultural and intellectual level. Wc want 
to retain our mdepeiulencc to siy wh.it 
we want to say with fidelity to Catholic 
identity." he stated. 

He wants to increase the visibility of 
the university. “We Ye been too silent in 
the past." lie s.nd With hcadtjuarUTs m 
the southern region ot the city of Pome, 
hratkli campuses in May ague/. C iiiavaina. 



and Arecibo.and an extension in Coamo. 
Alhacete lias li is sights on expanding 
tile institution further, to include a 
campus in tile New York 'New Jersey 
Connecticut area. 

With the distinction of being named 
a pontifical university, the institution 
grants its degrees with all of the 
authority ui the state and also in the 
name of the Vatican. “Tin-' distinction 
means you can move into any other 
such program or university in the world, 
l or example, we have a program in 
tourism administration that is sensitive 
to culture and business .is a human event. 
We tan send students of our program to 
any college in the world that lias a 
pontifical university." noted Alhacete. 

He believes that Catholic universities 
have a very definite place in todays 
society. “We want to give witness to a 
lack of prejudice, to freedom, and 
icspect to the various demands of the 



“People today have 




about what they see, 
read, or hear because 



they know that 
information has been 
manipulated. Everything 
is image. Everything 
is spin .” 

Lorenzo AScahete, 
president, 

Pontifical Catholic University 
of Puerto Rico 



sciences and other studies, and root it in 
the conviction of the truth.' 1 he said. 

He noted that he was appointed by 
the Pope personally- to bring the 
Catholic church’s message to humanity 
in the next millennium. “The Pope has 
given emphasis to Catholic university 
education to turn out w hat a Catholic 
university will mean in the next 
century," he said. 

He* describes the university as offering 
professional excellence measurable by 
any standard with a sense of purpose, 
values, and sensitivity to life and justice 
within an ethical framework. He 
believes that other universities fragment 
the human person. He wants students to 
be true to their own identity and to find 
life worthwhile by exploring their roots 
and experience. With nearly 1 00 percent 
Hispanic enrollment, students are able to 
explore their Puerto Rican history and 
roots throughout the curriculum via 
courses in literature, history. Hispanic 
studies, and others. 

Ms. Santiago de Velez, vice president 
of academic affairs, concurs. “Students 
have access to a special type of education 
here that is free of political, socioeconomic 
interests. Most come for the general 
peaceful environment, yy hu ll the parents 
like. We focus on the moral values, 
yvhicli yye try to teach to the students," 
she said. 

but the I I .T>2 students attending die 
institution's branch and extension 
campuses tin not pursue their studies 
only on the island. Several exchange 
programs have been established on the 
continental United States — yy itli Nc*yv 
Y««rk University in social yvork, (Ease 
Western Reserve ft 'ley eland, Ohio) m 
engineering. Wimoimii University in 





vetcrinaiy studies, Connecticut University 
in commerce and business, and in all areas 
at Seton Hall University in New Jersey. 

One of the most innovative programs 
at the university is the New Wives of the 
Caribbean, a foundation to promote the 
economic development of the bland. 
The foundation ties together six other 
universities in the Caribbean basin and 
in Jamaica and the Dominican Republic 
and on the mainland, with Connecticut 
State Umversitv. 



There’s no stereotyping that Hispanics 
must go into specific fields here.” 
stated Albacete. 

Collaborative agreements with other 
universities piovule students with 
greater oppoi [unities. Working with 
t lark- Atlanta Uimersuv (Atlanta. ( ia.). 
supported in pan by the Minority 
Science Improvement Program (MSIPj. 
.1 new degree was established in the 
environmental science' This program also 
supports improvement m the mathematics 



and chemistry curriculum through 
computer instruction and multimedia 
systems. “As a result ot this program, we 
hope to decrease the attrition rate 
among our students m these areas and 
increase retention in these subjects.” s.ud 
Santiago de Vole/. 

f or the last 12 years, the Minority 
At cess to Research Careers (MARC) 
program funded by the National 
Institute of Health has worked with 
high-acluevim: students interested in 



The Pontifical Catholic University 
provides financial aid to more than 
SO percent of the student body, as 
well as encouragement to pursue their 
postsecondary education degrees, at a 
time when Hispanics .ire dropping out 
of high school in large numbers on the 
mainland. Notably, the university lias 
graduated large numbers of students in 
fields where they are markedly absent 
elsewhere — in the sciences, engineering, 
and mathematics. In 1^‘M. Catholic 
University ranked tenth nationally m 
producing Hispanic Ph.D.s m the 
natural science'' and engineering, third 
in chemistry, ami fifth in the life sciences. 

With a grant from the National 
Science foundation, the institution is 
working with other universities in 
Puerto Kn o to entourage 1 lisp inn 
involvement and interest. "We are a 
vastly Hispanu campus and the majoritv 










pursuing opportunities m science .uni 
mathematics. With a gram of' nearly 
Snrdl.uiiii per uMr, IS talented students 
go through tlu* honors program in 
the College of Sciences and immerse 
themselves m wiemific research. 

ForTeresita Ortiz, who ionics from a 
family of four brothers and two sisters in 
I’onee, the university offered a small 
college atmosphere and an honojs 
scholarship, “Ii was close to home, and 
ihev offered me a honors scholarship. 1 
have found the environment excellent. 
You know evervbodv. and the professors 
are a I wavs there for you. 1 have a lot of 
confidence in rhein,* said c )m/, w i o is 
majoring in accounting, as did both her 
niolhei and father at the same university. 

Since coming to the university four 
years ago. C >111/ has been active m the 
Accounting Student Vmk ution. serving 
as v it e piesideul and now as a 
supporting member. With a grade 

point average, she was named to the 
uioiul Business I loiioi Siuietv. As 
president of tile gioiip. \Ik* n-ins other 
top studeiiis in business who aie learning 
about oppoiumirics in business, t onimu- 
mcations, management, uid marketing. 



After graduating in May, she plans to 
continue to law school, but first she 
wants to pass the CPA exam. The law- 
schools at Catholic University and the 
University of Puerto Rico in Rio 
Piedras are on her list of possibilities. 
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have to have contingency plans. Its a 
whole different level of preparation.” 

Despite the glitches, students, t.u ulty, 
and administrators alike agree on one 
point. The choices offered by these new 
teaching and learning tools will 
continue to extend their reach far 
bevond traditional boundaries. 

“There's no question that students 
can now explore the world from their 
classrooms or homes ” said Reiser. “This 
opens up new options for anyone who 
wants to learn.” 

HO Executive Editor Marilyn Gilroy 
contributed to this article. 
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TLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



College Aid, Tax Policy, and Equal Opportunity 

Independent Report Cites Serious Flaws in Proposals 



1 



Students from middle- and 
upper-income families will 

_M jj |_i f y benefit from tax policies 

proposed by the Glinton adnnmstration.bi 
poor children will not. Moreover, mo 



proposals will not increase overall access to 
higher education, at folding to a report bv 
two education research groups. 

Calling the current national fbtiis on 
investing in education "unprecedented.” the 
sunk saul that "the challenge is to find ways 
in promote alfordahihry for nuddle-ineouie 
families without detracting from efforts to 
support access for those with the greatest 
need.” 1 lie report. Lixm y \f<iitth. Ge//(\y 
Aid, 7 j.v Polity t • IaJiuiI ( )pyonmni}\ was 
produced hy the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy, based in Washington, and 
The F.ducarion Resources Institute 
(TF.Rh. based m Boston. 



Congress is turrentlv considering a 
number of tax-based proposals that the 
president b.w said would "open the doors of 
college to all who work hard and make the 
grade.” One is a $I3'MI tax credit lor the 
first year of poMsec ondary studs for ali high 
school graduates from families earning less 
than $ Inn. non To retain the credit the 
second year, a stmient would need to 
maintain a B average and stay of]* drugs, 
defined as having no felony drug convictions. 
Another ’proposal would allow families 
paving for higher edtuation to take a 
SIIMHII) tuition tax deduction. I astlv. the 
president calk for pei muting the use of 
individual Retirement Accounts dRAsi to 
pay for higher edtuation 

White I louse aides have said that a tax 
credit would help the tvpical middle-class 
family more than the tax deduction, which 
would disproportionately help those with 
higher incomes who itemize deductions. 

1 )avid A. L onganecker. assistant secretary 
of education for postsecondarv education, 
said that the report failed to recognize the 
political tealmes of' Washington and the 
positive impact ot a strong mess ige tint 
higher edtuation * an he attained* 
Longanecker said the pohtual leality is that 
tlu Republican Congress is considering 
several options to provide Ameruaiis with 
tax relief, including corporate tax breaks, 
aits in i ipual gains taxes, and ediuational 
tax based proposals. || the adniinistiaiion 
does not push for the ediuaiioii.il tax 
breaks, the inonev will not automatu ilk be 
given to other ediuational piograms. lie said 



b\ lues Pinto Alicea 



Instead, it will hkck be applied to the other 
tax relief packages Congress is considering 
that have nothing to do with education. 

"Mnsr of the tax credits will go to 
middle-income students — something were 
not ashamed of — but if we’re able to send, a 
message as strong as this does, n will ailed 
participation of lower-income students as 
well.” 1. onganecker said. 

lax-based measures favor the middle 
and upper class in several ways. Hum, 
deductions applied on a scale will benefit 
those starting at a higher income base: 
secondly, lowcr-mconie families Kick the 
discretionary income for expenditures that 
are later rewarded through tax policies, 
lastly, the tax system is intimidating and 
contusing for taxpayers who don't have the 
knowledge or the resources to hire 
someone to help them gam the most from 
navigating it correctly, the report said. 

‘’The argument that all programs 
dnuild *rw ill students u just not good 
public policy” 1. onganecker said. 

"I he tax breaks proposals are unlikclv to 
have a major positive impact in tile 
latino community. Not only do Latinos 
have the highest high school drop-out 
rates and lowest college enrollment rates of 
all students, but Latino children are also 
twice as likely to be living m povertv 
(41 peiccnt) .is are non-I lispanie childicn 
(2c percent). 'I lie report notes a gap of 
nearly 3n percentage points — SS.2 percent 
compared with <$7.*S percent — between the 
college attendance rates of the lowest and 
highest income groups. 

Tax policies do lirtlc to fix that because 
71 percent or those with income's above 
S3 *Uhhi itemize their deductions, while 
only ( ) percent of those with incomes 
below S3* *.t H it i do six said the report. In 
addition, the report showed that in I’iSS. 
when deductions tor IRA contributions 
were highest, onk 13.C* percent of taxpaver* 
with incomes between $1*i.*hhi and $3*».*hki 
claimed the deduction veiwis 74 I percent 
or those with incomes between STS.oiim 
and Slum hhi 

ILimuck N’.issinan. director ot puhev 
analvsis lor the Washington-based Amci u an 
Assoc lation ol State* ( olleges and Universities, 
c.ills the tax piopos.T a windfall ‘lor those 
people who have* monev.” adding that those 
who don't will h ive to vv.ia up to if* mouths 
to get the bene fit. 




I he report aigues that to help the poor, 
it would be more cflccuve to improve the 
i VII Chants, a program based on need 
President ( '.limnn lias proposed that Pell 
C Iranis be increased to S3.* Hill from $2,7nn. 

I onganecker said that the administration 
also hopes to expand the program next year 
bv allowing an additional l.in.imu new 
students to receive Pell Grants. Moreover, 
lie snd that while the tax policies would 
receive the largest share of new revenue, 
overall spending for Pell Grants will he 
higher. Hie administration plans to spend 
$40 billion on Pell Giants over the next five 
wars, compared with billion tor tax 
benefits, lie said. 

“ fax pokes is very useful m promoting 
aflordabihiv for higher education — 
wo think that is a good tiling.” said Jamie 
Mcrisotis. president of the Institute for 
Higher Lducation Policy "Hut need-based 
student aid policies improve both affordability 
and access in higher educ ation.” 

I he repoit said that there are Null 
practical and political reasons for the tax-based 
approach, lax provisions do not face annual 
budget reviews and oversight, and those 
who benefit from tax policies typically 
upper- and middle-income families, have 
moie political clout than do those who 
rec eivc Pell ( mints. 

“As we move into the 2 1st ( Vnturv, we 
face the gie.itest opportunity to advance 
college education since the GI Hill,” said 
led ! iceman, president of TKRf. "Right 
now. onk 2.$ percent of Americans have 
college degrees. Lax incentives alone will 
nor get the job done. We need a balanced 
approach of student aid and tax policies to 
meet this challenge." 

I he report said that the* proposals have 
fundamental and structural problems that 
also must he addressed. The tax incentives 
could provide institutions with an incentive 
to drive* up tuitions in capture more 
revenue. Rec|uueinents tying academic 
progiess io tontnuivJ federal economic 
assistance* sould he* complex and time 
i untuning, lastly some analysts have 
questioned whether the Internal Revenue 
Service has the mictcM or expertise to 
vvnfv student attendant e to allow families 
to use* thru IK As to pav for their child's 
c’diii arion, the leport said 
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Immigrant America, A Portrait 

Second Edition informs, Advises, and Reassures 



by Ted Oviatt 



T he average American knows 
precious lirtle about the immigration 
process or about immigrants 
themselves. This ignorance fuels some of 
our hottest political dise ussions. including 
bilingual education. English-only initiatives, 
the high costs of immigration, education 
and benefits for non-citizens, and the 
advantages — or disadvantages — -of NAE ['A. 

In 1990, sociologists and journalists 
alike hailed the arrival of fuinn^ntii/ . b/urint, 
A Portrait as a comprehensive contribution 
to our enlightenment. Co-authors 
Alejandro Fortes, professor of sociology 
at Princeton, and Ruben Rumbaut. 
professor of sociology at Michigan State, 
have recently completed a second 
edition. Added are two fascinating chapters 
that shed light on the growing public 
debate surrounding immigration issues, 
reflecting what the authors term ' * 1 1 1 c 
vertiginous pace of recent histone.il change.” 
This second edition, updated with 
statistical support throughout, is as 
compact as the first, with 3t)0 readable 



pages telling a story that is as interesting 
as it is important. The insights offered are 
useful for all Americans but indispensable 
to those who are, unfortunately least 
likely to read them, our lawmakers. 

The authors contend that public 
perception of the tensions and problems 
associated with immigration is simplistic 
and erroneous. One common hut false 
assumption is the notion that government 
can. if it wishes, control immigration 
with relative ease through laws to 
discourage potential immigrants and 
through patrols to stop those who come 
anyway. Fortes and Rumbaut suggest a 
much more complicated reality, one 
rooted in Instore and in tlows and 
patterns that are in many cases more 
than 10() \ears old. 

As a premier example, most think 
that Mexican immigration has always 
resulted from individuals trying to 
improve their lifestyles. The authors 
point to the American ‘‘geopolitical and 
economic expansion” in the 1X4(K. 



converting “the inhabitants into 
foreigners in their own land” when the 
United States took over roughb halt of 
Mexico’s territory When rapid economic 
growth occurred in this area, paid agents 
went to Mexico’s interior to recruit peasant 
labor with oilers office transportation and 
cash. As stated in Immigrant America. 
"Such mmements across the border 
of the reduced Mexican republic were 
a well-established routine in the 
Southwest before they became redefined 
as ‘illegal immigration. ” 

The flow has never stopped, and 
though recruitment n no longer necessary 
continued illegal immigration is still 
encouraged by the self-interest and the 
greed of employers who skirt the law' m 
order to obtain labor that is honest, 
hard-working, and cheap. Modem “self- 
initiated migrations” can be traced first 
to movies, telev ision, and advertisements 
that dramatise the advantages of life 
standards in the United States, and then 
to political tie's with the United States via 
successive “North American interventions” 




In California one inspector 
has the responsibility to monitor 
“tens of thousands of prms in 
San Diego and Orange counties 



Portes and Rumbaut, 
Immigrant America 
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in the sending countries (e.g. the 
Philippines, Taiwan, South Korea, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, El Salvador, 
and Cuba). From the Spanish-American 
War at the end of the 19th century to 
the various attempts to halt the expansion 
of Communism, each “intervention” has 
led to substantial immigration from the 
affected country to the United States. 
Together, with Mexico, these countries 
are the 10 largest contributors of immigrants 
to the U.S. today. 

Another common error is the 
tendency to lump all of the immigrants 
from these diverse countries from many 
different parts of the world into one 
group — unskilled, uneducated, unwanted. 
Immigrant America stresses the diversity 
that could be seen as an asset — labor 
migrants, professionals, entrepreneurs, 
refugees, and asylees. Twenty percent of 
our legal inunigrants have four years of 
university training, the same figure as for 
the native population. Many professionals 
bring skills we sorely need, and in fact 
their departure from the sending 
country often presents a “brain-drain” 
deficit a: home, a problem that the 
authors explore at some length in terms 
of both gain and moral responsibility. 
Finally, even the labor clement usually 



has more skills and more education rlun 
is average for the sending country. 

Having convinced us that these new 
folks really aren't so undesirable. Fortes 
and Runibaut go on to point out that 
no ‘’developed" country can admit everyone 
who wants to come. Government attempts 
to control immigration, however, must 
be based on the reality, not the myth, of 
immigration. Otherwise such attempts 
are destined to fail and might well produce 
the opposite of the desired outcome. 

One example presented is the 
termination of the Bracero project with 
Mexico in 1964. Workers had received 
special visas for specific jobs when a 
supply of “willing and able” domestic 
workers was not available. Termination 
occurred nor as a result of careful 
thought but in response to a public 
perception that there were too many 
“low-wage, foreign workers'* around. 
The need for the labor continued: both 
eager workers and American employers 
went underground, and the now illegal 
immigration expanded rapidly. 

A second example is the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act of 19K6. which 
sought to legitimatize, through the offer 
of amnesty, illegal immigrants who had 
been here for a long time, and to impede 
further illegal entry by imposing “civil 
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and criminal sanctions" on employers 
who hired undocumented workers. The 
law made no provision for requiring 
employers to check the authenticity of 
“documentation." Thus an underground 
business for providing phom' documents 
grew and flourished. The teeth in the 
new law failed to stem the tide while the 
amnesty part provided its own disaster 
when officials realized that no provision 
had been made for the relatives of newly 
legalized aliens. In addition, returning to 
their theme of immigration occurring 
via ties with places of origin and 
networks among friends and relatives, 
the authors show* how the newly 
amnestied draw more immigrants as 
time goes on. Therefore. < l law intended 
to reduce linnugiation to satisfy an 
angry public ended up “increasing both 
legal and illegal immigration." 

Again ignoring the real) tv of why 
and how immigrants come to tins 
country. (i<i percent of California's voters 
approved the so-called Proposition itt7. 
intended to discourage illegal aliens by 
denying services such as public schooling 
and health care. I he proposition is tied 
up in the courts because of questionable 
language, such as the requirement that 
schools report students and their families 
when school officials "reasonably 
suspect” a student to be illegal. If the 
proposition were to be enacted, 
how ver, the authors predict that the 
absence of services would not stop 
Mexican workers from coming (one 
study showed that Su percent of 
Mexican workers planning to come here 
illegally said that the passage of Prop IS7 
would not change their plans) but would 
make them more vulnerable vis-a-vis 
prospective employers. According to the 
authors. "Paradoxically, this greater 
vulnerability ol unauthorized immigrants 
would make them more attractive ro 
California firms as a ready pool of pliant 
labor” Again the result would be 
directly opposite of the intent. 

Hu* NAFTA lteaiy is one more 
government decision tlut. according to 
Fortes and Kumhaui. has gone avvrv. 
t’mitiarv to leais expired on rhn side 
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of the border that coo many American 
companies are moving to Mexico and 
hurting American labor opportunities 
the author'; say that “the economic 
modernization policies linked to 
NAFTA are likely to increase, at least in 
the medium term, the supply of migrants 
by closing employment opportunities in 
the interior of Mexico.** 

Ignorance ot historic patterns and 
networks ot immigration and failure to 
project more than the immediate results 
of policies have both contributed to the 
lack ol success ol these government 
programs. The authors state simply 
that there are only two ways to bring 
immigration under control: to convince 
employers not to use illegal labor and to 
“reorient the social networks of migration 
toward investment and entrepreneurship 
in the country of origin.'* 

Laws are already in place to punish 
greedy employers, but they are raids 
enforced. Powerful forces in cities and 
states compete to create what might be 
called a “favorable regulatory climate.*' 
according to Fortes and Rumbaur. The 
result is that in California one inspector 
has the responsibility to monitor “tens ot 
thousands ol firms in San Diego and 
Orange counties.” A similar lack of staff- 
power leases the Department of Labor 
virtually helpless. "allowing employers of 
immigrants in south Florida and 
southern California to violate protective 
labor codes with unpumtv." 

File authors* remedies start with the 
second aspect ol effective immigration 
control, the reorientation of the “social 
networks” They suggest that countries 
work together to develop small 
entrepreneurial opportunities m the 
sending areas, cspcciallv Mexico. More 
possibilities ol employment and ol 
upward mobility are also needed. Funds 
for land .u quisitions b\ peasant laniilies 
are another recommendation. 

Ideas are indeed here lor policy-makers 
to ponder: a binatioiul program foi 
small-scale production, oriented toward 
exports, within (he framework of 
NAF I A; retaining labor in (Ik- vending 
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Twenty percent of 
our legal immigrants 
have four years of 
university training, the 
same figure as for the 
native population. 

immigrant America 



.neas. and even encouraging some 
immigrant workers to return. Success 
would at the same time reduce the 
pioblem posed by children growing up 
in North Amcru an cities under conditions 
of “exceptional disadvantage.” 

I'here is a recurring theme 
throughout the book, often dramatized 
by poignant individual stories, 
attempting to define what characteristics 
provide successful environments for 
immigrant families, and which situations 
almost alvv.ivs lead to failure. Positive 
aspects seem to be strong parental 
authority and cohesive ethnic communities 
to support “selective acculturation.” 
which will allow appmpnatc adjustments 
to the new environment without 
damage* to family relationships or ethnic 
pride. W ithout these supportive features 
the authors contend that the young, m 
seekmtr to find a place for themselves, 
resist parental authoniv. Flu* 
“Americ aiu/.mon” they choose leads to 
negative* attitude's toward education and 
(In* “disiu n ( diess. walk, and speech 
patterns ot the angrv and disaffected 
inner c 1 1 v voiith in short, the worst 
that Noiih Ameiha has to offer 



Innni^rihit Anuiii\i makes a hold 
attempt to provide remedies for all of 
the ills it cites. Noting that we have 
nearly emptied some countries that 
could not afford to lose their skilled 
personnel (such as Jamaica and Haiti), it 
proposes that with other developed 
countries we embark on a program that 
will allow needy countries to “preserve 
an adequate domestic supply.” Mostly 
on moral grounds, we need also to help 
these countries “repatriate some of their 
professionals and to retain those trained 
domestically.” If an adequate supply of 
talent “promotes economic development" 
and this “provides a basis for political 
md social stability m the Third World.*' 
'•lu ll a polic y could turn out happily for 
us m a practical sense as well. 

1 he authors urge us to think ahead 
to the refugees who will surely be 
surging out of the Third World and 
hastern European countries in tile years 
ahead. Ethnic and class struggles plus tile- 
desire for independence in such plac es as 
Palestine. Northern Ireland. If sina- 
Herzegoviua. Rwanda. Yugoslavia, and 
Chechnya assure that the refugee flows 
will be ongoing for the foreseeable 
future, and no country will be able to 
absorb them all. 

Io prepare for those davs ahead, we 
should do all that we can to prevent 
conflicts, sav the- authors: and “when all 
else fails. ..the United States and other 
developed countries should be willing 
to absorb a ‘fair share* of the displaced m 
rough proportion to rlieir resources and 
on the basis of humanitarian and not 
exclusively political consideration.” 

Throughout the book there is an 
attempt to use the experience of history 
.is a guide to the future. With each new 
wave of immigrants, there lias been 
resistance*, anger, and discrimination. 
With t ii lie*. each wave has “Americam/ed” 
to one degree or another and become 
accepted. In the final analvsis. the 
authms ,uv nptinnsuc . c itmg these same* 
trends ot historv that have guided then 
proposals to smooth the path foi both 
tlu* iKWc-i nnnngiaiits and those* of us 
who Ii ivc been .noilnd a linie longei 




It is reassuring to think that indeed 
"tlie tears of the rising chorus of n.uis ists 
and restrictionists are likely to prove as 
groundless as they have in the past." 

Thus this splendid comprehensive 
analysis — including history, personal 
stories, governmental faux pas. and 
proposed solutions — manage'* to 

inform, entertain, and reassure. 
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HO Talks with the Authors of Immigrant America 

Reading this updated edition confirms the credentials of the authors as both 
researchers and storytellers, and speaking with them reveals the heart that lies at 
the core of the books wisdom. It is important to note that the insights offered 
come from two men who have “been there.’’ Fortes emigrated from Central 
America, and Rumbaut came to San Diego from Cuba as a teenager m 1968, He 
lived for 25 years in what might be called our largest border city. While researching 
and interpreting history as a professional sociologist, he nevertheless stresses the 
value of his very personal experience of witnessing first-hand the effects <>! 
discrimination, poverty, and the ever-present challenges tc die non-native speaker 

On the other hand, these two college professors, holding advanced degrees and 
enjoying the respect of colleagues throughout the world, have also seen what can 
happen when the second generation works hard and has a support system. 

Reached recendv at his home in Beverlv Hills, Mich., Rumbaut responded to 
a question about the future of immigrants in America, saying, “Crystal ball gazing 
is a fools errand." He asked how anyone observing arrivals on Ellis Island in 1910 
could possibly have imagined the status of their descendants in 1960, much less 
the nature of the world in which we all lived in the 1960s. Then came the 
“vertiginous” changes between I960 and 1^05, even more unpredictable. Since 
change in any area one chooses to explore is likely to be far more accelerated over 
the next 25 years, Rumbaut declined to make a prediction, but he did point u> 
encouraging historical precedents outlined at length in Immigrant A meru a. 

As he points out, the same predictions of doom have been uttered era after era 
throughout American history. “Too many newcomers. ..something bad is sure o> 
happen,” is the usual critics' lament. AnJ lo and beheld, in each instance, the 
“aliens” have been absorbed, and their descendants have blended almost 
imperceptibly into the fabric of “American" life. Rumbaut argues that these 
newcomers, and especially their descendants, have been the “secret ingredient" in 
America's success. "We have been refreshed, rejuvenated, and replenished hv dm 
new blood " he said. 

Rumbaut was not at all hesitant to state what he thinks ought to happen, and 
Together the authors make the point at \ arums stages of the story of Inmu^htni 
Amenta. Rumbaut goes straight to the moral. "You reap what vnu sow" Ir \\r 
make immigrants fee! welcome, the energy that thev bring will be positive and 
good for our country. If immigrants are faced with rejection and discrimination, 
we risk not onlv what Kumhaut calls “an adversarial ldentuv" hut also the i. re.mnn 
of “a multiethnic underclass" — poor, angrv. and verv expensive! 

Fortes, too. warns against efforts such as those m t ahfornia to push Mevuaiw 
■ »ut. He believes it is morally wrong and that it also works against California's own 
interests. On the eve of a recent academic trip to the 1 Dominican Republic, he was 
pessimistic Tout the short-term future, utum as “simis for exacerbation” .it the 
immigrants' condition the tremendous numbers that are coming and the “publn 
perception that immigration is out of control" lie rears the ramifications ui 
hostility in our second-generation immigrants, a theme developed throughout the 
.* 'Ook . It would indeed he a had bargain to trnle in die work erlins and the tannic 
.allies that come with most of our newcomers tor a hostile, adversarial >i.nui 
Fortes laments the imnv and the tragedv m recent studies showing that our 
first-generation immigrants often do belter than the s t - t ond 
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Expanding the Latina/Latino Pipeline 

UC Looks at Strategic interventions 

B\ Elena ('hahului 



A mere 3.9 perc eni of Latino 
graduates of public high schools 
were eligible to attend the 
University ot California higher education 
system in 199M. compared to .in overall 
eligibility rate ot 12.3 percent. 

It’s no secret that there is and lias 
been for many years a seveie underrep- 
resentation of Latinos in this country's 
colleges and universities. I he number < f 
Latinos actually meeting college or 
university eligibility requirements 
desperately needs a boost. In 1992. a .A 
force that includes educators from the 
University ot California was formed to 
take an in-depth look at the problem, 
develop a clear understanding of the 
issues through assessment ot existing 
research and existing programs, acquire 
new knowledge, and recommend policies, 
programs, and other actions likely to 
improve future eligibility rates. The task 
torn.* had a predecessor, the Task force 
on Black Student Eligibility. 

.S’twfrvjh* Inttri’aMon.' ni lithiniiioir 
lixpiindtntf tin ■ Lifiii.i 'Lullin' Pipeline, 
produced last year at UC-Santa Cruz, 
reports on findings and recommendanoiis 
tlnis far. 

The overall project examined the 
underlying conditions that shape 
whether an entire definable group, m 
tli»s case Latinos, is acquiring the tools 
necessary to move sik cessfully through 
high school and on to college. 

The study editors aie Aida 1 lurlado. 
task force research dim tor and professor 
of psychnl >gy at UC Santa Cru/; 
Ruhau! 1'iginMoa. task fuuc cliamn m 
and processor ot cJtk ..t ton ai IK l).i\is: 
and Eugene }.. CLmia, dean of the 
School of Education at UC! Berkeley 



According to Hurtado, die lonipie- 
lieiisise report follows sewr.il \ears of 
collaborative studs by UC ! researchers, 
community leaders, and educators at the 
K-12 and lomnniimv college levels to 
identify tailors that affix t Latino eligibility. 

1 he trio compiled and organized the 
work, which includes maicrial on ih<- 
histon o f Chicano education in 
( 'aliform.i, the j'mviMon of euk bilingual 
and tcchnologs opportunities; the 
preparation ot I anno high school 
siudenis for university eligibility; the 
Mguii'u ai.ee of insiitution.il support, a 
model system of institutional linkages; 
the t Kit ma experience m higher education; 
the mentorir.g of Mexican Americans 
during their b.ici alaureate years-: and 
preparation ot stuilenis for uansfer. 

“ This school \ear marks the first time 
that the nu|oril\ of students in the 
public school system in California arc 




not white.'’ says Hurtado. “...The 
University of California has a big role to 
play in getting those students into the 
higher education pipeline. Right now 
it's not even a funnel." 

The task force has concluded that 
universities must work more closely 
with the public schools that prepare 
students for college and that, when 
drawn into the process, parents can play 
an important role in aiming their children 
toward higher education. 

Outreach efforts should begin as 
early as possible, certainly during the 
children's elementary school years, and 
ideally should involve parents. Programs 
need to be conducted m English, and 
Spanish. Programs must Ik* sensitive to 
differences in gender and in ethnic 
backgrounds. Projects should benefit 
multiple constituencies. including 
pupils, parents, and university rescan, hers 
and students 

To gcnei lie both enthusiasm and a 
sharing of the satisfactions of success, 
efforts should involve institutions rather 
than individuals only. Intense interpersonal 
interactions, they find, seem lo work 
best for Latino student. 

“Most Latino students (in California) 
come from homes with immigrant 
parents, many ot whom don't speak 
English and didn't attend high school 
themselves. Most of our outreach 
information doesn’t flow to these 
groups,” Hurtado saw, noting that only 
two UC! campuses- -UC'-S'iita Barbara 
and UC-Santa Cruz- -have produced 
Spanish-language admissions materials. 

"We need to get the whole family 
involved euk oil, and we need to 
provide ontnach materials m Spanish.... 




We can’t count on the parents to know- 
how t ho system works." 

Hurtado says middle school is 
really the time to prepare students tor 
college. "If kids don't begin taking 
algebra in eighth grade, there's » very 
high likelihood they won’t meet our 
admission requirements. That's why its 
important to reach so far back." 

Flexible programs that can be adapted 
to different environments will be key to 
UC"s success, she saw 

"You can't design policy programs 
for all Latino populations. I here’s so 
much regional variation within the state 
that a program for inner-city Los 
Angeles is going to look very diderent 
from the program in Watsonville, which 
is primarily a rural agricultural area wnh 
lots of farm worker families." Hurtado 
stresses. "And the same is true for girls 
and hoys — we will have to tailor 
programs to r hoi r different needs." 

Not only do needs varv from region 
to region, hut l anno students, much 
like other minorities m the United 
States, have encountered biases m the 
educational swem thai have hampered 
the* learning experience, opportunities, 
and progress tremendously. 



T he Legacy of Inequai i ty 

As Gilbert G. Gonzalez points out in 
chapter one of the study, the legacy of 
inequality spans decades. Mexican children, 
typically the sons and daughters of 
migrant workers, have been categorically 
segregated. Educators argued that the 
language and culture were insurmountable 
barriers. The children's school hours 
were shortened with the idea that they 
were needed in the fields to help their 
parents, and the schools they attended were 
visibly inferior to those of non-minorities. 

An example of the mentality of 
school administrators speaks volumes 
about the inequality. A July 11, PM5, 
article in the Orange Daily Sews reads, 
m part: 

"...because of flic great social differences 
of the two races ...because of a higher 
percentage of contagious diseases... 
because of a higher percentage of 
undesirable behavioral characteristics... 
because of much slower progress m 
school, and ...because of a much lower 
moral standard, it would seem best that: 
When numbers permit, Mexican children 
be segregated... |aml a] special course of 
study he prepared to meet the needs ot 
Mexican children." 




Overcoming this type of thinking 
has probably been one of the most 
difficult challenges. 

Programs That Work 

In the mid-1 WOs, educators began 
addressing the needs of students by 
designing and implementing innovative 
and dynamic programs that work. Three 
are progianis described in the report. 

The Kids Investigating and 1 )iscovering 
Science (KIDS) program developed at 
UC-lrvine piovides an intensive umvetMty- 
based summer science camp coupled 
with a follow-through at elementary 
and middle schools. The challenging 
curriculum includes topics such, as 
evolution, pl.mci.iry motion, electricity 
and magnetism, and velocity and accel- 
eration. Participants probe real-world 
problems such as water pollution, weather 
patterns, and solid-waste management. 
Scientific concepts are presented m 
Spanish and English, and parent partici- 
pation is encouraged by conducting 
programs for families in Spanish. 

Another is La (Tise Magu a.a bilingual 
after-school program for elcmentarv 
school students ili.it is supported bv 
UC'-San Diego and a local community 
institution. St. Leo's Mission. Youngsters 
and their parents collaborate with 
adults — mostly UCSI) undergraduates — 
on computer guiles and telecommunication 
activities that develop problem-solving 
and deciMon-nuknig skills. A 2n-ioom 
m.i7c that students and adults explore 
together provides a fantasv work! that 
mixes play and learning. 

The Principals Pick Program, c re.ued 
by a UG president, identifies, based at 
times on eighth grade le^ts. I .itmo 
students deemed to have the right ouft 
to he succeed at U(\ I he Pnikip.ilk 
Pub Program was ur.tnmicnni in 
making some changes regarding the 
counseling process, the t muses olleicd. 
and the monitonng ol students. 1 he 
rcvKvvvis of "Principal's Pick" 
voiu lucled: prni< ipals c an he ver\ mllueiui il 
m moti-.itmg sindents to aspne to 
professional leadeislnp Students 
"picked ( fi'dltc’cl ili«* high llool 
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university partnership as well as the 
principal as important influences. 

Study investigators report that the 
teachers’ influence “may be even more 
potent than the principal's or counselor's 
because they have daily sustained contact 
with the students." They observed several 
teaching styles and reported on their 
relevance to Latino performance. 

The Factory Model “was a college 
preparatory class set up as a bureaucracy" 
with hierarchy, rules, procedures, and 
impersonality. They ask. “Are students in 
classrooms set up as factories being 
prepared as leadeis of society.' or to be 
factory workers?” 

In the Dual or Teacher's Expectations 
Model, the teacher's expectation of 
student groups, in tins case Latino and 
Caucasian, brings about a differentiation 
of interaction with those groups. "If the 
teacher perceived the student to be of 
low ability, the student's preparation for 
college was minim 1.” 

In the Museum (unde or Student 
Empowerment Model, the teacher 
guide "moved the crowd forward and 
continually checked to see that those in 
the group remained with him” But. 
having prepared the way and having 
presented the lesson, he allowed tor 
the students' interpretation of the 
information, providing skills that lould 
prcpaie them heyon.l sei vice jobs 

In the Ethnic or Role-Modeling 
Model, “teachers served an important 
symbolic and pohrual turn non for the 
school.” Two teachers in this category 
varied significanth in their approaches. 
"( >ne blames the student" (lack ofabiluv 
translates to lack of success)." file other, a 
nurturing, maternal figure, cares for them, 
but neither expects toul mu t ess." 

The mu .Ugatojs conclude: “1 hese 
teat hers pros ide role models for students 
because of their ethnic background, 
yet they need to develop the tea linn al 
and artistic skills of tea* lung m order m 
be t ompetent." 



The recurrent plea 
on ail nine 

UC campuses was the 
“ urgent need for 
productive action 
to alleviate the 
problem of Latino 
underrepresentation ” 



Conclusion 

Replicating these programs and some 
of their concepts will help open the 
pipeline for Latinos. But the need for 
change doesn't end there, says Hurtado. 

She is referring to statistics indicating 
that the major difference between 
1 anno and white students once they 
enroll at a UC' campus is the time it 
takes to graduate. Sixty-tiw percent of 
I anno students graduate within six years 
compared to 75 percent of whites. The' 
primary difference is economic. 
Hurtado says, with more Latino students 
working their way through school and 
relying on financial aid. 

Latino faculty members also arc in 
short supply. Of UC’s 6.H34 faculty. 2«5D 
are I atinc\ and there an- only 16 l anna 
full professors m the UC! system. 

The task force will make recommen- 
dations to UC’s Office of the iTcsideni. 
Hurtado says, noting that the UC' 
Regents’ jm>5 decision to eliminate the 
use of race and gender in UC! admissions 
has direct bearing on the project. 

“Were looking at how LK' will 
maintain dwersitv wulun the context of 
new and changing polu ies. We're taking 
a pro.u me api'roat h." die s.iv s 
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Associate Director 

Residence Life 

The Department of Residence f ile at the l mu*isii\ of 
Northern Colorado is seeking candidates lor the 
Associate Director of Residence Life who possess 
cxp< iciucs m the following areas Visionary 
Leadership. Supervision <5t Statf Development. 
Innovative Approaches to Program I)c\clopment. 
Creative, fcxpcricntial & Skill Based Training Programs 
The Residence Life Department consists of 10 
Residence Halls and Student hunily Apartments 
housing 3 .000 students. The Associate Director is 
responsible lor the supervision of the Graduate Hall 
Directors. Assistant Mali Directors. Hall Administr«t(i\c 
Assistants and the Resident Assistant staff The 
Associate Director «s also responsible for coordinating 
all training programs for the Department and in 
assisting in the continued development of the 
Residence Life program 

( andidates must possess a Ma ter s degree and have at 
least 3-S years experience in Residence Life, 
preferably at the Assistant Director level Salary will he 
commensurate with qualifications and experience 
Candidates interested in being considered for this 
position must submit a letter of application, current 
resume, and names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of three references to. Associate Ditvi tor of Residence 
Life Search C omniitlee. c/o Office of Student A ffairs, 
,fOOS Carter Had. Cmrersit r of \orthern Colorado, 
(t reeley. Colorado fifth pj Implications must he 
postmarked hy May ~ /W 

l NC is an AA/L.O emplocer and I** commuted to 
fostering dnersitj in ns student hodv faculty and 
staff 
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SCIENCE 



TakeTuii Dau and Call Me 

in the Morning 

Cornell Professor Helps Students Track Herbal Secrets of Amazon 



Jj* ^ can ning to campus from expeditions 
jTT," m the forests of South and 
-'"i- ^-Central America, a team of 
Cornell University undergraduate 
science students is applying modem 
analytical techniques to learn the chemistry 
behind the nature-based mediemals that 
work for native peoples — and which 
someday might find a place on our 
druggists' shelves, too. 

“Wo haven't identified these plants 
with then* scientific names yet. so we re 
labeling them with the Piaroa Indian 
names — like tun i/iin. their plant to treat 
inflammation from ant bites, or o/e 
mart* he. tor bloody diarrhea explained 
Patricia Luckeroth. "One ot their plants 
is prescribed both for lice and dandruff." 

The College ot’ Agriculture and Lite 
Sciences junior from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, majoring m botany was one of 
1-4 students spending last summer in the 
Amazon rain forest ofVenezuela. Others 




Professor Eloy Rodriguez 
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trekked to the drier bur equally 
intriguing forests of the Mexican 
Yucatan, where the ancient herbal 
tradition of the Mayans offers hope for 
21st-century ills. 

Hundreds of miles from any major 
city, u a former eeorourisni resort called 
Ynraje on a tributary ot the Orinoco 
River, where Cornell's Elo\ Rodriguez, 
the |ames Perkins Professor ot 
Environmental Studies, hopes to establish 
a scientific field station, analvtieal chemistrv 
doesn't come easy. In ram forest-style 
chemistry TL C stands for thin-laver 
chromatography, a low -tech hut portable 
method rh.it gives a rough idea of the 
compounds that student-etlinobotanisis 
are finding in extracts of the plants. 

For now, at least, more precise 
analysis of their promising findings must 
await the return to the laboratories at 
Cornell, where state-of-the-art -.and 
energy -hungry ) equipment does nm 
rely on electrivitv from .i sputtering 
gasoline-fueled generator 

I he list of plant uieduin.il uses that 
the students i hromclcd Mom the Piaro.is 
gives sonic idea ot that people’s medical 
priorities — and also of the perils faced 
by the student field workers- skm fungi, 
diarrhea, snake bites, and muscle 
injuries -all have effective, plant-based 
treatments m the Piaroa tradition. So do 
ant bites fb\ the null long and apt!\ 
named 2 -4-hours ant whose venom 
inflicts agony for at least a day >. asthma, 
bone fractures. ,md leMiumasis qlu 
disfiguiuig skin disease that starts with 
the bite ot a mosquito that had pvc\ loiisk 
bitten an into ted mouse,. 

“M\ dad said. hist be cautious."' 
I eshe I.steri uli s.iul. lei ailing her 
amuMiiu enieni ot plans to spend the 
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summer conducting research in the 
Amazon of Venezuela. Until then, the 
most adventurous summer vacation tor 
the Vienna. Va.. junior in the C'ollege of 
Arts and Sciences had been a pre-mod 
program at tile University ot Virginia 
Medical School. 

*‘\Ve learned not to touch tilings we 
weien't familiar with and to look before 
'•on jump." Luckerotb said of" the orien- 
tation the students received m Caracas 
before serrmg out for Yutaie. where the 
life lessons continued. Snakes of the 
Amazon are o: thing, she knew 

already bm even the prettiest c atcrpillar 
can bear a painful skin irritant. Her 
research will now focus on .'/n^K a 
wcedv legume’ that grows along river 
banks where the Piaroa harvest its seeds 
for bread. ,S’//ie«K she said. appears to have 
antibiotic' properties, and if so. that will 
be new to science. Until now the 
legume has been little -known m the 
scientific literature c\i cpi tor its 
nitrogen -fixing c apahiimcs. 

Support for the student study in 
Venezuela and Mexico was provided by 
the Mmoniv International Research 
framing Program of the National 
Institute of Health. The students already 
have report ’d preliminary findings at a 
national scientific meeting. sponsored by 
the Soc lot \ toi the Advancement of 
Chu aims and N.mve Aineru ans in t lie* 
Science’s (SACNASe liavel funding to 
the l os Angeles meeting was provided 
b\ Cornell's I atm American Studies 
Program. Mario Luuinli C ‘enter tor 
Internaiion.il Studies. College of 
Agriculture and life Sciences. 
SAC NAS. and the* 1 Iowan! Hughes 
I oiwielation through the Cornell 
College or Arts and Sciences 



One plant is of 
particular interest, 
Asclepias currasavica, 
which Indians use to 
treat “ externa ! cancer/ 1 

Jesus Verduzco, 




For |esus Verduzco, a sophomore 
environmental systems technology 
major from Bmu nsvilic, Texas, ho 
research site was not so remote, "only " 
an hour and a half into the coastal forests 
from th” Yucatan city of Menda. T here 
he collected insects, algae, and plants. 
One plant is of particular interest. 
/l>i/y/>M> 1 m m>ji ' fi a. which Indians use to 
treat “external cancer.” he said, noting 
that Mayans do not distinguish between 
true cancers and skin lesions that are 
slow ro heal. I hat plant, too. might hi\e 
antibacterial properties--.! possibility he 
[dans to explore with additional bioass.w s 
at (’ornell. 

One update that Rodriguez en\ nous 
for the palm-thatched held station m the 
Amazon h a satellite uplink so that 
researchers wi > find an unknown 
speues of plant c.m transmit digital 
images tor identification In expel 1 
taxonomists at C'urncll. 1 hat way the 
plant collectors will kmnv almost 
instantly whether .//a uhithfic. for 
example, is .1 new - in-si leme [slam ami 
whether they should look lor related 
species in the s.mic area. 

last suinmei's field experiem e 
already is <. hanging the oncer plain ot some 
students, fntei ru h, the anmul-phvsinlngy 
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student who collected Amazon plants in 
the Onm> family to. test for steroid 
precursors after learning that indigenous 
women use the plants as contraceptives, 
now' is considering graduate study 111 
tropical medicines and pathology. Or 
maybe a dual M.lX-Ph.l). program. 
Maria I )c Joseph, a sophomore from central 
New York who traveled to the Yucatan, 
wants to pursue a Ph.I ). in pharmacology, 
chemical ecology, or erhnobotany. 

"The Yucatan trip changed tm life.” 
Rejoscph said. "It opened my eyes to 
a whole new world, culuiralh as well 
.is st lentilk alh.” 

With the encouragement of 
Rodrigtie/. a pioneer in the field of 
zoopharma<.ogiiosy (the study of natural 
medicines used by annuals], the students 
are taking ethnohotany (the study of 
plants used by people) one step further. 
The\ are trying to discover how animals’ 
use of medicinal plants is incorporated 
into human medical tradition. One 
example is the rmds of citrus plants that 
capuchin monkeys rub on their fur to 
lontrol mite and ilea infestations. 

“Those monkeys are not ] list playing 
with their tbod.Th.u plant really seems 
to work lor them, and maybe we tan 
learn to Use it. too." lisierruh said. 



Skin fungi, diarrhea, 
snake bites, and muscle 
injuries all have 
effective, plant-based 
treatments in the Ptaroa 
tradition. So do ant bites, 
asthma, bone fractures, 
and leismaniasis. 
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The students are not adverse to 
tr\ mg the folk remedies themselves, 
Verduzco reports success in treating a 
badly infected insect bite 011 his arm 
with a plant used by the Mayans. 

And Esterrich learned to chew 
( plant stems for moisture when 
her canteen ran empty or when nausea 
relief was needed, and she marveled .it 
the multiple uses of a single plant. 

“Only later was 1 told that the same 
plant reduces inflammation from insect 
bites,” she saidf’if von rub it on your skin." 

Now all they have to do is find 
out why. 

Special submission to I li>panu 
( httbok h\ Roger Segelken of the 
C ornell Umversit\ News Service. 
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Media Preference and Cultural Identity 

Spanish Language Study in New Mexico 



by Chris Burroughs 



H ow important arc the Spanish- 
and English-language newspapers. 
JL television, and radio to New 
Mexican Hispanic s? 

That's a question Diana Rios, assistant 
professor in the University of New 
Mexico (UNM) department of commu- 
nication and journalism, recently 
explored in a study analyzing the impact 
of Spanish-language media on Hispanics 
in the state. 

1 he answer. Rios says, seems to he in 
the people themselves. 

“New* Mexico appears to have three 
clusters of Hispanics- - those who identity 
themselves as being of predominant 
Mexicam Spanish heritage; those who 
claim to be bicultural; and those who 
appear to have a low Mexican/ Spanish 
heritage, even though they are of obvious 
Hispanic descent. Reliance on and use of 



Spanish media depend upon the group 
to which they belong." Rios said. 

She surveyed 22} New Mexican 
Hispanics in Albuquerque, recruited 
from Catholic churches, elementary 
school districts with a high concentration 
of Mexican- and Spamsh-hcritage 
people, and from undergraduate and 
graduate Hispanic student rosters at 
UNM. After eliminating 2<i surveys as 
incomplete. Rios found the majority of 
people sampled. 1 17. or 5 ( J percent, 
identified themselves as “low Mexican 
Spanish heritage." A total of 73. or 
37 percent, considered themselves 
“bicultural." and In respondents, or 
5 percent, said they were of“prcdominant 
Mexican 'Spanish heritage." 

Only participants who identified 
themselves as being of Mexican Spanish 
heritage were consideied for the study. 
Surveys of people w ho said they were of 
other heritages were excluded. 



fhe low Mexican Spanish-heritagc 
individuals generally hold relatively 
unfavorable attitudes toward the Spanish 
language, show the lowest support for 
bilingual education, and have a limited 
comprehension of the Spanish language. 
I ll ey do not often use Spanish-language 
teles 'sion. newspapers, ami radio and are 
the highest amongst the three clusters 
for using English-language media, the 
surveys lounJ. 

Those who said they were bicultural 
were moderately to highly skilled m the 
Spanish language and highly skilled in 
English reading and comprehension. 
They used Spanish-language media 
somewhat more than those in the low 
Mexican Spamsh-hcritage group and 
indicated moderate to high support for 
bilingual education. 

The people in the third i luster, 
“predominant Mexican Spanish heritage," 
indicated the highest support for bilingual 
education, were high m Spanish 
language abilities, and were exposed to 
radio and Spanish-language television at 
especially high levels.! hey also indicated 
moderate exposure to newspapers and the 
lowest exposure to English- language media. 

While Rios expected to find the 
three clusters — much as she did when 
she conducted a similar studv in 
lexas m l 4 H3 while doing research for 
bn dm toral dissertation at the 
University ol Texas in Austin- -she did 
not anticipate the large group of New 
Mexicans who appealed to deny their 
Mesn.m Spanish heiitage 

“ Alluiqueique s population is about 
one -third Hisp.mii. and yet o! the 
people w ith obvious l li spank roots who 
p ii r.i ip.it i'cl iu the stink, many i.iicgnr i/ed 
themselves as being in the low Mcxuan/ 




New Mexico appears 
to have three clusters 
of Hispanics ... 
Reliance on and use 
of Spanish media 
depend upon the group 
to which they belong ” 

Diana Rios, 
assistant professor, 

UNM Department of 
Communication and Journalists 
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Spanish-heritage group who don’t often 
use Spanish-speaking media, appear to 
reject the culture, and don’t have is positive 
an attitude toward the Spanish language 
as others might,’’ Rios said. 

She realized that one factor 
contributing to these results is that many 
Hispanic New Mexicans trace their 
heritage to Spain and the conquistadors 
of the Rods, not to Mexico. 

To supplement her New Mexico 
findings, she conducted in-depth interviews 
with 2d people, all falling into the three 
categories she identified. Because of the 
timing of the interviews and the fact 
that she found the majoritv of the 
subjects through the Catholic Church, 
this field experience was the “most 
challenging” of her career. 

“In fact, it was a catastrophe she said. 
“1 was conducting the interviews at the 
height of the Catholic Church scandal. I 
had the impression that many thought I 
was a reporter for Sixty Minutes." 

The experience was a lot less satisfying 
than her field work during her dissertation 
days when she immersed herself in the 
Mexican American community in Austin, 
Texas, for four months. Her primary 
source of people came from the 
Catholic churches. She also talked to 
parents at elementary schools and 



Rios did not anticipate 
the large group of 
| New Mexicans who 
i appeared to deny their 
| Mexican/Spanish i 

{ heritage. j 
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59 percent identified ! 
themselves as 
“low Mexican/ 
Spanish heritage ” 

37 percent as 
“bicultural,” and 
5 percent as 
“predominant 

Mexican/Spanish 

heritage.** 



located people through other 
lie working sources. 

Despite the differences in how Texan 
and New Mexican Hispanic* view 
themselves, Rios concluded that the two 
studies showed that media use by the 
two groups is similar. 

“There is something happening that 
crosses Tcjano and Nuevo Mexieano 
cultures ” she said. 

Reprinted with permission from 
a journal about research and 
scholarship at the University of New 
Mexico. 
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TELL Me Something Good 

On-line and in Line for the Future 

by Jenifer Hixson 



S aturday, 9:3*1 a.m.: the average* 
American teenager is still in bed 
or. at best, groggy and getting 
breakfast, but approximately 5*1 Project 
TELL students are pouring in from the 
five boroughs of New York City. They 
gather, some with parents, siblings, even 
cousins, at the NYNEX training center 
for another session of computer training, 
information exchange, camaraderie, and 
support. The days agenda includes 
resume writing and creating personalized, 
individual Web sites. 

Hardly an average Saturday morning 
for the typical American teen, but 
especially surprising because these teens 
were considered less than promising just 
six years ago. 

In 1991. 125 New York inner-city 
sixth graders were given brand now 
home computers and access to on-lme 
computer services. The students were 
not awarded the computers for academic 
excellence. In fact, all of them had 
st mod between the 50th and 25th 
percentiles on their standardized reading 
tests in the fifth grade. The students were 
chosen for the study precisely because 
they were considered “at risk" of dropping 
out. Below-avcrage performance was a 
specific qualification for inclusion. But 
meeting these students at this Saturd.iv 
session of the projects extensive support 
efforts, they hardly seem at risk." In 
fact, thc\ seem to be tvpical students, 
bright, talkative, playful, and lnghlv 
computer literate. 

The stir' tailed Project 1 hi I . 
Tclcc ommimications Jor Learning, 
conducted hv The Graduate Sc hool ol 
the C.ity of New York and with the 
suppoit of NYNHX and the New YoiL 
Cite Board of Education, seeks to 
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examine the impact ot teclniologx on a 
t\ picul New York Cats school. Some 
estimate that more than 5<i percent of 
NYC! primary school students are “at risk.' 

“llie store of Project I ELI is not 
about computer." muI I leL n 
Birenbaum. Jiuctor ot the Sc hooi\ 
Stanton l-Ieiskell ('enter tor Public 
Pnlicv m Ieiecommumcatioiis and 
Information Systems. "It is about finding 

; 

The Students Speak 

What happens when kids from 
, vulnerable, inner-city homes share 
| the same technological benefits a< 
| aftluem students? 

j “5X .ien I first got really active with 
| the computer. I started e-mailmg like 
! crazy. When 1 learn. I reallv learn. Wher, 

l 

i Ld come into Project TELL training. 1 
I felt like a mo\ie star’” Carlos 
* “Now I know that I want to be a 
; computer scientist and also a fashion 
' designer." Yves 

■ “Before 1 got the- computer, 1 wa* 

| headed towards the streets, and toda\ 
i Lm in the house, on the computer. I 
j know Lm going to win" Kyhcen 

“When employers see you’re 
computer literate, they think. ‘Here is a 
. ood candidate for the ioh’“ Cynthia 
“I wasn’t restricted to the street 
. an\ !ii« >re l found that I can be smart and 
go other places besides the cornel 
: bodega |c*rge 

“Yeah, now that we have the 
' Inreniet. if- like fi\e hours straight on 
til*- computers. The whole night Lm 
■.'citing lnlorma.KMi. doing res cm re L. 
project- I newt knew .omptiter- 
c xhieJ. and n>«w tiles aic me Mike 




ways of leveling the technological 
playing field that provide the greatest 
social and educational benefit to students." 

Most kids today have access to 
computers at school. But there aren’t 
enough computers to go around, kids 
liu\e to share, and access is often brief 
Cynthia Martinez, a Project TEI I. high 
school senior awaiting word on her 
college applications, told HO. “In 
elemental y school, we used to get a 
once-a-week computer class. It was OK, 
but having one at home was a totally 
different experience.... I was like ’Oil 
wow! I have a computer'’ 1 typed all ot 
my homework on it. None of mv other 
friends had computers.” 

I he technology gap is real. Lewei 
than 5 percent of kids from low-income 
homes have home computers while more 
than 5d percent of kids from high -income 
homes do. Project *1 F.l.1 set out to 
answer the question. “What happens 
when kids from \ ulnerable. inner-city 
homes share the same technological 
benefits as affluent students?” 

Transforming Lives 
with Technology 

1 be results are dramatic. The more 
students used the computers and 
information systems, the better they did 
m school. 'file technology fosteied sclf- 
•. steel n. increased nine spent developing 
basic skiiL. diverted the students attention 
awa\ from television. and prmuled a safe 
alternative to outdoor pla\ Thirty- one 
percent of’ Project If* LI students are 
now taking Regents. (Only 1(, percent 
o! |9«M New York (’il\ student* 
u«eived Regents Hiplonu-. .ind the 
percentage was even lower lor “at risk” 
indents.) I oils penent are .u ademic alK 
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Carlos del Rosario."! put in 50 percent and the 
other 50 percent was Project TELL. They didn’t 
do the work for me. but they put things there 
that made it easier for me. Here I am. I've got a 
computer. I got homework; I want to do it and 
print it out. 

i 

qualified for college, and So percent plan 
to attend college. ( "uv vv ide. these statistic s 
are vers impressive. 

One ot Project I HI 1 \ diming stars. 
Sheriee Davis, wasn’t at the training 
seminar tor a great reason She was busv 
at college. She graduated a vear earlv 
from liigh school and is currently 
attending Yoi k College. I lei mom was at 
the seminar, an old habit from \ v.« : - of 
coming with Sherve. 

d remember back m sixth guide 
when Sherke came home and said, 
'Mommy. I’m going to till out this 
questionnaire to win a computer." and 1 
said, 'Yeah. ok.n. honey" 1 hen she uime 
back about a week later and said I got 
it. Momiml I won the . ompiner!" 1 was 
thrilled. 1 reallv wanted a compute! tni 
the house. bur u wa- stu h a big mvi uncni 
When 1 heard she won it, 1 was verv, 
very happy. 1 love it. Now in\ iimc-vcai- 
old son uses it ID shows me things " 
Sherice, hei mother boots. got lonr As 
in her first semester o| miDgc 

Student t arlos del Ko-iim. when 
.reused of being a genius. w.o cuik'tK 
modest: “Well, mav b<‘ not i genius but, 
'.mi know, I hk - h amine/* lie w isn’t 



always a good student and says that 
before all the computer work, he didn't 
realize how* smart he was. “Then when 1 
first got rcalK active with the computer, 

1 started e- mailing like crazy. When I 
learn. I really learn. When I’d come into 
Project TELL training. I felt like a movie 
star! The teachers were saying. ‘Are you 
( . a los del Rosario": Hve heard a lot 
about you." It's good to hear. I really felt 
good about it. Mv self-esteem built up a 
lot since Hve been in P *oject TELL/ 

Pep Talks 

and Worldly Wisdom 

Addressing the students during a 
break. Bill Kornblum. one of the principal 
investigators on the project, asked for 
information.“You represent a small group 
of students who are doing something verv 
important.... Hit Sar York Time' has an 
article today that says the Internet is a 
rc\olunonary form of communication 
but still reserved for a small elite of 
people in the U S. You are part of that 
small elite.... People are very interested 
m vour experiences. That doesn't mean 
your experiences have all been gieat. A 
lot of times you might find it boring, 
and sometimes \ou might find it 
frustrating — that's all part of what we re 
learning about. 

“It’s not just that you love it. You 
dom have to low it. We re not trvmg io 
mak. vou into computer wizards or 
iivids or computer scientists. We're i list 
trvmg to see how a lot of different kids 
iclate to these technologies. We want to 
hear more about your experiences/ 




Yves Panchere. "Project TELL gave me the basics 
and the confidence.” 




Investigators like Kornblum me the 
reports from the kids along with 
other data to determine what sorts of 
things inornate kids to use computers 
and information networks and the 
correlation between computer use and 
school success. 

It is clear how important the “faimlv ” 
of Project 1 ELL lias been, pioviding 
nearly unconditional support. Like a 
family, one that forgives, gives main 
chances, and never loses faith. Project 
TEN. lias piedged support even when 
students haven't scored perfect attendance 
or participated as much as promised. 

I he ical woild doesn't often give 
second chances. Children from wealthy 
families can afford to mess up now and 
then. Kids from the inner city sometimes 
don't even get a first chance, never mind 
a second. Meanwhile, the obstacles they 
face are often far greater 

(iretchen Overman, vv ho was leturmng 
from a period of absence where she- was 
“dealing with personal stuff/ was 
welcomed back. She brought her mom 
(parents vul siblings are alwavs 
welcome). Her return, along with that 
of several others, was applauded. She 
saw. “If [ don’t go. thev send me letters, 
tlicv call me... everything, flies trv to 
get me bac k." 

I liis sounds like 1 the kind ot suppoit 
wi ate ai i ustomed lo hcai nig onls from 
families. And just like a mom pulling a 
few strings at the office asking tbi a 
minmci job loi Ins kid. Profit 1 i 1 I 
ananged for summer internships for 
seven students ai the NYNhX headquarters 
I c- ie M.tiime/ and I illi.in Arsclo 
became friends a> mteno. Ncithci of 
them has decided what their majors will 
be m college, but both s.i\ th.it it will 
detinitels involve computers bei aiise 
what doesn't these dav sf 

Armando Sancluv. a snit spoken 
high sdiocd seniot from the Ihoiiv who 
writes raj' Ivins uul is trvmg to get a 
demo together, is awaiting wold on his 
college applications Asked how he feels 
about tin c onquitei. he s.ud.“ Bi foi this 
1 had nevei loin lied a i omputer Now. I 
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Jorge Rodriguez, top. “Before Project TELL, the 
only computer systems we knew were Nintendo. - ' 
MikeVasquez. bottom. “Were very lucky." 



know .1 lot about computers. It's helped 
me a lot m school" Although he doesn’t 
know which career path he'll choose, 
math is Ins favorite subject. He says. "1 
don’t know yet. 1 got a lot of interests. 
I want to go into business, like maybe 
marketing and advertising, but I don’t 
know exactly vet. I’m going to take a 
business maior. 1 was also thinking of 
majoring in accounting, but then I 
thought I’d get sick of all those numbers” 

Struggles and Successes 

Yves Rinchere is I )oniinic.m .«nd 
Hainan. Hi.* goes m high school and 
works two jobs, liven though he had 
worked until midnight the night before 
as the night manager at a drug muc and 
then spent some time with friends after 
work, he still made the effort to Lome 
early that Saturday morning. "I reel 
fortunate just ha\ mg a * oinpuU r tor free 
in the home and then alwaw getting the 
guidance. Some people bus a computer 
and don’t know where to start with it." 
he says. “I’ldbie. 1 didn't know what 1 
wanted to dt ' as f.ii as a ma|i>r. and now 
I know. I want to be a < omputer m u niht 
and also a fashion designer 

“before 1 didn't know what 1 w mud 
to do Ir wa-. h.ud to think about college. 



I was scared. I didn’t know what 1 wanted.” 
Rinchere says that a whole new world 
of career possibilities conies to mind 
now that lie’s on the computer. 

In the first phase of Project TEL. I.. 
teachers at tile students* schools held 
after-school training sessions. Now they 
meet on Saturdays or at the office where 
help is available every day. As Rinchere 
notes, “They have great staff. When it 
was teachers at our school that ran the 
workshops, they hung in with us. They 
were sort of like parents. Even though 
some kids were fortunate enough to get 
the computer, they wouldn’t always 
want to attend the workshops, but the 
Project TELL instructors were just like 
parents, and thev never took the 
computer back but kept vou going 
throughout the years." 

The success stones go on and on. 
Ryheen Gaines, an extremely polite and 
well-spoken Project T ELl soon-to-be- 
graduate. will lx* the first person m his 
large familv eve r to go to college, 
"before 1 got the computer. I was 
headed towards the streets, and today 
I'm m the house, on the computer," he 
says. “This program has motivated me to 
excel m high school. It has always been 
here and has done tremendous tilings tor 
us. I know I'm going to win." he adds. 
He will study computer science m the 



fall. Ides not sure w hich of the colleges 
that have accepted him he will attend. 

Lunch time .ir the training session is 
used to make announcements, to celebrate 
achievements, and to motivate new 
successes. On this particular Saturday, 
scmie of the happv announcements were 
that Luis received an MS on his three 
regents exams. Rylieen was accepted at 
the State College of New York. Cynthia 
got an average. Yves has increased his 

average even while maintaining two jobs 
(lie was also praised for having learned 
how to manage lus time). This kind of 
reinforcement from teachers and peers 
is invaluable. 

The less -successful kids need pep 
talks, and again bill Kornblum had these 
words; “A lot of people who aren't going 
to graduate in Jim * are feeling a little 
down about it. You really shouldn't 
because almost the majority of high 
school kids in New York City schools 
don't graduate m June of their fourth 
year of high school.... You don’t have to 
feel hid. What you do have to do is work 
with us and let us know when you’re 
going to graduate and let us help you 
graduate he: a use if you graduate over 
tile summer, if vou graduate m January, 
if you graduate a year from June, you’ll 
still be eligible for a lot of support from 
the NYN EX -Student Project TELL 
fellowships, wlmli we want you to get. 




Lilian Arvelo. left, and Leslie Martinez, right, made a joint presentation on financial aid. Project TELL encour- 
ages all family members to get involved. Osiris Flores, center, is a cousin. 






There are a lot of reasons why you 
might not have made it in June. You 
shouldn’t feel guilty about it; you should 
feel determined to make u up. graduate, 
get the GE1). If there are anv questions 
about how to do that, you need to stay 
in our faces." 

Once and Future Whiz 

Jorge Rodriguez and Mike Vasquez 
were in the same school growing up. 
Rodriquez admits that he was a bit of a 
bully and shows off some sears from 
gang activities. Vasquez verities his story. 
Now both can rightly be calk'd 
computer whizzes. After he got his 
computer, Rodrigue/ says. "1 wasn't 
restricted to the street anymore. I found 
that I can be smart and go other places 
besides the corner bodega ."Vasquez says, 
"Yeah, now that we have the Internet, 
its like five hours straight on the 
computers. The whole night I'm getting 
information, doing research projects. A 
tool right there. I’m non-stop on the 
computer these days." 

Every Project THl.l student lias a 
better shot at his or her college goals 
because of the study. NYNEX has 
agreed to pay up to S3. not) towards 
college for each student in the program 
who graduates. Helen Birenb.ium has 
been busy counseling the kids on future 
plans, writing recommendations, gioominu 
the kids for nucrviews. and calling the 
deans of colleges and universities personally. 

William Kornblum continues to offer 
advice on almost every aspect of the 
process. "One student complained that 
he was having a hard time getting li is 
parent to fill out the financial aid forms. 
You have to rr\ to figure out ways ot 
pestering gently and staving with it 
Don’t take no for an answer. Your 
mother can be busy, or your father can 
be away doing something, and maybe 
they’ll say, ‘Talk to me m a while.' and 
you may wait a week 01 two until \ou 
remind them again. When you want 
something had enough, you know how 
to get it. I see people in this room who 
look like thc\ haven’t been deprived oi 
clothing or shoes. People figtiic out a 




Armando Sanchez. “Project TELL got me a job 
last year working at NYNEX. It got me a bunch 
of knowledge." 



way to get what they want to gel. Y his is 
something you need to get." 

In the best ease scenario. Project 
IT'LL alumni will be a group of Ph.D.s 
running the city of New York or curing 
terrible illnesses or designing great 
buildings cm - clue clothing or winning 
the Nobel Prize. In the worst case 
sccnaiio. they will he computer literate 
and know how to rind information over 
the Internet. I here doesn’t seem to be 
down side. 
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ON WASHIN(^|p 

State Budgets High on Prisons, Low on Education 

h\ hies Pnun AlicVd 



V.iU’s 'gelid 1 HOIY monev 
, — r budding pMMb ilim 

Hi Him budding univvTsmes m dm 

country. according to a sin Jv reccntlv 
released bv a Washington-based research 
.Mid jJviH ,k V Oi g.lUl/.ltlol). 

State government expenditures on 
prisons increased hv An percent while 
spending on higher caik nuni decreased 
h\ 1.N percent Irom I^S - io l *»* *3. said the 
Justice Pohex I Ustitutc I he org tm/.ilkm 
an.dv/cd a. ue ,m.l ledmal budget 
priorities .ilk? lisea c oustruenon spending 
.is a measure of governmental priorities 
for its stuJv In alone, spending b\ 

stiles on prison construction increased hv 
S'Oi million nationwide while building 
funds for higher eJiu .ifon de, leased hv an 
almost eiju.tl amount 

“ I he puhhc docMi 1 believe til .t theie 
is a trade-otf,” s.ikl Vim cm SJuraldi. 
director ot the institute. ”Uui these findings 
piove tint in the fuikimg battle 1 nvveen 
prisons and mrv ersities. prisons nv 
lonststentlv c ■ miing out on top.'* 

1 Xiv t.l A. l.onganec kei. assistant secret c. v 
of education for postset omlarv education, 
slid state governments and the redca! 
government will have to make changes, u 
is estimated that college enrollments will 
rise 1 ” percent ovei the ne\; decade tnd 
tli it much ot this growth w ill he due u • at. 
mcr.isem I lisp mi* college students "\\ e 
need t«» icspoiid tt > dial deiimg 1 ' >p!m 
bulge.'* 1 onganecker said 

I he stiulv ’s lindings should be pam.it! niv 
troubling tor the latino coiiimiimtv 
historkally underrepresented in higher 
education and ovei lepresetited in the 
prison population. \\ mle I anno enrollment 
m college has been im teasing shghlh m 
recent veals. 1 atmos still Kpicscnt oiilv 
N pen ent ot all undeigt idmte 'tud.-ms 
and s" linens ol ill maduaic students, 
according to the \ineikan t oiim il m* 
I.diK ation. a \\ islnngtmi ha-cd highei 
edik alioii oi g un/atioii. 

C >v eiall. c ollege eniollmeui timn 
to I'i'M nu reised to 14 ." nnllkMi rn>in 
12 million, said 1 1 1 « • I S i K-p.u tinviU ot 
I dill llk ‘11 Sk Im.lldl llglics th l( tin 
ini lease in college siudetits ovei dm lime 
period should me hi im iv wed spending op 
Incli-i education bv tlu state--. Instead. 
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The Passion of Pablo Medina 

First Novel “Lyrical and Powerfully Evocative” 

by Fraud iw Fuller 



u X X TIkmi [ unto. 1 want to 
\ \ / release the passion Mom 
V w the language. 1 forget 
about everything.” savs P.tblo Medina. 
Uuhan-boni poet. essayist. novelist, 
teacher, and, currently. Umver\ii\ 
Writer-in-Kesidence at the New School 
for Social Research in New York City. 
Medina's latest work, a novel entitled 
77 ir \lnk> of Until, was published in 
| l J ( J4 In Ixirrar. Straus and Giroux. 

“I've always known 1 wanted to 
write.” says Medina, who began 
publishing in literal \ journals in tile 
early '7 <k. 

This single-minded drive has formed 
the framework ten- Medina's hte. Horn in 
Cuba in ISMS, he grew up in a ugbtlv 
hound middle-class family that valued 
learning and reading. “1 read what im 
father read*— Alexander I )nnus, I 1. ( i. Wells. 
Jules Verne, and. at some point, it 
occurred to me I'd like to write, too." 

At age 12. in Medina and his 

family left Cuba and tame to live m 
New York City, where he attended 
bordham Prep, a Jesuit-run high school. 
He chronicles these early \ears in Cuba 
and later m the United States m lus 
collection ot essavs, l:\ih\l Mnnoiir>: . i 
Ctihiin ( 'hihlhooil. called “a powerful 
work of literature” bv Yale Piofcssnr 
Rohcrto ( ion/alc/ I'chcvam.i. w ho 
wrote. “I was so taken with Medina's 
work that I could not put u dow n” 

Published h\ Umversiiv of Irxas 
Press m I 1 /' 111 , the hook afleeiionatelv 
recalled a happy childhood lived m the 
shadows of sweeping soc ial change and 
revolution. Medina intertwined his 
family's personal historv w ith the political 
historv ot his name comitiv. all the 
while presenting an engaging picture ol 



a sh\ voting bo\ learning about U U* 
uiulei tlu- loving tutelage* of 1m ciders. 
Medina speaks with paimular fondne^ 
ot his grandlaiher. Pablo Medina, .i 
well-known radio personality whose 
i ommemanes were later collected in the 
book \h tlnuuhh. 

After completing high school. 
Medina attended C Georgetown L'lmciMtv. 
majoring in biology, hut also enrolling in 
literature courses. As he explains. “My 
late was sealed as a w liter when I vva** 
lorced to choose one night between 
sfiidv mg foi an organic Hicmistiy test or 
an exam on I )on (Quixote. I chose die 
lanei. and the rest is historv “ 

I le diopped s^ ienc c* and puisued htei 
attire*. evenui.ilK earning a master's degtee 
m l-.ugltsh literature at Cleoigelovvn “1 
leallv wanted m write*, but there were no 
writing courses. e\i ept foi a vei\ helplul 
workshop in poetiv.” 

Medina began wilting |'<*cnv and 
prose and iransl.itions from the* Spanish, 
with ho work appearing in I hr I ntioili 
Rtvmr. Ihc . hnrriuin IWny limru\.\\u\ 



“My fate was sealed as 
a writer when I was forced 
to choose one night 
between studying for an 
organic chemistry test or 
an exam on Don Quixote. 
I chose the latter, and the 
rest is history 

Pablo Medina 

poet, essayist, novelist, teacher 



i in,it)i /.am MjOt/:iHi . among others. 
Mis I'oih Ruiil ,mj C.'ir/uri 
•Niulassits and Si teiii e. PUU was tlu* 
first collection of poems written m 
I nglish bv a Cuban-horn vvntcT I le 
published a second collection ol poems. 

. 1 uluno into ih c .\Uitlih (Bilingual Pic*ss, 
i’J'di. and. witii Carolina Hospital, 
published /.m 117// //.:/*( >o Liam 
d mden lane Press. luutn. a collection 
oi u.mslaticms from the Spanish ol the 
Unban dissident Jama Uia/ C 'astro. 

W ith tlu- publication ol Im hist novel 
m Medina icceivcd national 

attention. A icview m Ilu II tbhni^ton 
I’oa noted that ”///c .\hnla ol Until 
dese rves a prominent spot m today *s 
Ineiauire of exile for the care its author 
lias taken to extract one f'amilv trom Us 
countiy's lush and violent history and 
give tan play to its most subtle nuance's. 
Mcejma writes with a stcadv and 
knowing hand. Wai m up the' cafeiera on 
yotu stove and sit back with Pablo 
Medina's subtle and cllc\ii\c voice'.” 
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T/ic Marks of Birth owes much to 
Medinas memoirs, Hxilai Memories, in 
the intricate weaving of the trials and 
triumphs of a Hispanic family and the 
social and political upheavals of its 
country. The Caribbean island-nation is 
never identified in the novel, but its 
striking resemblance to Cuba is not 
coincidental. The story begins in 19-D 
with the birth of Anton Garcia-Turner 
and then follows him from homeland to 
exile. “The novel is not autobiographical," 
Medina is quick to note, “but certainly 
ones own background is the source of 
one’s writing." 

Medina wrote the book in 1W7, 
finishing the first draft in a year and a 
half. After five rewrites, the last one 
completed while living in Miami, lie 
finally felt ready to present it for 
publication in P/M. He is now working 
on a sequel that he expects to have 
completed by this summer. 

“file book slums what happens 
when the family returns to their 
country, only this time l identify rile 
country," lie said. 

Despite his publishing success. 
Medina (bund that life as a writer was 
not sufficient to support a family. He 
turned to teaching and has had a long 
and successful career teaching creative 



writing, literature, and literary translation 
at tiie graduate and undergraduate 
levels. “1 really enjoy working with 
students. I learn a great deal from them." 

His career in higher education began 
at Mercer County Community College 
in Trenton, N.J., where he taught 
English, Spanish, and creative writing 
for 16 years. Between I DD( I and the 
present, Medina has taught at 1 limter 
College of CUNY, at Warren Wilson 
College in Asheville. N.C.. and as 
Writer-in-Kesidencc at Juniata College, 
in Huntingdon. Pa. He was also the 
Distinguished Visiting Writer at American 
University and George Washington 
University. Along the way, he caught 
adult writing courses in Miami and 
New York and has given readings ol his 
own works and lectures on American 
and Latin American literature and culture 
at such places as the Georgetown 
University, the Library of Congress, and 
The Geraldine 1C 1 bulge Poetry Festival. 

Although he likes teaching. Medina 
finds that it leaves little time for writing. 
One solution is to apply for funding that 
allows him rime and space to pursue his 
first love. 1 Je has been awarded grants 
from the Lila W’allace-Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship, tlie Oscar M.Qntas Foundation. 
New Jersey State Council on the Arts, 
and the Pennsylvania Council oi the 
Arts. A National Endowment for the 
Arts fellowship enabled him to complete 
Ins novel. The Marks of Birth. 

“ l really believe that 1 was awarded 
these grants and teaching positions 
because I was an 1 lispamc American 
writer applying at the right tune" He 
himself encourages all students to take 
writing courses, but he doesn't believe 
that studving w riting on a graduate level 
is the way to become a w riter. 

“An MFA program is not going to 
make you a better writer or get you a 
job," says Medina. “It only allows vou 
more rime and perhaps some fellowship 
money to continue writing." 

Indeed. Medina does see an mi leased 
interest in writing courses. *1 he New 
School for Soual Research cimvntK 



oilers more titan 17n courses at the 
graduate, undergraduate, and adult 
education levels. As the University 
Writer-m-Residenee there for the 
academic years PMi-lWK, Medina 
teaches two courses a semester. In the 
spring of PW. he taught a literature 
course in the MFA program entitled 
“l iterature and Democracy" and a 
writing course .it the Eugene Lang 
College, the university's undergraduate 
division. Both classes were full. 

Bea Baini, dean of the Eugene Lang 
College, speaks ot Medina's teaching 
with great admiration: “Pablo has a 
wonderful following at the school. The 
students are incredibly enthusiastic 
about him. He is charming, speaks 
elegantly about the process of writing, 
and is very clear and orderly in his 
approach to teaching" 

As Writer-m-Residenee at the New 
School. Medina is also expected to 
organise a public event each semester. 
“Since 1 was appointed by the 
University 1 )iversitv Initiative. 1 have 
tried a number of different approaches. 
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including a 1 atina performance artist 
and a one-dav conference on I .at inn 
American literature.’* 

The lecture senes he presented m 
1995. during his appointment as the 
I distinguished Visitor, was entitled 
“Hispanic Mosaic: A Smte for Voices.” 
This past April, Medina presented an 
unusually diverse program that focused 
on Tcnga. a traditional Japanese form of 



poetry invented in the Sell century and 
popularized during the 14th century. 

Pablo Medina will continue at the 
New School for the next academic year, 
teaching writing and literature and 
doing some administrative work in the 
writing program. I 1 is plans also call for 
finishing a first dralt of li is new novel 
and completing a collection ot essays 
tcntativeh entitled ol H.iLvur 



“Writing b very satisfying to me. In 
my heart, I am a poet who likes to write 
prose. As 1 get older, my writing gets 
cleaner, more direct. Pm still working on 
making my writing better.” 
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Fast, Friendly, and Solamente en Ingles 

English Trimester Program Growing in Popularity 



h\ Michelle AiLnn 



A eeordmg to \\ ebsterS dictionary 
a iimwiMtv in .in educational 
institution ok the highest lex el. 
Hut for main students. ‘’univciMtv •*’ also 
translates to “big" and “impeisonai." 

lc in mu impossible, though. to find a 
small and personal program within a 
university *\ good example n the 
English InmeMer Program at Inter 
American Limeisitx in Puerto Rico 
More than 4* ».t * •'» students attend the 
S.Vxcat old i:tmvts|i\ over ill About 
M'H of them, all English-speaking and 
hailing fro in tin* t anbbc.m islands. tiom 
the mainland L’mtcd State", but mostlx 
from Piivito Rico. ate emolied in the 
English inmeNter Program. 

joe kesto. the program's dircdoi of 
promotion. told IK) that Inter 
American in the one um\eiNii\ m the 
t, anbbean eurreutlx ottering an 
i iiizIinIi - speaking propram 

"Exerx other mmersitx lea. lies onl\ 
in Sp-iindi. I Iiin in the onl\ lull l nghsh 
program.” he said 



I nrollmem Mood at .Son when lie 
tame on board three \eai*s ago 1 lie 
increase in substantial. 

1 he program in located in Kin 
Piedr.iN. a Ntibnrb of San Juan. 
Resto traveb from there ro eitieN 
ihiouphom the United States, the 
Uaribbean. and Puerto Rico to attiact 
NtudentN to the propram. 

I Nt.ibiiNheJ more than do \ears ago. 
the propram w.in deNipned for 1 nplnh- 
Npeakmp militarx personnel on the 
lN.land. Snue then, it has opeikd i in dooiN 
to the peneral public, and now offers 
more than * professors te.u hmp hachelor's- 
and iiusiei s-lcxel m c ountinp. mat ketmg. 
human resources. manapement. musing, 
and indiisin.il manapement. 

I he propram was limialh structured 
to .u i onmiodate personnel on temporan 
Nta\ m Puerto Rico. 1 hat Name struetuiv 
remuiiN unlay no that NtudentN are able to 
complete their bachelor's in three vearN 
and mantels m one. I he accelerated p.u e 



and affordable pnee are two enueements 
to the program. There are others. 

“( hie of the thmps that o most 
attr.ictixe about <nir propram is that 
there's a lot more individualized attention. 
IS to dn NtudentN per elassroom." 
according to Resto Student' receixe 
individualized counseling. adm mistral ixc 
officers take eare of their needs, and 
planned aenviiies help acquaint them 
with one another and with the island. 

len pereent of die students u>me 
from the mainland L imed States. Resto 
vt\s tli.it many were raised by Puerto 
Riean parents eager to see their ehiidren 
learn m the euliuie ok their origin. 

"We are almost like an extended 
kamiix here." he said. 'It is easier for 
Puerto Ik k.ni families to ace cpt that 
their eluldren are pomp to a Puerto 
Rk.iii institution." 

C hie siieh student is Ins Pabin.a New 
Yorker, now m her second \ear. She feds 
her experience in the propram and m 
her parents* homeland has given her 




“Every other university 
teaches only in Spanish. 
This is the only 
full-English program 



Joe Resto, 
promotion director, 
Inter American University 
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greater confidence’ m and enthusiasm tor 
building tier tiuure. 

"1 had the New York altitude,. ..|and] 
it was getting me nowhere.... I kept to 
myself,” said Pabin. “Over here 1 have 
changed. I socialize. I’ve become much 
friendlier.. ..I’ve got more enthusiasm in 
my studies” she said. Although (\thin 
attributes some of her successes to the 
warmth and hospitality of the Puerto 
Rican culture, she’s quick to stress that 
the program and the teachers' concern 
for iier welfare have helped expand her 
perspective and build her optimism. 

”1 just didn't know where I was 
going, who I was, the values that I have 
within me,” said Kibin about bci 
experience in New York. Coming »o 
Puerto Rico has helped her connect 
with her parents' Puerto Rican values 
and to get away from an environment of 
negativity and had influences. “Over here 
I am always motivated. ...The teachers 
influence me to be motivated.... Nice 
broaden our horizons.” Her interest in 
society, she said, has grown. 

Another student. Lister Pazos. moved 
with her husband lo Puerto Rico several 
years ago. Having been raised part 
Hispanic, she saw the move as an 
opportunity to learn about her heritage 
and culture. Since she doesn't speak 



“Over here / am 
always motivated .... 
The teachers influence 
me to be motivated.... 
They broaden 
our horizons .” 

Iris Pabin, 

second-year student 



Spanish, the English-Trimester program 
also suited her needs. 

“It is really an excellent program.... 
f:\er\one works with everyone” said 
Pa/os. She came into the program 
focusing her attention on accounting, 
but like Pabin. she has expanded her 
horizons to include international business 
and relations, 

Pa/os. too. described herwll as more 
self-c onfulein since entering the 
program, “ l he leaching is \erv good; 
teachers take time.” she said. “Since it's 
so diverse here, uni meet a lot of people. 
It’s fast to pu k up friends” added Pa/os. 

Sherida Chen moved with her 
husband to Puerto Rico from Jamaica 
two years ,igo. and mice then entered 
the progiam at Inter Amei lean 

“I didn't expect mmersitv life to he* 
like this at all. Everyone here is willing 
to go out of their way to help vou ” Slu i 
said her sister has been attending the 
University of Miami, where students aic 
sometimes overwhelmed by the size of 
the institution. 

On the other hand. Inter American 
students use adjective’s such as“fi icndlv” 
“supportive,” and “inspiring” to desc nhe 
the English I Dniester program. 1 oi 
some, merely studving m Pueito Rim 
has helped build new values based m 
family and community. And instead of 
feeling like a mere statistic witlnn a 




larger university, students are recognizing 
the potential of their minds and their future. 

Tor Iris Pahm. attending Inter 
American has expanded her global 
perspective m marketing, which she 
plans to pursue as a c areer in the mainland 
United States. Pazos hopes to stay tor an 
extended time m Puerto Rico after 
completing her studies, and ('hen has 
faith that the program's positive 
reputation in Puerto Rico will help her 
find work there after graduation. 

for all of these students, there is one 
certainty, inter American's English 
Trimester Program lias become a new 
English-speaking Puerto Rican family that 
thee will siirelv miss when it is all over. 
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From Esthetics to Empowerment: 

The Getty Trust 

New Projects Emphasize Multiculturalism 



O il magnate J. Paul Getty originally 
established the C Jetty Trust in 
1953 as an endowment for a 
small Southern California museum 
devoted to Greek and Roman antiquities. 

Today Getty Trust officials speak of a 
new mission for its seven realms, which 
now include the museum, five institutes, 
and a grant program. Much of this new 
mission is aimed at reaching out to 
groups typically underrepresented in the 
art world. “The Getty." as it is usually 
called, is joining other foundations in 
spending millions of dollars to support 
the work of minority artists and to bring 
teachers and students into museums as a 
means of educating future generations in 
the visual arts. 

Administrators and board members 
of the trust believe that a comprehensive 
arts education might be critical in 
improving overall student achievement, 
lowering dropout rates, and strengthening 
multicultural understanding. 

A study cited by the (Jetty shows that 
students who take arts courses consistently 
score higher in both the math and verbal 
parts of the SATs than those who don't. 

That’s why the Getty Education 
Institute foi the Arts has teamed up with 
the Annenberg Foundation and the 
National Arts Education Consortium 
for the Arts to select and fund 36 Arts 
Partner Schools to participate in a five-year. 
SI 5 million nationwide experiment to 
reform education through arts curricula 
and related strategies. 

“This progi am presents an important 
opportunity to collect and analyze 
statistical data on student achievement to 
demonstrate whv arts education needs 



hy Vanessa A. Sc/ucart^ 

to be at the core of school reform "says 
institute director Lelani Lattin Duke. 

Arts Partner Schools were selected 
from among hundreds of schools within 
six legions that form the National Arts 
Education Consortium. Included are 
sciiodl districts, universities, art museums, 
and other arts/ education organizations. 

The North Texas Institute at the 
University of North Texas in Denton, 
Texas, one of* the six regional centers, is 
working to make art education a 
priority for K-12 students in rural, 
urban, id suburban schools, including 
N that serve primarily students deemed 
“at risk " 

“The schools represent great diversity 
in terms of geography, ethnicity, and 
socio-economic status," says D. Jack 
1 )avis, co-dirccter of the North Texas 
Institute. “This diversity provides an 
ideal laboratory for exploring how a 
comprehensive arts education can serve 



Students who take 
arts courses consistently 
score higher in both 
the math and verbal 
parts of the SATs than 
those who don p t. 




as a focal point for school reform and 
for transforming the lives of students 
and teachers" 

Davis and bis counterparts at the 
(Jetty believe that art should be an 
essential part of every child’s education. 
Their hope is that students in the 
program will not only know how to 
draw a picture, but also will know how* 
to understand the meaning of a w r ork of 
art, its historical and cultural context, 
and the basis for making informed 
judgments about it. The North Texas 
Institute and the other regional centers 
have used previous (Jetty grants to 
prepare educators and school administrators 
to reach and implement the art education 
curriculum. Collectively, the institutes 
have already instructed more than 1,000 
teachers from 400 school districts, to the 
ultimate benefit of about 1.5 million 
students nationally. 

As the Arts Partner Schools project 
gets under way. experts will monitor the 
schools' progress in merging art education 
with fundamental school reform, and 
measure its impact on student performance. 
(Jetty officials hope the findings will 
give them the ammunition they need to 
persuade more schools, parents, legislators, 
and the public that art has a critical role 
to play in education reform. 

Granting Opportunities 

The (Jetty Grant Program was 
developed to support projects in art 
history and museum practice, many of 
which would otherwise go unfunded. 
Funding for all programs it oversees, 
national and international, totals more 
than S6( ) million and is currently averaging 
about S6.5 million a year. 
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Landmarks of a New Generation funded by the Getty Conservation Institute. 




“We look for projects tlut tan make 
a significant difference in their fields, 
whether it he setting new standards 
for collaborative researching in the 
humanities or making use of new 
technologies to enhance the museum 
visitor’s experience." says Heborah 
Marrow, grant program director. 

She points to its Multicultural 
Internship Program that enables Los 
Angeles-area museums and visual arts 
organizations to offer summer internships 
to 95 college students of diverse cultural 
backgrounds. The internships open 
doors to career possibilities while 
providing staffing for Los Angeles 
museums, performing arts institutions, 
and other cultural centers. 

In 1996. the C Jetty Oram Program 
awarded more than $3203 ion to local 
institutions, providing them with a 
S3 .( K K > stipend per student, plus 
administrative funds. Students were hired 
to organize art exhibits, teach children in 
galleries, research and catalog works of 
art. and help conserve rare objects. 1 ast 
year Gahriclla Rodriquez, a Cal Poly 
Ponomo student, worked at the 1 os 
Angeles Cinintv Museum in the 
contemporary art gallery. Antonio 
Guzman. Jr., from ('SUN, and Oliva dr 
la Kiv.i. from Last I os Angeles ( !ollege. 
worked in part restoring and polishing 
an 1S9() chemical fire engine for an 
opening or the Old Plaza firehouse at L.l 
Pueblo Park. 



Since its inception in 1993, the 
intern? hip program has awarded in 
excess of SI. 5 million, providing more 
than 350 students with summer jobs and 
the type of experience that can be 
crucial to minority applic ants in securing 
highly competitive museum pewrs. 

Getting the Picture 

In the wake of the 1 os Angeles riots, 
the Getty Conservation Institute 
sponsored “Picture L.A.."an exhibition 
of photographs In local students. I he 
project documented city landmarks as 
seen through the eyes of young 
neighborhood residents, institute director 
Angel C'or70 conceived the idea to raise 
public awareness of the landmarks. 

“Part of our mission is the preservation 
of cultural landmarks worldwide, as 
defined by the community in which 
they exist," said Corzo. A Getty study 
revealed that the view s of many groups, 
including ethnic minorities and youths, 
are underrepresented in the citv's official 
landmark program. 

The Getty engaged pliotoguphei 
l auren Greenfield to organize the 
“Pumic 1 .A ** piojei t. I hiough ul. nab 
from school programs and lommimiiv 
centers, she selected youths hailing from 
communities such as South Central I os 
Angeles. Koreauiwn. Hollywood. Mov le 
Heights. Watts, and Inglewood. 1 lie 
students were given cameras mil basic 
photographic instruction and ask« d in 
photograph places and events thac tliev 



considered landmarks. The project’s 
young participants -.hose the familiar 
Watts lower and Union Station, but also 
included less expected images — the 1 .A. 
Lour Irul. skaters of the Venice boardwalk, 
and a cruising low ruler. 

Co i*7o points out that “preserving 
and documenting personal or shared 
landmarks that relate different people to 
the same environment can reinforce a 
sense of belonging, continuity, identity, 
caring, and. in many instances, pride." 

Branching Out 

At a grassroots level, the Getty Trust 
is working with the Los Angeles Public 
I ibrarv to improve local educational 
opportunities via the Getty Homework 
( enters. Originalh located at five branches 
m poor, urbanized areas, the I lomework 
Centers au! in the development of 
students' reading, writing and mathematics 
skills. ( ’ompurer and video work stations 
and Cl) -ROM installations provide 
disadvantaged students with access to 
necessary technology. Specialized 
piograms help youngsters write term 
papers, picpaie loi SA I exams, learn 
math, and impiove reading skills 

1 larold M. Williams, president and 
( T.C ) ol the C iettv I rust, sa\s the centers 
are “proving successful m encouraging 
and supporting students in mu mmmunitv 
in then elloits to puisne then education 
and 1 1 cate a Letter hie l»>i themselves" 









Williams’ voice reflects conviction 
and passion as lie describes the (ictivV. 
support of education through the .ires: 
“Education is a powerful key that can 
open up «i future of greater opportunity.” 
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INNOVATIONS 



Every Teacher a Student 






Language Barriers Melting on Colorado Campus 



students gather around two 
u oblong tables pushed together to 
JL nuke one big square lor eas\ 
conversation. About H> men .uni women 
are in attendance on this blustery 
Colorado evening, some traveling the 
4() miles from Aspen to get here. Others 
are coining straight from work; a few 
stop off" at the babysitters or at a da\ * are 
site to pu k up children and bring them 
along to class. 

Even before class begins, the conversation 
is anmuted.The atmosphere is relaxed as 
the students catch up with one anotbei 
about the previous week. Spanish and 
English co-mingle as easily as two 
streams flowing into one river of 
friendly chatter, finally, the iluldivn. 
who have been plaving tag. are ushered 
by their parents to another room where 
they too will spend the next two hours 
practicing a second language. 

Welcome to the Intereamhio. a 
successful new pilot language program 
o tiered bv Colorado Mountain Colleue 



by Karin (.jam ha 

i('MC’) in (denwood Springs. All levels 
of Spanish and English classes, from 
beginning to advanced, aie oMcred 
under the Intereamhio licading and 
scheduled on the same night at the same 
time to facilitate a cooperative atmosphere. 

The intereamhio. or hner-exc lunge, 
is a gathering place lor Spanish and 
English speakers. While the idea of a 
language exchange is not new. offering 
it as a structured course as part of a 
college language curriculum is. Students 
meet under the direction ol three 
professors. E.S! and Spanish instructors 
use whole group coopor.u i\c learning 
strategics. ,u m ines, mixed-language 
one-on-one p, tilings, small groups, and 
lessons m same language groups to 
l.ti ilnaie sci fiid-l.mgu.igc acquisition. 

1 he idea of" an ‘’inteiv.unbio" class 
evoked n\er the years as Jonathan S at/. 
( \H" 1 ’ingrain Ihreetoi. struggled to 
learn Spanish. Although Sat/ spent nine 
m Mexico and ( entral America 
studying the language, he still found 



himself in a fonn.il Jassioom setting 
practicing the language w nil other gringos 
“I rccogni/ed that through all the 
Spanish classes I’ve had over the years, 

1 was taught using traditional language- 
teaching methods — books, tapes, rote 
exernses. I became frustrated because I 
realized I knew .he formal language, hut 
l couldn't speak it." Sat/ remembeu 
A few \ears later. Sat/ took a job 
teaching English at the liisliuito Bntamco 
in (*osta Rica. Still struggling with Ins 
Spanish skills, he formed one-on-one 
partnerships with English and Spanish 
students who were experiencing 
similar frustrations. 

“Chic of tile most effective tilings l 
did was meet with motivated students 
regularly at one of the local cafes m 
1 ilvna. We would converse in both 
Spanish and English without the fear or 
pressure associated with a classroom 
environment.'' he sa\ s. 




“It appears that v/e have 
two cultures living side by 
side, but not together. 
Lack of awareness breeds 
j 00 fear, prejudices, 

' and cultural stereotyping. 

ufjXAl The Intereamhio is.. .a way 

^jjjl to attack the problem and 

promote understanding 
,jf' and app :iation.” 

jit % s 

„ Ip Laurr <arasco 

It-. Spanish, instructor 
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4 "We are striving for a 
harrier-free environment 
One where students 
can overcome their fears 
and trust the people 
they are speaking with/* 

SSL Srrjl rycK.cn* Lucy 5< ephei; ,on t 



Student Maria Del Gadillo, left, and Instructor Lucy Stephenson, right 



Two years Liter, while pursuing his 
masters degree in bilingual education 
undo the guidance of current 
Inteivambio co-instructor l aura Marasco. 
Sat/ had the opportunity to implement 
a pilot program derived from both his 
own language learning experiences and 
master's-lew! language acquisition courses. 

“I learned that anxiety, self-esteem, 
and self-concept play a major role sn 
learning languages. We wanted to create 
an environment that would he 
comfortable for students and lower the 
role these filters play. The ideal learning 
environment is one where everybody's a 
teacher and everybody's a student. That's 
what we strive for with the Inteivambio.'' 
explains Sat/. 

In his search. Sat/ looked to other 
community and four-year colleges for 
nonrraditiona! models of language learning, 
specifically a structured language 
exchange. Through traditional reseaich 
and Internet searches, he and Mai asm 
didn't find anv classes like the one thev 
were about to implement. “We believe 
we're hieakmg new ground.'* \.iw S it/ 

The most effective wa\ to achieve 
second-language acquisition is to spend 
time in-country, but this option i. not 
available to many students, especially to 
the large nonrradmoiial student population 
at CMC. W hile U cant duplicate the 
experience of residing in another 
countrv. the Intercambto succeeds m 



mixing native speakers with novices, 
fostering a cooperative atmosphere ihat 
is less stigmatized by fear and anxiety 
than ate traditional classrooms. 

According to I S1 mstrii'tor liny 
Stephenson. “We are sn iving f«>r a 
barrier-free environment, one wheie 
students can overcome then fears and 
trust the people that they are speaking 
with. Since the c lass began, the students 
have built up a lot of trust with eat h 
other because they realize evenone gets 
tongue-tied once m a while. When that 
happens, there's no shame uivdved lor 
the speaker. Rather, it's an opportunity 
to learn." die say s. 

Another i cason for the growing trust 
is the building of p.uinerships among 
the students. According to ..panish 
instructor 1 aura Marasco, ”We have 
about 4‘> people in class, half latinos 
and half Anglos, which creates about 
2 m pavtneiships. W'bat's happening is that 
each partnership is beginning to speak 
rcgularlv m the second language, 
because each partner is getting to know 
someone personally from another 
culture, there’s an investment in the' 
c'ther per son. 

“All the giving, taking and caring 
that goes on creates an obligation to 
come to class. If a partnei doesn’t show, 
it’s in >t gist him or her that s missing our. 
ins or hei partner is missing oi i * too 



it's a win-win situation for everybody." 

sa\s Marasco. 

Hut language nut the only thing 
being exchanged m the Inteivambio. 
Although it originated as a dual-language 
learning class, u lias evolved into a 
c ultural swap as well. W bile textbooks 
aie non-exigent m the mtercambio 
format, each session is unique and 
structured. f<n using on a different theme 
that is lommon between the cultures: 
family, art. food, mstuuiions, celebrations. 

“Were trying to gel so that each class 
session rests on its ow n.” Sat/ savs. so that 
if hus\ si hedules make it tough in attend 
a class, a student would not feel left 
behind. In a class about the Christmas 
celebration, for example, a student shares 
the Mexican stops of the vision of Juan 
Diego and the tradition of 1 a Posada In 
turn. Angle' students •* ic Re varied 
customs .md uaditions inherent in 
Aiiutk an culture. 

( lass partic ipants are ecjualK pleased 
with the mix of language and culture. 
Mexico native Brenda 1 honias feels the 
Intcu ambio offers “an opening direc tion. 
I i ome here to learn h.nghsh. but we 
share a ioi of tilings. We learn about 
other people's lives." 

Bre nda's partner Cora C ‘harneskev 
concurs; "I was tired ■* the same old 
book stuff. Mere*. 1 „.<.t to talk with 
\pamsh~speakmg people and le.un 
about vs hat their lues are like. 
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Professor Laura Marasco, right, 
and student Brenda Thomas, left 
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Student Jeff C'ailson Mims up. saying. 
“It’s hard to learn a language divoreed 
from learning the culture. They go hand 
in hand. Alter this class, there are a few 
more Anglos \\ ho know and understand 
a few more Latinos and vice versa.'* 

Mending the cultural gap between 
races is more important than ever. ( Ii\en 
r* e seeming ‘deterioration of rate 
relations" spotlighted m local and 
national news on a daily basis, finding 
common ground, understanding, and 
even friendship arc critical to our 
communities. I.vcn in this small, liberal 
valley, with Glenwnod Springs at one 
end and Aspen at the other, r.u ul 
tension is on the rise. 

"It appear* that \\e have two cultures 
!i\ ing side by side, but not together. 1 .u k 
of awareness bleeds fear, prejudices, and 
cultural stereotyping." savs Marasco. 
"The Intercambio is an opportunity for 
some of these culturalU diflercnt linguistic 
groups to come together. Its a way to attack 
the problem and promote understanding 
and appreciation." she adds. 

As a result ol the class. C arlson v-ivs. 
lie's beuuiie inoie sensitise. "li.i\ing 
met othei latinos, when I hear people 
talking negativclv or making disiisuTuI 
jokes about 1 atuios. 1 get angry because 
I have a personal base ol knowledge to 
draw from. There's a connection." 

While b\ all accounts the Intercambio 
has been deemed a at ess. it is not 
without challenges. I he cost ot 
running the programs has been the 

i 

L 



biggest hurdle tor Sat/. "The start-intensive 
nature of the class dimes the cosr up." 
he sa\ s. 

In addition to the three paid 
instructor, the college also provides a 
mini-iiiterc.mihin program for children. 
T he child care program is a combination 
of play, aeti\ ities, and personal and group 
interaction among the children with the 
goal ol promoting second-language 
learning. Because of us uimjuc demands, 
the imui-micrcamhin is taught and 
supervised by bilingual childhood educator, 
adding to the cost of the program. 

Although administration lias pledged 
its support. Marasco has ,.pplicd for a 
1 mul loi Improvement of Post 
Secondary hducarion (LIPML.i grant to 
help fund the program. She hopes the 
additional funds will help the college 
take* the Intercambio on the road to 
CTVK's sis: other western Colorado 
campuses in the near future. 

1 he other significant c hallcnge 
concerns the capricious tendencies of 
Mother Nature. 1 Lush weather and 
hazardous winter driving conditions can 
make getting to c lass difficult or impossible 
foi some students Because of the wav 
the’ class is structured, if' students donT 
show up. the partnerships can break 
down. While various solutions are being 
coiisidcied. Sat/. Marasco, and Stephenson 
look to the nightly student evaluations 



for guidance m remedying problems and 
struettmng future classes. "We’re living 
to find a balance in the program. 
Responding to students’ feedback is a 
key element m ac hieving that balance." 
says Sat/. 

But despite* the dirtic Lillies, the rewards 
have been greater than die challenges. 

"We hope students go home with a 
lot of information about the language 
and each other's cultures, and with 
twenty new friends.” says Stephenson. 

li seems that one thing that students 
arc doing is spreading the word about 
this new language curriculum. Hach 
semester (TM(‘ has offered the class, 
there has been a wailing list to gel in. 
After a tradition of textbooks and 
rote exercises m language classes, who 
can deny the refreshing appeal of a 
language class where real people 
speaking verna. LuTy animate both the 
language and the culture. 

y y 
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SUCCESS STORY 







In Praise of BUSCA 

Bilingual Undergraduate Studies at La Salle 



llsl •) low wars ago. Madeline 'lorrcs 

u wondered if she could ever achieve 

f her dream of becoming a liiuh 
by - 

school Spanish language teaclier. 

Nelson Mir.ind.1. who hadn’t been 
in a classroom for nearly a generation, 
needed his son to au as an Puglish- 
language interpreter. 

Now. their energy and determination, 
together with their success m a unu|ue 
1 a Salle fpad Universitv program 
founded in l * > ‘ > 3 . are opening doors for 
these students, both residents of 
Philadelphia, lories and Mnanda are two 
of the hrst five graduates of BL’SCA. .1 
program that targets 1 .uinos whose level 
of hnglish-1 inguage competence would 
normally bar them from attaining a 
college education m America. Other 
members of BUSCAk first graduating 
class arc Clara Alicea. Mavra A. 1 )iaz. and 
1 11 / Angela Salgado. 



BUSCA. a Spanish word tor "quest" 
and an acronym tor Bilingual Undergraduate 
Studies |or Collegiate Advaiu enieni. 
oiteis iorc courses Mich as historv. 
religion, and fine arts m Spanish and 

courses in l*.nghsh-as-a-sciond-langiiage 
so th it students can rc.idy ihemsclvcs foi 
mainstream college studies leading 
.ow.ird a bachelor’s degree. BUSCA 
oilers Jo 1 * >ui scs in all--- 12 of them in 
Spanish, four based on l* S i 1 Loses ire 
offered afternoons and evenings. 
BUSC-\ graduates receive an associate's 
degree m liberal arts 

lor res became part of the program as 
.1 sonioi at l.dison 1 ligli Si hool where 
she met BUSCA fmindei and dnotoi 
1 eonard Biownsrein.a 1 iSille profcssoi 
ot Spanish who lias snuc retired. 

“Betoie learning ot that program. 1 
had been planning to go bach to Puerto 
1 ico for 1 oJlcgc study lorres iccalis. 



1 Icr familv had onlv moved from Puerto 
Rico to the United States m and 

she didn't dunk she was lluent enough 
in P.nghsh to c\iei at 1 ollcgc stud\ in 
the United States 

"Pr. Brownstein convinced me that 
iiav that I a Salle Univcisiiv had a new 
lurriiiiium gist loi students like me." 
lories said. “ A program to help me adapt 
iiiv language skills so 1 1 ould mu 1 ccd in 
m\ inllcge studies." She emolled and 
beiame BL'SCAS vciv first giaduate. 

When Mnanda first heaid ol the 
program, he look a test to help l i S.ilh* 
teachers ..ctenmne his 1 nghsh- language 
skills. Unable to vv mu .m\ 1 nghsh 

whatever, he turned in a blue book ot 
blank pages Ojuc emolled in the 
program, howcwi. he m.nli the dean’s 
list sevciai seinesieis. even though he had 
been out ot the ilassroom lot i” w.us 




".At the graduation, I saw 
people who once had little in 
the way of skills and social- 
ization in our society because 
of their language problems. 
They were semi-segregated in 
the schools because of 
language barriers. Now... 
thanks to BUSCA, ...they are 
dramatically changed people 
with wonderful self-concept 

Dr. Leonard Bro\vnstf*in t 
BUSCA founder 
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"BUSCA has made a great difference 
for me m improving mv language skills 
so I can make i: m college." he says. 

After enrolling in BUSC'A, both 
Miranda and Torres expanded their job 
opportunities. Miranda became a chef, 
preparing specialty dishes in high-end 
restaurants, and currently he prepares meals 
tor children at the Philadelphia Parent 
and ( Tnld t Center, lor res gained teai lung 
experience hv working in Americoips* 
Aspira program, tutoring 3X teenager 4 
up m 5n hours a week at Philadelphia's 
hdison I hgh School, and encouraging 
them to Ninve for achievement. 

“I’m more i (.m inced now than ever 
that 1 want to be a teacher." Torres says. 
“But m addition to concentrating on 
Spanish language, 1 intend now to tin us 
also on psychology because 1 want to he 
competent to counsel students who 
come to me." Torre* said that in her daily 
work she encounters many troubled 
teens whose families are impacted In 
substance abuse or |oblessncss. \ couple 
of the teens she's encountered were m 
despau. and the threat of suicide has 
been an issue. 

“I want to make a leal difference 
with today's students" she savs. "I'm 
concerned that so many ol them are 
dropping out of si hool or into drugs, 
involved m violence. I want to offer 
them liope." 

I luoiigb BUSC’A. la Salle has been 
living to target people with special 
needs m the neighborhoods surrounding 
the' umvemry According to die Ccnsit" 
Bureau, the Hispanic population m the 
Philadelphia region- an area from 
Wilmington. I Delaware, to Trenton. New 
Jersey — increased ^2 percent during the 
1‘^SUs. from I4“.‘>i»2 to 225.S(»S m 
l‘)oo. M my Hispanic immigrant families 
hail from professional backgrounds and 
hold pt\ teflon. il ambitions. as n the ..nc 

w it li Madeline Torres 

“But the\ \ c been stvnued be*, a use i •! 
the challenges o! pursuing a universitv 
education due to their limited 
profhiemv in Pnghsh." savs BUSD3 
director Hi. James Devine. “BUSC'A 



" Before learning of 
that program, l had 
been planning to go 
back to Puerto Rico 
for college study.” 

Madeline Torres, 
first graduate of BUSCA 



provides a climate and a program in 
w hieh the learning of subject content 
and the mastering of Tinglbh lake 
place simultaneously. I he program i' 
forging ahead. We are delighted with 
us development" 

Founder Brovvmtem journeyed to 
Philadelphia from ills home m Spam for 
tile first-ever BUSC’A graduation and 
said he was moved and excited to be 
part of the occ asion. 

“At the graduation. I saw people who 
once had little in the wav of skills and 
socialization m our societv because of 
their language problems." he said. “They 
were semi-segregated m tin* schools 
because of language barriers. Now. thanks 
to the first-rate bngiidi-as-a-wcoud- 
ianguage teaching that 1 a Salle offers 



"BUSCA provides a 
climate and a program 
in which the leansing 
of subject content 
and the mastering 
of English take 
place simultaneously” 

D r. J am e s Devi n e , 
director, BUSCA, 

La Salle University 
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through BUSCA. these students have just 
blossomed. They are dramatically changed 
people with a wonderful self- concept." 

La Salles President. Brother Joseph Y. 
Burke, described the BUS< '.A Program 
as “absolutely integral to our mission as 
a universitv. Throughout our 1 3* i- year 
history, we have been there for people 
who often are not on the center stage of 
American life." 

As for lories, now working on her 
bachelor’s degree program m education, 
she *\an't say enough about what L.a. 
Salle has done* for me. Whenever I had a 
problem. Dr. Brow intern. Dr. 1 Vvine. or 
someone on the universitv s stall was 
there for me. Now 1 really feel ready 
to complete my studies and make a 
Jilleretne in my i cmmumitv." 

V 1; 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Law Schools, Medical Schools, and Affirmative Action 

Minority Enrollments Declining 



h\ Ines Pmtn Alicea 



A' 'tale Ugl'l tlUlc s nation 
■ ■ . \\ ldc* K'Mi'W the ll^e of 

.-Lli! U 1 L . .ittii nut i\ e .anon. sewr.:! 
piofession.il school groups .nv expressing 
Ncrioih concerns about ending jiiinn.iuve 
action policies It ivniini' tv' be wen 
whether Uongrcss v. ili follow suit. 

A recent studv In die law Siho«.| 
Avlnnssion t'ouihil found that nnnontv 
enrollment in law schools would vlrop 
significantly without the im of affuniacive 
action in .ulmissions Mreadv. some law 
schools tli.u line taken in ann-altii nutive 
action sf 1 1 u e are feeling the imp ict of 
their policies. Applu ations nom I hspar.K 
students ti> the Umversitv ot ie\as 1 aw 
School haw shopped M percent 

Aiul after seveial wao o! uuusOs. the 
number of nnnontv students suiting at 
medic il svhooh nationwide h.s dev lined 
in the pot two \ears' the nm-mai vie. hi.: 
fiom |uu3 to 1 « iWf , w.o 5 per. * in. 
according to the \ssov lation ot Ameruan 
Medical Colleges. C aliforuta medical 
schools exponent, cd a l‘< peicent Jmp 
over that same time fi uue 

“bflhrts to iiurease th.e Jivemiv ot 
health professions ire at risk.” '.ml Antoni t 
Villarmel. a prolessoi u the Uimoi*u\ 
of 1 Vmisv |\ .nii.i Sv hoo! ii| Nursing uiii 
president of the National -Vmh lation ot 
I lisp.inu Nurses sjic siid Ih'paniv' 
v onipi iseonK aUuil 1 pen ent of all registered 
nurses and that re. ent aim affum.mve 
action rlietoiK o hkel\ to Inmpei anv 

erforts to si^mn, mtl\ m« u isr shen 
numbers "What \ou will get n .i health 
toice that doesn't know Imu to 
vleal with a signifu ant poition of tin- 
population.” said \ ill irniel 

n.wnl A I onganev kei. the assistant 
secret, ir\- tor postsex oiid.u v edmaiion at 
the U S I Vpirtmcnt ot 1 dilation. s.ud ho 
agency vvas"c|uite concerned* about the drops 
m applu alii >n s b\ inuioiities a pioii-s hmuI 
schools and was levtewmg whit tv pc ot 
action the deparunent should < »ke 

Inula b. Wighriinn conducted the 
s' till v lot the law School Admission 
( ouncil vdien she scivcd as the oig.;ni/at:on V 
\ ice prosidem for testing, operations, and 
researi li. She is now an issniwte piofesso? 
of eiliuation.il rese.iuh and methodoloe^ 
at the University ot' Ninth t aiolina at 



( ireensboro. She found that it .idinissioiis 
were granted only on the basis vif guides 
aiivl s v * lies on the law School Admission 
lest -the main criteria med to evaluate 
Anglo applu ants--onl\ n pen ent of tile 
applu ations from Puerto tt.ic.uis would 
have resulted m admissuiiis offers. ( nriemiv. 
24 percent of ttucito Kuan students’ 
applications to law schools- lnanv of 
whu.li me affu nut i\e action — iesult m 
offers of .nlinission: the figure for white 
applu ants is 2n pet. ent. The " idinit rates" 
ot other minoriiv gioup-s wonid tall .u 
well, to l > peu ent from 32 pei\ ent toi 
Mexican Amenc ms ..nd to 1 A fjoni 
2n percent toj Asi.m-Ameiu an applicants 

"We snl! have \ ueevl for aim mauve 
,.vUi*u m graduate school admissions." 
s i u 1 \\ ightman ** 1 he potential is theie |if 
affirmative utum weie abolished) foi the 
ethnu makeup o! lav. sjmoh .md therefore 
the pro-fession tv' revert tvi whit vw s,ivv in 
the l‘^o U -w hue males." 

Wtghim.m studied thousands of 
apj'iu -ituiiis to law s.|n,' |s m |u'm. She 
then followed r * siK w-soul ippiKants 
thionph their bar ex. mis. inter, u w me 
o.ono of the siudents moie than oiu e 

W iulum.ui saivl iliat tlu- stiuiv sjumld 
ri.iCe the anewlotes wn!i mil .1 ,t f ,iul 
Ui-neiate support !<>: Hfii m.itive a, mm b\ 
piovm^that most siudents admitted undei 
ilfu mauve .utioii polu u-s *iiuavl 

11k srkIv vlui find diftereiues in riu 
riles at whu li students .u v epted .is result 
i»t attirimtive .kUoii weie adnmievl m tlu- 
bat Moie than >,z > petwiit i't the i’ueiio 
Ku .n law sJtool liuuluales w lu' wovikl 
have been ulmittevl on the basis oi grades 
and test svores passevl the l\n. while the 
fuma for those who would nor hive been 
admitted oil the basis oi those intern vv.w 
“2 ^ percent bor vv Into s'lulenis uinmied 
on the basis ot pi...ks and test scon s. the 
be ex. mi passing Mti vv as 'u,/ ( p^i^ont 
I he i ites !oi Wexuan Anu-ru m jruln.ues 
weie *’2 md s~ pen ent. lespei tiveb. 

I liere aix* vlifleieiues linonp tile 
viitfv-ienl I lisp.iiuv ^it'upsf'W lehunau s.iul 
‘ I lie |d it i| null, tie i need m look n tile 
Lt’oups viitiei eiillv " 

I iw schools are exjKTJetu i'i;j i de, line 
m vuerail applu ations i ]o pen ent ilr«»p 



last year alone- — w inch raises questions 
about tlu* judiciousness of dropping athrmanve 
.u turn polu ies. li ut for medical schools 
throughout the counirx. the impact of 
ann-athrmanw action policies is already 
being felt across the board. Admissions 
committees in some states are nervous 
about lawsuits and are rejecting main* 
applicants whom chev would have 
av'cepted previously, said Villarmel. The 
impact of such step* could be devastating 
for the Latino commnmrv; studies from 
the A'socntion of American Medical 
Colleges show that minoritv physicians are 
more likelv than their white counterparts 
to work in lnw-uiionic areas of the 
United States: .V) percent of the I'W.S 
medical school graduates belonging to 
underrepresented nunorirv groups said they 
planned to work m poor areas. ompared 
with l‘i percent of other giaduates 

\’illarrue! said that the pool ot* 
inmoniv applicants tends to be small for 
professional schools but that v rearing a 
diverse student Nub u not that difficult. 
All it takes jn some resolve, she s,ud. 
ttrotessional schools have it' take a more 
active role m reaching students at the 
junior high .iiul high svhooi levels, slie -aid 
A recent smdv fomul tli.it volleges 
have to dv' more .o well ti' eiuotirage 
undergr.ulu.ites to contnuu pursuing science 
degrees.'! ho studv by two sociologists at 
the Univcmtv of ( 'ok'r.ivlo at boulder, 
blame Sevmoui and N,uic\ M. Mevvitt. 
iv'iind that briulit mmoniv students wlm 
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science often changed majors because of 
tile impel sonal atmosphere encountered 
m main introductory science classes. Not 
on!\ dul the students who changed majors 
find it difficult to adapt to the large classes, 
but also they were discouraged bv not 
having professors m those classes available 
for individual questions nr explanations. 
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SCIENCE 



Grasping the Mystery of Science 

A Mentor at Hunter Passes the Torch 

By Jeff Simmons 



The Mentor 

: ( T" watch them develop and see 
them ask me questions that 1 
JL can't answer," says Professor 
Jesus Angulo, when asked what he gams 
from mentoring students at Hunter 
College in Manhattan. 

Its those times when his students stump 
him with inquiries that the biologist 
knows that he has been successful. 1 hs 
students, he says, often come to him 
asking the easy questions. But at those 
later points, then* questions speak of 
their adv. iiuemeni and of their desire to 
learn more. 

’‘Toward that end, they sort of grasp 
the mystery of science.” says Angulo. 

Angulo has been a mentor to 
minority students at the Manhattan 
campus of the City University of New 
York (CUNY) for several years. Students 
come to him often as they face daunting 
social odds, and he strives to help them 
settle onto less shaky ground and to give 
them a better sense of direction. 

Angulo is one of several prolessors on 
campus, where minority enrollment is 



“The program really 
can change a person’s life, 
it’s more than 
lust a vehicle to 
get into a good 
graduate school ” 

Pabel Delgado. 
^9-year-cdd student 



greater than lull ol its iS.uun student 
population, who participate in two federally 
funded programs designed to carefully 
guide Hispanic and African- Amei uau 
students toward the sciences. 

1 lie programs. Minority Access to 
Research Careers bMARC'i and Minority 
Biomedical Research Support (MBRSi. 
have accommodated ITS students since 
the National Institutes for 1 Icalth began 
funding them at 1 luntei U> years ago. 
I I u nter is one of nearly two do/en 
institutions nationwide to offer the 
progiam. bei atisc it houses a minority 
research center. 

The goal is to foster greater involvement 
by minority students in a domain where 
they have been sorely underrepresented. 
Although some gains have been reported, 
progress has been slow moving. A recent 
study In the American Council on 
Education found that between I Wo and 
1S“H. Hispanic students who were U.S. 
citizens registered moderate increases in 
most categories of doctoral degrees but 
hist ground in engineering and social 
sciences. I he largest gam at that tune. 
22. .S percent, involved professional 
degiees designated as “othci" These 
included life sciences. 



A stuJv.' Achiev mg bacultv 1 hveiMty” 
bv Harvl Smith for the Association 
of American Colleges and Universities, 
i one hided that the “scientific establish- 
ment hi the United States, especially as 
lepiescmted bv the m.qoi research 
laboratories, is not generally perceived 
to be engaged in issue's of diversity." 
Smith maintained that the greatest 
challenge is to prevent a vv id op re ad 
reduction in the number of women and 
minorities entering the’ fields. 

Whic h is vv hv professors like Angulo 
sav they go the* extra mile and serve not 
onlv as teachers but as mlc models, big 
brothers and sisters, and even partners m 
research endeavors with their students. 

“I encourage them to learn and to 
develop and to increase their appetite or 
thirst for knowledge because that's what 
is behind all good research." Angulo s.iid 
recent lv. sitting in a tmy office above 
bustling 1 exmgton Avenue in inultovvn 
Manhattan. “It's their lives. I don't want 
to tell them what thev have' to do. I don't 
want to describe a mission for them." 

Angulo should know because he 

admits to making drastic “life changes" 
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and eventually finding .1 niche after 
becoming fascinated by the brain and 
realizing that" This is where I have to go." 

A native of Cuba, lie emigrated to 
the United States when he was \A years 
old, attended schools in New York (*ity. 
and enrolled at Hunter in IV72. 1 le 
switched gears in midstream, moving 
from studies of philosophy to studies ot 
biology. He faced considerable odds. I hs 
father was ill. and so Angulo woiked full 
time at night knitting polyester in a 
knitting factoiy. 

By the time he was a graduate 
student, the MBKS program was undei 
way at I lumer. and he enrolled. I he 
seeds of his grow th into a mentor were 
planted there, because so mam of the 
younger students looked up to him as a 
role model and "older brother.*' 

"I interacted a great deal with die 
students," says Angulo, who later moved 
into a teaching slot at neat In 
Rockefeller University, returning to 
Hunter College four years ago. 

He immediately sought to give back 
what he had received, opting to participate 
in the MBRS and MARC programs. 
Angulo says the programs offer several 
novel opportunities to the 1 students 
who enroll each year. Foremost, they 
provide stipends so that students don't 
have to seek employment off-eampus. 

Additionally, the programs allow 
students to travel to national conferences 
to present data that they have 
researched, travels that inspire students 
to continue their studies, further, the 
students get greater haiuls-on experience 
working in laboratories alongside professoi\. 
"Not only do they learn new' techniques, 
but we teach them how to think, how to 
ask questions," says Angulo. 

The experiences, Angulo says, are 
"eye-opening." 

The Student 

Pabol Delgado agrees. The 2‘J-\ ear-old 
suffered from a lack of direction and was 
saddled with an already hectic lifestyle. 
CM* Puerto Rican descent, he was reared 
111 Spanish 1 larlem and the South Bronx 
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and is now a single parent of two children. 
Delgado became interested in biology .it 
Hunter, later signed up foi a Children's 
Aid Society program for adults, and 
then applied to the MARC program 
and nitei viewed with Angulo at the end 
of IW5. 

"I walked in here not ha\ mg a Hue 
what 1 wanted to do with myself." 
m\s Delgado. "1 didn't know where else 
to be." 

I he program, which pavs lijs full 
tuition and provides Delgado with a 
SI 25-a-week stipend, has given him the 
opportunity to feel more grounded, and 
to publish a research papci with a peer 
in a professional science join nal. lie is 
now studying addiction -producing drugs 
such as amphetamines and cocaine. 

"It was } list exciting." he says. sitting 
m the depat luicnt laboratory as student 
colleagues luistle by. "It wa* a huge 
opportunity. A year prior. 11 was a shot in 
the dark. ! was just trying school out. I 
really didn't expect much for my self." 

But, hi 1 says, his assoi iaiion with Angulo 
fostered much of his determination, 
drive, and ambition. " Hie ball was 
rolling," he say s. 

Angulo serves as an important and 
often hard-to-fmd role model because 
lie also is minority, Delgado says "He 
speaks with an accent," lie recalls, 
thinking about their first meeting." This 
is great. ...He was rcallv bright and he 
was a professor." I he two spoke" Spa nglish" 
and found a common ground. 

"He asked me if 1 spoke Spanish, and 
i said I speak broken Spanish, and he 
smiled and said. That's OK. so do l.Wc 
could practice together.*" Delgado saw 

Besides taking a 12-credit lourseioad 
this semester. I )e!g.ulo visits the laboratory 
at least 2l> hours each week, hours that 
he says have been so valuable because he 
lias witnessed the importance of dedication 
to ,i project. "Its everything." he says. 

" 1 he piogram really un change a 
person's life. It’s more than just a \ chicle 
to get into a good graduate school." 

Delgado savs that mans nmiontv 
students don't believe thev have the 

/'•s 
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opportunity to improve and develop 
themselves. But programs like MARC 
have led him to "um over tilings [ didn’t 
know I had in me. I never thought I was 
dumb, but 1 never 1 onsidered myself 
terribly bright." 

"I'm developing a method of thinking, 
an insight. I he people I've met have 
been wonderful," lie says. "I thought that 
to.u lung was basically ’you go into a class 
and you leave.' 1 had no idea teachers 
could impact students rhis way. 1 never 
had a mentoi- before." 

Angulo often steps outside of the role 
of professor, counseling students when 
they contemplate dropping out or 
calling it quits because of pressing 
jsersona) problems, sin h as caring for a 
loved one. Many of the students at 
! I un ter. he says, have come from 
impoverished neighborhoods and have 
had to struggle to afford college. 

"I always try to find out how they're 
dealing with personal problems. If I 
can help. 1 help out." lie says. "That's 
definitely not the traditional mentor- 
student relationship. 1'hafs something 
additional." 

Sitting beside a plastic brain perched 
atop an adjacent cabinet, Angulo adds, "I 
always tell them that sometimes students 
think that they have made mistakes in 
their lives and their careers. You have 
made mistakes and continue to make 
mistakes. Only gods don't make mistakes. 
But if you learn from your mistakes, 
you're closer to a god than before." 
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FINANCIAL AID/SCHOLARSHIPS-- 



Going to College without Going Broke 

Ways and Means of Cutting Costs 

hy Russell C juerrero 



A *ir is.i C'.uo is finishing up her 
'v /' *, first w.ir .it Kilo Alto College 
A. ^ l in S.in Anionio f ike most 
fust-year students. she enjoys college 
life. Ami like most college stmlents m 
general, she is a little concerned about 
making ends meet until she graduates. 

“Money is tight, and it is kind of 
hard,” she says. 

In tact, Caro, who was never rcalK 
serious about saving money until she 
went to college, now works part time 
and lives with her grandparents to meet 
her financial needs. 

“I used to spend about a day on 
eating out when I was m high school 
because I thought I was too busy to 
make anything. But now I make my 
own lunch and bring it to school. That 
adds up to S25 a week that 1 can me 
somewhere else” This year, Caro, a 
theatre major, has learned lessons in 
basic college economics. 



staying m the bkuk.Wh.it advice would 
he gi\e future stmlents? Murray has a 
quick answer:" lake as main A.P.s as you 
can.” lie says. Advance Placement tests 
arc ottered ro high school seniors and 
count toward college hours. 

I ligh schools other advance placement 
classes, but stmlents do not need to take 
the courses to take the tests. “A couple 
of teachers \trongh advised me to take 
the test.” s.iys Murrav. who adds. “It 
turned out to be good advice” Mi i it. tv 
was able to get six hours of college credit 
hclorc walking into a college classroom. 

Murrav h.is another suggestion for 
incoming college students. “See if you 
can get a work-study as part of \our 
financial aid package.” His on-campus 
job has helped him with spending 
money during his years at Trinity. 
Murray points out, though, that the 
money would mu go too far without a 
budget. “I kind of had a budget in high 



school, but it's ninth different in 
i o liege because of the higher level of 
independence i have.” he says. "1 had to 
cm down on luxury items hkc compact 
disks, and concentrate on the essential 
stufflike laundry, foot!, and haircuts." 

Murray has more advice for students 
watching their bottom line, including 
going to the library instead of heading 
straight tor the bookstore for required 
college' texts. “I was able to get an extended 
checkout for a book I needed for a 
Jewish literature class at the universitvs 
lihrarv” he s.i\s. 

Other ad\ ice includes borrowing 
friends computer or finding one on 
campus to write papers on. and getting 
the most out of the school's meal plan. “I 
know people who will use their meal 
plans to stock up on food and drinks in 
their dorms." 

Skip Walsh also knows how difficult 
it can be for students to make ends meet 



While money and college have 
always gone hand in hand, the quest for 
an affordable education lias become 
more difficult and more piominem. 
President Clinton lias called for relief for 
college students, while magazines sell 
college guides that rate both academics 
ami value, and Time magazine put higher 
education on the defensive with a cover 
story i n the high cost of earning a 
diploma. Still, there are wavs m which 
students, before entering college and 
during their college years, can stretch 
their dollars or shrink their expenses. 

“It is a tough process,” admits Prow 
Murray, a senior at Trinity University m 
Texas, when asked about cutting the cost 
of college. But Murray has been 
successful at watt lung Ins budget and 
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ne cost 
will still be the same, 
whether you finish in 
three or four years , 
hut you will save on 
room and hoard/* 

Skip Walsh, 

director of residence life, 
University of San Diego 
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on campus. Walsh 1 i »i n boon I lie director 
of* residence life .it the UniveiMty of San 
Diego Miuv l l >73. He is also the 
assistant dean of students. As a school 
administrator. Walsh understands the 
forces that can drive up education costs. 
But he has thought of ways tor students 
to fight back. 

One of the first ways a person can 
control expenses. s,i\s Walsh, is to do a 
good deal ot research at a bookstore or 
library on getting extra money for tuition. 
“There are publications that ha\e 
unusual and obscure financial aid or 
funding opportunities.'* says Walsh. 
Many of these opportunities take some 
work to apply for. and they might have 
strict guidelines to meet, but the payoff 
in college money is worth the effort. 

Walsh has come up with a slew ot 
other ways students can save a buck. 
Using public transportation, for 
example, or riding a bike to campus to 
save on transportation costs. Kecyclmg. 
“And not just the stuff yen use. (io 
around and collect other items to make 
some extr.i money from." says Walsh, 
adding. “You should do it anvway to 
take care of die environment." 

He ad\ lses going to discount stores 
for student needs. "There will be 
discount coupon books on campus. 
Took tor the discount'. Find access times 
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and locations where student discounts 
are available.” 

If a student decides to live otF campus, 
multiply the number of roommates and 
spin the rent with more than just two 
people. Or, if you want a little more 
privacy, look fir rooms offered by senior 
citizens nearby. If a student lives on 
campus, Walsh advises getting a 
two-year contract on vour room and 
board arrangement to freeze annual 
cost-of-living hikes. 

Walsh has a radical notion for saving 
on food costs: “Limit yourself to two 
meals a day." says Wa Mi. who adds that m 
San Diego, “Taco Bell is open 24 hours 
a day” 

Walsh also looks at cutting the price 
of textbooks by finding other people 
with the same major and sharing the 
cost. “ Theoretically, if you meet with 
other people in your major, you can 
pool your money together and buy the 
needed hooks” 

As far as socializing goes. Walsh 
suggests getting involved in intramurals. 
They offer “pretty reasonable social 
interaction that won’t cost you an arm 
and a leg” He says going to official 
campus events that have student 
discounts can make for a nice diversion 
from studies. 



Using public 
transportation, 
for example , or 
riding a bike 
to campus 
can save on 
tra n sp orta ti o n c© sts . 



“But now I make 
my own lunch and 
bring it to schooi 
That adds up to 
$25 a week that 
I can use 
somewhere else 2 s 

Marisa. Caro, 
first-year student, 

Palo Alto College, San Antonio 



Another big way to save on college 
c osts is to graduate on time One way to 
cio this, says Walsh, is to take basic 
courses and explore different subjects 
before committing to a major right 
away. “ loo many students commit to a 
major and then switch to something ehc 
and then add a semester to their course 
load.” Walsh says there are also some 
advantages to finishing college in three 
years. “The cost of tuition will still be 
the same, whether you finish in three 
or four years, hut theoretically \ou will 
save on secondary costs like room 
and board” 

And, like Murray. Walsh strongly 
believes students need to get a job [ or 
example, a resident assistant for a campus 
dorm can get free room and board. 

Jobs are important to about SO percent 
of the students attending the 
University of Texas-El Paso, according 
to Gary Edens, director of UTEP’s 
student development center. That is the 
percentage of students who work part 
time and go to school on the west 
Texas campus. “Our students are 
present-focused rather than long-term 
focused.” explains Edens. 
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THE ARTS 




The Incomparable Luis Valdez 

Leader of aTeledramatic Revolution 

by Pat Hanson 



ui\ Valdez grew up in central 
California in .1 f.inmvorking 
family. harvesting crops until he 
turned IS, and he didn't hkr it. He hated 
being treated like an animal, and he 
hated it when people asked him if he 
could read. 

Today he holds four honorary 
doctorates and a 19(>X Ohie award for 1:1 
Ti'tUro (hwipesino, the mternationalK 
acclaimed theater group he founded in 
the ‘fit k to support and publicize striking 
farmworkers. In 1977 he received a 
Golden Globe Nomination for the 
movie version of Zoot Suit, a play that he 
created for the Mark Taper Forum m 
Los Angeles with a Rockefeller 
Foundation Grant, /loot Suit became the 
first play by a Glncano to be produced 
on U roadway, hi is many film and 
television credits include hi Ihwiho, 
liiWtlido, The Cisco Kill, and Coiru!o>: Iiilc> 
of Piisston iittJ Revolution , which won him 
a George Peabody Award for Excellence 
in Television .Valdez adapted hi I\i>torchi, 
.-l Shepherd's Tile for the acclaimed PBS 
show. Great Performances. Recently he 
was appointed to the hoard of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the 
major federal funding source for artists 
m the U.S 

In 1994 Valdez became the founding 
director ofThc Institute for leledramaric 
Arts and Technology at California State 
University at Monterey Bay (CSUMBp 
His humility, combined with his real-world 
experience anil his compelling vision 
of the future, make Luis Valdez a gift 
to undei graduates who enroll at the 
new university at tile old Fort Ord 
military base. 

A.I cor .Vi wars of acting on his 
passion, ins politics, and lus creativity 



Luis Valdez is giving back some of the 
lessons he's learned, sharing them with 
Ins students, and at the same time 
continuing, to work at lus craft wnhm 
the entertainment industry. 

Earlier this year, Valdez conducted a 
screemvriting class attended hv this writer 
and. m May. granted an illuminating 
interview for ///V/umV Outlook. 

MO As an acclaimed professional in the 
entertainment industry, you obviously 
don't need to teach at a university. 
Why do you teach? 

VJ “What most people don't know 
about me is that 1 haw been 
teaching all my life. In |9(i7.at the 
Experimental College at Lrosno 
State. I was asked to design and 
teach a course based on Gliuano 
history. It eventually became La 



Ras.i studies, one ot the hist 
tliK.mo Studies ionises m the 
siau . il not the \ . mini \ 1 be i aille 
lilt- i o-i Ii.iii of | ,i R.ivi studies m 
**»N and i>‘i ami also tauglii 
t liii.mo hisioiN ami iiihiue at 
l V Beikelev 

“ It aching ami ediu anon lot m a 
lath. a impost. ml pari oi n i\ 
i mu et ns m hli . 

“I was able to v ji ,iu a i aicer in 
alici n niw tlieatei. wliuh bci.ime 
a i.inei in m.iiiKiom theatet. 
and then final K a v nect as a 
v leenw t net. and sometinie actor, 
m the mainstream film mdusttv m 
I lolk wood. None ot t hat. 
however. is suffktent. lor me it's 
not enough to he a lilmmaker. 1 
need to feed taw stuff into mv 



‘The building blocks 
in the entertainment 
industry have to do 
with very specific 
hardcore skills. 
Writing is a hardcore 
skill as well as writing 
structure , directing, 
and editing. Acting is 
a hardcore skill/' 

Luis Valdez, 

activist, playwright, film and TV 
director, educator, and founding 
director, The Institute for 
Teledramatic Arts and Technology, 
California State University at 
Monterey Bay 







movies. I like to take lessons from 
my creative work and apply them 
to my own education and help others. 
“Through my work in theater 
over the years. I helped usher a 
number of people into the 
entertainment industry, many of 
them the unrecognized faces 
behind the scenes, others more 
renowned, like Eddie Olmos, E.J. 
Castillo. Rosanna DeSoto, and 
Dian Rodrigues. Many important 
people m my life are former 
students, especially my wife, Lupe 
Trujillo Valdez. We now collaborate 
and write screenplays together. 

“I am a working professional who 
has managed to produce plays tin 
every level, first under very 
rudimentary conditions with 
farmworkers tin the picket line, m 
churches, tin flatbed trucks, 
outdoors as well as indoors. These 
plays made it all the way to I. os 
Angeles and Broadway and back, 
and have been taken around the 
world eti different countries in 
diifeieni languages. 

“In my first outmg into the world 
after l graduated San Jose State 
in 19(>4, I felt l was a Chicano 
playwright without a Chicano 
context. Fur a while I became a 
hippie in San Francisco and was 
happy to live in that framework. I 
loved rock and roll, and was 



already in high school when Elvis 
came into popularity. Of course, 
those years became the framework 
for Li Bantba. 

“One of the areas I'm fascinated 
with right now is digital knowledge, 
digital filmmaking, that of course 
started as video. My excursion into 
television began as early as high 
school. In IRSb at KXTD in San 
Jose, l wrote and performed my 
own material as a ventriloquist on 
a locai radio show and eventually 
ended up directing television 
movies for BBS, m conjunction 
with mv movie career. You doift 
get the kind ofnotoneiv or credit 
with television as you do in tiie 
movies — if that's what you’re 
interested in. Mostly I was 
interested in taking my materials 
and getting them on the air. as 
an object lesson to others’* 

i. R ' Do your students see you as a model 
for what they aspire to? 

; “Tin aware of my conscience as an 
actor, some would vi\ role model, 
m life. But l really don’t like to be 
so blatant about what I am or who 
we are. I never pretend to be a role 
model for anybody: if people see 
me that way. that’s good, but I also 
insist that every person is their 
own individual and has to develop 
their own rules. What works for 
me won’t work for someone else.” 



' What are your suggestions for 

Hispanic students, for any entry-level 
individuals, who want to make it in 
the entertainment industry, whether 
that be behind the scenes or as actors? 
j “The building blocks m the 

entertainment industry have to do 
with very specific hardcore skills. 
Writing is a hardcore skill. So is 
writing structure as well as 
directing and editing. Acting is a 
hardcore skill. Everybody seems to 
gravitate toward acting in the 
movies when, as a matter of fact, it 
takes great persistence, stubbornness, 
ingenuity, and humility to make it 
.is an actor. 

“Success is never a direct route 
anyway. It appears sometimes to 
always go to the beautiful people. 
Most people fall somewhere in 
between and are kind of average 
looking. What do you do if you’re 
an average-looking person? Well, 
vou have to rely on other skills, 
combine scuff. It's a matter of 
persistence. If you’re really serious 
about going into the entertainment 
industry, it's a long haul. You Ye 
going to have to struggle a long 
time and never gi\e lip. 

“What happens as you confront 
obstacles is that you wonder, you 
begin to doubt \ ourself. And 
that begins to creep into your 
performance. As far as minorities, 
especially w mien, who face 
similar trajectories regarding the 
gender question, I say — be careful 
not to victimize yourself. A lot 
of people who are not in the 
'mainstream’ defeat themselves by 
turning themselves into professional 
victims. That doesn’t work. 

“1 am interested m triumphant 
expressions. 1 like stories where 
there are winners -losers as well, 
ami Tragedy maybe, hut ultimately 
there's an uplift. I don't need 
people to feel sorrv tor me. I 
sa\ don’t give people mixed 
messages. What's the use of it? It’s 




rough for c very body, von know ; irk 
tough everywhere." 

&8£) Is a shift occurring in the media 
regarding the depiction of women 
and people of color? Are they getting 
stronger roles? 

SLIT “There are more surreys Tories, 
yes. And there is more money to he 
made. IVople will pay a lot to he 
uplifted. Rather than to denigrate 
a group, or dehumanize a people, it 
makes more sense to humanize 
them, give them their human due. 
and watch the money roll in at the 
box office. I'm not talking Pollyanna. 
not white-coating or sugar-coating 
life. I'm talking about treating 
everybody as if we Ye all human, 
we Ye all normal. I guess very often 
it’s that each video, each movie lias 
to speak for itself" 

One afternoon a 23-vear-old 
prospective screenwriter asked. ”l>on‘t 
you think most movies are produced for 
noil-intelligent audiences?" Luis stroked 
his chin, strutted li is short, stocky body 
around the desk, and replied: 

"The masses are incredibly intelligent. . . 
collectivelv. As individuals, they can he 
stupid. And yes. films might go for the 
lowest common denominator in terms 
of appeal, hut not necessarily in terms of 
intelligence. I believe there is a collective 
pool of intelligence, of learning, that we 
share worldwide. 

"You only have to express vour own 
humanity to he honest. ..and humanity 
the world over will see your truth. At 
your age, as college students, those of 
you with greatest intelligence are those 
who draw their wisdom from the 
greatest numhei of people!" 

ELY What does the future hold in 
telecommunications? How will this 
cyberspace era of computers affect 
the young people in higher education 
preparing today for the 2 1 st century? 
P.VJ "I like to talk in parallels. Ihsiorv, 
teaches us object lessons. I don't 



think people have changed that 
much over the centuries. Everybody 
is horn equally ignorant. w -*re 
then quickly exposed, and ' mis 
of forces come into play. It is very 
important that we kcow what's 
happened before. 

’’[ draw tremendous parallels 
between what is happening today 
in the IWUs with what was 
happening with telecommunications 
in the N20s. I think tint in some 
ways we Ye at the crystal radio set 
stage, the point where the radio 
was beginning to speak to us, and 
some strange programs were 
coming over this strange set. and 
we were just beginning to hear 
music, amazed that it was 
happening. I think that very 
quickly, however, we're going to 
see this piece of technology 
(computers and the Internet) take 
off. They Ye going to respond to 
voices. We'll he carrying computers 
around in our pockets. We Ye going 
to he telecommunicating from the 
most unusual kinds of places. 

"I have been able to combine the 
many strands of my profession and 
my personal life from the theater, 
to publishing, to film, to the 
ret ordmg industry, and now 
into the new career of cyberspace, 
fm now very interested in the 
democratizing principle of electronic 
media. If people use the Internet, it 
can he a useful tool for education 
as well as instituting freedoms 
around the world. Access is the 
magk word. We have to put these 
tools in the hands of all people, ( >n 
die nthei hand, you don't need 
monev to get your message out 
there. 1 learned this from ( Y'sai 
( have/, who organized farmworkers 
into a union without a penny. 
I took ho example and organized 
a theater without a penny. It can 
he done. 

"1 lie future belongs to those who 
can imagine it. We can only guess 
right now what technology will he 
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available to us m less than a decade. 
We are in the midst (if a digital 
revolution. In the future, the idea 
of carrying films in canisters and 
projecting movies will he out of 
date. We will have a world theater 
where everything and everyone is 
fibemptically connected. A signal 
from the studio will become our 
“motion picture.’ Here at CSUMB 
we are in a position to advance 
ideas into the 21st century.” 

The Teledramatic Arts and 
Technology l.ah at CSUMB is a step 
into that future. With state-of-the-art 
digital equipment, a new model for 
collaborative learning, and teacher/ 
mentors of the caliber of L,uis Valdez, 
there might he great hope for the future 
of the entertainment industry. 
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College Board Survey Shows 
Enrollment Gains for Minorities 

Summary Statistics Comprehensive and Significant 



A s affirmative action policies t.u'i' 
a wave o| ciunism and perhaps 
eWIl I-MIIMIOI) ! I ) Colleges .Mill 
universities across il u» inumrv. a rann 
Mirvev ol those institutions show* »1 u 1 
gains in college euiollinem h\ <i i m< *m\ 
students over the past dcxade. nulling 
toward pantv ro then numbers in tin* 
U.S. population 

fhe information *m imnoiuv 
enrollment was reienilv tele.ised in 
X/zinuj./i )* S/.i/iwj, . .1 i oinpil.Kion of d.it i 
from the C College Hoard's Annual Suivcv 
of C nllep.es i A SC ) I he \S( is the 
nation's inosi i oi 1 1 p I e 1 1 e 1 1 si \ e , inuii.il 
Sll 1 \ <• \ Ot .ill .Hi redllevl I HO .Hid 
foui-wai college* and iimvei itu-s in the 
l mied States, and in. hulls questions 
about academic and derive olkiing* u 
insliumnns. l niollllk nt Uellds. adiiJi .s|* >n 
and placement polu tcs. c miptis hie. and 
financial aid. 

l*roin 1 VS-1 dcgiee- seeking 

unnontv student* enrolled m the 
first war t lass i»k leased l*\ <> peicentagr 
points — Mom H peieent tu 2‘ipeneni 
at four-war iiMimuoi)*; tnd me leased 
by 2 peicentage points - troin |f» percent 
to IS percent at two war institutions. 
Although minnntv students ha\e \et to 
reaeh full p.iritv with then mimbets in 
the population (neaiK JS pen cm i. thev 
have gamed m.adilv o\ei the ionise •*! 
the deeade. 

“Now that lmnoiiu studi nts neon 
the verge of pantv in eollege enrolhneiil. 
we must not tinn baek the Jeu k and 
risk leveising those gams In weakening 
or eliminating afliimatiw a* non 
programs.** .aid I hmaid M. Stewait. 
president ol the (ollege Hoard. “Soi n fv 
must maintain a eomniitnieni to eijintv 
and aeademie cw ellenee toi all students.'* 



Sjhx'iul .submission in I Iisp.mic Ouilook 

1 oi the past two \eais. the pen eiu.igi 
of minorities seeking digiees wa-. 
shghth highei at loin wa» nistiiimons 
than at twn-vv.n nisiunn* ms. “t ‘ommoii 
sense suggests that altu mauve niton 
polities an making the dtlleieiue l*»i 
minoruv enrollment m loin war eolleges 
and utmeisit. lies.” Stewait added. 

I lie ( ollege H»unl Icleawd orli; i 
miormaiion on lu a idiuation wuh 
t Ik publu at n in oj xuwm.;»; s/ /u.m, >. ( )f 
the 1J million mutci gi.iduate students 
eimOlcd m assoi t ue * oi h u helot's 



k giee piogianr 



i. t» ' pen i s 



mended Mil! turn and .> penent 
aiu iids\l pal l HUH . 

In addition. .Vimz/imi p S aanm, • uwais 
si hi i' mieiestnw. cniollmeni and •jtadiiatMii 



! About the College Board 

bounded m l l ;00. the C 'ollege Hoard 
is a national, nonprofit membership 
association of schools, colleges, and 
other educational organizations working 
together to help students succeed in the 
transition fre a school to college. The 
Hoard develops standards; piovides 
programs and services in guidance, 
assessment, admissions, placement, 
financial aid. and teaching and learning; 
and conducts forums, research, and 
public policy activities. In all its work, 
the College Hoard promotes universal 
access to high standards of learning, 
| equity of opportunity, and sufficient 
| financial support so that every student 
I has the opportunity to succeed in 
college and work. 



dal, i th.it have remained leiatiwly stable 
over the toui*c ol a dci adc 

At hun-uMi institutions, on average, 
"~o percent ol the first- war students 
leunned as sophomores; in two-year 
institutions. V) peieent oi first wear 
students returned for a second vear. 

'\i four-veai uisiumions. >4 percent 
ol liiM-\eai students graduate within 
live wars, at two-wai institutions, 
-hi percent of first-war students 
graduate within three vears. 

- At all institutions, the pen outage of 
the first -vear class ending the war in 
good standing has remained nearly 
the same o\ei the i nurse of the 
dexadc. hoveling within a point of 
pen etit . 

At tom-war institutions, dh percent 
of givklu lies who complete four- year 
programs enter gi.iduate programs m 
the next term. 

Stewart pointed out « hat neatly 
one uuartei of fiisi-vcar students at 
lour-veai msliliinoii' do not return as 
sophomores and i list over lull graduate 
m five w.ifs. 

’* I liese leteniion raus suggest dial 
we must do more to assure that students 
persist m rlieir goal of a college degree. 
Si metmies freshmen do not leturn 
Intense tlicv have transferred into a new 
mstuution that is a better 'fit.* Hut I fear 
that some first- war students drop out 
because the tinaiiii.il situation is tight," 
he added. “Whatever the reason, 
education policvmakers must tin re.isc* 
efforts- such as improvements in academic 
standards and increased financial support 
for needv snulvils so that students can 
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moot tin- « hailenges they t'.u i' and 
complete thoir college degree.” 

Two-year Institutions: 
Centers of Lifelong Learning 

1 )espite wli.u appears to ho .i low 
graduation rate at txxo-year institutions, 
somo observers contend that those tates 
conceal a significant shift in tlu* iiiinmoii 
o' thoso msiiumons - a shill that h 
panic ularlv lolovant to changes in the 
ourroiH American woikpl.it o. 

“All across the counm. ixxo-xear 
institutions luxe hoc omo centers ol 



From 1984 1 995, 
degree-seeking minority 
students enrolled 
in the first-year class 
increased by 
6 percentage points— 
from 14 percent to 
20 percent — at 
four-year institutions. 



lifelong learning.” said C arol Aslanian, 
director of the* College Board's Office of 
Adult I earning Somt es “Manx people 
now attend txxn-xeai institutions to 
brush up on skills or to aecjunv new 
ones |or a caieer iliange.oi |in i»* keep 
up with tiirreni jolw. And mam olhei 
students in two-year institutions heading 
to four-xear institutions transfer when 
thev are reach foi then fmn-xeai 
programs e\en it thev liaxen 1 tinished 
their degree at a iwo-\c\u nistn ution.” 
she explained 



“C om muni t\ » olU gi-s .in liiialh 

receiving tlu lespec i thee descixe .h 

pi.n cs xxheic students i.m holh begin 
and continue college lexel K. lining - 
wlialexci then age or station in hie.’ 
Aslanian add' d 

Widening Gender Gap 

Sunnn.ii) St.ut'tt,' indicates a 

widening geinlet gap m iiisimmnm 

ac ross the' c om u i x. ( )! all undeigiadu ue 
lull -tinu studeiiis enrolled in a degiee 
piogram. b> pen eni are men. and 
S-l pen ent an* women. I oi pait-time 
students, the gender gap is xxidei. 

-II pen ’em an- men. and 5‘J percent are 
xxonien. “ I hew p.itieins call In- 
explained to sonic extent h\ the la. t that 
lie. irk no pen eul ol tlu- oldei stude nt*, 
w ho tend to Mmix pai l tunc- u .■ 
xx , .nun." Vlain.!!- > iid. 

l iiiolliiUMit oi liist xe.ii suuleni 
women oxei tin* com*e ol .i dc*c ade 
c oiiimued lo grow in neailx all c negoiies 
ol iiistitulioi is. di< »x. mg a ' p-. i< eul n it i«usi 
horn SI to SI pen enlace pmni' ai 
lour xe.u UMiuuiom. .i i w I .« 1 peneni 
i ik lease- liotn SS lo si. pen ent at 
t vx c s x c ’ . ! I IlMiUinoii' hi .ill raws. l he 
peieeutaee «>l women m Ingliei 
education is shghtlx higher than ihc’ii 
numbeu in the’ gi*neial population, 
xxheie thev lepiewni M percent 

Grades Still Very Important 

Colleges and uinx el sities lepoiled 
some intrusting tieiul-. in admission 
polu ic-s ind enmllmeni 

“1 >espilc slilciel it s' a li X l c lx about 
i c '1 lege entiatic e ex mu in [he - admis'iou 
process. directors ot admission sax that 
high school guides are still die most 
impoitani l.utor in du- selection « >! a 
lieshm in * lass." said kenee ( lein.iiid. 
dliVc loi ol the .\S( . 

■\i all It an X-. u msiihiticns ih it do 
not luxe open idinission policies, tlu 
lollo'.mg pineniiges lepresc-nt (In 
dm i ten's ol .ulmissii >n xxho neued 
\ a i km's c i n ei 1 1 is - e i x imp<'!'.i!ii ■ *. h* >o| 
a. Increment pen cut: lest scums 

b»p>ne!ii ie< •immeiidalidin 1 s \\ i. ent. 



es-ax I J pc n dii. iiitc-i x n-xx • pen ent; 
e\ti i cinrictiiai aittxines i percent. 

In .iddition. Swwihny .SM/ru.' rexeals 
t ll M li'lll Xc-ai college's ale’ I e«. C'lx mg. Oil 
axeiage. do peicem more applvations 
(hail ihex did a dec ade ago “1 amihes 
tppe u t< > he doing moie shopping 
auuunl m the scan h lot llu hesi 
1 1 1 Mil' i il aid package, and because of 
. «>mpc tm«m loi admission at tin* mosi 
sc’le. nxe iiistHutiuiis,' said Ciein.md. 

! he pen village <>| accepted applicants 
xx hu emoiled as fii si- xcar siiulents ai 
loin xcai insiiuuunis elec liiied sigmfu anik 

\ 

1 



The Annual Survey 
of Colleges includes 
questions about 
academic and degree 
offerings at institutions , 
: enrollment trends , 

admission and 
placement policies, 
campus life, 

| and financial aid. 



ox cl tile cOlU'sc* ol the' clc’i ade*. down 

P percent ai public institutions (from 
So pen ent to lb pc-ici-nt:. and doxxn 
I - pen ent Irum IT* to bS pcneni i at 
pnxate uisiuiitions 

Regional Enrollment Figures 

Shilling demographic patterns 
jepivsennng i movement aw.ix liom the 
mdmuia! Noitheast and low, ud the 1 
Souili and Soudiwc'st arc- ivtlec ted in 
n c em undei giaduate emolhiient ligmes 
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At four-year 
institutions, $4 percent 
of first-year students 
graduate within five 
years; at two-year 
institutions, 49 percent 
of first-year students 
graduate v/ithin 
three years . 



and in trends in enrollment over the 
past decade. 

For example. New England saw 
an increase of h.3 percent in overall 
undergraduate enrollment from 1WS4 to 
HW5 (including a 3()N percent increase 
in enrollment for two-year institutions, 
but a slight decline of 2 percent 
tor tour-vcar institutions). Mowcvcr. 



institutions m the South reported an 
increase of 31 portent in ovciall 
enrollment (including a 4X p<TCcnr 
increase in two-year institutions). In the 
Southwest, enrollment increased In 
13 percent overall (including a 21 percent 
increase at two-war lnstitunonsi. 
Institutions m the Middle States 
(Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey. New 
York. Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
1 ).C.) reported a slight undergraduate 
enrollment decline o\ciall -less than a 
percentage point — despite an increase ot 
percent in two-year institutions. 

In .ill regions of the country, first- 
year-student enrollment was smaller 
than a decade age), but institutions m the 
South registered the smallest decline— 
less than 2 percent. In comparison, 
lirst-year-studont enrollment was down 
by 15 percent in New England and by 
nearly 23 percent in the West. 

“Freshman enrollment trends appear 
to follow owrall population growth in 
the various regions of the country." said 
Aslanian. “Also many students will ‘stop 
out’ early in their college lives, and then 
eventually return as older students and 
re-enter college at the sophomore level 
and beyond." 
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Minority Enrollment, Degree-seeking Freshmen 
1984 and 1995 




Source: Annual Survey of Colleges Summary Statistics / 995-96 and 1 996-97. ©I 997 by College Entrance Examination Board 
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STUDENT SUCCESS 



Miguel Madera: 

Making the MOST of His Education 

Social Activist Builds on Research Opportunity 

Special Submission to Hispanic Outlook 



T , > iguel Madera says he grew* 

j ^ ' !•' up "anti-social” and “wouldn't 

i.. . talk to people." do day, as a 

sociology major at William Paterson 
(N.J.) College (WPC) and as a 
representative of MOST (Minority 
Opportunities through School 
Transformation), he is doing more than 
his share of talking, learning, and 
networking. Madera is an active 
participant both on campus and in his 
northern New Jersey community. 

The change didn’t happen overnight. 
One major turning point came when he 
re-entered WPC in 1994, after a six-year 
absence. Like many students who return 
to school older and wiser, Madera went 
back to college with renewed ambition, 
the desire to make the most of his 
education, and a goal of some day 
working in the field of criminal justice. 

Madera had already faced a lot of 
life’s challenges at a young age. He 
became a father at age 16, worked nearly 
80 hours a week at Falls View restaurant 
in Paterson, N.J., while still attending 
high school, and had three children hv 
the time he was P>. After a series of 
restaurant jobs, a business partnership, 
and two years of running his own 
odd-job and maintenance business. 
Madera says he was really burnt out. 

"It was time for me to shift niv whole 
life around, and that’s when I decided to 
go back to school." lie said. 

because of an incident involving a 
family member, Madera developed a 
strong interest in the topic of violence 
against women and rape and even 
considered a career as a police officer. 
Upon re-entering WPC’, Madera sought 
the help of his academic counselor, l)r. 
Mary Pat Baumgartner, a sociology 



professor at WPC' who has become Ins 
"mentor and friend,” as well as an 
instructor of many of his sociology 
courses. When Madera told Baumgartner 
that he wanted to write a book about 
"violence against women: dare and 
acquaintance rape,” she introduced him 
to Dr. Charley Flint, another 
sociology professor at WPC who serves 
as MOST coordinator, and Flint 
recommended that Madera be part of 
the fellowship program. 

WPC' is one of 15 colleges in the 
country that participates in MOST, a 
nationwide program funded by the Ford 
Foundation and administered through 
the Washington-based American 
Sociological Association. The program 
enables students to spend an intensive six 
weeks of study during the summer at a 
Ph.D. -granting university to develop 
their research and methodology skills. 



Becoming a MOST' representative 
proved to be an ideal opportunity for 
Madera, who was eager to investigate 
attitudes and beliefs about violence 
against women. Last summer Madera 
attended the University of Nebraska m 
Lincoln, where he studied statistics, 
research, and methods of analyzing data. 
There, he says, he met "a lot of 
wonderful, interesting people,” including 
some of the "leading authorities in 
sociology,” and learned how to carry out 
a research project that meets both 
federal standards and those of the 
American Sociological Association. 

Madera is now pieparing a questionnaire 
on date and acquaintance rape that will 
be distributed to 500 graduate and 
undergraduate college students ar the 
WPC' campus. In August 1997, Madera 
will join other MOST students from 
across the nation at the annual conference 
of the American Sociological Association 



“It was time for me to shift 
my whole life around , and 
that’s v/hen I decided to go 
back to school '.** 

Miguel Madera 
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mi C anada, where he will formally 
preset u his findings. 

One of the goals of tiie MOST 
program is to eneourage minority 
students to attend graduate school. 
Madera, who was horn in Puerto Run 
and i.mic to New Jersey at age one. 
has ahe.uly decided that lie would like 
to pursue his edueation by getting a 
masters degree and PlidX in 
sociology. " E\ entually." he says. “1 want 
to beeome an attorney and wo»*k in the 
prosecutor's office." 

Madera has taken on leadership roles 
in tiie campus community. He is the fust 
Hispanic American president of the 
Sociology (dub. the treasurer of the 
MOST club, and a participant m other 
campus organizations and fundraising 
activities. 1 ie has been a guest speaker 
before the state’s Intensive Supervision 
Parole Officers on the subject of 
\iolciuc against women and has 
represented the student viewpoint m a 
sensitivits workshop tor \\ PC's campus 
polu e department. 

In his hometown of Paterson. 
Madera has lound time despite a 
uowded schedule to help troubled 
souths who come from broken homes 
and need a mentor. 1 Ie has been an 
assistant football coach, a Big Brother, 
and a fundraiser for the Paterson Police 
Alh.leik 1 cague. 

Madera u edits Ins wife. Nancy Ann. 
who works as an accountant, as being “a 
good inspiration" in encouraging him to 
go h.u k to college and \\ itli helping him 
raise lib three ehildien from an earlier 
relationship. I (is “ultimate goal,” lie says, 
is to make his children proud of linn. 
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“ 1 lies aie p.sing for tuition .is they 
go through school to keep their post- college 
debt level loss'." In order to balance work 
and school, most students take lighter 
course loads per semester, usually from 
nine to 12 hours. These students 
consequently take longer to graduate 
but do so without huge loans staring 
them in the face. 

Edens has another piece of advice 
tor saving money: " lake some basic 
courses at a community college, and 
then transfei the liouis." Edens sees that 
as a major trend among students at 
UTF.P’s campus. 

The huge cost of college might make 
these suggestions seem a bit trivial, but 
they are time-rested and can make a 
difference m the long run. As (Taro says, 
”[ would ratiier sacrifice now because I 
know there w ill be a payofl later." 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 



Campus Crime and Campus Crime Reporting 

Stronger Reporting Biil Introduced in Congress 

hv I ucs Pinto Alicea 



\ bill rcxemlv introduced 
m C'ongress would strengthen 
■ ’ ilit* requirements >r reporting 

college crimes .nul give ilk* public more 
access t" information about crimes 
committed on campuses 

I be legislation, called, the Accuracy m 
Campus Crime Reporting Act. would 
amend a |M l >u law requiring colleges that 
receive federal student aid to publish 
annual reports on campus crime and 
descriptions of their safety policies and 
programs. The 1‘)‘Jti law also requires th it 
colleges nuke these reports .iv.nlable to 
facility, staff, and students. 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Educacion. the law “was intended to 
encourage postsecondary institutions to put 
more emphasis on campus safely and on 
crime prevention services and programs’* 
Hut critics say that the l^‘>‘ 1 law is not 
worded strongly enough, that main 
colleges underreport crimes, count them 
m a haphazard manner, or simple don’t 
comply with the law . I he General 
Accounting OfTue 1 CAO 1 . the research 
arm of Congress, wrote in a March 
report til* 1 : the U.S. Department of 
Education was aKo at fault; the GAO said 
that the department should have provided 
the schools with more technical assist. uue 
and had been la\ m enforcement. 

"Too main people are victimized In 
the svsum we haw now." said D.miel 
Carter, vice purulent of Secuntv on 
C'ampus, ,t watchdog organization in King 
of Prussia. | > a. Caiter s.ivs rli.it the 
1 )epartnient of f’.dikation "has hardlv been 
vigilant” and that the i urrem law has 
“maioi loopholes.” 

David A. 1 ong nu'v kei. die assistant 
seiietuv for po- t\ec ond.u \ >. dmannn it 
tlu* edtii atmn dtpanmeni. u know lodged, 
m a letter responding to the GAO lepoii 
that the “stalistual lepumug requirement s 
have received much attention" and that 
noi enough importance has been pl.n c d 
on all that the lollegos have done in 
developing c rmicqiev ention md h'ouiiv 
edik all* *n pmgi .mis 



“Preparation of their reports has 
required main institutions to confront 
and respond, for the first time to these 
critical issues m a comprehensive maimer.” 
i onganecker said. 

In a telephone mteiview. I onganecker 
said his office is working oil wavs to 
improve the technical assistance pmvidcd 
to campuses so that thev can better 
comply with the law. 

“We will lead with a enrol and follow 
with a sink on this,” 1 onganecker said. 

A receiu department of education 
report. Campio GVnm .md Suitnty a/ 
/:'i/rr. tirien /fMim/icm. 
however, backs some ot die critics’ e lamis. 
the repo r t found that in PD3. 13 per. cm 
of colleges faded to publish annual seem \l\ 
reports md that 1 (► peuem did not me the 
definitions of crimes prescribed bv the law 
CM those that did leport crime statistics, 
the study showed that the rate of violent 
crimes was Co tor every I no. nun student- 
m l‘JV4 and that propertv crimes affected 
T3 7 students out ofeverv Imh.miki 

Hut critics sav those numbers are 
hardly complete tlu* statistics many 
schools provide include crimes commuted 
only on the campus and not to students 
living off- campus and include onlv crimes 
reported to campus police, not to lot al 
police or to other college officials. 

The report was based on i survev o! 
more than I.Siin colleges ranging liom 
publn resemh universities to proprtetarv 
trade schooU About ‘>3 penvnt of the 
schools surveyed responded. I he wirvev 
sought statistics on crimes commuted on 
the campuses and information on awareness 
program* and sedintv measures stub as 
escort services, limited access to residence 
h dis and .n ideum buildings dining mghis 
it id weekends, loot md bkVcle puiob. 
enieigeiuy phone. s\ stems, .md nnpioved 
he.htuu: t cmipluucevv is best among laige 
iiistituuons and loin veal colleges. the 
studv found. 

I hr new leuniauon v.oukt in.ieisc 
die- t v pc*s of ciun.s (hit colleges hum 
u pon alld would .*.!V'- the public ic c e.s in 
c ampus disc iphnai v pn >. c edme- mvolv me 

3 i 



crimes and to d.ulv crime logs kept by 
college police. 1 he* names ot students 
at c used of crimes also would be* public m 
most c ases 

Opponents of tin* proposed legislation 
argue that opening up campus hearings to 
the public might deter students from 
lepoitmg crimes and that colleges are 
designed to help students to resolve problems 
and issues within the college environment. 

t pi. Allison Ydies of the University of 
Texas at id I*. iso iU'ILP- Police 
Department said she has mixed feelings 
about opening up college disciplinary 
bearings to the public' because she knows 
students are often hesitant about icporting 
crimes, panic ularly sexual assault. U ] 'HP is 
a 1 lisp.unc Serving Institution: of the 
I 3.4‘H i students on the c ampus. # o percent 
are i hspamc. 

bveryone has a light to know ‘ what 
is occurring on a c ampus, “but people arc 
alivadv leluctam to repen t c runes.” Valles 
said. "1 bey fear being identified, or thev 
tear retaliation. 

Supporteis of tile legislation sav that it 
will help students and their families know 
which schools deal aggressively with 
campus crime rather tlian living to cover 
it up. 

Mark Goodman is executive duector 
oi the Student Press I aw Center, a 
\\ islimgton-b.ised organization that 
piovides legal advice to c oHcgc* journalists, 
including assistance in getting access to 
.impth crime inform ition. I le said that it* 
the legislation wc*re to pass. “h would 
make a dramatic difference h gives people 
.motliei tend to prc*ii*d themselves." 

Goodman snd that colleges often deal 
with so intis ci lines m secietive disc iplm.uy 
In* u mgs Mthei ih.m m the citiiiin.il jimne 
sv stein, vv hen mtoi illation is usuallv public. 

At colleges .md imivcisjtics auoss the 
nation, students are at risk because schools 
aie hiding major felonies, me hiding rape 
and assault, behind the doors of secret 
. ampus i cun is “ N.ud ( ioodman “It's such .i 

, i'lifinH i ■ I i'ii i ' .lyi <V 
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INNOVATIONS 



From Military Fort to Visionary Oasis 

New University at Monterey Bay 

by Pal Hcmsoji 



jj k . s p lnc on the book in 
I the college bookstore reads 
JL Ihutsfoniuitioii. h is not a new 
age self-help manual for V>< is parents 
with college-age children, but die title 
of the college catalogue. Throughout 
that catalog. black and white 
photographs of soldiers being trained for 
five wars dating from through 

IWl are juxtaposed with colorful shots 
of academic and social life on 
California's newest college campus. 



In its second year with a student 
body of 1200. double that of year one. 
California State University at Monterev 
Bay (CSUMB) is not oniy changing the 
surface appearance of the 13oo acres of 
the former militate base on which it 
stands, but implementing an innovative 
philosophy of preparing students for 
the future. 



Some early students remember the 
conversion visccrallv. Kathryn Jones, 
who lived at Fort Ord during her 
elementary school years and calls herself 



a “military brat.” said die could almost 
feel the ghosts of depaiced mihtars as 
she walked past bo.irded-up barracks eu 
route to class, crossed campus bridges 
over trenches, and sat in half-renovated 
classroom buildings listening to bulldozers 
outside doing landscaping and creating 
parking lots on what was once an 
artillery range. She's thankful that the 
pioneer stage is over. 

A campus-wide beautification effort. 
“ 1 he Windows Project ” placed close to 
70 colorful 4\h-font canvas paintings 
over boarded* up windows on buildings 
around campus. Judy Swart/, a scnioi art 
major, reports that in its first semester, 
this “for college credit” art project began 
w ith pictures honoring the military, then 
expanded to include images honoring 
others w ho lived at one time on the Fort 
Ord grounds: familv members, Indians, 
and even animals. 

This university has available more 
on-camptis housing than does any other 
campus in the vast C'SU sysrem. Six tv- five 



pen cut of students and 73 pen cm ol 
f.Kiiln and stall live within the borders 
ol the lormer fort ( )rd. In addition to 
an unending supply of converted barracks 
upd.-*ed mihtaiA family housing offers 
residence communities of two- ami three- 
bedroom apartments and condominiums 
at rates f.u less expensive than those m 
the surrounding communities, which 
include some of tile highest-priced real 
estate in ( aliform. i. 

Retired from 34 years m the U.S. 
Armv.Yue Piesident for Admimsiration 
1 lank Hendrickson is now in Jiaigc of 
operations and leconsti iu non of campus 
buildings. He was I on ( >rd\ garrison 
director from S3 until 'So. when the 
base was closed. 

“All we've done is change the 
method and the c ontcni." he s.ud:*‘ihis is 
still a c c*nter for cduc ation. 

“ I iic minute I knew Fort ( ^rd was 
being slnu clown and heard it was to 
become a university. 1 couldn't think of 
a better thing to be doing with 



CSUMB’s curriculum 
has three graduation 
requirements that make 
it unique in preparing 
students for the future: 
demonstrated facility in a 
foreign language, at least 
one unpaid semester of 
work in the community, and 
demonstrated competencies 
in eight specific 
computer skills . 
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taxpayers' money. For years we taught 
soldiers how to defend themselves, to 
survive. ..and now well tram some 
young people to thrive m the dlst 
century and become the leaders of the 
future m an economic, iiihural. and 

business sense.*' 

The student population of C'SUMB 
is the second most diverse m the Cal 
State system, after C/SU-1 os Angeles. 
Only 47 percent of the Spring 
student population is white, a mirror of 
the diverse state it serves. 1 i\e percent of 
students self-report as 1 hspamc; T> percent, 
as Mexican American. During the first 
two waves of faculty luring, (o percent 
of faculty were people of color. This w 
down to slightly over 5r> percent m the 
third year, with the addition of several 
new disciplines. 

Several stclLu Hispanic l.icultv 
members include Amalia Mesa- Baines, a 
MacArthur Foundation fellow and 
artist, with a spcualtv of defining a 
Clm.mo and Latino aesthetic m the 
United Srates and Latin America: l ms 
Valdez. Obie Aw trd- winning founder of 
La Teatro Campesino. the theatei of the 
United Farmworkers, and writer 
director of rlie films X<v/ Sun. /.«; 
liiuulnk. a nd I'hi O.sv Kui 

CSUMB is in a unique position to 
serve not only the entire state but the 
4d percent 1 hspamc population of the 
three counties surrounding the campus 
(San Benito. Monterey, and Santa On/'. 
It attracts first-generation college 



students. 'Flu children of farmworkers 
and service workers m the local tourism 
industry come to this new campus 
because it's close to home, and thev 
become role models for their families 

A Student’s Perspective 

C'vnthia Fernandez was one of more 
than an students w ho e-mailed a response 
to the authors request for comments on 
the highlights and drawbacks of being a 
1 hspamc Uhicano student at C'SUMB. 

"First of all. my parents are very 
proud of me. I am the first and onlv 
nnijer* from my family to come ro a 
C'SU. Everyone looks up to me. from 
little brothers and cousins to my old 
relatives. [ am the oldest of three and the 
only girl. Mv parents at first were a litrle 
uneasy about me moving our of my 
home at 17 and fresh out of high school. 
Fhey understood that sooner or later it 
was going to happen, and if u was not to 
go to school. l.i r er on 1 had to ger 
married T'hey’d rather see me get a 
career r!* m start a family. 

"Ibis is mv second war here at 
C'SUMB. I have been here since this 
campus opened its doors ro students. \ 
love it here. I like the armosphere. 
lot anon, and my independence. 1 want 
to become a bilingual elementary 
tc.u her in the town where I am from. 
Watsonville. Watsonville needs a lot of 
teachers that grew up there to become 
positive role models for the children. 
Fhe\ frankly don't see ver\ much raza 



er Unless v/e arm 
students with 
technological skills 
and advocate that 
access to technology 
he available to all 
com muniiies — n at just 
the privileged— v/e 
will create a techno- 
peasant generation.” 

Cecrfis Burdaga. 
executive assistant. 

Office of the President 



[diversity) having important influence in 
rheir lives." 

Fernandez continues. "1 want kids to 
feel there is a lot more than joining a 
gang and getting m trouble. They can 
accomplish anything they dream about 
and succeed in life. Educating them in 
becoming educated themselves is one 
of my ultimate goals in becoming a 
teacher. C'SUMB offers the training and 
preparation I need in becoming a 
teacher. Fliey have an excellent liberal 
studies program, i bis campus is unique 
because of tin number of C'hicano 
students and facuitw" 

Other students overu he.iiiingly cited 
small class size, the low studenr-tcachcr 
latio, and personal attention from faculty 
as key highlights of then experience at 
C'SUMB Many liked the requirement 
to creaa a capstone project or marketable 
prodtier as a graduation obligation. 
Drawbacks included the need for more 
financial aid. better supports such as 
EOF. the lack of a promised child care 
center, and the isolation of the i.wnpus 
itself from social u m ines in the 
surrounding i ommiinity for those students 
dependent on public transportation 
(which N free to students) 



f/ 











Language, Technology, Service 

CSUMB's curriculum has three 
graduate requirements that make it 
unique in preparing students tor the 
future: demonstrated facility in a foreign 
language, at least one unpaid semester of 
work m the community, and demonstrated 
competencies in eight specific computer 
skills. All classes combine some aspect of 
collaborative learning in their coursework 
so that srudents practice the teamwork 
that will he required m the complex 
workplace of the future. 

Tin* language requirement comes 
from a commitment to imiltieulturalism 
and a bmui global perspective, a 
requirement embraced so that students 
can see beyond the narrower interests of 
their own country and cultural values. 
Monterey is known as a language capital 
of the world. More foreign language 
instruction is taught there than in any 
other region on earth. All students, to 
graduate, are required to take three 
semesters tit* a foreign language (sign 
language is included as an option), or 



"/ am the first and 
jn Iv 'muter* from m\r 



family to come to 
a CSU , Everyone looks 
up to /Tie, from little 
brothers and cousins tv 
my old relatives.” 

Cynthia Fernandez, 
sophomore* 

CSU- Monterey Bay 




“assess” out of this requirement by 
passing a strict oral and written exam. 
The university's language requirement 
is unique in the country, not gist 
in ( California. 

“An educated person for the 21st 
century has to be one who adapts and 
communicates globally." suited Cecilia 
Bureiaga. executive assistant in the 
Office of the President. “We are 
preparing a globally skilled workforce, 
and the 21st century demands 
strong language backgrounds to develop 
those competencies.’* 

Bureiaga abo articulated the thinking 
behind the Cecil tools requirement: “We 
had a commitment to technology woven 
into the 1)NA of this campus from its 
embryonic stages.” she reports. “Unless 
we arm students with technological skills 
and advocate that access to technology he 
available to .ill communities —not just 
the privileged — we will create a techno- 
peasant generation." 

CSUMB's vision demands that the 
university invest in preparation for the 
future through integrated and experimental 
use of technologies as icsoimes. i.iialvsls 
for learning, and providers o! increased 
access and ennehed-quahty learning. All 
students are required to have computers 
and are provided with e-mail, 
Many professors communicate with 
students, post announcements, and 
collect assignments over the campus 



server. Computers and monitors are in 
every room on campus, including the 
dining commons, to enable the campus 
population access to each other and to 
the Internet. 

Pxecimve Vice President Steven 
Amsii. one of the founding planners, 
reports on steps CSUMB took to 
prepare itself to meet the needs of “ticl.il 
wave 2on(»: the baby boomlets" now m 
the country's elementary and middle 
schools win will soon become the most 
dcmograplncally diverse i ollege-eligiblc 
population in history. CSUMB’s mission 
statement was derived through input 
from leaders in 3uu organizations as to 
what they needed from a public university. 
Consequently that mission emphasizes 
investment in technology and increased 
access to tcchnologv. especially in poor 
rural areas. 

"We teach students not only to use 
technology for themselves but to master 
it and become tutors and advocates of 
access to technology for communities 
that don't have it. ' says Arvisu. “We have 
students on oui campus who were 
puking strawberries two \e.irs ,igo. and 
they've mastered the Internet and are 
now tutors m local elementary schools 
teaching their brothers and sisters." 

Anoilui gr.idiuiion icquircmcui is «i 
minimum of one semester spent in 
“service learning." full-time work m the 
< omnuimt\ Central to the mission 






statement is that the identity of the 
university will be framed by 
substantive commitment to a multilingual, 
multicultural intellectual community 
distinguished b\ partnerships with 
existing institutions, both public and 
private. (4SUM15 torses inoperative 
agreements with local organizations that 
enable students, tacultv. and stall to cross 
institutional boundaries lor mno\ati\e 
instruction, broadlv defined scholarlv 
and creative acti\ it\. and cooidmated 
communits sen ic e. 

! )enise Turlev a 4i*-\ear-old returning 
student, found her sen ice-learning 
experiences to be the highlight ol her 
work at C 'SUM If As part of her 
4 f M)-hour praetkum. she tutoicd non- 
b’nglish-speaking students at Seaside 
! iigh Sehool. deliveied meals on w heels 
to homebound senior citizens, and is 
now doing social woik case management 
at a local hospital. 

College President Peter Smith is 
often quoted as saving that at this stage. 
C SLfMH is stili a work m pmgiess. 

"Wc\e be'en trvmg to build a bn \ civ 
while we're Tiding it. and writing the 
manual on how to voiisiriut it at the 
same time.” 

As we near the end of this millennium, 
with the speed ot change and ti.uislei u| 
mtornuiion c|uadiuphng in a dec.ide, 
the onk picdu table element is 1 1 »c* 



certainty of more change, for those who 
seek stahilitv and structure, a college 
suc h as C'.SUMli might not be the plac e. 
It promises instead the challenges of 
creating order out of a c ertain amount 
of chaos, ol mastering the tools ol 
change m an ineliisi\e multicultural 
environment, and of learning the skills 
that will he demanded of iin as c itizens 
and co-eieators of the future. 




Indian Ri\ rr Ounimmily Tollogc 

Ft 1 . 1 . -I I M K Pkofkssok 
Dkntai, Scmcnck 

Fort Pierce, Florida D D S or D M D and State of 
FL Denial license required Primary responsibilities 
include teaching a variety of subjects related to 
dental hygiene and assisting, and performing 
clinical procedures on patients as necessary 
Applicants must contact (561) 462-4806 to receive 
job description and employment application 
Applicants will be considered unlil Ihe position is 
filled An EEO/ ADA/Drug-Free Workplace 
Employer 
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competitive environment that schools look 
at any means that thev can to he appealing 
to students and to their parents, I hey want 
to maintain the school's image.” 

“The schools are afraid of losing 
enrollment and endowments," said darter, 
adding that he expects lawmakers in 
Congress will take up the legislation as 
they revamp the Higher hducanon Act 
later this year. 

I lie education departments report 
showed that public four-year institutions, 
those with campus housing, and larger 
institutions were more likeiv to report 
occurrences ot both violent (murder, 
forcible sex oiTense. robbeiy, or aggravated 
assault) and property crimes than were 
smaller institutions and those without 
campus housing. In 1994. 7X percent of 
public four-year institutions reported 
violent crimes and N4 percent reported 
property crimes. Public four-year institutions 
reprcM nted 2n percent of the respondents 
in the survey. 

T he report also indicated that a large 
percentage ol public two-year colleges said 
they experienced violent and property 
crimes. Twenty-nine percent of them 
reported violent crimes m 1994 while 
(>4 pen. cut reported property crimes, 
including burglary and motor -vehicle 
theft. These schools represented 23 percent 
of the respondents. Latino students are 
concentrated in these types of institutions; 
according to the American ( 'ouncil on 
P.ducation. percent of Latino students 
were enrolled at two-\ear colleges in 1994. 
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West and South Prepare Diverse Faculty 



By Ken Pc/von 



Spnnish /.s ///)* first inngunge, </;/</ / 
know nnd Imre lived flic Mcxiion 
Americnn auditions, history, end similes. 
Beenuse of my hnckgrouml, I u\h mode to 
feel tlmt college wns not option for me. 
My goo I now is to heroine a college 
professor. I heliere tlmt os n professor, I 
con provide support to students who, like 
nn\ Imre been socialized to heliere tlmt 
college is not the plncc for them. I wont to 
show how ocodemio con he o plncc to 
expose it ijust ice nnd acute so- ini .tml 
politico! clmngc . I Imre teen lucky tlmt I 
Imre hod people who Imre pushed me, 
supported me, nnd hnrr hod high 
expectations for me. Bemuse of\ I '/('///: 
nnd my mentors nt Washington Stole 
l ' nirersity nnd Chico Stnte, I Imre been 
given n new chnnce, nnd one doy I will 
rench my drenm of becoming n professor. 

— Maria (’haw/. Doctoral Scholar 
Washington State Universirv 



" For many institutions 
in the West, there is a 
dose link between 
quality education and 
faculty diversi iy >} 

Dr. Kon Rcpion, 

Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 



ana ( haw/ is one of 1 
f minority scholars partk ipafing 
m the Compact lor Faculty 
Diveisityk Doctoral Scholars Program. 

I he si ho la is attend (ill uniwrsiues in 
.V) states m the north, south and west. 
Three regional higher education boards— ■ 
the Southern Regional Lducation 
Board (SR LB), the Western Interstate 
Commission lor Higher Lducation 
(Wit ‘I I!-), and the New hnglam! Board 
of I lighei ['.duration (NF-BML) — share 
a common mission: diwrsitymg the 
f.u ultv m colleges and i.mwi sines 
thiough a t omprehensiw p.u kage of 
academic and monetar*. support to help 
graduate students ot eolur aspire to 
careers as te.u lung facility. 

I he Compacts plan others far more 
than the “check and a handshake" 
approach taken by traditional fellowship 
programs. Lach scholar is guaranteed 
live years of financial support and a 



uiiiiiniMliriil h\ the host at.idemu 
department to provide an orientation 
to the depai tnient’s guidelines and 
expeditions for dot total students, 
along with quality, menioimg. 
professional development opportunities, 
and activities designed to hone classioom 
ie,u lung skills. 

U.S. si.it ist us mdu ate th.it I iisp.nms. 
while lomprMiig B 1 peu eiu of the 
population, make up onl\ d.N percent ol 
students enrolled m graduate schools, 
leceive 2.7 percent ot the doitoral 
degrees awarded. and hold 2 ! penent ol 
the lull-time faculty positions m higher 
education. Clearlv iluse gaps must he 
closed il states are to effectiwh address 
the nation’s changing demographics. 

Helping Students 
Become Professors 

A unique component of the 
Compact tor Tacultv Diversity is us 
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“I believe that mentors 
and advisors are an 
integral part of a 
graduate student's 
educational experience. 
Mentors care about 
their students and 
provide them with the 
tools to succeed /’ 

Elizabeth Escamilla, 
W1CHE Doctoral Scholar, 
University of Idaho 



annual institute oil Teaching and 
Mentoring. attended by scholars and 
their faculty mentors from all three 
regions. Students participate m workshops 
ranging from “Surviving Ciraduate 
School** to “Negotiating Your First 
Facultv Position.’* Faculty mentors 
attend workshops that promote excellence 
ill mentoring and help them develop 
supportive environments that are more 
conducive to the success of minority 
students. The institute provides both 
scholars and mentors with the opportunity 
to develop a national uetwoik of 
support as well as an appreciation of 
good mentoring practices. 

Elizabeth kscamilla. a WK’HE. 
Doctoral Scholar at the University of 
Idaho, says. “I believe that mentors and 
advisors are . u integral part of a 
graduate student’s education.il experience. 

I have been so fortunate to have had the 
guidance of such wonderful faculty 
members. Mentors and advisors — good 
ones — help their students tinoiigli the 
educational process. .it both peisonal and 
professional levels. Mentors i uv about 
their students and provide them with 
the tools Ur slice cod." 

As regional organizations closelv tied 
to their states and institutions. SRFB 
and Wlt'IU: have siu i essfully foiged 
collaborative [partnerships of states, state 

'J ’1 III si* \ M i I > l II I * I * U 



higher educational agencies, university 
administraiors.aiid academic departments 
to provide a systemic appioacli to the 
problem of minority faculty underrepre- 
sentation. One such partnership involves 
minority scholars in New Mexico who 
are provided with support b\ the New 
Mcxko C !omniission on I iigher F.ducatioii. 

New Mexico’s 
Unique Approach 

In the New Mexico program, 
doctoral scholars attend oui-ol -state- 
universities with a requirement to return 
to a state institution for employment 
once they have completed their Pii.D. 
Among the 15 states m the WICHE 
region. New Mexico is unique in 
providing state-based support to uu lease 
the number of ethnic minority faculty 
in state institutions. Neyv Mexico 
scholars, yvho are among the 15 Hispanic 
dot inral scholars in iheWU’HI: region, 
attend the annual institute and take pan 
in networking activities with other 
scholars from all tlnee regions of the 
Compact lor Faculty Diversity. 

One New Mexico scholar explains. 
“1 lie Compact has helped me enormously, 
mostly by giving me the feeling that at 
least someone <ares about yyli.u l am 
doing in graduate school and about 
my success. The institute is always a 
revitalizing point in the year, a time 
yvlien I feel part of a community and a 
purpose and yy lien ! am reminded yyhy ! 
came to graduate school m the first place." 

South Winning Battle 

After aggressively promoting the 
program in its I 5-state southern region, 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) is the closest o! me three 
Compact members to achieving a level 
of long-term, self-sustaining support 
SREB states become partueis syitli their 
institutions to pioyide a system ot 
support for scholars 

Dr. Ansley Abraham, Director of the 
SREB Doctoral Scholars Program, 
attributes the success of tins cooperative 
elfort to "the willingness of some states 
to address the critical need 'or faculty of 




color mi their campuses. States are 
motivated, in parr, by a desire to remain 
competitive m the global marketplace, 
and to do tins, they must be inclusive of 
all people making up the region." 

Since 1‘kSd, the Hispanic population 
in the southeastern state's has gmyvn by 
“S percent. State governments need 
yyays to assist this dynamic segment of 
society to reach educational parity, ami 
tiie Doctoral Scholars Progi.mi addresses 
:his issue. Cuivenrly. ni'ie Hispanic 
doctoral scholars at eight universities m 
liye states participate m the SREB 
program in fields ranging from education 
to mathematics, chemistry, engineering, 
history. English, and psyc hology. 

Surviving the Chill 

Although the political climate for 
diversity programs has chilled in several 
states, program directors in the SREB 
andWK'l IF. regions remain enthusiastic 
about the groyvth of their programs. Dr. 
Ken Pepion. duector of the V. 1C ’HE 
Doctoral Scholars Program, states. 
“I hspanics are the largest and fastest- 
groyying group in the yyestern region. 
Ma.iv of our liistitunons recognize the 
need to prepare students to face the 
realities ot the demographic changes yve 
are undergoing. 1 hey feel that students 
need to be exposed to faculty of color. 



“States are motivated , 
in pari , by a desire to 
remain competitive in 
the global marketplace, 
anc! to do this they must 
he inclusive of all people 
making up the region/* 

Dr. Ansley Abraham, 
Southern Regional 
Education Board 






and without the diversity of ideas and 
scholarship they bring, universities are 
not offering a quality experience. 
Consequently, for many institutions m 
the West, there is a close link between 
quality education and faculty diversity." 

With attrition rates at the doctoral 
level approaching 50 percent, the Compact 
boasts a remarkable level ol success with 
its scholars. Since its inception, only four 
scholars have dropped out before 
completing their academic programs. 
Abraham and iVpion believe that careful 
recruitment of outstanding scholars of 
color, committed faculty mentors, and 
the partnerships they have developed 
with states, institutions, and academic 
departments have made the difference 
for their scholars. 

Because the faculty of our nation's 
campuses remain S7 percent white, a 
situation that has not changed for nearly 
15 years, the innovative approaches of 
SREB. WICHE, and NEB! IE might 
make it possible for the next generation 
of faculty to better reflect the diversity 
of our society. 

This featui e o.pai .d$ on a Febiua- •. i / . 
1997. HO article entitled "Faculty 
Relationships: Warming up the Welcome 



New Mexico Doctoral Students 



Mat' Ne*v Fnc. ana’s EKeibi-’ Pro^iams 

MriKing He.sdvva.' 

f : or more information about the 
Doctoral Scholars Program, contact the 
Compact affiliate in your region: 

Western Interstate Commission tor 
1 Iigher Education (WICI llj 

Member states: Alaska. Arizona, 
California. Colorado, Hawaii. Idaho, 
Montana. Nevada, New Mexico. North 
I )akota, Oregon. South Dakota. Utah. 
Washington, and Wyoming 
Phone: OuJM 54 I -05 1 2 



New England Board of Ehghei 
Education 

Member stales: ConnecUi ut. Maine, 
Massaclnisetts. New I lampshire. Rhode 
Island, and Vermont 

Phone: fM7) 557-'>(,2u 



Since i 98®, the 
Hispanic population in 
the southeastern states 
has grov/n by 78 percent 



Southern Regional Education Board 
iSREB) 

Member states: Al.ihama. Arkansas, 
[Honda. (leorgia, Kentucky. I ouisiaiia. 
Maryland. Mississippi. North Carolina. 
Oklahoma. South Carolina. Tennessee. 
Texas. Virginia, and West Virginia 
Phone: ( 4< M • N75-02 ! 1 



UNIV FRSIT Y Ol 

WISCONSIN 

M A D I S O N 

Associate Registrar 

I hi* I'mciMsilv ot \*/is( nnsiii-Ma<lis(»o invites 
.t| tplu alums lot 'Vss'ii i, iir Ri'uisii.u, loi .1 
compile position dost option (oiiI.kI Donald 
Wermers, 1 JO Peterson Bldg., 7 ">() University 
Ave., Madison, Wl 53706; phone 60»/262-.J%4; 
FAX 60R/262-6002; 

email: don .wermers^.' mail. admin.wisc .edu. 

A|ipli( alums musl In* ic< eivod 1 a |ul\ 1 "> WT 

l \\ ■ \ i.it fist if) Is , III I Ifil.l! ( h >f V if f til )ll\ 

■\lttinuh\(' A( In in t'mfilou-r. 
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SCIENCE 



Five Hispanic Ph.D.s in SFSU Biology Department 

The Highly Accomplished Concentration 

hy I hit : 



oben Ramirez was born in 
('aliforma bm grew up on .1 l.irm 
A V. in Mo\uo where he was taken 
out of school at the age of 14 b\ ho 
lather to do tai m labor. I le returned to 
the I'm ted States at the age of iS u> 
work his way through the ediKMticm.il 
system. Now 41, he is Hr. Ranine/, a 
molecular biologist studying genetics, 
one ol* live Hispanic Miemists m the 
biology department or San Iiaiuw o 
Stare Univeisity (SI MR. 

Ihspamcs have made gains m 
representation as college and umxerMix 
teachers m recenr years, but sciem <“ 
departments in general have been slow 
to retlecr siieii changes. Some apologists 
argue that there are not enough reads 
candidates Iron) which to choose. 
Others suggest that too few Hispanic 
stiic! uts are attracted to tile physic al and 
biological sciences, so they .ire not in the 
pipeline leading to advanced degrees. 



San lr.ins.isi ’ Siaie l’imeisii\ 
ignored such rheiorii and configured its 
biohigv dep.n tinetii to uulude no fewer 
than tlie live I lispanu professors now at 
hind, two of whom are women. 

In doing so. die univeisits showed Hs 
i lispanu students that role models exist, 
not i usi here and ihoic. hut as a range o! 
visible, distinguished scientists at then 
own si hm 4 . And the\ exist m the 
discipline ol bioiogv. wheie the iv has 
traditionallv been a dcirth ol minorux 
prolessors and rescan hcis. 

I he fixe 1 lispanu members o! the 
biology depaiimcm at San haiuiMO 
State repiesent the highest and most 
ace omplished i oik enu.uion ol I lispanu 
scientists m the emiio 24 campus 
('aliforma State L’lmersiu Swciu.i'an 
n be a comudeiu'e that the nunibei ol 
I lispame and Mexu an Amei u an students 
pursuing sdeiue degree's at SI SIR has 
more than doubled since IV'P‘ 



1 he dep.uimem.il rosUi ol Hispanic 
IMi.D.s .md then aie.is ol specialization 
i Ik tildes; Neo Mai line/, associate 
professor, ecology: assistant professor 
1 etii la Marquez -Magana. genetics, the 
atorenu ntioned assistant professor 
Robert Ramirez, microbial physiology; 
assist. uu prolessor Joe Reyes, human 
phssiologx; and Carmen Domingo, 
who will begin teaching in the fall. 
Ramirez and Marquez-Magana are up 
for promotion. 

I Inee of the five professors are past 
recipients ol the prized National Science 
boundaiion Postdoctoral fellowship. or 
winch onlv hi are awarded nationally 
each xeai. Marquez- Magana was 
recently awarded a Soon.nno NSI : 
Career Achievement Award, like all 
stic cessful scientists, the live have 
published extensively and are icspectcd 
in their fields. Their department chairperson. 
Dr. John Maleriuck. is enthusiastic. 




.they represent the 

highest and most 
accomplished 
concentration of 
Hispanic scientists 
in the entire 
23-campus 
California State 
University System. 
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“Many minorities don’t 
believe they can get 
over the wall , and they’re 
afraid to find out — 
that’s the hardest thing 
to get over. , 
the uncertainty.” 

Dr. Joe Reyes, 
assistant professor, 

SFSU 



“It's import.uu that our faculty relict t 
the diversity of our student body,” he 
emphasizes. “Not only are these scientists 
exceptional mentors, reflectin'; to these 
students what is possible for then 
futures, but they are also the cream of 
the crop m their fields, bringing with 
them cutting-edge research” 

SFSU spokesperson Merrik Hush says 
that the biologists are using new 
teaching styles that “reflect their own 
educational experiences” and that they 
focus on “demystifying the culture of 
science as a difficult, elitist, often 
isolating discipline.” Hush savs too that 
they emphasize inter-faculty teamwork, 
student collaboration, early hands-on 
research, and better access to faculrv and 
educational sources. 

Marquez-Magana. whose SSun.iinu 
award is supporting research and new 
teaching programs at S1SU. agrees 
with Hush. 

“Traditionally educators ha\e unnec- 
essarily m\ stifled science. As a mentor. I 
want to enable students to reach then 
full potential bv empowering them to 
participate in their own learning within 
a collaborative environment.” 

“Institutionally .” Marcjucv-M igana 
continues, “minority cultures have not 
been represented m science. ThevYe 
been tunneled mto labor, assemble; field 




work, and the support-service industry. 
To change this, the idea that science is a 
\iahle career for underrepresented 
minorities has to become part ot the 
cultural fabric. Unfortunately, we still 
have a long wav to go” 

Marcjuez.-M.‘gaiia was hired by SFSU 
m 1‘J‘M. She says she was c hallenged be 
many of the same cultural and institutional 
barriers facing today’s first-generation 
minority students and women, such as 
language, racial stereotvpes. socio-economic 
disadvantages, and wx discrimination 
Hv hasing Marcpiez-Magana and her 
colleagues serve as role models and 
mentors to underrepresented students, 
SFSU hopes to he more effective m 
helping those students through the often 
daunting educ ational scstem. 

Professors Ramirez and Martinez 
were hired in \') l >2 and I ')')(> respectively. 
In addition to NSF post-doctoral 
fellow ships. Ramirez. Martinez, and 
Marc|uez -Magana are also distinguished 
Ford Fellowship recipients with sterling 
1 1 seatv h reputation-*. 

Ramirez reflects, * ( hie reason 
lea*, hmg diversity is mipmtant is because 
there's a different perspective brought 
mto dec isjon-makmg at an academic 
level The tone we take toward students 
and tile policies we put in place that 
atlc't t them are deiei mined In f.u nlt\ 



Ramirez recalls that lie worked hard 
and was determined to succeed, but that 
success m his academic career came as 
the direct result of guidance and 
encouragement received 'bun mentors 
and role models. "When you’re a 
minority in the sciences." In* stresses, 
“you don’t see many others around, and 
\ou fee! very isolated. It was reinforcing 
to see others like mvself who were 
successful. lt\ an atTinnation ” 

1 )r. Neo Martinez holds the concurrent 
position ot associate research scientist at 
tin* Romberg Tiburon C ‘enter for 
kn\ iroiiiucnt.il Studies. NFSU’s off-site 
research and pohev center for estuarine, 
marine, and environmental sciem e on 
the San f ranc isco Hay. As i youngster, 
lie also worked on a farm that raised 
cows and horses. I lis lather was a 
physics profeswir. 

“ The most important part to getting 
through school," he says, "is hiving a 
good conmuinitv around von and 
people to reinforce having a life 
instead of being a drone’* Marline/ finds 
it astonishing that ni.mv academic 
departments still don’t have am 
nnnontv professors, and he adds, “ [ hose 
who can most c'tlecuvc'lv teach undcr- 
leprcscnted students ire people who 
look like the \ do II there aren’t am. .1 
huge statement is hemg streamed at 
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Dr. Magana discusses a new research project with undergraduate minority honors students working 
in her lab. 



students; ‘If you arc not of tins cuhm >1 
descent, you're not going to make it 
if you don’t look like me. you won't 
make it.*" 

Dr. Joe Reyes recently joined the 
biology department to teach and study 
learning and memory, and sensory 
processing in the brain. He sees the “old-boy 
network" beginning to break down. 

“Many minorities don’t believe they 
i an get over the wall, and they Ye afraid 
ro find out — that's the hardest thing to 
get over, the uncertainty" 

The newest hire is Dr. Carmen 
Domingo. As a graduate indent at UC- 
Berkclcy, Domingo was mentored by 
colleague Marqucz-Magana in a 



The number of 

Hispanic and 
Mexican-American 
students pursuing 
science degrees 
at SFSU has 
mare than doubled 
since 1992. 



networking group. “Scientists of Color." 
begun by Marquez -Magana when she 
herself was a student at UCB. Domingo 
stands as an example that such networking 
efforts pay off. 

In addition to teaching and doing 
research work, the Hispanic biologists 
serve as mentors and or administrators 
in SfSU’s ambitious lS-program 
“Unified Blau" to enhame and support 
science education for underrepresented 
minorities and disadvantaged students 
from kindergarten to the Ph.l ). Icscl. 
The program acts to help attract and 
support the increasing number of 
I’ pan it and Mexican American 
students entering the sciences ! he 



scientists are visible role models and 
mentors for SFSU s Minority Access to 
Research Careers (MARC), which is an 
honors science program for traditionally 
un der represc 1 1 ta ted stude n t s . 

Dr. James C. Kelley, dean of tin* 
College of Science and Engineering, 
sums up SFSU's position: “The new 
faculty in biology demonstrate the 
importance of building a critical mass 
of. in tins case. Latino and Latina faculty 
who can identify - and attract others to 
the facuhv. Their presence is immensely 
significant to Latino students both as 
role models and as mentors. As the 
Latino population in California schools 



increases, it is critical to attKKt these 
students into ca.-ers in science and 
engineering, and with, the help of these 
new members or the facultv. we will." 
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TRENDS 



Planning for the Next Millennium 

Futurist Predicts Massive Change in Academia 



ugustine P. (I.illego. ihaiuellor 
of i he S»m Diego Community 
College District, ti 10 sixth 
largest in the ft urn try. wants to he 
prepared for the 21st Century. After 
conversations with the five-member 
district hoard c »f trustees, (Jallego took 
an important step toward that prepared- 
ness hy initiating a series of annual 
disrrktwide planning sessions. 

The second such session, held dm 
past winter tit a hotel in the cuv’s tourist 
district, drew several hundred faculty and 
administrators from the districts colleges 
and offices for a full day of interaction, 
reflection, and brainstorming. 

Chill ego opened the meeting b\ 
declaring its purposes: “We lu\e come 
together to develop a vision tor the 
future” and “to get to know one .mother.” 

The keynoter for the event, 
futurist Edward IX Barlow, described for 
W) thought-provoking iiiinutes his 
vision of what a community college 
must he m the next century, how 
education wd! he conducted, and what 
it will take to stay competitive, all of 
vital imeicst to a system that is already 
serving I on, non students. 

Seven thousand people are employed 
hy the San Diego District, which spans 
three campuses (Mesa. City. and 
Miramar), sis- continuing education 
centers, and nearly .Son small sites 
throughout San Diego, among them 
nursing homes, apartment complexes, 
churches, and storefronts. A system this 
large encompasses a broad range of 
viewpoints and experiences. 

After Barlow's opening presentation 
one designed to persuade the atidiem e 
to think beyond its experience— the 



University of Notre I >ame graduate 
moderated a panel discussion that 
elaborated on his remarks. 

Panelist ami veteran Trustee Evonne 
Schulze stated, “Mr. Barlow's most 
enlightening and frightening comments 
showed that the United States ranks 
much too low globally m meeting the 
future needs of our students ami our 
businesses. In C California, unfortunately, 
we are going backwards because of 
things like Proposition IS? (considered 
discriminatory against Mexican Americans). 
Proposition 2<i0 (bans affirmative 
action), and the governor's negative 
political posturing.” 

Pei haps the biggest stir that Barlow- 
caused centered on his criticism of 
the length of time ir takes to change 
a curriculum. 

“What will you do when an cmplnwr 
calls on briuay morning in search of a 
program to begin retraining his employees 
the following Monday?” he asked. 

This led to his prediction that 
colleges will soon employ “portfolio 



professors, which is a uroup of 
instructors brought together to fill a 
specific need, then disbanded.” 

The futurist made many more 
predictions guaranteed ro pujue the 
interest and perhaps raise the anxiety of 
faculty and administrators. His intriguing 
remarks included: 

l ><> percent of what you need to know 
to make your business successful is 
outside your industry. 

■ Educators can't assume that what 
worked yesterday will work tomorrow. 
■’ Education is headed for major paradigm 
shifts — probably H) times the M/e and 
scope of change that it has already 
experienced in the past several years. 

• The future success of education depends 
on its abilitv to partner with others. 

’ By 2012,70 cents of every tax dollar 
will go just ro pay the interest on the 
national debt. 

By 2012. half of America will be 
self-employed. 



“Education is headed for 
major paradigm shifts— 
probably 1 0 times the 
size and scope of change 
that you have already 
experienced in the past 
several years ” 

Edward D. Barlow 
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Augustine P. Gallego, chancellor of the 
San Diego Community College District 



* EQM (emotional quality management) 
li as beeome more important than 
TQM (total quality management), 
o Those who will do well are those 
who will continuously look ahead and 
keep themselves in a "zone of discomfort." 
(Never be satisfied.) 

With the morning presentation and 
panel as catalyst, the afternoon breakout 
sessions were used for brainstorming. 
Specific recommendations resulted, 
among them: 



"Air. Barlow's most 
enlightening and 
frightening comments 
showed that the United 
States ranks much 
too iow giobaiiy in 
meeting the future needs 
of our students and 
our businesses 

Evonne Schulze, 

Trustee, 

San Diego Community 
College District 



© Promote the marketability and value 
ol associate's degree v 

® Establish one curriculum committee 
for the entire district. Currently each 
campus has its own. 

* Streamline the curriculum-making 
process. 

* Adopt a onc-coursc-a-month program, 
similar to private universities, for 
students who have trouble performing 
well within the 1 2-uniis-per-semester 
curriculum. 

o Establish a faculty support center. 

o Develop more consumer-friendly 
systems, such as streamlined student 
registration. 

<? Increase partnerships with the business 
community. 

o ] )cvclop more effective communications 
flow districtwide. 

o Increase Internet access for students 
and faculty. 

» Invest more in technological hardware 
for faculty. 

a Increase global awareness among 
students and employees and develop 
more international programs. 



Everyone who spoke embraced the 
EQM (emotional quality management) 
philosophy, which gives top priority to 
minimizing stress in the workplace. 
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Maria Nieto Senour, Board President of the 
San Diego Community College District 



Among the questions left unanswered is 
how one might minimize stress without 
slipping into a dangerous /one of comfort. 

At the close of the event. Chancellor 
(iallego said lie was pleased by what had 
transpired and encouraged by the display 
of enthusiasm and commitment. Hoard 
President Maria Nieto Senour echoed 
Gallegos comments, adding that the 
board of trustees “has a responsibility to 
see that there is a tangible outcome from 
this meeting." 
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Moreno Battles Stereotypes.. 

and Wins 



K z^ings C 'oil cue assistant professor 
Rachel Moreno. Ph.l).. is a lung 
k^yvav. both physicallx and 
emotionally, from her home in Arizona 
Snow and the brutally cold winter of 
Wilkes Barre. Pa., located in the 
northeastern part of the state, are a new 
experience for her. Being the only 
full-time faculty member of color on 
this Catholic college campus of 2. non 
students, Moreno is breaking new 
ground personally and professional!}. 

But breaking new ground is 
something she has done all of her life 
This remarkably strong-willed woman 
doesn't let anyone or anything stand in 
the way of her pursuing her dreams. 
From the lime she was a young girl 
growing up in Arizona. Rachel Moreno 
has respected her elders and her peers 
but has also managed to achieve goils 
that many said were not possible. 

“The stereotype of the Latina woman 
is that she gets married and has babies 



right alter she graduates from high 
school, but that stereotype is slowK 
changing." said Moreno. "When 1 
graduated from high school m it 

was shocking that I was going to college. 

I could count on two hands the number 
ot l.atmas who were going on to college, 
and I graduated horn an iimer-cil\ school." 

But Moreno went much farther than 
obtaining a hacliclois degree m home 
economics education from the Umcersiix 
of Arizona. She holds teaching certificates 
in secondary education and vocational 
education: she earned an honorary 
lit h tor ol humane letters from Arizona 
State 1’imcrsii}. a master's degree m tin’ 
foundations of education from the 
Unixersitv of Arizona, and a doctorate in 
educational le.oiei ship Irom Northern 
Arizona University. Moreno was also 
nationally recognized as Arizona leather 
of the Year. leaching is not ltist her job: 
it is her life. 



Moreno has recently brought her 
teaching talents to King's College, as an 
assistant profcssoi of education and the 
director ol the college's Second, ir} 
Student ‘Teaching program. King's 
College was founded m by the 

Congregation of I loly Cross a> an all-male 
school. In the IXCOs, King’s began 
admitting women and noyv has an even 
lanon ot male .md female students. Ot 
the 2j » in full- and part-time students 
enrolled, approximately l 1 mi are students 
yvho are not the traditionally typical 
European Americans. 

While Moreno's edueation.il background 
might not he unique among college 
professors across the nmmrv.it is a rant} 
among women ot her ancestry. 

Rachel Moreno yyjs raised by 
Mexican grandparents in Arizona. Like 
most people born to that culture, respect 
of family and elders yy.is instilled in her 
from birth. Girls yvere taught at a very 



The only full-time 
faculty member 
of color... 

Moreno is breaking 
new ground personally 
and professionally. 
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SEARCH REOPENED 
Art Hisforian/Printmaker 

! The School of Communication and Fine Arts at New 
» Mexico Highlands University is seeking applications 
; for the position of Assistant/Associate Professor 
! {tenure-track) to begin Fall 1997 semester 
Responsibilities: Duties include teaching the full 
' range of art history courses, teaching the art 
{ appreciation course in the core curriculum, . 

maintaining the slide library, teaching studio closses in 
; printmaking. Qualifications: Terminal degree, 

: Doctorate or MFA. required. Record of successful 
university leeching preferred. The successful candidate 
i must have the academic training and experience to 
* teach a Full range of art history classes, the ort 
i appreciation course m the core curriculum, the classes 
in the studio area of printmaking, and to maintain the 
slide library Salary Range: S3Q.000 to $36,000. 

: Application Deadline: Applications must be 
: postmarked by June 30, 1997. Applications: The 
; initiol application file will consist of a letter of intent 
■ current resume, names, addresses ond telephone 
; numbers of three (3) references, copy of transcripts 
! and twenty (20) slides of recent work with self* 

; addressed stamped envelope. Application should be 
; sent to. Mr. David Lnbdell, Chairperson af Search and 
Screen Committee, Department of Communication Gnd 
Find Arts, New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico 87701 For disabled access ar 
: services, call (505) 454-3238; or TDD (505) 454- 
' 3003 

New Mexico Highlands University 

AA/EEO Employer 



Summer ‘97 

* Upcoming Issues 

HI SPAN ICS 

IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
June 27 ih * Ad deadline June 10th 

SPORTS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
July lllh • Ad deadline June 24th 



PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 
MINORITY STUDENTS 
| August Xth • Ad deadline July 22nd 



BACK TO SCli(X)L ... 

STATUS OF MINORITY ADMISSIONS jj 
JN COLLEGES 
September 5lh • Ad deadline 
August 19th 



/Moreno wanted to 
discover why Latina 
women were not 

C O ? 7'T ^ £ $ r p cr r 

~ted?es at Northern 
Arizona University. 



young age never to go against the 
family's wishes. 

“! wanted to attend Northern 
Arizona University m l‘Ko alter 1 
graduated from high school. I didn't go 
because of my grandfather. 1 le told use a 
‘good little Mexican girl doesn't leave 
home unless you are getting married.* so 
1 stayed home.” she remembers. 

But going against her grandparent's 
wishes was exactly what Moreno had to 
do later in life to puisne her dreams. 

“When I was an adult. I had the 
opportunity to go to Northern Anzona 
University, and when I got there, f was 
verv disillusioned. I here was no one in 
the college eonnminitv that I could find 
that 1 could speak Spanish with. 1 
suffered a lot of discrimination there 
The institution, at that time, wasn’t 
prepared culturally for students like me." 
she said. 

kins hlelong pm wilt of higher 
education was the subject of Moreno's 
dissertation tor her doctorate, and mik <* 
tinned into a pieseniaiion that she made 
recently at Kings. "A Descriptive 
Analysis ol Win 1 hspanu freshman 
Wi’iiun leave Notthein Arizona 
University “ dealt \yidi an mteiestmg 
phenomenon that Moreno encountered 
as a student at Noitliem Anzmia: theie 
yyere very few female upperciass 



students. She wanted to discover why 
this (..idle of I.atma women yvas not 
completing its studies at Northern 
Arizona University. 

“I wanted to share yvidi anyone yvlio 
wanted to listen Innv commuted I am ro 
the retention of students of color. The 
fallacy is that they don't persist because 
they get pregnant. I yvanted to find out 
that information, as yvel! as yyliy I 
persisted yvhen others didn't." she said. 

Her research blossomed into a 
colorful presentation yvitli costume 
native to her heritage, worn to shoyv 
yvho she is and from yy here she has 
come. The students yylio came to listen 
to her talk yvere pressured to attend, 
perhaps, because of the opportunity to 
receive classroom credits; they stayed 
because she yvas interesting, and fun. 

“I really enjoyed it. She yvas much 
different than I thought. 1 had the 
opportunity to find out yvhat it's like to 
be a woman struggling to change 
society," said one student. 

Over Spring Break. Moreno invited 
several students to join her on a return 
trip to Arizona, with an educational stop 
in Mexico. While there, the students yvill 
sleep m homes of Moreno’s friends and 
relatives, and learn more about the 
Mexican culture. 
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j OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON 

Confessions from the Capital 

by Ines Pinto Alicea 



E.d. Note: Late last year, 
HOs talented Washington 
correspondent, Ines Alicea f 
moved to Texas. While she will no longer be 
writing our Washington column, Ines will be 
writing feature articles in upcoming issues 
of Hispanic Outlook. 

After nearly three wars of writing 
Outlook on Washington. I am saddened to 
announce th this column will be my hist. 

I want to me u to s.iy goodbye .uni flunk 
you to the re.ulei' who f.mlifullv followed 
it and shared their input and to those who 
gave dteir time and expertise no that l 
could produce it mi a regular basis. 

Many fellow writers tell me they are 
.mured that I was able to crank out a 
column every two week' about how 
event' and issues in Washington affect 
Ihspaniis. [ found, however, that everv 
two weeks wasn't enough; I probabK 
could have written a column evor\ da\. 

Hie mainstream media virtually neglei t 
the issues of I atinos m higher eduiarion. 

lodi\ more publications are interested 
in how education issues affect 1 atinos than 




Ines Pmto-Alicea 



wb.en 1 started this column in l‘W4. I hat 
heartens me. I hope the trend will 
continue. Interest by mainstream media 
might help us combat the high rate of high 
school dropout' among Latinos. The 
media's interest can generate and maintain 
the attention needed from politicians, 
from community leaders, and from other 
educatorN.and perhaps reverse some of our 
dismal education statistics. 

On reflection, the past three years were 
busy, challenging, frustrating, and tun. 1 
had been a working join nalist for nearly a 
decade when i took on rlus column, but I 
learned a great deal from the experience. 

It was a challenge rinding a voice, tone, 
and style. In tile end. 1 opted for subtletv; 
my opinions, however strongly held, 
would not, I decided, tome .u ross as 
blaring. Not being an educator myself. I 
didn't feel comfortable being jtulgnuni.il 
about the education comnumiiv. Suue 
moving from Washington. I've become a 
teacher mvself. .*l 11 Paso ( nmmiiirtv 
( 'ollego. and I understand firsthand some 
of the challenges fated hv educators. 

I mm my journalist's pei'pev me. the 
column could be frustrating because news 
is no observer of .i w liters deadlines. I his 
is pariKularh true when the heat is Congress. 

I aw makers often tike months mulling 
over legislation. I he p.u e is dic idhilly 
slow. 1 I iev abo take a lot of iccesses.W hi!e 
tnv assignment w.is to follow Congress. 1 
tame to know that Congress o not the 
onlv relevam source of poluv in 
Washington, hut one of' mam. bven with 
all the sources. though, it was often a delicate 
balancing at t to determine vvhnh 
proposals would acmalh hetome law and 
V'hkh would he haielv new svvoi thv weeks 
later when the miga/me was published 

I )on*i get me vv long. 1 min >vi d vv i mug 
this inliinin iinmeusiU. ! mtei viewed 
maiiv lnteiesUng pnojde who ue doing 
iinp« ii t.i; ii things tot the I anno » ommuiutv 
I vvoikeil vv uli some gilti. d editiM’s. While ! 
had prior * ont.u (s tluough mv vvmk as.au 
4-diu atioii poll* v ail.ilv st Ini die M e s k in 
Nmciuan I egil I )eft ikc and ldiu.uion.il 
I mill, mv Im of ioiii.k is muliiplkd 



through my work with the ( ha look. I hose 
contact' often clarified difficult issues and 
legislation or gave me the “inside 'coop'* 
that 1 could share with my readers 

I interviewed av many Latino experts 
as I could for each column, and fell it 
important to do so. The I anno community 
offers so much to this country, yet 
l atino voices aic rarely heard in the 
news media. When I couldn't find a 
Latino expert to interview. I 'candied for 
people who deeply caied about the 
t ommumiy \ progress 

On a moie personal level, the column 
was fun because it allowed me to work 
from home and wauh my little daughter 
grow into a lovely young girl. It also gave 
her .in opportunity to learn more about 
what Ik i mother does. Mavbe someday 
vou will read her lolumns. 

Meat. while, I look forward to 
inniribuiing teaiuu* .mule' u> Outlook 
and to meeting more o! the wonderful 
people who strive da ilv to imp- rove the 
lives of all I atinos in this coiinirv. 
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CONFERENCES 



Latino Issues Spark Candor, Energy, and Ideas 

Educational Testing Service Explores Diversity 



by Fnincinc Englcr 



f { his is not good (lino lor 

V v l-j 

L.irmos. TIk* more they 
. 6 . grow in number*. the 
more thev gel behind." said Richard 
Valencia, '‘peaking at Ediuation.il Iestmi* 
Service’s Invitational Conference on 
Latino Education Issues. 

Valencia, an associate professor ot 
educational psychology at the University 
of Texas at Austin, said that the fast 
growth of the Latino population will 
“dramatically impact the configuration 
of America’s educational system for 
decades to come." In I' WO, he said. 
Latinos in the U.S. numbered moie than 
22 million; by 2n5u they are expected to 
numbet ‘Ju million, or about a quarter of 
the U.S. population. 

Valencia further explained that 
Latinos are not onl\ one of the fastest 
growing ethnic groups m the United 
Slates, but one ot the poorest, with 
about one in four Misp.mics and more 
than one in three 1 hsp.imc youths living 
m poverty. 

I ..uints educational auainmenl levels 
are improving, but remain lower than 
those of non -l atinos. Most of the public 
schools attended by i atinos. he explained, 
are in segregated inner cities and often 
have fewer resources, fewer support 
services, and poorer qualitv of instruction, 
lie predicted that it conditions such as 
school segregation and low mk uh\ onoinu 
sf.il ii \ are not addressed. 1 atmo ed> - ition 
w ill i imtinue to sutler. 

“ I his the most insane time m our 
country." he said. As proof, he i ited the 
recent changes m welfare reloim and 
immigration laws and tlie anti-allii mauve 
action policies m C alifornia and m I'exas 



“If things are going to change tor 
Latinos, there must he a top-down, 
bottom-up response from the federal 
government and local schools and parents." 

The dav-long Latino-focused conference 
at w hich Valencia spoke was the first of 
its kind for Educational Testing Service 
fETS’i, which conducted the conference 
at its corporate headquarters m 
Princeton. N.J. ETS is a private, 
nonprofit educational measurement 
institution dedicated to educational 
research but perhaps best known tor 
developing and administering the SATs 
and other test assessments. 

1 he conference was sponsored by 
1 halogo. a l atim staff group at ETS. and 
organized by Mario Ycpcs-Baraya. an 
l IS research scientist. Yepes- Baraya had 
concluded that the ETS staff first needed 
to have a common base of information 
about I anno issues before I TS could 



assume a greater role in improving 
educational opportunities. 

This view is stronglv supported b\ 
ETS president Naiicv C ole, who said 
the conference was an opportunity for 
ETS staff and local community leaders 
to learn about the crirical education 
issues facing latinos in the United 
Staled. , is well .is ail occasion toYellect on 
how h I S could help I atinos gam better 
ac cess to education. 

“E IS is trvmg to giapple with and 
put a focus on the diveisirv issues 
that face us m America." said Cole. “We 
are coiuniuied to increasing access to 
edtu ational oppoi tunitv for all Reaching 
the I anno community, as well as other 
disadvantaged groups, is a critical pan of 
til is effort." 

Conference speaker Richard 1 Hiran. 
an educational psvchologv professor at 
the (Iraduate School of Education. 
University of C ‘ahfonna-Santa Barbara. 



(f ETS is trying to 

grapple with and 
put a focus on the 
diversity issues that 
face us in America , 

Reaching the Latino 
:ommunitv...is a critical 

A 

part of this effort ** 

Nancy Coin, 
president, 

Educational Testing Service 
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‘The majority of the 
nation's teaching force 
is white and becoming 
more so. We can 
anticipate major 
classroom clashes 
in every school." 

Margarita Calderon, left, 
research scientist, 

Johns Hopkins University 



stressed the need to design reading and 
writing strategies that enable children at 
risk to develop critical thinking skills. 
One example cited by Duran required 
a group of Latino elementary school 
children to write their own biographies. 
Using both Spanish and English, the 
children described their lives and those 
of their families. 

"The children's autobiographies brought 
their cultural experiences from the 
outside into the school setting, thus 
placing value on their lives," explained 
Duran. The i hildren became self- directed 
and capable of evaluating their own 
learning, he further noted. They learned 
to think in more complex ways, to edit, 
and to strengthen their work. Their 
autobiographies will soon be published 
on a Website, allowing the students to 
learn about new technology as they 
share their work electronically. 

These kinds ot learning experiences 
are grounded in research theory, said 
Duran, w ho is part of a national network 
ot educators associated w ith the Center 
for Research on Education of Students 
Placed at Risk tCRESPARj at Johns 
1 lopkins UniveisitWC bir gioup believes 
that raising standards of peiTormaiu e for 
I atino students will help them perform 
better. You gauge what the learner can 
do next based on what lie |oi she| can 
alreadv do** 



Another speaker associated with 
('RESPAR was Margarita Calderon, a 
Johns Hopkins University research 
scientist who works in El Paso, lexas. 
Calderon noted that by the turn of 
the century, up to 4n percent of the* 
children in the nation's classrooms will 
he non-white, and the majority. I anno. 
"The majority of the nation's teaching 
force is white and becoming more so. 
We can anticipate major classroom clashes 
m every school." predicted Calderon. 

In Calderons view, there is no excuse 
for schools to c laim ignorance of how to 
address the issues these changes are 




Richard Duran, 

educatiop‘1 psychology professor, 
UC-Santa Barbara 



bringing. "We know what works in 
schools. We have enough proven 
researc h to know vv hat kinds ot 
programs insure success tor latino 
sin tents. Schools | us* .neii t looking lor 
the* answers'* 

She enc oiu.igcd s, hoo! administrators 
and teachers to seel* piotession.i! help 
through centers mu h as ('R I SPAR, 
which has assisted more than Hi schools 
in California. Texas. New Jersey New 
York. Illinois, and lhilmnoie. Currenrlv, 
2uii additional schools have signed on 
with the center. 

In urging sc boob to seek assist. mce. 
Calderon s.ud. " I he entire school 
must he commuted to the pun ess of 
finding ways to improve the quahtv of 
education for latinos, not ttist the 
bilingual or LSI teachers." 

Petty Merchant. .1 piotessor ot 
educational organization and leadership 
at the University ot' Illinois at L'rbana- 
Champaigii and currentlv a visiting 
scholar at I. IS. spoke- at the contereiice 
about the* frustrations ot the te idling 
force* Ac voiding to Menhuit. with the 
median age of tcadicis .»t J,S. mam n| 
these individuals linn ir difficult to 
change their teaching strategies at a time 
when thev might he oulv i lew ve.ii's 
away from ret u emeu t. 

Men ham explained. "W In i. laced 
with growing ntimhei> ««t latino 
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Aida Hurtado, 
social psychology professor, 
UC-Santa Cruz 



students, m.my of whom arc non- 
Hi Irtish -speak int;, the teachers eventually 
become frustrated when thev are 
provided with tew. it anv. resources to 
.iNxist tiiem. Mam become so angry, 
they stop trying to reach their students 
and then, finally, end up ignoring 
them. Student in \ seme lnvome ghosts 
in the classroom." 

Mci chant urged that administrators 
must waul to find a way to work with 
then* I atino students. '* 1 he professional 
stall* must be more pro-active in finding 



resown es to assist them in meeting the 
challenges ot teaching the growing 
1 atino student population/' 

Not only must public schools do a 
belter job ot teaching Latino students, 
but colleges and universities must do a 
bettet job of recruiting and retaining 
Latinos. Ibis \ lew was strongly 
expressed at the L i S eonterenee by Aida 
f-Itirtado. a social psychology professor 
at the University of C Liliforiua-Santa 
Can/, who served recently on the task 
force that studied Latino student 
eligibility and participation at the 
University of California. 

The task force urged the university to 
improve us communication to prospective 
students on such topic's as the value ot a 
college education, the admissions 
process, and financial aid opportunities. 
1 his information, I lurtado explained, 
must include ways of reaching out to the 
families of students, not just the students 
themselves. “Admission counselors must 
take into account the cultural dynamics 
of Latino families. And they must have 
materials available in Spanish." 

The demographies in California are 
changing dramatically, Hurtado noted. 
“Next fall, for the first time, the majoi uv 
of students K-12 in California will be 
non-white, and the majority of those, 
I atino. With these kinds of statistics, 
colleges c annot do business as usual.” 



“If things are going 
to change for Latinos , 
there must be a 
top-down , bottom-up 
response from the 
federal government 
and local schools 
and parents 

Richard Valencia, 
associate professor 
of educational psychology, 
University ofTexas-Austin 
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The Educational Testing Service staff 
members who attended the latino 
Education ( Mnterencc were overwhelmingly 
pleased with the proceedings. “There 
was an excellent balance of high-powered 
speakers and a responsive audience.'* said 
Carol I )wyer. executive director of the 
Education Policy Research Division at 
HIS. Dwyer, who led a panel at the 
conference on latinos and the t’IS 
Equity Research Agenda, added. “I 
saw a lot of energy and ideas for the 
next step." 

The next step to die conference was 
verv much on the mind of Eleanor 
I Ionic 1 , vice-preside nt and corporate 
sec ret a r\ at E. I S. “Not onlv will we 
publish the proceedings fn»ni the 
conference, but we will follow up wall 
several small groups to strategi/c on the 
direction H I S will take on the program 
level to address mans of the issues raised 
m the conterem e " 
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GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Maintaining Equal Access 
to Graduate School 

hx Miriam Kirm 



~jf atinos number more than 22 million. 

I j .ippKiMIU.Ilch 1 ) pciVCIlt of the 

Jl — ^/American popul.inou.lMii ai percent 
of tot.il college enrollment. the\ .ire 
underrepresented m colleges .uni uimeiMricv 
I his is old news, but it hears repeating 
sinee the L.itino popul.uion is expected 
to re.ieh one quarter of Americans 
witliin the next tew decades. 

While high *r numbers of’ l atnnw aie 
entering the ae.ulemu professioiial 
woiKl all tile tune, t hex still nuke up 
only 4 percent of all tull-rime employees, 
and only half of those employees are 
full-time faculty Without 1 lispanie 
professors to act .n role models, it's 
unlikely that large numbers of 1 atinos 
will flock to colleges and universities. 

f he news, of course, is not all bad. 
Government statistics show a big jump 
m doctoral decrees earned b\ minority 
students: over a recent l<i-vear period, 
the number of decrees awarded to 
students of' color jumped f»7 per cent. 



According to Gouncil of Graduate 
Schools research, the situation in higher 
education is changing from what it was 
in the 1 ‘Mis. While d- mand is ste.icK — 
more than one million applications are 
received by graduate schools each year — 
the people applying are somewhat 
different. The numbers of women are 
up. while the percentage of men 
continues to decrease shgluh. I he 
biggest change is the drop-off in the 
numbers of international students. I hat 
gap has been filled by an increase m 
applications from American minorities, 
including Latinos. 

Still, in PPM. no more than 
approximately 44. mm Misp.mics enrolled 
in graduate school. What can be done? 
One of the institutions working hard to 
increase the numbers of Latino and 
other minority students in higher 
education is the Council of Graduate 
Schools (C'GS). 

“Were an organization of many 
institutions, and we provide a way for 



those msiiuiliuiis U> talk to one 
another.'* says Jules 15. I aPidtis. president 
of the council. Established in 1 I , G( iS 
represents ncarK 4nn graduate schools 
in the United States .md several in 
Canada as well. ’I lie U.S. vhooK enroll 
NO percent of all graduate students and 
grant 07 per cent of the doctoral degrees 
.md 7n percent of the master's degrees 
awarded in the country 

Through its meetings, publications, 
and awards. C'GS tries to keep its 
member universities aware of the special 
problems f anno students face. “W ; e 
believe that affirmative action has been 
effective." I aPidiis s.ivs. and he believes 
that universities will continue to encourage 
minority students even if the government 
gives up on the attempt. “We keep this 
issue on the front burner." 

('CIS projects such as the Ronald E. 
McNair Posthaccaiaureatc Achievement 
Program help to mentor students from 
traditionally underrepresented groups so 
that they will succeed m graduate 
school. GGS publications such as the 
Iinhancin^ the Minority Presence in 
Cn uhtdic iztiuauion series attempt to 
inform educators as to how to make the 
graduate school experience more 
rewarding for minority students. 

The Latino Project, supported by 
C'GS and funded by a grant from the 
Lord Foundation, interviewed a wide 
range of I lispame students both during 
and after their graduate sc hool experiences. 
While the sample was too small to be 
statistically significant, valuable anecdotal 
material was gathered. It's likely that the 
experiences of these* scholars are similar 
to those of othei Hispanic students as 
well as to those of many othei people 




: We*re an organization of 
many institutions;, 
and we provide a way 
for those institutions to 
talk to one another / 3 



Jules B. LaPldus, 
president of the 
Council of Graduate Schools 
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who are r he first in their families to seek 
advanced degrees. 

Avoiding to Roheit Ibarra’s report, 
hitiiio i:\paifincs m ( ihuliuiic litluuinon: 
hnphuition> lot ( Ihiny. cv ui though the 
majoritv of interviewees' p.iivnis held 
white-collar jobs and were proud of 
their childrens' accomplishments, “the 
lack ot parental experience in higher 
education was still the biggest problem 
facing Latinos entering graduate 
education." Not having parents m other 
relatives to guide them as to what 
courses they need to take or how to go 
about filling out forms or how to present 
themselves in interviews is an obstacle 
that many students have to overcome. 

Moncv is another hurdle in the path 
of many I atino students, according to 
the report. I heir decisions to attend 
graduate schools are usually based on 
receiving fellowships or other grants. 
Complicating the situation. L.aPidus 
adds, is the fact that most minotity 
students at the graduate level have been 
in education, going to school at night 
while teaching during the day. “(ioing 
to school part time makes it very hard to 
get university money." 

Once in graduate school, many 
Hispanic students are shocked by the 
intense competitiveness among students 
and the need to succeed at all costs 
Intimidated In pmiessors and unsure of 
themselves, they might react by becoming 
defensive or by withdrawing. Moth 
strategies are unproductive. Many of the 
difficulties that the Latino students 
encounter are similar to those faced by 
all graduate students — troublesome 
professors, uncooperative department 
chairs — and some are specifically 
associated with bigotry. 

All of the students interviewed had 
suggestions to make on how to improve 
the situation for Hispanic graduate 
students, first. Iiiic sensitive mentors to 
help students navigate the academic 
terrain. Then, prov ide plenty of money 
finally, students had several recommen- 
dations on changing the atinospheie m 



‘The lack of parental 
experience in higher 
education was still the 
biggest problem facing 
Latinos entering 
graduate education ” 

Robert Ibarra 



academia to make it moie comfortable 
for ! atmos. 

Another project sponsored by the 
C ouncil is SROR Summer Research 
Opportunity Programs. I hese programs 
arc designed to entourage students of’ 
color to pursue doctoral programs by 
identifying potential candidates m 
undergraduate school, encouraging 
them to consider graduate education, 
and then giving them the oppommitv 
to do hands-on research during the 
summertime at another college or 
university. (leorge Sanchez, associate 
professor of history at UC'l.A, is quoted 
in the report, saying. “1. and the other 
faeultv who are committed to this 
venture, know that there are student 
out there who have the potenti.il lor 
graduate school. Often these students 
fall through the cracks. I hese programs 
allow us to think about the sorts of* 
techniques we could use to interest 
more students.'* 

T he goal of the piograin is to change 
minds, both of students and of faculrv, 
about tile ability of students of color to 
be valuable members o| the aiadcinii 
community. “Bringing in students that 
the faculty member lias a chance to 
work with for eight weeks allows them 
the opportuimv to ..dispel a lot of leai 
and misperceptions they might have 
about the performance of these 
students." said (allies Turner, assistant 
dean of the giadtiate division ol LKTA. 

O « r 
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“Some of the faculty have really had 
then* eyes opened." 



Most of these programs are designed 
to bring minority students into the 
academy. Mm is tlu-re loom for all of 
them there? “ I here's a jot of <. oncern 
about the academic job market.” I afidus 
agrees, but he believes that a good deal 
of that worry has been overstated. "*I he 
unemployment rate for Mh.M.s is 
between I and 2 per cent.” More 
universities are hiring part-time faculty, 
but some students are not interested m 
part-time jobs. Most Ph.IXs have never 
gotten jobs at re-earch universities. 

1 aPidtis points out. and a lot of the 
moaning and groaning might be due to 
unrealistic expectations. Ph.l ^ s might be 
thinking m overly narrow tci ms. as well, 
l.aPidus believes. Lor instance, he notes, 
physicists have had a lot of trouble 
finding work lately, but a buiuh of them 
are now working on Wall Street. It turns 
out tiiat "you can model the hchavioi of 
financial markets” just like von <.an 
model molecules. 1 here's no telling 
where a gradmte education can lead. 
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ACE Report through 1995 Shows 
Slowdown in Minority Gains 



E nrollment gains In students < 
color in higher education haw 
slowed i onsidcrahly after sewral 
wars of rapid growth, according to .1 
report released reeentlv by the American 
Council on Education (ACE). Minormcs 
continued to register increases m the 
numbers attending colleges and 
universities and recei\ mg degiees during 
the period covered b\ the report, but 
that period stops at 1‘J‘TS. I he latest 
findings raise concerns about the impact 
ot more recent poh?ual and legal attacks 
on affirmative aetion. 

'I he ACE study The I iiiomh 1 nmuit 
Shinty ttcjii'n on Mtuonln > tu I holm 
Tiiiu\itii'n. reveals that despite steads 
progress, students of color still lag 
significantly behind white students m 
the u'c at which the\ enroll m college. 

Owrall enrollment b\ minorities rose 
by 2.V percent between l*J*>4 and IV : >5 
(the latest year for which siuh data are 
available), after gains of 4d percent 
between and \ l )')4 and _ .l percent 
m l‘W2 Minority students registered 
CK percent increases in the* number of 
associate's degiees earned in l l )WS; 
S.5 percent m bachelor's degrees; 
11.1 percent m master's degrees; and 
C7 percent m first-professional degrees. 
These gains were smailei than those of 
the previous war. 

In addition, while students of color 
made up 22 '• pen cut ol all lorn wai 
undergraduates m T> tl 4. the\ earned 
onl\ 1(» «S perc ent ol all baeealaureates 
conferred that war 

’’The ic»immic\l progress vhown by 
the report m most lespects is cause for 
1 elebiation." said A( 1 President Stanley 
( ). Ihenberry, ' but it also is a sharp 
reminder of just how f.u we haw to go 



to wipe out histoi it mncjuiius m 
c'diic ational oppoiiunit\ and suci ess. 

1 he slowdown in enrollment gams h\ 
minorit\ students could be an earl\ 
warning signal of what might lie ahead 
as we begin to gauge’ the impact of 
c hanges like’ those m ( \ihl< >riua and 
levis that h.i\e limited the ahtht\ of 
institutions to promote di\ei'sit\ 111 die 
student hod\. We m Inghei education 
f.ue .1 substantial challenge il we are to 
iifsiiic that the’se gams .uv not rewisod." 

doth, the L’m\ersit\ c >1 ( ahloima and 
die Cniveisitv of lex. is at Austin 
icienth reported subsiann.il declines m 
the number of I lisp. mu and Atiu ..11 
*\mei lean applu ants ,md ai cepl me es. In 
California, the drop wine's m the* wake 
of the’ decision h\ the hoard ol Regents 
of rhe Uiu\eisit\ of ( ahloima to end 
affirmative action 111 admissions effet ti\c 
this war. as well as the' passage* ot 



Ihopo iiion 2 M ‘* In h xas. c<»l!cg«*s and 
mmeisitu's ha\e been bailed hom 
considering the* r.u c* of applu .mis m the 
admissions process subsequent to a 
t . Milsng T-\ the- A 1 h C.S ( in mi 
( ourt of Appeals 

A law siiit also has been tilc'd in 
federal conn against the l_’ni\ciMt\ of 
Washington seeking to end its alfmuatiw 
ac lion admissions piogiam 

4 he annual AC!* report presents 
national data on high sc hool guduation 
rates, c c'llege participation and emollmcnt. 
and degree attainment, broken down hv 
race and ethnic it\. as well as statistics on 
c*niplo\ment and lenun* i.itc's of i. units 
of color Tor the Inst time*, ibis war's 
repot 1 includes inhumation on owtall 
ediK .iiioiul ait.nnmeni and a sc*ctioii 
that highlights mmwame campus 
programs aimed at uu teasing higher 
education .ulnewment among students 
of c olor. Public alion of the' report was 
suppoited b\ a grant imm 1 lie (\*u ( dla 
I cumdatinii. \’ hu h lias m\c*sted hca\il\ 
si iu c* I'J'/n m pmgiains and si liolaidups 
for students of c oTm "Pudding pannei- 
ships dial pio\ule access u> Inghei 
education is ciiiual to the* success of 
todaCs students.” said Mu had Ihwiis. 
the foundation's education dues lor "We 
reeogm/e di\ersit\ .is .1 ciiuial and 
competitive ad\ image in an uu ’e.isingh 
global m irkeipl.u e tlj.it needs people 
with a \anet\ of skill' md e\pei leiu es " 

High School Completion 

I lispann s and African a \meiuans 
continue to ii.ul whites m the 1 ite at 
whuh the\ ( 1 n t s 1 1 high school, .w dies 
have loi the past two decade' 1 he' 
completion talc' loi I ^ to 2i w u old 
w hu vis S 1 l i p< ii - in in ! ' r m. 
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Changes in Enrollment by Race and Ethnicity: 






1994 to 1995 
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compart'd with Tft/i percent for African 
Americans and 5S.6 percent for 
Hispamcs. The rate tor Hispamcs has 
fluctuated over time. The current rate is 
slightly above those recorded m the 
nud-i‘Cos and two percentage points 
higher than m bur below the l l H>3 

rate of ho. 1 ; percent. 

College Participation 
and Enrollment 

Natmnallv. the number of traditional 
college-age individuaT 'IS- to 24-year- 
old* peaked m T'-s) and then went into 
a b'-vear decline before leveling off 
Much of the decrease w.o due to a drop 
in the number of whites m that age 
cohort. 7 he Hispanic Is- to 24-year-oJd 
population i limbed rapidlv iru reading 
K s2 percent between 1^*3 and 
and bv 31 peuciit since 

Although fewer whites ire enrolled 
m college, their numbers have not 
declined proportionate to their share of 
the population huaiis-e of 'teu.h 
increases in their participation rates 
Enrollment rates for Hispanic s and 
African Americans, on the other ij.it id. 
have fluctuated over time 
t Hher highlights -in hide 
'** (>\ er the two decades tiom \' r ? 
to r*'/5. the proportion of is. n> 
24-\ear-old white high school 
nr k1*i iu - it.rolhn: m - "liege e.-.Ji 



year rose by In percentage points to 
43.1 percent. During the IWu 
Hispamcs have regained ground lost 
earlier: however, their 1W5 p.irncipjoon 
rate of 33.3 percent was nearlv 
identical to the 33.5 percent 
recorded 2n years previous 
c Students of color have made 
significant gams m college enrollment 
over time, hut most were recorded 
prior to 1‘W?. The number of 
minority students enrolled in college 
grew by r>“.“ percent between 1V>4 
and 1W5, and bv 2T2 pen. cm 
since TDu 

'• Hispanio posted the largest one- 
year enrollment gam of 4/* per* err. 

• African American*. lu\e recorded 
the smallest college enrollment ga.m 
ot all ethnic mmoritv groups in 
resent years Since “. the groups 
iol!ege enrollmenr has risen by oiilv 

is 2 peno-m. compared with a 
3 l fo percent increase for Huparus. 
3’ ' 2 percent U >r Asian Amer k aiu. and 
2”* 5 percent tor American Imf-ai!' 

Educational Attainment 

F : or the firg time, the report provides 
statistics on the educational attainment 
of w lutes. Afruan Americans, md 
Hispanus, information that provides 
"important mights rcgirdmg tlu 



ocoiiomu well-being of Amei ic.iiis.*' the 
report states. 

N'atmnaih. the proportion of adults 
ages 25 to 2‘t who had completed 
high school was vimuliv urn hanged m 
l‘/U5 from a decide earhei nearlv 
s“ percent . The data show, however, 
that African Americans .ire Joung the 
gap with whites m term*, of high school 
completion Soli. both Afruan 
Americans and Hispamcs trail far behind 
whites m the rates at whuh t.hev 
complete con cue 

Additional highlights from tins m. . non 
in Jude: 

C’ In l‘J‘^5. 23- to 2^-veat- !.i wim-o 
and African Aim rw am registered 
nearlv identk tl high -ch* >oj , , mipie-i* m 



r.iUs s .4 Pi.rci.iH vs sr. 5 pu*c!.f 
Hispaniis continued to i..g bjfnnd 
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Between 1993 m id 1994, 
Hispanic students 
recorded an 8.2 percent 
gain in associated 
degrees; I &. 7 percent 
in bachelor’s degrees; 

1 1.7 percent in master’s 
degrees ; and S percent in 
first-professional degrees . 



Degrees Conferred 

The reports findings indicate that 
efforts by colleges and universities in the 
late l l JK(k and early 199tis to improve 
access tor and retention of students of 
color have paid olF. Minority students 
gamed in all four academic degree 
categories between 1993 and 1994. The 
increases were smaller, however, than in 
previous years. 

^ Students of color earned 1 6.8 percent 
of all bachelor’s degrees in 1994. 
only 1 .2 percentage points above the 
previous year, compared with the 

2.2 percentage point increase 
between 1992 and 1993. 

,J Hispanic student; recorded an 

8.2 percent gain i:i associate 
degrees; H >. 7 percent in bachelor's 
degrees; 11.7 percent in masters 
degrees; and 3 percent m first- 
p ro fessi o n a 1 d e g re es . 

<- Students of color also continued to 
experience steady growth in 
doctoral degree attainment. I he 
number of doctoral degrees earned 
by these students rose by i3.<> perc ent 
between 1994 and 1993 and by 
67 percent from 19X3 to 1993. 
Hispanics rec orded a gain of 3.6 percent 

5 Students of color at Nation.* 1 
Collegiate Athletic Association 



Division I institutions also posted 
gams in graduation rates between 
1990 and 1993. Graduation rates lew* 
Hispanics rose by 6 percentage 
points, from 40 percent to 46 percent. 

Faculty 

The number of full-time faculty ot 
color increased by 437 percent between 
1 983 and 1993, compared with 6.4 pe rcent 
for w hites. Despite these gains, facultv of 
color remain severely underrepresented, 
accounting for only 12.2 percent ot 
full-time faculty at U.S. colleges and 
universities and 9.2 percent of full 
professors in 1993. 

Approximately 32 percent oJ Hispanic 
faculty served as assistant professors last 
year. IS.* percent were associate 
professors and 17.3 percent full professors. 
Asian Americans posted the largest 
proportion o! any ethnic minority 
faculty group who were lull professors 
in the 1993-96 academic year- 
31.1 percent. 

ACE is the umbrella association of 
the nation’s colleges and mmersjties 
with membership of approximately 
1,60(1 accredited, degree-granting U. S. 
institutions from all sectors of higher 
education and nearlv 2oo national and 



For the first time 5 
the report includes 
information on overall 
educational attainment 
and a section that 
highlights innovative 
campus programs, 
aimed at increasing 
higher education 
achievement among 
students of color. 
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regional higher education associations 
anti organizations. 

Copies of the i'lflraiih Atnnuil Nfiifir* 
Report on Minorities in Higher l -if motion 
are available for $24.93, prepaid, from 
Publications Department M, American 
Council on Education. One Dupont 
Circle, Washington. DC 2oo36. Eor 
additional ordering information, or ro 
pav In cicdit caul, call (2(>2) 939-93X0. 





Ml. San Jacinto College announces the 
following lull-nine lauili> and .ulministiaiise 
openings: 

Certified Ni rse's Assistant/ 
Home Health Aim*: Instrcctor 
(Tenure track) 
doses 7/14/ 97 

Gerontology Instrcctor 

(Tenure track) 
closes 7/14/97 

Associate Dean, Coi nskling 
closes 8/1/97 

Resume will not he accepted in lieu of 
completed district application packet 
I’or more mlormution and an application, 
eom.iet Ml. San Jacinto College, Human 
Resources Department. 1499 N. State 
Street, San Jacinto, CA 92583. 

(909) 4K7-MSJC (67521. ext. INI or II 12. 
Fax (909 1 654-597 1 
Interne! CHRO940M riKje.ee ca ik 
TPf) (909j 6S4-209S 
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Census 2000: 

Hispanic Issues and Answers 

by AcLilyn Hixson 



i' ' T Mie sotting was commodious — 

;■ a paneled lecture hall at the 
- r ' corporate headquarter* of NYNEX 

in midtown Manhattan. The gathering 
included Latino advocates such .is 
Angelo Falcon, president and founder of 
the Institute for Puerto Rican Policy; 
The Honorable Nydia Velazquez, first 
Puerto Rican woman to be elecred to 
the U.S. Congress; and Martha Farnsworth 
Riche. 32nd director of the U.S. Census 
Bureau, the latest in a hue that began 
with Thomas Jefferson. It was a letter 
from Jefferson to George Washington 
that Riche quoted as she opened her 
remarks about the Census 2* mu. 

“Dear George... The official results 
are written in black," said Jefferson, 
submitting the first U. S. Census report. 
“The true results, as far as we know 
them, are written m red." 

“The more things change." added 
Riche, “the more they sta\ the same." 
With that, she acknowledged to an 
audience of 1 Iispanic advocates and the 
press some well-known truths about the 
flaw s of past censuses. 

Current census literature otficialh 
admits a 1 undeivouni of more than 
four million.”.! disproportionate share of 
whom were among the Nations racial 
and ethnic minorities," >a\s ,i new 
brochure. Neither Falcon nor Velazquez 
nor Riche wants that to happen again, 
bin an undcrcount is only one o| the 
concerns raised at the meeting, conducted 
to introduce Census 2<mo to the New 
York region and explore the role of the 
Latino community m that (emus. 

Velazquez's district includes Brooklyn, 
Queens, and lower Manhattan. Her 
remarks were brief and pointed. A 
member of the ( ongressional 1 Iispanic 



Caucus, she said. “We will he meeting 
with the President next week. We will 
be monitoring. We will be watching. 
Bur it is important for you to register in 
the census, especially in light of the fear 
and panic in the Hispanic community 
about immigration." 

The audience broke into loud clapping 
as she announced. “T he Census Bureau 
is not m the business of doing the job lor 
the INS!" Velazquez also endorsed 
sampling, which calls for the census to 
do an actual count on Wi percent of the 
population and use a representative 
sample to count the rest, including 
individuals who might not respond to 
the census or who are difficult to reach. 

“ 1 he Congressional I iispanic Caucus 
supports sampling 1 We need to do 
outreach." said Velazquez. “We would, 
also support that the Census Bureau lure 
a firm that understands the 1 anno 
community. I cannot stresv it more 
strongb to \iui, 



“In the past the allocation of federal 
dollars has not been fan to our 
community Hie allocation of federal 
dollars will he more jeopardized it we 
are undercouuted. And not only the 
allocation of federal dollars but the 
redistru ring process." 

Sampling 

Angelo falcon, whose organization 
had convened the meeting at the request 
of the Census Bureau, cited these issues 
and more. 

"L ! se of the sample is verv controversial, 
bur people are supporting u as a way of 
getting a more accurate count.' n.ikI 
f alcon. R k lie responded at length in 
adding a few analogies about how to 
unpiove the c ensiis. 

“Use of statisiic.il methods won’t 
make a had census bettei. Ii will make a 
good i emus the best." She likened 
starisinal sampling to i clean up Imui 
and said that the methodologv had 
involved the best minds m the cmimrv 



' : y/e hare decided 
view the Cernat- fat 
what it is — -the world*s 
largest direct-moil 
campaign. The fast 
time, we sent out a form 
that locked like the 
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She noted tlut the evidence of c ensus 
undercounrmg came about when .1 call 
went out for all men of draft age/* Three 
percent more men came than we knew 
there were, but 13 percent more Black 
men came than we said there were, and 
five percent more Hispanic men. 

“In 1\D() the Census Bureau was 
overruled by the Senate and Congress 
cm using statistical sampling. At that time 
thev said the sample was too small” 

That criticism has been addressed, ami 
Riche indicated that the current sample 
size has been increased 5o() percent. The 
large numbers provided today tor every 
state and every congressional district are, 
she savs, far more accurate than those ot 
seven years ago. The issue is being 
looked at by 1 committee headed by 
Senator Fred Thompson and is, in her 
words, still “very controversial.” 

Riche is amply qualified to speak on 
population statistics. She is the founder 
of .‘hmrrVjjj Danogriiphws. where she 
served as editor from 1R7‘) to BNn. She 
came to the Census Bureau from the 
Population Reference Bureau, where 
she was director of policy studies. She 
also served as an economist with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and is the 
author of more than 2oo publications, 
papers, and articles. She holds a B. A. 
and M.A, with honors from the 
University of Mic higan, and a Ph.l). m 
literature and linguistics from 
( icorgetown University. 

Congressional Relations 

Lanina Moreno ot the Bureau's 
Congressional Relations staff noted a 
bill in support of sampling has been 
introduced into die I louse of Representatives. 

This will he Moreno's third census, 
and she had high praise for the 
Census Advisory Committee on the 
Hispanic Population. 

“The committee has developed verv 
grarifymgly" said Moreno. “'I hey know 
the Census means dollars to then 
community. The mam issue is eliminating 
the undercoimt ” Whatever dilfeienccs 
thev might expicss within the 




“The Census Bureau 
is not in the business 
of doing; the job for 
the INS! f> 

The Honorable Nydia Velazquez, 
U. S. Congress 

committee meetings, behind closed 
doors, oik c thev come mu of the room, 
she s.tvs. thev speak with one voice. 

One of the committee's concerns is 
the bnglish-only movement that has 
emerged m several areas o! the country. 
“It that wete to pass. we would be 
unable 1 to produce our documents in 
Spanish.” '.nd Moreno. She- noted, too. 
that there arc’ people who don’t want 
the ‘undoes” counted. 1 hese same c ritu s 
believe that the data on education level 
and on the length of the |ourne\ to 
work are not needed. 

Race and Ethnicity 

Moreno said that the desiiiptor 
“1 hspanu ” was just “something that was 
pulled out o 1 a dntionarv that 
“I atimf is preleiied on the* West Coast 
and “1 lisp mil ' on the hast C 'oast “ I he 
( aliens is still h ivmg a lot of disi iisMoii 
about it.* she said, “Inn it w ill he ditlh u It 
to make substitutions at this time” 



However, officials from the Ollice of 
Management and Budget base been 
going around the countrv to get people 
from different regions to talk about 
groups that should he put m the 
multiracial category. There will be a 
period for public comment on the issue, 
and a decision w ill be made by October 
of tins \c-ar. 

As falcon noted. “About the idea ot 
adding categories — for Asian and Native 
Americans there are a bunch of cate- 
gories. Why so few in terms of l atinos? 
And Dominican m ‘Other’? The 
numbers get lost." 

Fear, Outreach, 
and the Undocumented 

Falcon proposed that the Census 
Bureau conduct a campaign to counteract 
the fear and suspicion created by current 
anti-immigration, anu-mmoriry actions, 
and, like Velazquez, called for the use of 
Latino public relations firms, especially 
at the community level, whether hired 
nationally and subcontracted locally or 
hired locally. 

“Are you illegal or aren’t yon?” as a 
potential census question “lias come up 
m the last couple of censuses," said 
Riche, “and the people on the Hill have 
always managed to be.it it back because 
this information could endanger some 
of the respondents ” 

All census materials stress the confi- 
dentiality of the individual answers. 
Riclic noted the oath taken by census 
workers to observe the rules and the 
severe penalties for am violation of 
those rules, among them hefty fines and 
imprisonment. However, mistrust of the 
process exists and was even a problem 
during the very first census. But such 
recent events as the stripping of health 
benefits from aged and disabled 
innmgiMiits-of-long-standing and the 
continuing attacks on affirmative action 
in California and Texas make it loom all 
the larger m l‘W7, 

Census Bureau Regional Director 
Ruhard (Tony; 1 artlnng spoke of 
successful l ( D<) efloris in multi-ethnic 
Paterson, N.J., to t mint the undoc umetited 



through visits to Paterson's soup 
kitchens and shelters. Paterson, a test 
area for Census 2u()u. “has a lot of the 
same difficulties we are going to face in 
New York," s.iid Farthing. 

Taking the Census 

"We haw decided to view the census 
for what it is — the world's largest direct- 
mail campaign.” said RicheTThe last time, 
we sent out a form that looked like the 
SAT test, which didn't make it too im icing" 

Riche says that a New York firm has 
been hired to handle the graphics for 
the census. 

Tlie package will include four pieces. 
First there will he a note that the census 
is coming, followed by the actual census 
form. The third mailing will he either a 
thank you or a reminder 

"We will be mailing in Spanish in 
every community. It's going to he 
expensive, said Riche. "The for** is 
designed for a person, not a machine." A 
machine, however, will be programmed 
to weed out any duplicate returns. 

Census 200(1 will feature many firsts. 
For the first time ever, forms will he in 
public places, and there w ill be a toll-free 
number so that people can respond 
by telephone. 

And. amazingly enough, for the first 
time ever, the Census Bureau will 
collaborate with the U.S. Post Office and 
with local, state, and tribal governments 
to generate accurate, up-to-date mailing 
lists. Tracking down failed respondents is 
infinitely more expensive than mail and 
phone techniques. sa\s Riche, who was 
given two imperatives by Congress 
regarding the year 2‘inn Census: i s 1) Be 
more accurate. il } Spend less money. 

Accessing 

Census Information 

Angelo Falcon expressed some 
concerns about data access and indicated 
that tile report needs to be available in 
various formats. " The Census Bureau 
already made a commitment to provide 
census information via the Internet." 
said Falcon. “But we also know that v.c 



have homes without even a telephone. 
And a \cr\ low percentage ot our 
community organizations e\ cu use e-mail. 

1 In Internet cannot be substituted for 
printed leporis'" 

Collaboration 

I ah on noted the dcsirahiluv of 
hiring a-iiMis woikeis from within the 
comniumt\ and said there is much to be 
gained In having I hspames among the 
ret ruitei v siipei\ isors. and emimeraioi s. 
as among the graphic designers and 
public relations campaigners H the 
planning phases. 

"Partnerships" is .i bvw ord of Census 
2( >(K». HO talked with F ilcon again 
before going to press He had already 
held a srraregv meeting with regional 
dire*, tor Farthing. 

"Basically, we're now in the process 
ot calling together community leaders to 
set up an advisory committee to work 




“About the idea of 
adding categories — 
for Asian and Native 

Americans there ere 
a bunch of categories. 
Why so few in terms 
of Latinos 7* 

Angelo Falcon, 
founder and director, 
Institute for Puerto Rican Policy 
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with his office.” said Falcon. Would he 
recommend that Hispamcs. Latinos, ami 
Chicanos m other regions do the same? 

"That is definitely a good idea. Farthing 
said he is very excited about working 
with them. 1 hey welcome our help" 

The Census Bureau does more than 
produce a head<ount for the nation 
every 10 years. It is an ongoing 
component of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce , responsible for 
conducting more than 1 00 surveys 
each year in eight categories: 
business, employment , income , 
spending , housing, crime, health , 
and education. 

Education reports include: 

Schools and Staffing Survey 
Education Finance Survey 
Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Survey 

National Survey of College 
Graduates 

Current Population Survey 
Survey of Income and Program 
Participation 

Census data are used to allocate funds 
for academic , occupational, and 
vocational education, and for new 
school construction , social service, 
community action, child care 
centers, and more. 

Regional offices are located in Atlanta, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Seattle. 
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SUCCESS STORIES 



Davila Brings Verve, True Grit to NTID 

Deaf Students Have Brave New Leader 

hv Smart Line 



Reprinted with Special Permission from the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of November 24, I 996 

ere, as Robert Davila remembers 
them, are a tew moments 
JL. JL that shaped Ins future life as a 
deaf leader: 

A Mexican migrant tanners fatal 
plunge from a plum tree. 

His \oung son awakening one 
morning, suddenly unabie to 
hea; ear horns outside or his 
mothers \oicc. 

A teai her\ casual remark that 
1 lispames liad little hope of 
becoming educators. 

A prayed-for letter with a rare job 
otler. An urgent phone call from 
President Bushs headhunters. 

And ultimately, a career that won 
him key roles with the U.S. 
Department of Education and the 
nation's top schools for the deaf. 



Earlier this month. I )a\ ila became the 
first deal leader of the National 
Fe< hmcal Institute for the Deaf (N'l ID 
in Henrietta. N.Y. As its vice president, 
he will preside over the world's largest 
technological college for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing students. 

And to meet its challenges, he will 
need all the skills he has painstakingly 
acquired in his M years. 

Tins branch of Rochester Institute of 
Technology is still reeling from budget 
cuts that have eliminated 117 of Mo 
faculty and staff positions since It 

is fighting hard to boost federal funding 
while rebuilding damaged morale. And it 
is struggling to meet the needs of l.nxS 
students who differ dramatically in the 
wa\s they communicate and learn. 

Only a few weeks into his new job. 
Davila already is tackling these concerns 
head on. But no less important, he might 
become a role model for Rochester's 
huge deaf community — 10,000 deaf 



people and iU.oiki more who are hard 
ol hearing. 

"It always bothered me that there are 
obstacles or barriers to success." he says. 
"1 experienced the discrimination that 
goes with being Hispanic — it's terribly 
damaging to your inner self not to be 
accepted for what you represent. I think 
that's w here deaf people are now." 

In mam wa\s. Davila's career mirrors 
the struggles of both 1 lispainc and deaf 
Americans over the past half-century. 
But it would he highly misleading to 
portray him as ridmg smoothly to 
prominence on the crest of minority 
rights mowments. 

Rather, his is another archetypal 
American story: the self-made man. As 
the profoundly deaf son of penniless 
migrant workers. Davila patched 
together his own destiny with qualities 
that strike the most casual acquaintance: 
a dauntingly quick intelligence, gritty 
determination, and an easygoing charm. 

He speaks and uses sign language 
simultaneously, communicating with 
verve and often at breakneck speed. A 
former long-distance runner, he has 
put on a few pounds recently — but he 
still runs rings aiound problems with 
nimble analysis, then barrels ahead to the 
next topic. 

One of the most threadbare tricks in 
a modern biographers craft is counting 
up the words .i subject uses most often. 
1 hat's supposed to reveal the obsessions 
and quirky thought patterns that make a 
person tick. 

In main t ases. it's little more than a 
parlor game but in D.mla's case, those 
words turn out to be **iesponsibilitv.'* 
"work ethii and "famiK. " 
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Values Rooted in Past 

Look at his early years and you see 
why those values count for so much. 

Davila was the sixth of eight children 
born to migrant farm workers in 
Southern California. He grew up with 
full hearing. Both his parents had 
Mexican backgrounds, and the family 
conversed only in Spanish. 

“My parents would travel with us all 
the way up California and down again," 
recalls Davila. “We would spread a 
canvas under a fruit tree: then my father 
would climb the tree and shake it. The 
fruit would fall on the canvas, and my 
family would put it in boxes. 

“One day my father went up a tree, 
had a heart attack, and fell to the 
ground. He was 3N wars old." 

Davila was 6. At a time when the 
nation was still feeling the harsh 
remnants of the Cheat Depression, his 
mother, Soledad, had to provide for the 
family alone, Davila’s prospects seemed 
bleak. But when he was X, .1 merciful 
disaster struck overnight. 

“1 went to sleep, and the next 
morning 1 woke up and thought: The 
cars aren’t sounding,” Davila recalls with 
a start, reliving that moment when 
everything changed. “It was very quiet. 
But 1 looked out the window, and 
there were cars outside. I just couldn't 
hear them. 

“Then my family ume m, and 1 
thought they were placing games with 
me, moving their lips without sound. 1 
didn't realize I was deaf. I lost all of my 
hearing overnight.” 

1 )jvila had contracted spinal meningitis, 
a potentially fata! intlamnution of the 
membranes lining the brain. At first his 
mother thought it was a stubborn bout 
of the flu. But w hen it didn't Hear up, 
she called a dcutoi — who instantly 
packed the boy off to a hospital. 

1 )avila recovered his health but not 
his hearing. 1 lis audiogram today reads 
N.K. -no response at anv frequence- 
in both cars 



When he came home, his deafness 
caused surprisingly little upset. 

“hi a family where shelter, food, and 
clothing were a high priority, hearing 
was not a big deal," he says. 

Soon after Davila's return, friends 
told his mother about a unique residential 
school in Berkeley. Room, board, and 
tuition would all be free at the 
California School for the Deaf. Visiting 
Davila there, however, might prove too 
expensive for his indigent family. 

It was a hard decision — but soon after 
1 )avila made his journey north, he knew 
it was the right move. 

“Mv life improved because I became 
deaf" says Davila. “This was a beautiful 
school with young people who were 
deaf like l was. Wow! It opened the 
doorway to a new life better than the 
one I had before.” 

But to succeed in Berkeley. Davila 
would have to master both sign language 
and oral English. It was a tall order for a 
Spanish-speaking, totally deaf child — 
and even today, the memory calls up one 
of Ins signature phrases. 

“My mother didn't have a lot of 
education, hut she had a tremendous 
work ethic which rubbed off on all of 
us,” he says. 

Then, as now, he was a quick study. 
Within a mouth he picked up the basics 
of English sign language while still 
thinking in Spanish. And little by little, 
be began substituting English for Ins 
native tongue. 

After age <X, he returned home onlv 
for summer vacations and essentially 
grew up alone. 

“1 was not affected adversely bv that 
experience,” he says matter-of-factly. 
“My family's still very close: there’s a lot 
of love e\cn after all these years." 

Some might call that self-reliance 
another kev tool for a future leader. Yet 
as ,i double minority — Hispanic and 
deaf Davila discovered early that he 
needed role models And they weie haul 
in i ome In. 



As the profoundly 
deaf son of penniless 
migrant workers , 
Davila patched 
together his own 
destiny with qualities 
that strike the most 
casual acquaintance: 
a dauniingly quick 
intelligence , gritty 
determination;, and an 
easygoing charm . 



1 le would admire photos of tennis 
great Pancho Gonzales in the new spapers. 
In his classroom, there were inspiring 
deaf teachers. But he felt nagging doubts 
about his own prospects. 

One day, a teacher asked his classmates 
a familiar qucstiomWhat do you want to 
be when you grow up? Davila had 
known only fruit orchards, hunger, and 
life constantly on the move. So when the 
boy next to him piped up. “I want to be 
a teacher,” Davila quickly chimed in: 
“The same for me” 

Later, he w'ent back to the instructor 
and asked what his chances were for 
going into teaching. 

“l ie said. ‘I'm not really sure,'” Davila 
recalls. “Why?” I asked. “Well, I don’t 
know any Hispanic teachers,” he replied. 

“Of course, those were the old days 
back m the 1*J4(V But I felt Hispanic 
people couldn't be teachers, and that was 
probably the motivating moment of my 
life. Not onlv did I become a teacher: I 
became president of three national 
organizations in education. 

“That’s the kind of person 1 grew up 
to be: You challenge me. and I'll meet 
your challenge. Perhaps I shouldn’t say 
that, because it sounds egotistic al." 




“Desi Arnaz” of Gallaudet 

Davila graduated early, at age 15. and 
entered Gallaudet College in Washington. 
DC. — then the nations only college for 
the deaf He relished his courses in math 
and social studies, and from all accounts 
cut a colorful figure on campus. 

“I'd call him the 1 )om Arnaz of 
Gallaudet.” declares Robert F Panara, a 
professor emeritus at NTII) and Davilas 
English teacher at Ciallaudet. “He was 
a dashing and handsome Latino, also 
one of the best writers in im 
English classes.” 

Davila also managed u> edit the 
college newspapers sports section, 
volunteer with a Boy Scout troop, and 
lead Gallaudets governing council. Yet 
he barek managed to make ends meet 
despite a series of part-time jobs. 

He pounded the pavements and 
parks, collecting soda bottles in a sack. 
During Christmas vacations he worked 
m a post oft'ue, earning SI 50 that would 
last him an entire semester. 

He briefly flirted with the idea of 
becoming a civil engineer, but there was 
no precedent for a deaf man. 

Sc. on the advice of several Ciallaudet 
instructors, he became a teacher after 
graduating. His first job was teaching 
math at a place lie would head 40 years 
later — the New York School for the 1 )eaf, 
in White Plains, Westchester County. 

“My first year. I earned S2.9< M »." he 
says. “1 couldn't afford anything. So l 
decided to have two jobs, one In day 
and one by night." 

At that time, many deaf people 
worked as printers in newspapers' 
composing rooms. 1 )avila had learned 
the trade as a student in California, and 
now began working nights at the former 
XacYork HcmM Trihum' . 

He badly needed the extra mmiev. 
Two weeks before moving to New York, 
he married Donna hkstrom. a deaf sign 
language teacher he had met on a beach 
in Santa Monica 

“1 had learned from my parents that 
m\ responsibility was to provide well for 
niv flunk, and 1 was deiermined to do 



'The White House 
switchboard (it up 
like a Christmas tree. 

People from all over 
the country called to 
object to my possible 
appointment.” 

Robert Davila 



that,” says Davila, whose family would 
grow to include two hearing sons, 
now grown. 

Davila relished his 14 years in the 
classroom, but by 1967 he felt his career 
had reached a dead end. He wanted to 
become an administrator — but knew 
that m all the nations schools for die 
hard of hearing, only two administrators 
were deaf 

1 le was turned down tor one 
administrative job. then made an 
impassioned pitch to his boss about a 
vacant supervisor's post. 

The boss finally mailed him a letter 
offering him the job. It was the first of a 
series of leadership posts propelling him 
to the highest levels of power in deaf and 
special education. Along the way. he 
sometimes refused lucrative offers if he 
felt he would be a “token minority” 

Paul Peterson, a retired NTII) math 
professor who knew Davila in those 
days, recalls him as a deceptively low-key 
chum with an iron will. 

“He was extremely determined, and 
finished in two years doctoral work |at 
Syracuse University) that took me five.” 
says Peterson. “Yet he was the most 
down-to-earth individual I ever ran into. 
1 le never talked much about his background, 
never put on a show lor anybody.” 

In 1*>74. Davilas alma mater handed 
him the dneuordnp of its Kendall 
Dcmonsti ition Elementary School. He 
moved lus family to Gallaudet and 
steadily moved up its ranks to become 



acting dean, professor of education, and 
vice president for precollege programs. 

In the latter role. Davila regularly 
made pitches to Congress to beef up 
Gallaudets federal funding. That 
experience gave him the first glimmers 
of a new career that opened up after 
George Bush was elected president in 1988. 

The Republican National Committee 
called to ask if lie wanted to be 
considered for a job in the new 
administration. Before long. Secretary of 
Education Lauro Cavazos promised he 
would recommend Davila as assistant 
secretary of special education and 
reh ab ill t a t i ve se r vi c es . 

“But my name was leaked out. I 
think on purpose, to see the public 
reaction.” Davila says. “The White House 
switchboard lit up like a Christmas tree. 
People from all over the country called 
to object to my possible appointment. 

“Every disability group wanted one 
of its representatives in the job. Some felt 
1 was not qualified for the job because 1 
had only a single disability experience.” 
The White House didn’t agree and 
handed Davila the job — the highest 
government post ever held by a deaf 
individual. In his four years there, he 
helped boost funds for teachers for the 
deaf and expanded programs for deaf 
children and sign-language interpreters. 
He also pumped new money into deaf 
community theaters and film captioning 
for hard-of-hearing viewers. 

Colleagues from that period describe 
him as a fence-mender both in the 
department and m Congress. 

“There were conflicting views 
among disability groups and special 
interest groups, but Bob was able to 
forge consensus,” remembers Philip Link, 
who was the department’s executive 
administrator. “Senators on both sides 
of the aisle found him a very 
charming individual and put aside 
their partisan differences ” 

But as a political appointee. Davila 
knew that Ins fortunes rode with the 
election. When Bill Clinton 
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moved into 1601) Pennsylvania Ave., 
Davila began sending out resumes. 

And onee again, a former school 
came to the rescue. 

“I went down to Washington ro 
convince him to rejoin our school as 
headmaster,” says Cireg Hess, board 
chairman for the New York School for 
the Deaf.” He agreed and brought a new 
sense of morale and spirit to the school, 
top to bottom. He made difficult decisions 
that few others could have made 
without creating a firestorm of protest” 

Hess says that the school hoped to 
keep Davila until his retirement. But 
NT ] D also believed it was high time for 
a deaf leader with impeccable contacts 
on Capitol Hill. 

The Next CjhaUenge' 

Since 1994. the Henrietta, N.Y., 
college had been seeking a replacement 
for William Castle, a hearing director 
with limited sign-language fluency 
Davila beat 30 other contenders — both 
deaf and hearing — to wm the vice 
presidency in May. He was inaugurated 
last November. 

Students have greeted him warmly 
“It's an inspiration to me because we 
need to ‘grow’ deaf leaders across the 
country” says Erie Mamlow. a 22-year-old 
student from Stockton. Calif. 

Since bis appointment, Davila has 
been zooming around the globe-- 
visiting programs for the deaf in Japan 
and making pitches for NT ID to 
legislators in Washington and to alumni 
in Chicago. 

H is brothers and sisters in 
California — all successful in their 
professions — expect him at a family 
reunion later this month. 

He and his wife recently bought a 
brick colonial in Ihttsford and might 
move in if time allows. And one of these 
days, he vows, this former Yankees fan 
will “learn to like” the Red Wings. 

But amid these hectic changes, I )avila 
rarely loses sight of his role m the long 
struggle for minority rights. 



"Deaf people have the right to 
succeed — and to fail — like anyone else.” 
he sjys.”l hats a very important part of 
the empowerment movement in the 
deaf community. 

“It comes down to this: You've got to 
accept me for what 1 am — my language, 
culture, habits, and opinions. If you can't 
accept me on that basis, then don't 
accept me. period. It has to he all the 
way through or not at all.” 




The Davila File 

: Born 

July 19, 1932, in San Diego. 

i 

j Lost Hearing 

At age 8 from spinal meningitis. 

i 

; Education 

! B.A. in education, Gallaudet ■ 
University, 1953; 

M.S. in special education. 

Hunter College, 1963; 

Ph.D. in educational technolog' . I 
Syracuse Untvers v. 1972. 

; Recent Jobs 

Headmaster, New York School 
for die Deaf, White Plains, l993-‘*o. 
assistant secretary for special ; 
education and rehabilitative 
services, U.S. Department 
of Education, 1989-93; 
vice president for precollege 
programs. Gallaudet University. 
1978-89. 



family 

Wife. Donna; sons, Brian and 
Brent, both civil engineers 
in Maryland. 

I lobbies 

Golf, fishing, hunting, 
learning to love the Red Wings. 



Assistant Professor 
Counselor Education 

RKOI’KNKI) 

Jhe State University of New York College at Oneonta 
^invites applications tor an Assistant Professor of 
^Counselor Education m the Department of 
^Educational Psychology and Counseling to teach 
graduate courses m school counseling leading to 
MS in Counselor Education Tins is a tenure 
k track position to begin in the Fall. 1997 
^semester SUNY Oneonta. a four-year arts 
L and sciences college with a pre-professional 
k focus, offers liberal arts and professional 
programs at undergraduate and masters 
I's The campus, with 5500 students 
and 240 full-time faculty, is located m 
k the scenic Catskills. 3 1/2 hours from 
L New York City See the Oneonta home 
k page for additional information 
{hup www oneonta edu ) 
Requirements Earned 
doctorate in counselor 
education or closely 
related field required 
Work and teaching 
experience preferred 
TO APPLY: Submit letter of 
application, vita and three references to 
r. Nelson Dubois, Box H, 118 Fitzelle 
all, SUNY College at Oneonta, Oneonta, 
13820-4015 Review cf applications begins 
'immediately and continues until position is filled 
Oneonta is an EE0/AA employer Women and 
minorities are encouraged to apply 




COORDINATOR 
Multicultural Development & 
Assessment Center 

Iht: Mult .cultural Development 3nr1 Assessment Center at 
i>.! ci.'iina State University seeks to fill a Coordinator position A 
.Muster s degree m Student/Personnel Developmental Counseling or 
r-'- ateci held is rcqu.red Preference v.ill be given tn applicants with 
:i" 'i*idt"$!d r <M>y and appreciation of Hispanic culture, history, and 
t‘ e im»que needs of Hispanic students in higher education 
hrpiws \v:U be to identify applicants with professional 
t-Mvisunces or training m multicultural education Application 
(tnaCme is open unlit fiiied Applicants should submit a letter ol 
.'•lumst and resume to Search Committee, Multicultural 
Development and Assessment Center, 320 Student Union, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74078. 0SU is an AA/F0E 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON: 
CAPITOL VIEW 



Navigating the Other WEB: 
Washington Education Bureaucracy 



VVf£/i this issue, HO inau- 
gurates a regular column 
by Washington-based Gustavo 
Mellander. HOs new columnist offers 
broad and deep experience as an educator 
and administrator — his years as president 
of a community college in a highly diverse, 
densely populated segment of New Jersey, 
and his years as university dean and 
professor in northern Virginia. 

riu-W.lxlnn-t.Ml I 'dlk.ltltMl I.U \ 

(W.I..I). ' is .1 potential gold Millie ol mini' 
nuiion it \ mi i.m up into the right vein. 
Navigurmg this other Wd- 15 .like navigating 
tile Internet. iMll Iv .1 Useful .uni effective 

W.IV to gatllv'i lilipnll nil mini ]n.Uln;i 

about the niiM * ui lent pie. e < v l 
federal education legislation Mi it i.m In 
i frustrating. tune- . ntiuniimp jciniKt 
diiougli i . omplex iiu/e ol mstuutmin. 
, 1 'MM.tiioin. dep m tinem*. and imereti 
groups that toi m .ui mterlov kitiu .lire. loraie 

I x|vA liuni lii s! h uni . spei Ivin e W I 
piepaic.l m wtm dm .mule. I exploicd 
lll.im/llln. plion. honk'. .111.1 Web Min. 
.m.l be-, .line imimi.iie.i hv the sheei 
imiubei of m.livnlu ib .md msiimuoiis tlut 
.lie invoked m led.nl e.lm .itn'ii poll* \ 

1 1 vmgn * find nr. v. tv mumd i u m!t il.:\ eu\l 
\\ .I'll I Mg!* >i < I d‘U Ilnm Ibiu* nn i \ 
seelin'. i it lift iiiipn'.ibl. Indeed. i>* 
i ompile .i pei'tui ili/e d database ol 
UnpOl MlIt pn]k Mll.ik. U. piWI limelM (ill'll i.tiv 
and It >bbv ’on inside \\ islim-ioii would Iv 
i .1 uini iti- u4. 

I .M urn tick. in oi .uni/ iiioii has 

.ill. '.ul\ .1* 'll' ill. le.liniis \M*lk Ini' io. 

voile, t.ng th.' Mime'-, tin e mill ad. lieges. 
,i Hi 1 the \\ eb >11.' ol ill the m i|i*i edth .ition 
.!"• 1 i.itioi)' m md uoim.l \\ ishingion 

I lie ( 'cun. il tor tin* \d\ in rnient m.l 
Snppoit oi 1 «Ui. mi. mi ( \sl puhhsl.es 
I In 1 1 .i liii,-; iV',’ / i'n. .;/'*»( r 

l)ll( / 1 *1 IM C \ 1 1 . 1 II s( I V < ikll.lb.ls. ot 

voni.nl', piovuimg .oinise Miinm.iiU' o| 
tliv* lii'iot \ .i i ). 1 ini"i.m of e.ieh i" 0 . i.ituu) 
Mos( important l*'i le.nlvi' ol Ihj'iri. 
< )utL\'l\ the unli\ nlu 1 1 ' le'poiisible l«u 
llisp.mu m.l m i 1 1 o 1 1 1 '. .UI. ui' me n. mu'. I n 
well \n m.le\ list' of im/.uion . b\ topi.' 



by Ciustai'o A. Mclltuuler 

stub .is bilingual e.Uu .ition. legislation, .uni 
.li\ersii\ .uni nimoniie'. ; lo order. mil 
i -.sui n SS-l-S.Son; S2-D |n . >hipp.ng .uni 
handling included, i 

Making imn.il I'om.kts ,u education 
oi-.mi/.uioiis - imm of whu h .ire homed 
m tile Wition.il ( eiuei foi Ilidui 
l Jin. m. m One 1 >upoii[ C nvle opens 
main vloors. It is e.is\ to .tmipile h'ts ot 
e\pe»is or speei.ilists on federal legislation. 
go\ erument.il relation', or minoriiv affairs. 
Just as \ou might save a good Web- site 
wall a bookmark on sour computer. so 
\ ou .m begin n* . usiomi/e \om own 
persona! vellow page*' ol kev vont.uts. 

In the W.I .li.. ( CllCU'.S, ot v Olll SC. Is 
lespnu'ible lor ena. tmg laws lb learn 
mete ibom federal legislation sin h as the 
I ligher b.luvation .Wt an-.! llisp.mu 
Sen in- Institutions ■ | ISU . st u t with the 
l '« m-ivssiiin.il llisp.mu t biu m |phone: 

2 [ '2 S4 W | i; WWW.ll.l.Oin | Jt |) N ts 
tlu‘ members ot tin* ( .uuiis. nu ludmg 
spe. it'u task tones on ebiu anon. language 
promotion, urn ingrain *n. alnrm itive a. non. 
aiul .nil rights. I he home page eonne. is 
io eu moils ibout spe. it'u nu nibeis nt the 
< an. in. pioviding h.isj. hiogiaphu il and 
elevtoiil intoinnnoji v omuler adding 
the Deiinuiatu \ itioiu) ( oimimtee's 
I lisj'anu ( .uu iis |f2'0 Si> w.mmii i| .nul the 
Is.pubiu.m National I hsp.mu .V'cmM) 
|- NO- nnN 1 to vom Ini-. 

let's move !iom ( ongirss m ihe 
s \e. uii\e biam h ot uovei nmvin. I lie most 
notable vomie.tioii to the pteM.lelit n the 
\.l\isoi\ C 'omnnssion .m.l W hite I louse 
Initialise oil ldiu.uion.il I s.elleiue loi 
llisp.mu Ameruaiis 45o 2‘LV '[.See 

ispevialK die lepori. t hn Wiisr-n ilu 

I .t.’f/’ / i 1 ; t ‘ / h I'm f, I//. 1 - j . I ,i.s, ,irr:i 

I lie ( ‘omnnssion has a small suti. headed 
bs Spe. ul Assistant l dmmulo I >e! eon. 
I >'-dn atv vi to pio\ ivlnnj mole mloi malum 
about I inpanivs and ediuaimii. the W hue 
Ihuise liiimtisv Suit mis be f’nta.lvd 
lw pin me |- 2' 0 ■ -h ‘ i * I 1 1 1 1 oi e mail 
WHIM .IK H.M INI I ! IISPANIC 

I I * W ed e- 'S 

( hi: ii,< I , ,i; / ,-f;. i- 

uin utb dif mosi pnMiunei .1 edik iMonii 




report about llisp.mu sttn.l- nts to be 
p 1 liv'd under the C linton presidents, 
i .1 eon is hopeful and optimism that 
leaders w ill Iviyn to promote ami implement 
the poln s revommemlations uf’die report. 
Sevietirs of hvlueation Ruhard Riley, 
aa ordmit to Del i on. “embraced the 
lepori ...uni was with the chair of the 
.omnnssion when tiles' presented the 
reporr to\’nv Pivsulent Al (lore. and lie aKo 
reircraied the suppori dial the department 
WvHilvl have to make these viiani'es.” 

Deleon notes that the t.linion 
adnmiistiumm “lias . onn* aloim and said. 
‘Were not i_r< > i n to lv'pkuv the locus on 
business and industry, but sseVe pun- to 
complement it with a Kn us on the 
v onunmiits " As an example ol this focus 
on . oinmmmy--overiiinvnt partnerships. 
Deleon lu-hli-hts the Amen, a Roads 
program' “We are now partnered ss irh 
three commission*, one u • 1 os Angeles, 
one in Ness York, and aiuuhei commission 
that has learning sites in Kansas and I loiiston. 
Aiiivric.i Reads. . .w ill be o. i urniig in 
diese I hspaun lommimiiies “ 

In keeping ssuh (lores “ivinsenling 
gosermnem" theme and C lint* >n‘x promise 
ti> dev entrah/e the tcdeial government, the 
iepoi t on I Ksp.nue* m ediu .uion is a go<id 
.xample of a federal repo it that is long on 
bvtth poll. \ proposals and the piesuleiit’s 
disimetise pohtuai plnlosophs 

As pait of tliv' e.\evimse lu.uu h. die 
W line I louse home page <w w w.wlniehouse. 
govs lias sues dealing ssuh useful vni.il 
svien.e sialism Some kes data unhide 
lugh s«. hoot .(unpieiion i.ue- f‘»i Amei ic m 
students from the 1‘J'H !'>V5 sJu>o| w.u. 
Among IS- tc f 2A vear-ol-.ls. on petcein 
i -I whit.s. SA s pei.vnt of Rlacks. and 
t»l S pei'vem of llisp.iims finished high 
s. liool Siu li sobei mg sl.Kisin s t ni loboi it v* 
die findings m < hn Nwucw e;/ iht l ,m/f I .tin 
and imdei xtoie the ediualtouil plight of 
! hsp.mu v luklren nationwide lfd<>penvni 
don’t ((Milplete high seliool. how man*, 
more will never complete * ollege* 

I lie best pan ibom the W hite I Ions.* 
home page i*> its ( m ten. \ I liu »si xpj mg's 
“White I louse C mifeieme on 1 , i r I \ 
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C'hiklliooil I Vvolupiiumt wni l tumin^. 
W hat New Ki’M.MTili on tin Brim lolK l s 
about Our Yoimpcsl ( inkhvn was m 
iiiipoiuni c\om lor the Clintons. 
InmioJutcly ii i or the ionkn*iue. m/ut.iI 
Vi oh p.iijfN wok- >ci up. itnlikliiii: pt.uiu.il 
NiiiZgtkrionN to "piomou* responsible 
parenthood" I nil • te\t i*o|'k*n of both the 
picsidentk and liist laJ\ v remarks were 
onlnu*. i< omphmeniary. ,ibi uk:ed o-pio 
u| tlu- C.?»m ■jfi lii'k / .'i .*< on ALiiinr tlu 
W t ,1' eMiume ( jiiilh u m.i\ bo obtained 
hum Cainepie Corporation ol Nov. Yoik. 
1*0 lio\ ~S.C W.iUot i . \ 1 1 > 2m„-4 

\iLitubl\ tlu- most hwantme msuuuiuns 
in \\ .i>bumioii. the ledei ..1 dep u hik'iiIn iiv 
ne\eithele\s iinpoit.im .iuoiuo that plan 
and implement edm atum programs tm 
tin* cntift nation. It is siirprixini: to 
dm ovei ill it oJiu'.iMon propranu no 
housed not onh in tin* I Vparmieni ot 
Fdue. ition but in man\ orhor k-dera! apem u-s 

\*.inoiiN departments think ol Ovltu ation is 
a 'h.iroil responsibility ami nlloi a wide 
\anot\ •>{' proji iiiiN. 

In I bo il \oar ilu redeial po\ . ru 

inont imesteJ >~ (l *' billion into ndm anon 
proiiruiiN. w ith ilio I )op irtiik iit v >i I dm .ition 
'pending 42 “ pon out. I ho reniaiiulei \\ is 
spoilt h\ ot Ik i toJonl departments ami 
a'joikios. nulmlinp am u iiltuio. minimi. 
Jolotiso. labor, \etiiaiis itiaits. hedth ami 
inillilil sO\Ki.s. Ilk! OIHI;J\ I n! IIS. 1|V 

into) m. ition on ledei ■! education mjiniin, 
v all 2"2 2I'» b ,ss >w 1. 1 s‘ss tho Nation il 
< entei I- ' r 1 dm at ion Nt it Mn s Ik mho p ipe 
nntlieWeh blip \\\\v. oi.itoN NL i S . 

1 ho bo'l v. i\ m sta\ on top ol tin* 
laiost k*i:islaii\o bro ikihnMioli on ( ipito! 
I lill i ii tho nouost k vioi ii edm ition piooiam 
s In n i.lmo Nov.snoi U i sub'v i ipinm 
mtoi inatum. v iii I s "o o|22 in 

ina \ v t\s. Now ni lot is tho \ineiu i 
t Inline ot edm .ition* n i' u* mdiisirv pi mi 
pio\ivhnp stibsi iibu* '‘‘“'m month 
With lOsoUlVi.s Nil, ! 1 Is / iftl I huh. . a 

ila\-to-J.i\ upon on tho Olfoits ol 
Washington iiisuloi s politn i no. loblu Ms. 
binoam i its. ativl poju \ ni.ikoi n in in iko. 
Uhl to soil, now iJmaiion pn 'plains low 
pubhv llloj.x pi ini >0 i-lo- ll.ilM. I r..i! 
I 'Ui.ru-i i >r; ' mtoi:- 

lo niMp.no ilk W.l B uiuii\vl\. 
n. n low uuii soan h. 1 1 it { then mo * Ii • h. si 
avail ibio ivsoui. o i phono nuiiihvi. m 
o-innl klt.li oss. i Woh siio hi inakv a 

v Olll U 1 I ’ : plv»*. 1.1. .1 \olllO U’sOim v's llkl 

som him up- tint won- \ i! u ibK .Iimjiil; 
ni\ own uok tinouph (Ik- Washmoioii 
luliiv anon I h.no nit lav \ Most nnpoiiinl. i 



v list i .ini/i\l Jatabaso ol nanios. -piiono 
nuinbvis. o mail .uivliossos. ami Woh 
silos will ho i iisolul r. soar, ii t.»i»l i«>i 
lutiiio lotorom o. 

In npooiuinp ittklos. inoio '.nni.vh 
nisklo ilk W.l B. will bo o\ptoioil. tho 
bitior t“ uiulorstuivl how to attest 
eJiu ition poln \ nt W.ishmp'.on aikl 
how tv^ aOvCss oMsimp piopraiiis JosipnoJ 
toi I Ilsp.mh s 
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More Than a Passing Interest 

Basketball Is Spoken in Many Languages 

Bv Eil Ihvwuni 



A n .1 \;'ini:: rl piossmp up in 

B.iiielon.i, K.ihel ( I on /.ile/ 
A. JLidoh/nl lomiiT Ion Anpele' 

1 Aer i:ii. mi i .irvin “\hipn " Johnson 
\Y. lulling tlu- NBA imiih's on Sp.mislt 
television. ( lon/.iKv m.irseled .it \hipus 
no look p.isses. Ills unseirisli sts le of pl.is. 
Ills lose ot the p.ime I he \eiy kit i th.it 
( lon/.ikv worshippeil ,i h.isketh.ill pod .i 
lull .i ssorld .iss.is pises son ,t ’..tie 
insight into the p.ime s worldwide 
.ippe.il 1 heie wue plents of hoop 
•'ll pei si.ii n m hei ow ii muse i on in r\. hut 
(lon/.ihv ssm open to intei n moil il 
idols unlike some f.ins on the othei 
side of die Aikiniu Oeean. 

“I lete m -\mei u .i. the problem is th.it 
tiles - e.ire .shout people here, .ind th.it’s 
it." (Ion/, tie/ s.i\ s "Il rile pkiseis don't 
eonie here, it they don't pi. is here, 
nohods knoss s .lhom them. 



( Ion/. lie/, moss se.iu oM. knt'.sss o| 
ssh.U she spe.iks. She is one o! those 
pl.is ers ss ho i .ii i K' to the United St.ites 
to sh.ue her nucrn.ituui.il h.isketh.ill 
skills, pkiying gu.ud for the Borough of 
M.mh.itt.in ( iommumts" C ollege 
(BMC Ah in Ness York Cits Her 
lournes heg.m (isv se.irs .igo, .md 'slide 
esers little det.nl ss. isn't nupped out iike 
.i vo.ieh's pit k'.ind *ro>ll pl.is. the end result 
lus been m sueiessiul .md vons-m mg o 
.i Sh.R|iulle (TNe.il sl.un dunk. 

“I didn't think I ss.mted to si. is here.'* 
s.iss (lon/.ile/. ss ho i.inie to st.is ssith 
f.innls friends m Ness York ( its luck in 
just e.ime for .i se.tr. As .i teen 
I didn’t spe.ik I.nphsh ,n .ill. hut then ! 
ssent to seliool to le.u n it. In nine months. 
I ss.is .ihle to universe ssuh people." 

A Inend soon told (ioji7.de/ .ihout 
liMCV. .i school ss it h I'.tHUJ students 
dut r.uiks fourth m the n.ition m 
.iss.irdmg .issoiute degrees to I lap.mii 



si.udents. \\ Ink pomp i«> .tin*.'! ss on i 
on hei mind .it the tmu . ( ioh/.s!t / ss.in 
.u i epted .uid s|i Mi k Is eiuoli.d I n .ulditn m 
to le. u limp computer skills .n mmliei 
s«. hook ( lon/.ile/ hep in sunking nws.ed 
.in .issot i.ues depree in >pe- \ d ediu 

“le.ismp home ss.«s s . us it du 
beginning. hut now A «>k is Ids inn. 
s.iss (Ion/. ile/. ssho Kit Khind tr . 
hmthers .iiu! 'I'un md both points 
m B.melnn.i 

"It ss. isn't something le.iils mw to? 
iik hes.utse I'm lioni .t hip .its I low 
Ness Yoik It's hippei dim Bin Am:. 

hut it’s s.iie hei .ivise it's s. > dr.-. 

Aftei nine months ssuh In i I. mills 
trieiuls. ( Ion/. ile/ m<»\ed on* *m h. i 
oss n .md heg.m ssoikinp u* put !iei -. ii 
through si lion! I limps ssi u si utiiip n> 
roll nnss. hut dieie ss.n siiil somethin;: 
missing tint p.une she Insed ss m lung 
M.ipu plus. Hut p.um she kuned to 
pi, is .is .i seliool pi i ! in B.in «. Ion i. nrs; m 
element. irs m hoo! md then I»m dm i \i ns 
witii pris.ite tluh le.inis .n i teui.ipei 

"I ileiidi.il to pi is is ,i hohhs hue. 
s.iss ( ion/.ikv. ssho uMiu.l the B\B ( 

I .ids Ifiiuhers in 1 ‘ » 1 "lu iKs.is^ l>ei n 
in' t.isorirc spun I pl is s. w 1 1 i . I so nn. I 
pl.is h.mdh.ill. sollesh ill. hut b.,At i h ill's 
tlu sport I re. ills uijos I didn't ss.mt to 
stop pl.is nip hu.uise th.it' the spun I in 
in lose ss uh. 

And Si 111 I oilid s 1 \ ih.u ( ,, .| s / ;k / 
lound i pet lei t in.it. h ssuh tin I ids 
B.mthers. V i s.iuki eii ud thn s. iMih. 
(lon/.ile/ helped k.id i C \ U ( in i A u 
lepul.ir se. 1st hi Kioid md tin N<< I 
l.inkinp .mump women's < o:tmniiii(s 
« ollepe h.isketh.ill a mis in tin liihnu 
( * »lk ge Athleiu \ssi n > it h m I In. I ids 
Bmtheis ssent on »<> v m di< h' pi<m 
\\ huununent I.m spun/ u Snliidk 



With two new i 

professional women's: 
basketball leagues in ; 

the United States— j 

the Yeomen’s NBA and j 

ic American Basketball | 

.-eatur —Go malar can ; 

so^ Os v/hen | 

■he’s running the floor ! 

once gain 




C'omnuuwv C iollepe. advancing them to 
the national tournament. Iliads where 
ilie niapkai lule ended. however, .ts 
BMC C was upset in the first mund by 
Monme. 1 he I adv handlers went on to 
win two ,. omok Kioi) panic's foi a final 
in.ii k of A 2 1 

“We Ii.kI a iiie.it season,” sav s the 
S loot S null Cion/ale/, who led die 
team in both .mists and llnee point 
shooimp this ve.n. "I knew wed hav< i 
a pieat hmmiii llm \e.n We weie like 
a l.tiiulv. jhevie m\ aster.. I'll mm that 
a Ini.” 

And tin- I ul\ PmiheiN will mm :1 k- 
pi idiiatnip (ion/ale/. who mine off the 
Ik !>• h io pwe the lenn an up-iempn 
spark on ollerne 

“Mie leaves some veiv hip shoes to 
till. .* hip void in oni pmpram.” s.i\s 
second \eu BMCC head i o.k h Koduev 
C in. who w .is impiessed not oulv with. 

(loii/.ile/s >k’!K on the mint but also 
with he i ahibl v to ha! uu <* si lr to|. a job. 
and krkitkili She did an oumuidiup 
ii. h She lea\is die kind of attitude and 
woik uhk we e\peit fiom the plaveis.” 

( an s.i\ s he , ould delimteh see hints 
of Mapu lolnisons panie when 
( i on /.ihv had (Ik hall "She would mine 
down ihe mint. ku>k one wav. and po 
behind that Ink the othei wav” C ai l 



marvels. “She would throw passes from 
one foul line and thread the needle at 
rlie other basket Or she'd po all the wav 
around her ku k and houiue the hall 
between her leps and over her head. It 
look hei teammates a little while to pet 
used to the p.oses. 

Bui ome thev did. thev learned first- 
hand that the pame ok basketball ean he 
spoken m many different lanpuapes. 
"’People don't realize here m America 
that m I uiope we play reallv toupn 
basketball.” (ion/ale/ savs. ** I Ira think 
it’s soft, or |that vve| ilon't play at the 
same level bemuse we don f have die 
NBA. We have prettv louph plavers 
i hev don't broadcast am panic’s here, 
and thev should. In h.uiope. eveivone 
know s trie plav /is here.” 

Not onl\ has (ion/ale/ found heisell 
as an unolfkial spokespeisou for mlci 
national haskethall plavers Inti f'oi 
women plavers as well. “W hen people 
look at me. thev don't think that 1 plav 
hall 1 hev don’t leaii/e i know how (o 
plav hall. Navs t ion/ale/, w I in can cjuu klv 
chanpe then opinion in hiitmp some 
loim distaike llnee pomieis ovet ilien 
heads, “ilk hid became von don *, have 
l« udpe somehodv In the wav thev 
ltt>K.\ou don t look Ilk*. a haskethall 



plaver It doesn't mallei. You have to 

see me plav ” 

“I don l pav .ti ten 1 1< n i to ir.v back- 
ground.” she adds. “W hen I i ome to 
play the pame, I trv to do mv best no 
matter wnat 1 he wav von look. 1 don't 
pay attention to that 

1 limps continue to look pood Ini 
Cion vale/, who has a .V2<( prade point 
averape and plans to piadu.tic from 
BMC.’C this siiiiniici. 1 mm there, she 
wants to li.uisfei to a lorn veal mllepe. 
She recenilv visited I nicnln Memorial 
C kdlepe m Nashville, lent)., and she's not 
adverse to movmp le* a i ompletelv new 
and different pari of the world She's 
done it hefoie. 

Cion/ale/ realizes, howevei. that she 
w ill have to iianp up her haskethall shoes 
to miuenikite on her depree m special 
edik alion. 'l m pomp to he verv Inc used 
on mv studies instead of plavmp hall." 
she -av 

But that doesn't mean she will 
(oievet ahaiklon her no look passes and 
llnee point mum. With two new 
professional womens haskethall leapues 
m the United States the Women's 
NBA and die American Basketball 

J'JOt / J 

I 

jhe /QUtd CGh-e I 

dovv . the court, look | 

one way, and go behind j 

that bach the other 

way. She would throw , 

passes from one foul j 

hire and thread the I 

needle ai the j 

j oth :■> basket." ! 

! I 

I I 

j Hndivv On, ! 

1 ' | 

j v/ornc nN lin^Icf‘th«iil. 

| [S’l oupH nf M.ieih.Ul a; i 

| O *n in luini / C ollf-i- j 
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Closer to a Dream 

Luis Cantu, Concordia Soccer Coach 



/n f:J Ihvmk’n 



fl plas in:: 111 non! »i| i ».\Mi m m if nnint: 
h, 1 

/L mh ut !. us Mu! 1 1 ' i j i\ t* them .ill 

!^i»;i!U ip.HIlsl i I i M . . , II. lll.1t U.|s 

almost n *11 m>u ii loi I uis (. mm 

I lu‘ . ear s\ .is 1 ‘ I . r I u* pi.iv •>. . \ U' siv > * 
t its v A/u\ ,s Madium. li.u k then, (. \miu 
w.is ;;|s'. .ill !> *. v-.il ojj j_'v i..lkt’». j't i loi 

(he I )i\ imi ui 2 Xivioii.i (. omev.mimos 

■ KoidrUlllk ! . . dk }'l< 'Ifs.lOH ii Mi.a'l 
equivalent o! .1 u iple \ lu.eh.ll le.nn Hi 
( he Lulled Suk's 1 he end ot the hmmiii 
w.is diassmg jie.u. .tnJ both go.ilkv.epus 
h.ul pone down will) uiiunes on the 
hip league . lul’ Sn (he (euu v .tile J 
t .mm up in Ihsmon i. where he got 
.1 hriel l\\o game U.le o! \le\nan 

pi * lles.Ji ;| l.il si >v i el 

"You tain e\en e\pl.«iii u to peopk. 
pi is mg in lioni ol i ii. i-nle i row J din 
large.” die 4 1 st.u <iM ( .min m\s [ ( h!.i\. 
lev ilh tip die highlight i *t hi. .U »i ied .m v ei 
t iieer. C .mm's u.im le.M dial vl.iw and H 
w.is 1 h\ .ui.e o! .i ti lie nude in 
po.il. " Hill II \\ .1. .nil .1 highlight." he .as v 
And die In phi i phi leel is .till i mining 
1 ills .pi 1 1 ip. C .mil! .Ipnevl .1 one \e.|I 
ioinr.lv i i.o to.iv h die ( oiivoivlu 
l’m\eisi:\ nun’. Mi, U 'i u im m \ii.tin. 



It \ o. die v :l\ he I i.o t .died home Miu t 
lie \\,i. I I. It i. .i p. iit-mne po.mon im 
die tuil nine .inter fanatii. hm u .nil 
n )o\ t's him .i siep vlo.tr to hi. uitim.iU 
goal of i o.k hmp in die piole..}oiul 
uni.. "!’\v been t'Uihiiig .i long lime 
on .i volunteer ba.is, even with vim pio 
le.iilis. .m.l 1 Ik \ ei pot .i ..il.il \."* vi\. 
C uit 1 1 . who uip.t letemh was he.id 
v o.k h ot \ ii. Sin’s |\iu;ne Wpiikii’*- 
Svk t ei (. lub. .i I >:s mon 1 it ..:n 
. ompi i.ed ol .ome ol Austin’s be.t 
women pl.i\ el'.. " \U po.il v.,i. to n»idi 
.a die vollepe !e\e! or higher. I hopt diis 
k die tim step” 

( miu tiisi aepped • m ilo .t ..Kiel 
lit Id .i. .i t in It l in his ii. im e v iiwYu ioi u. 
m l.inuuhp i., \le\iep. .ihotii .i live horn 
trip fit >i 1 1 le\as. \. wilh nio.i odiei 
toumik’.. si\ttr w i. • .iikl .till i> ! |,t- 
C i.uik 1 m \h \ko. .iikl ( ‘.miu in.i.inth 
ifll in lo\e with die goalkeeper po.iium 
1 lie pla\ tup held t hanged m ! 'K. _ w hen 
C '.mill was I 1 . a. hi. niothei moved die 
l. mnl\ (roin Me\ko to Au.un lo Ire 
wuii In. .reptathei. ( 'anin h.itl aliead\ 
tini.hetl pride .. hottl at that point, but 
w idi dk* 1 npli.li language in m ister, he 
began Im L’.S. si hooling in the Kuuth 
pl.kle. B\ ihe seventh grade. ('mm !i id 




v oi ne si- in with Ills I iiphsh that he 
w.is humped up to the ninth grade, .md 
utei pi .win. nmg Mom lug!) school, 
iie weni mi ttt spend one \e.u .it le\.is 
-\<S I L’tii'. eisitw 

In die me.inmue. ( autii began 
j'l.iung snivel .it the am. item level m 
l' ,_ T i i\e seals latei. m !*' . he |oined 

the L’.S. Arms, h was there, sshile 
stationed in ( it-rman'.. dial he got In. 
liist ttt.khmp e\perieiue I r< > i n i'^Sl 
tit I'Js.v ( .mm w.t. a plaser t'ludi tor 
the ( ompaiis f l.’.S. \rms Sutter learn, 
the mililirs’. all-. tar s L |uati that plaud 
gillies .ill ostr i umpe against other 
nnlitais .onip.mies. 

I Its nnluars tour o‘ tints vompletetl, 
( antii returned m Austin m l‘>S4 and 
began to ssoik as an ohue in.u hiners 
ttkliniti.m. lie .iKo be*, anie msols<'tl 
ssidi the stini pio l uropa Sott t-r ( luh. 
; ! >is isimi 1 ssomen’s team that later 
i'vt.inie known p Soet .klillo. md then 
the I \rienie Women’s Sot eer C lub. 
t a ill ii letl the l.uiopa Sot eei Club to 
sv-toikl pl.ne tinishes m tlu state finals 

in 3 * IN* # and 1'^hii. as well as .i thirtl in 
the National ( up m l'* , )n. In addition. 
C .mm ssas i oat 1.* ot the Women's State 
St h v l le.tin m k'SS mil 1 1 *JS' > 

It ssas with the l \uvme ( lub that 
( am ti met Ills ssiit tW three and a halt 
sears. Kristi. She ssas using out tor the 
vliii- and. needle^ to s..\. she nude it. 
1 he v oupie. whk h has tsso tiauphters 
and dm*e snip h.*s Iken running the 
u am k v i tht‘ p i . t seser.il sfj.tms, 
\oiunteumg their time to ket‘p it going 
** 1 heie’s * r< ntt'ii’s tluh teams in Austin 
and <o w oiik’ii S v In!'' lean is." ( ‘.miu s tl \ v. 
"l\ i t .ipita. n’s die biggest in le\as" 

Ihspitv the poj'ulai ns. ( autu.isshe 
hid tiouldt Iklvlmg tnoi*jh piast-o m 
let ent \ e.u s. tli ns niu an is es a ire * »l It* to 
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17 pi. Ivors per season. “T his was the 
worst vear in terms ot wins aiul losses 
atul turnout," he says. ’It takes a lot ol 
time and money. Hut sve’vc been lucky 
the last couple ot sears. The club has 
stayed together pretty well.’* 

As if Cantu didn't get enough soever 
whiie playing ami coaching the club 
team, he ts also certified as a Division 1 
reteroe tor the National C ollegiale 
Athletk Association, working panics in 
the Hit* 12 Conlcrcncc. In tad, he was 
officiating a C oncordia men’s s< .eccr game 
last season when he hist *401 wind ot the 
team’s head coaching position, which 
was about to he vacated b\ part-time 
coach Michael UutterlicM. 

'*1 le mentioned u alter a game last 
year" C'antu recalls, “lie said. 'You 
should appl\ lot it. 1 know you know 
the ^ime."’ 

Cantu got his resume together, but 
he noser took it down to the school. '1 
was real involved with club.” he sass. 

I a ter this spring, when a lormer 
Kx ironic player enrolled at Concordia 
mentioned to him that the school still 
needed a coac h. Cantu gasc it a second 
thought I inalb. Concordia athletic 
director 1 null 1 o\s res called him 
personallv and said. "We’d like you to 
turn 111 sour resume, l! it were up to me. 
I’d hire you right now Hut we need to 
rim it In die president." 

The president. 1 )avid /.ersen, seemed 
to like what he tomul because two class 
later the school called C antu lor an 
interview. I !c signed a one- war contract 
on April 23 . 

"We are pleased to haw someone oi 
Luis’s caliber to take over the head 
coaching dimes,” /.ersen said at the rune 
of Cantu's hiring "With his exponent c 
in the Austin area and elsewhere, we arc 
extremek optimistic about the pinsprets 
of the program " 

Cantu inherits a s c ■ mg team Irom 
ex-ena.h Hntterfield. C oncnrJi.fs \ue 
president of resource dcnelopment. 1 he 
team was formed two years ago In' 
Hutterli Tl. who hasicallv went from 
dorm to doim looking tor walk oils 
interested m placing Dunoii 2 college 

I 




soccer. The Tornadoes, who play in the 
Heart of Texas Conlerence. are coming 
olf a 7 - ( i season, but Cantu says thev are 
not too far ass as from wing for a playoll 
spot.be it 111 the NIAA or the Division 
2 playoffs. 1 lasing refereed several ol 
their games over the past two w.ih. 
C .1 1 it is savs he alic.uk knows the 
lornadoes’ strengths and weaknesses. 

’T.un game I reled. dun lost m the 
sv\c»nd halt." C .mill s.ns. " 1 lies kept 
running out ot gas. [ hey gist didn’t h.i\e 
the depth.” 

Cantu has .lire. ids mc't with ho b' 1 
returning plavers and given them then 
workout plan for the summer. 1 le 
ad\ ises them to tollow 11 closeb so the 
dreaded d.uly-douhles at the end of die 
summer are less pamlul. "My goal is to 
get the team competitive and phssnally 
lit I01 J* 1 games." *,a\s C *.:i 11 11 . whose 
lornadoes will play lour games m the 
liisi nj\ davs of next season. "It we tan 
1 mile out ol the fust week without am 
injuries, we'll he- okas.” 

( .u it 11 k oliic 1.1 ling expend ic e should 
1 crumb give the lornadoes .1 leg up 
when prep.uing I01 die competition. 
“Tse seen all the sc hook we ll be 
pla\ mg. 1 know the 1 coac lies’ philosophies." 
he savs. "Nuieix pen cut ol tlu- cudic's 
are real gt *od li lends " 

Hut (..mill knows co.ul.mg at the 
college level will take .1 tew adjustments 
lor one. the inks do not allow college 
coa* hes to \ell immu tions from the 
sideline. All 1 • vu Jung mint be done 
beloieh.uicl, during hallumc’, 01 dirough 
uist tnumw giscn tn mhsumte plawis 
I or a I01 mer goalkccpes actiuiomcd tn 



barking commands throughout the 
game, this might lake some gating used 
to. "1 alwavs make one <Y ms captains 
the goalie. C antu s.»\s "You can see the 
w hole field, see sshat sou’rc doing and 
ss h.u \01T1e not." 

C ‘.mill s as s dleie aie tsso kinds ol 
sihu-i goilics m tils s\mld -die -hoss \ 
tspe s\ ho makes the highlight -t lain 
s.iscs. and the- mrclhgciu keepei who 
uses good positioning to make esers 
vise Ic H'k routine'. "\\ lien I first st.nted. 

I ssas a showman.” ( ai.tu s.iss. "hut 1 
became more of a position goalkeeper I 
made sonic' gl ear s.iws cs'ers once 111 a 
sslule sou gel a gtis w! us places die 
ball s\ lu iv lu w.mts to hut die 1 tst 
ducc or lour sears. I kness hoss t<> plas' 
an .ikm." 

It’s this vinie tspe n! piep.n.ition that 
C .uiiti hopes will Lead Concordia to the' 
next lesel ol college sovc'ei It s a \0u11g 
piogi.nn. hut ilnough c nidinonmg and 
intelligent plas. t .mm thinks die 
lornadoes v an soon take* the I le.nl ol 
lex. is Conlcrcinc h\ storm "Its a 
dillerent game at e.u !i lesel. 1 hes hise 
the 1 omlitioning and the skills, bin they 
h.ise to leal n how *0 Ih phssu ,il." s.i\ * 
( .111111. s\ ho add-' that he docsii t feel am 
undue piessine to punitive a ssniuei 
osei night Id lose n> gisc them a 
winning V.M111. I ni I'm lun for the 
kuT. I'm in the co.uhmg business 
bee aiisc ol the plas ei C 
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WOMEN’S SPORTS 



A Sporting Chance for Women 

Foundation Fights for Equity 



help more girls benefit tioin 
Ij the lessons taught on a college 
Jl campus and on the plas mg held, 
rhe Women's Sports 1 omulalion teamed 
up with the Sporting (iocnK 
Manufacturers Association for the fourth 
year and awarded the annual I md.i 
Riddle/SCIMA Endowed Scholarships 
to Latasha M. Morales of New (.'anew 
Texas, and Heather 1). Adams of 
Meridian, Idaho. 

Morales just graduated from 
Splendora High School and has applied 
to Louisiana Tech. A versatile athlete, she 
played three sports, managed the 
volleyball team, broke the state iccord m 
powerlifting, made it to the state 
regionals for disciis.and tw ice was named 
Most Dedicated Athlete in softball. 
She plans to play softball or posseihft 
in college. 

Adams graduated Mom Meridian 
Senior High, her sport is vol!e\ lull, and 
her ( TA is 3.7f». She plans to pursue a 
bachelors degree in sports adminisiiation 
and eventually become a pliwuun. 

The Riddle Scholarship was established 
to help young women athletes of limited 
financial resources pursue sports m addition 
to then* college studies. Morales and 



s cat " allei 1 illc IX ot the 1 2 

Idmalion Amendments Act began to 
open plasma fields 10 girls and women, 
and 10111 sears beloic high schools and 
v ollegcs weie icipuicd in lompls.lhc 
Inundation routinely mmmois I ule IX 
and the 1 niiirnwisies that IX sometimes 
generates, as well as 1 nuduetmg ground- 
breaking research into the impact nl 
spoils uni the i.K k nl >poi ling oppoitumlics 
on women .1* girls .md .is adults. Its 
publication. I* l.iytu ^ /.in:. I ( wiii/i /e lull 
IX 111 l Holt SJ100I (■ ( .e//( ac S 

slice metis explains the histnis. if s. and', 
uni bnts of tile legislation. 

In celebration ot the AS th amnscrsars 
of I ule IX. the 1 oundation plans to issue 
a “repoii c .1 1 d" based on data generated 
In tile ! X j 11 its in Athletics Disclosure 
Vi. which took elicit in (. X tober ot 
'**(». I he report card ssii! list all colleges 
and umsvrsities and reflect boss ss cl 1 
dies are providing tor ssomeifs sports, 
including not onls pat tn ipation but also 
operating budgets. scholarships, 
in riming cxpcndiiuics. and mac lies* 
salaries bs gender. In a recent 
bound.iiion publication, svriter Julie 
Sommei reports. "Some nessspapers 
base colln ted this data tu *m ediu ational 



institutions m then .nea, .md these 
snapshots res eal ss idespread violations ol 
1 1 tic* LX." 

I he foundations sscli-documcntcd 
HttU report. .\ Itnottfii > tu Spoifs. e.xploied 
uncharted svaters. rescaling findings dial 
tan counter to much of the conventional 
ss isdom. 1 he research tracked I 4.1 M »( > 
Mispamc. Black, and sshite high school 
students from their junior sear through 
four yeais past high school graduation. 

Among the findings; Hispanic female 
athletes ssere tsso to lour times more 
likely than their nnn.iilileiic peers to 
attend and stay m college. "I lie same did 
not hold true for Black female athletes, 
ssho fared no better nor ssotsc than 
their nonathlenc peers. Hispanic female 
athlete’s -panic ularly those from rural 
high schools -ssere more likely than 
their peers to seem* ssell on achievement 
tests, to report high popularity, to 
si, is in high school, to seek a bachelor’s 
degree, and to make progress tosv.ird 
that degiee. 

I hspanic athletes fiom rural sc bools ssere 
almost fise time's more likels than their 
nomdileuc peers to be attending four seal 
colleges tsso scars .ifUT high school 

I he Foundation tracks leadership and 



Adams ssere recognised at 
the recent Summit 'V>7 of' 
the Women’s Spoils 
Foundation, a n.itinnal 
nonprofit educational 
organization established 
in 1^74 by Billie jean 
King, and supported by 
Donna de Varona. its first 
president. md other 
champion athletes. 

King founded the 
organization just tsso 




employment statistics 
related to sports as ssell. 

1 c*c culls citing inter- 
esting if disc our.igmg 
findings hum .1 nineteen 
sear update of an 
Intel c ollcgiatc studs’. 
A c c 01 d 1 ng to R A. At osta 
and 1 . J. ( arpemei of 
Brookls 11 ( ollc ge. in 

I < nils I - .™ pc*ic cut 
ol women s c < >llege 
teams and one pcicent 
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of men's college teams were* coached by 
unnu n. In 1*^2. moiv than percent 
of the women's teams wviv coached bv 
women, in HNk. onlv IS. 5 percent ot 
womni’s athletic programs in colleges 
were headed b\ a wonun. 

F'oundation adv'ncaev e\ieiuls to 
monitoring media coverage o! Women's 
spoils and offering women athletes, 
established aiul potential. opportunities 
for the licivvoikmg ami role modeling 
that are pail ol sinless. M.my top 
women athletes haw been part ot the 
organization. including the « urrem 
presulem. Olympic Cold Medalist 
Hernia I it/gcrakl Moslcv. 

Mneh of the Inundation's work is 
aeeomplished through partnerships wuh 
enlightened emporiums. A have! and 
Training 1 und. now supported by 
Oeean Sprav. had as ot mid- **)f» awarded 
more than STi 11 1.1 if m i to individuals and 
teams, grants that helped Olympic (Ink! 
Medalist Kristi Yamaguclu. Silver 
Medalist I’uabo Street, and nearly Tun 
other women and Ids teams. Ocean Spray 
underwrites the suo met uni fail-filled 
1 1 omen'.' . Ir///c7fi S, //c/.m/u/i (Und*. 
Reehok offers a leant Spoils (riant tt • 
organizations sei \ me girls, and more. 

Other emiiies partnipate as “product 
partners.’ - offei me grants and awards, 
and underu rump rescan li. Among them 
are Evian. research into rehydratmn m 
womens spoils; Quaker. plants lor 
e\eieise and imumon icscauh. 
Sp.ildinp. learn H ill pi. mis; Hudpel Rent 
a Car. I eadeiship 1 Vvelopment Crams 
for programs that tram women as 
eoaehes, otfn uU. and other leaders. 
Mervvn's Sum's, seliol.uslnps for h'n 
Inph sc hool seniors, RavBau and VISA. 
S-h mu m S5 f ,f « > intei ml ups 1 01 mmoi itv 
women athletes both 111 and out ot 
sehonl. I he list ul suppoin is is idled 

\x till iamihai mines. Anna n 1 Online. 
C'ontineiual Airlines, (iciici.il Motors. 
I 1 1 \ o| I tain e. I oiindatnm headcpi utils 
are in Nassau ( otiniv. NY. and e\pec 
tations ,iu lhai an International Ccntci 
lot Womens Spoils t \ I iiikss will be 
erec led then- dow n llie load. 



One College's Response to Title IX 

I he i londa Southern College hoaid ol trustees lcccmlv approved a S.Soii.imio 
addition to tlu* existing ( icorgc W‘. Jenkins iicld Mouse. I lie physical plant adiiition 
means the eollepe will he' able to add women’s soccer to its list ol collegiate sports. 

1 he two -stop, addition will provide kuihues lor women s sports and olfue space tor 
student athletes support services. 

Athletic I hieetor Mai Smelt/lv commended ISO Presulem loin 1 Reuschlmg 
and members ot the board ol trustees lor the deiMon. 

“ I he president and board reeupm/ed the need and stepped up to take c.uc ol the 
missinp eiement 111 our elloit to he 111 compliance with ! ilk I\.‘* Smcli/lv said. 

1 ilk* IX is the kdcr.il law that, amonp other 1 limps, mandates ecjiuty I 01 female 
atliletes. Me explained that while the eollepe has made pieat prop less toward compliance 
over the past ten years, a recent Supreme C'ouit decision not to hear an appeal by 
Brown University on a rulinp that it discriminated against temale athletes sent a 
message to all eollepCs. 

“Tile Brown ease made 11 clear nationwide that private ,.*>1 leges need to step up 
and complete their dibits ro he in compliance, and to i londa Southerns ciedu. wc 
have dec nled to be proac tive rather than reactive, " Suuh/ly said 

"I lie improved facilities and addition of women's soccer should nuke m .1 mode! of 
gender equity m our athletic program,’' said Reuschlmg. ! ie noted that I lorula Souiluiu 
has had an appressivo program in place over the years to be in lull compliance. 

One ol the areas for Tide IX compliance is that the pen. entape ot athletes 
participating in sports should mirror the general student enrollment. Ac\ ordmp to die 
Morida Southerns NCAA Equity in Athletics disclosure Act HWo-'W the college 
averaged a student enrollment of 55 percent women and 45 penc lit men. I 1 It v eight 
percent ol' the athletes were men compared to 42 percent women. I he addition ot 
women's soccer is expected to bring the numbers up to a headcount ol ‘M male 
athletes and ‘>0 to ‘>3 female athletes. According to the .VC 24. 1 .Ycm..! inT study of 
division II schools showed the average number of male athletes w.is t,S pen cm and 
temale 55 percent at mov. sc bools. 

1 he 55' M i-scjiiare- loot project will be located on the southeast side- <>! tiu Jenkins 
I leld 1 huise. I he fust floor will consist of 2noo square feet lot two cumieii's loc kei 
moms, .in equipment room, a training mum. and a co. u lies’ dressing room Ihe 
second lloor, 2Wm square feel, will house athk 1 u administrative otln cs. nu hiding a 
student academic advising olfue and ioiiiciviuc mom. an \( A A ( ompli.uic c 
( )lliee. the Athletic I huv.oi s ( 'Iflu e. and sec rc t 11 1 a I stall olliccs. ! he pio|ec 1 vv ill also 
include the redesign ol the front entrance ol the field house completed in l‘M»5. 
Construction is to bemn this mouth with expected omipk’iinn m six u> seven 
months 

Abo c oininp into c 0111 pi lam c w ill be die numbei *<1 •» hoi •: hip- ntlcicd 10 male 
and female athletes. C 'uiaenilv, 2‘J s t holai ships .11 c oiieied to both men and women. 
With the addilional women’s soct ei team, tin* U male s t hoi n ship numbei will 
nu 1 c ase to 52. 

‘One ot tin* majot goals ot I'icsidcm R eu-* 'ihug when h- i.mu- to Ilonda 
Southern dnee veals ago was in address diyeisitv uk! geiidci equi'v issm s m athleln s. 
I’m pleased n> be a pail ol dm giant step tew mU ac c omphsluiii: dial goal.' said 
Smeil/lv 
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High School Athletics Participation 

1971-1995 
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Figure I : from National Federation of State High School Assoeiation data , 
1971-1995 

Information on grants scholars h'P 
deadlines. and more available through 
the Foundation. which offers .is well .t 
speakers bureau, magazines. lact sheets, 
videotapes. and research reports. 

I lie orgam/atioiG executive director 
is I )onna I opiano. IMi.I X 

doll-free Inlormation line: n*n'- 
22 ’-A'fsx. f -mail: weapon a aol com 
Web Addresv Imp: w w w.lt feu met 
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NCAA Athletics Participation 

1971-1994 



This article was prepared in cooperation 
with the Women’s Sports Foundation. 
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League — (ion/ale/ can see a da\ when 
shes ninninu the flooi once again. 

’*1 do dream a lot about it." she says. 
“W hat I want to do now is go to school, 
finish my major. get a career, and 
then I will think about it. If I have the 
chance at that time. I think I’m going to 
tr\. 1 >efmilely." 

After all. that’s what coming to the 
United States has always meant to 
Gonzalez, file opportunity to succeed, 
the chance to shine. 

“I never thought I would get to 
where 1 am right now, at this level." says 
Gonzalez, who recently spoke to a 
former teammate back in Barcelona. "She 
said, *1 couldn’t imagine you being at 
that level and me hack here, practically 
worse than before.* 

“Over there you study or work. It* 
you work, you can dedicate onlv so 
much time to studying or playing ball. 
You don’t have the opportunities like 
here. There, you have to decide wh.it to 
do w uh \our hie." 

Mere, they never know what 
Gonzalez might do with the ball. 





'97^ ‘,975 1931 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 <989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 



figure l: ff<m\ .Y(. \ 1 data 1971-1994 
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SPORTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



Sports and Academics Make 
a Winning Combination 

Rowing and Pitching Provide Opportunities 



it ' ; ally Moreno is counting on her 
■ Washington Stale University (WSU) 
education to help her see the world. 

The IV‘M high school graduate is a 
WSU junior, majoring m advertising 
with Illinois in business and Spanish. 
Once she graduates, Moreno wants a 
career that requires her to travel between 
the United States and Mexico or 
Cemral America. 

“I want to get out and see another 
part of the world. 1 haven't really been 
anywhere." Moreno said, refei ring to her 
California and Washington upbringing. 

Moreno attends WSU with an 
Alumni Leadership Scholarship, a (Ilenn 
Terrell Presidential Scholarship, a Seattle 
Times Blethen family Minority 
Scholarship, and an Athletic Grant in Aid 
Scholarship, which she receives as a 
member of the varsitv crew team. She is 
one of 2,500 students receiving 
scholarships at the university, thanks to 
Campaign WSU, a $250 million 
fundraising effort to which donors 
contributed more than $203 million. 

Moreno also received the Whatcom 
Hispanic Organization Scholarship. 
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which is olfercd to students from both 
Whatcom and Skagit, Wash., counties. 
The scholarships arc a particular blessing 
because she lias four younger sisters, 
including one who will enter Western 
Washington University next fall. 

In high school. Moreno spent many 
hours researching the kinds ot scholarships 
that were available. "It was like a full-time 
job" she said. "With all that effort. I 
expected some scholarships: 1 also 

expected to take out loam” 

Moreno has worked for the past live 
summeis for ‘‘Best SLLb.'an cdiK.ition.il 
progiam for kindergarten through 
eighth grade students tlut promotes 
summer education, learning, and tun 
This summci. an advcitMiig internship 
will take her to Sail lose, (osta Rita. 

4 Tm realK looking forward it' 
spending my dimmer there" Mmcnn 



la 



> 

said. “I’m eager to learn about the people, 
the culture, international advertising, 
and I’m especially looking forward to 
using my Spanish skills." 

With the ti ip still a wa\s oil. Moreno 
kept busy with the WSU Varsity Chew 
as the coxswain for one of the Varsitv 
hour boats. 

"I'm the one that does the steering 
and coaching m the boat when tile 
coach can't be there." she explained. 

Moieno is deduated to ( V.ugai C lew. 
which lias taught her uinc-maiugemonr 
skills. *’( Yew practice is 2o hours a week. 
''O I had to learn not to leave my 
homework to do .it night like I would 
have do ic in high school." 

Moreno became involved with c lew 
slnwtk alter coming to WSU. As ,i 
first \c-.u Nttulent. sin* Jimmied a 
meemm where loimci mcmbeis of the 
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up lo ih.cn would Miil be hvlpful. Now 



im\ n i' bo u w ho vv vie .klv.mving to ilk* 
v\u\uv tv.im \pokv. ib>uit their vxpvncikV". 

“\\ hit I liked nmM w.is th.it lhe\ 
mvmioiI lo li.ive muI) don* bond.** du* 
v.nd. It's .m experience she now knows 
iiiMhuhl \\v drive .ii- hour to get to 
the Su.ike Kiu r »* u b d,i\. uuliuimg 
Yutml.ivv It t_ri\ es us the i li.nu e to ulk 
.ind mingle. oi 4eep: u‘> like one hie. 
h.ippv f.mnlv.** 

Juan Coronado 

Ju.in l oioii.ido gr.iJiuteJ from 
Biooklvn leihnii.il I hull School in 
.mended I’.ue 1-mveiMtv loi iwo 
\e.irs. but ended up n.mMernug to 
I chm. in iN.Y.i C oileue in oulei to pl.i\ 
b.iseb.ill <ii k! io t.ike .klv.mt.ige tit the 
college's strong progr.miN in the M'leii.,*' 
.tiki t vw linologv. 

V\ hile ( oron.ido w.is .ilw.ivs good .it 
eoinputeis in high m hook he Mill vv.imi’i 
quite Mire wh.it Ik w. mleil to do loi i 
v. .nees 

I \ e *K\ ,w ' v* \> • -k*d ni m I‘*ik >*. toi». 
.md when 1 got to I chm. in. the l.miliv 
omuined me I would lind even more 
opportunities with ,1 i.ueei in viciiic.' 

s.lld ( OH >11. Ilk* 

1 iv.iIian! th.it whilevu lb. !d oi 
st u n* e I wen* into | v » >u|d .iIm i N 
UMiip i niupuieis 1 tw hit I li.ul I* lined 



I’m <i biology m.ijnr. .uul lilts ve.ir. I'll 
dei ide w heiher to go lo gr.klu.ite school 
or medie.il school. 

C 'oron.ido is .i M.utmg piuhei on 
1 eluii. in's v.univ b.iseb.ill te.mi. I "lie team 
competes in Division 111 ok the NCAA 
and won the CUNY championship Iasi 
season. Coronado [nulled the final 
g.ime a 5 t» shutout m Yankee Stadium 
against the C ollege of Staten Island. 

“It was ,i hi li thrill, pitching m Yankee 
Stadium. ' said ('oron.ido. “Hut it was .1 
bigger thrill to win the* championship." 

Coronado said that his f.imiK has 
alwa\s stressed the tmpoitanee of getting 
an education, lbs father works as a 
larpenter and Ins mother is a seamstress. 

1 hev liw* m the C ireenpoi 1 it- \\ illiamsburg 
Milton ol Biooklvn. I ven though the 
commute lo l chman on the 1 and 4 trains 
takes about .VS to 4<» minutes, (‘oionade 
knows that the oppui tumties an* woith 
the struggles. 

\s a s(. Iiolar athlete. C 'oronado serves 
a v a lole model loi his two \ottngc 1 
biotheis and lor other lelatnes w ho shaic 
the- tamih pi 1 cl e in his ,u c omphshmenis. 

'Ah 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ ionics from a ruial au 1 
m tlu* I )onnuk an Kepublu . w heie 1 was 
bom.’ said ( Oionado. * \V p.irents still 
urns the Di>nmikau Kepuhlic heiaiise 
so mam ol 0111 1 datives .m* thcie I want 

i ) 1 ) 



to sia\ m touch with uiv roots, but this 
is mv home. 1 think and led like an 
American. I plan to become a U.S. 
cili/en. I want to vole. 1 want to have a 
s.iv m m\ lomiminiiv." 
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Michigan Si ai k 
Univkrsity 

The Department of Psychiatry of the Colleges of Human 
Medicine and Osteopathic Medicine Michigan State 
University is pleased lo announce tenure stream positions 
at the Assistant and Associate Professor levels Physician 
applicants must be M D or D 0 Board certified or 
el'gib'e in Psychiatry with 3-5 years expenence Non- 
physician applicants must have Ph D or equivalent 3-5 
years experience, and a recc'd o< extramural research 
funding Departmental and College commitments to 
geriatric services research telecommunication and 
distance learning offer prospechve applicants the 
opportunity to become involved in multidisciplinary 
initiatives Initial research support dollars are available 
The Colleges of Human and Osteopathic Medicine have 
an extensive well developed statewide campus system 
available for multi-site projects Michigan State University 
is located in East Lansing and offe r s a wide array of 
cultural, athletic and recreational opportunities School 
systems are excellent Prospective candidates should 
Se^d lette r of app!ica!-on and resume by August 1 1 997 
to 

Christopher C. Coleda, M.D.. M.P.H. 
Professor and Chairperson. 

Department of Psychiatry 
Michigan State University 
A222 East Fee Hall 
East Lansing. Ml 48824-1316 
(517) 353-4363 
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SUCCESS STORIES 



Miller Brewing Success with 
Unique Awards Program 

Company Buys Tools for Talented Vocational Students 



nni panics around the nation 
|| have boon cutting their work 

forces in order to mm their 
operating budgets. Millet Brewing 
C'.omp.mv has been expanding its budget 
in order to help WH.iiion.il students l.md 
jobs on giaduation. 

Miller is deluding th.n help through 
.1 unique ’* Tools tor Success” program 
through which students .ire given up to 
$ 5 , 5 i hi m the tools ol their rr.ide. 

"Voi.iiioii.il gr. ldu. lies .ire eager to 
tiet to work upon graduating. but with 
ovei penent ol* the gtaduates, their 
emplov incut hinges upon ilien having 
then own tools I hey end up having to 
work .is long .is 2 4 months in lesser jobs 
just to e.irn the money to jmreh.ise then- 
tools." s.nd Victor Tr.uu't). Millers 
Comnumuv Affairs Manauor. 

Miller created tin " fools tor Sim ess" 
scholarship program in to assist 

vocational stinlents around the country 
hoping 10 make a positive imp.m on the 
communities m which it operates, tried 
first in 1 os Angeles. the progiam 
expanded to include U other vines, 
xx 1 1 h the nnluMon of 1 icmio. C.ahf. in 
l l M», and At la nra. Puerto Kuo. and S.m 
Antonio m I'JT. 

Since its inception, the program has 
helped more than rvSn volitional 
students to enter their chosen fields 
armed with the equipment th.x need 
for professions ranging Irom cornuimi 
electronics to fashion design. 



Rec ipients .lie selc\ led based on then 
individual need, their tirade point 
average. and their potential to succeed in 
then c h own piofession. 

1 lie awards ccivmom foi the Sail 
Joaquin \allev was held recently ai 
I resiio C 1 1 x C'ollcgc. I he total 
contributed In Miller to the Valiev foi 
the- second x oar in a row will exceed 




STli.i 11 m. A look at the area’s past 
icc jptciiis gives evidence of the* 
pi ojira m’s success. More than ‘>u percent 
ol km veais look for Success vv minis 
arc’ piescntlv etnploved 01 enrolled 
m fin 1 h ci sc booling that will help them 
to im lease then know ledge ol their 
v h< »s..‘h field 

A l‘ ,,, <» vvumei in the Liigmc 
IVitm iii.iiicr c.itcLloiv. Ciuillclino 



Meinande/. moved 10 ( aliloima I10111 
Mexico at the age of 21 . 'Mills was a 
verv critical stage* 111 niv hie because I 
h id to lake vvhaievei job w.is olleied to 
me in onlei to meet the needs ol a l.uge 
lannlv.” ^avs I lein.iink /. 

"Receiving buds lor Success has 
made .1 difteieine in mv c.neer. It 
t.niluaies mv abi lux to lepan the cats I 
vv u 1 k on. ! usu mv tools everv da\. ami 
tln-v help me to work faster and do a 
better job.” he >a\s I lern.mde/ feels a 
sense ol fulfillment now that be is able 
to compete in Ills woikpl.ue. 

'I feel verv grateful fo Millet 
Brewing (kmipanv. Miev have helped 
me gain confidence in mv on-the -job 
expertise.” adds ! lern.mde /. 

Anothei leciptent. Sain Meinande/. 
Irom Clovis. Cain.. majoied in Auto 
lechnologv at Kings R iver ( ‘ommumtv 
C ’ollege. lleinandc/ hope's to open his 
own auto repair shop, and hjs Miller 
aw. ml 1 1.1 > moved Imn nun h » !osd to Im 




Meinande/. who has e's|H iicik cd 
unemplov mem in the past. sa\s lie- is 
devoting as minli tunc' as possible to 
using the tools he was given .md iv ih/es 
the impon.iiK e ol maintaining a I wall hv 
attitude toward learning. lie credits 
buds lor Success with picparuig him to 
have his own business tme dav. 
"Receiving tin- aw. nd has helped me 
tow, nd .ulneving this long uini eoal I 
have set for mvsclf.” he >uvs, 
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A winner in the Photography 
categorv. Melissa |o Anderson. has 
lamuhed her own business in bresno. 
M. J. IMunograpliv opened its doors this 
\ear. and, Anderson n.iw. “li it hadn't 
been lor looK lor Success. i would not 
be where i am right now. It took me 
almost a vear alter receiving my tools to 
organize my business. The idea that 
someone would gi\e you equipment... 
was r.ibulous." 

Anderson speeiah/es in animal 
photographs and portraiture. She 
admits her ihoue of subjects makes u 
ehatlenging, but she thrives on the 
i hanee to advance her eareer doing 
w liat she loses. 

'1 was thrilled to receive all of the 
highest qualitv equipment i needed to 
perform. It was a miracle to me to 
have that otlered.” says Anderson. who 
graduated with an associate’s degree and 
a icrnikatc in photogi.iphv Irotn Fresno 
t its C ollege 

Anderson is exuted about her futuie 
as a piolessional photographei. lonlident 
m her ahilitv to loniinue iiii ceding, 
and tin died to know that hei sinless 
will create |obs torothcis in hei mdustrv. 

Mam of the local graduates who are 
lesipienls ol Iools for Smuv ioiiK' 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, 
icloimed gang members, i hildreu ol 
migiant l.uni uoikeis. and part of 



families living at or below poverry level, 
lor many, it is the first time that 
someone m their family has achieved 
this level of education and proudly 
entered the labor force armed with 
recognized skills, 

C hie recipient. 33-year-old Danny 
Dunigan. had overcome substantial 
hardships, among them a severe learning 
disability that resulted from nine years of 
seizures, to master his schooiwork and 
vocational training, helped by a father 
who read him his schooiwork every 
night. Dunigan was quoted as saying, 
“the program saved my life," but it seems 
more hkelv that officials recognized 
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Dunigan as someone hound to make 
good use of its award. And indeed he 
did. becoming employed one month 
after receiving the Miller tools. 

In Texas, the Alamo Community 
College District (ACCDi recently 
gathered the family and friends of its 
27 recipients of “Tools for Success" 
scholarships. The winners included 
graduates in specialties ranging from 
horticulture to allied health to automotive 
technology. Criteria for selection were 
based on financial need, academic 
performance, and a personal essay. 

Like their ( ounterparts in California, 
many of the Ac. CD winners have 
overcome obstacles to go to college and 
arc often working several jobs to pay for 
then education, l ew have the means to 
buy the tools and equipment needed for 
employment after graduation. 

1 lovvever, as ACC1 ) Chancellor Robert 
Ramsay notes. “This program gives 
graduates an opportunity to be productive 
members of the work force. T hey have a 
wonderful opportunity to move their 
careers forward." 

This article was prepared in cooperation 
with W. S. W. Associates. Inc. 
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Five medical assistant graduates at San Antonio College check out the uniforms, scrubs and medical 
equipment they received from Miller Brewing Company. 
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OUTLOOK ON WASHINGTON: 
CAPITOL VIEW 



A Must Read Trilogy: Nation at Risk, 
Quality Counts, What Matters Most 



Government poliey reports 
rarely go on to become 
best-sellers. At best, those 
publications might find a niche among a 
specialised group of policy workers, 
crunching numbers deep withm the howvN 
of some federal department. 

Fourteen years attain 1 hK3. die Government 
ITiblishuig Office was busy printing a report 
entitled Wit ion at Kish. It resonated not 
only among Washington insiders but also 
outside the beltway in public schools, 
institutions of higher education, centers of 
state government, media circles, and 
throughout many American communities. 

America was viewed by many as a nation 
at nsk.a nation imperiled by a public education 
system that was a dismai failure. Urban am! 
rural areas came under specific scrutiny and 
criticism. Since most 1 hspanics attend publk 
schools m one ol those two geographic 
regions, their education opportunities were 
not only limited but substandard. 

Xcinon ill Rl<L' was a watershed government 
report. It opened the floodgates of reform. 
Throughout the IVtfik. governors and state 
legislators moved ahead, guided by the 
recommendations in Xirion ot Rt>k to reform 
public education States, from New York to 
Kentucky to (\ilifomu. implemented new 
measures — merit pay publk school choke, 
standards of learning — m tlv hopes of s.i\ mg 
the ailing public education institution. 

The report had summed up the clear 
shortcomings ot the system and unleashed .1 
torrent of educational reforms intended to 
halt the advancing “tide of' mediocntv " 
Widely read by esperts and laypeople. if 
identified many issues that affected the 
edu* ation received by I hspanics. Subsequent 
reforms helped all Americans. 

Now. in f'T. two new polk \ reports 
on the state of education in America haw- 
appeared Then impact promise's to be as 
great if not greater than that of \oft,'u of Ubk 
The first, fjuohty U'emm. is an exhaustive, 
extensive, and encyclopedic assessment of 
five kc\ indicators of educational vn.ihiv 
1 1 standards and as-cssmcnts. 2, cjiialitv nr 
teat bang; 3) school climate. 4; icnoui.es. 
and 3; sindeiil at hirven lent 



by Uustavu A. MclLnuLr 

While Q Utility Count? is wide in focus, 
the second publication. I Mutt Motion Moj. 
Icoitung for. Imoiiti!' / iifwr, focuses intensively 
on teachers, teaching, and teacher education. 
In tandem, both of these highly readable 
policy reports are elaborations on, and 
extensions of. key reform measures rooted m 
Xotion oi Risk'. In that sense, they are like 
sequels to a best -seller, and as a trilogy, .ill 
three ought to he read by 1 hspanics. They 
have much to tell us. 

Thev are ilreadv being c.nvfullv studied 
and c onsulted by policymakers in Washington. 
!).( ’. I hev vv ill have .m impact on the future. 
Those interested m helping to improve the 
quality of the education that i hspanics 
receive can glean useful information m these 
two reports. Not onh do they expose reality 
hut they also provide useful examples of 
what vv orbs 

A National Report Card 

(Jit,}luy Count? surveys American educatk hi. 
T he first page on “The State of the States” 
provides a national report. Notwithstanding 
the disparities m grades among states, the 
nation as a whole performs poorlv. The* 
t.veial! grade lor *\}u.ihtv of leaching' is a 
*( * " f or “Sc hool (Tmuic" tl.iss si/e. 
violence, parent involvement, eu.i. srate's 
e.ti ned an average grade » if “( f or spec ilic 
information on how e.uh state h doing, 
w liters give' a detailed report card oil each of 
the* So states, including a graph showing 
student scores on the National Assc vaiii'iir of 
l.dckauon 1'iogtess NAl I* exam. In 
specific, sc *s m fourth grade reading and 
eighth grade math are included. One or the 
strengths of the entile repoit h this lxil.nu c- 
between tin' genet a I and r lie* spec ifi: . 
be tween the nation and the* state 

(Juoiry < .o wit n partis uliriv imp. mm 
lot those o| >js who warn in insti: 
faiuu'ss. equity and excellence in publk 
education I oi example, one mipoitaiM 
sub*e<tion ol the report. “I xanuning Race 
mil ! )s-mogi iplw.' highlights the huge 
disi ivpaik v between fointli giadi' Hiding 
s < hi s m| | hsp mu students iiteiidiiig m hoof 

in lex.is md ( '.till* m hi i In pruent 

ot llispiiih student ' irad at a “basi. <>i 



above” level on the N AF;R C ^niy 22 percent 
of the Hispanic students m (California 
scored at that level. Among fourth grade 
Hispanic students from disadvantaged urban 
areas, 44 percent of’ the students in Texas 
scored at “basic or above" on the math test. 
K»r ( iahfonna, only 27 percent achieved at 
those levels. 

As [ read this. 1 was baffled and appalled. 
Why did such disparities exist? Are Latino 
students m Texas that much smarter? Of 
com sc not: such a hypothesis would be silly 
A bar graph in “School Climate" clarified 
the issue. It lists the percentage of K-6 
classrooms of fewer than 25 students. In 
lewis, 9i i percent of the leathers had fewer 
than 25 children, ranking it number two in 
the U.S.. right behind Oklahoma. By 
contrast. 7 percent of the leather' in 
California had cl. ns under 25. t worst 
percentage in die enure nation. 

Many have long seen a correlation 
between c lass si?e and academic ,u hievement. 
(Juohl) provides further evidence for 

thoughtful disc ussion if not ac tual c one Iumoik 
Unlike Xtifion ,/f Rnk report, we can participate 
in the conversation about reform: we are 
provoked, not ordered; nistrik ted. not sodded. 

Teaching and 
America's Future 

In a similar vein. II 7;. if Minn * Mo^t: 
‘h Jilting lor .\nmuo) ftnnir lays out an 
abundance of quantitative and qualitative 
data I he m-deplh foe ih on tc'acliiiig a No 
Ic'.ids to a deeper understanding of liovv to 
train teachers and how to maintain excellent 
standards in the teaching profession. Ju 
i (implement the analv sis and description, the 
uithois include Iiighlv relevant fact', data, 
and numbers. Its c|iialitative data are impressive 
and i learlv pics'i'led lspeuillv impoiiml 
was the comparison between the achievement 
of childien in p.iiticular Ameruan states and 
c luldren in otlui loimli les.We tvpu .ills he ar 
about how poorlv vve perform as a nation in 
standardized ntith and n ieik e urns I hat 
.. onai n\oid «<mmiues in put. iovv 
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MEDIA 



Ray Blanco: On the Cutting Edge 

TV Producer Earning Recognition 

hy Cary M. Stem 



yji t least one Hispanic independent 
producer is doing something 
-labour the glut of sitcom* on 
television that feature dysfunctional 
families and the dearth of real-life shows 
about Latino 'as. Ray Blanco, who launched 
and runs Cutting Edge Entertainment, 
an independent production company 
based in Plainfield. New Jersey, is 
proving that television shows about 
Hispanics can garner awards In 
exploring ethnic issues. “American 
PuKe,” a documentary that highlights 
the immigrant population adapting to 
America, earned three F.mmy nominations 
this year. 

After lt> years as a television e\ecuti\e 
for stations such asWNYW-TV m New 
York and KC'Al -TV in Los Angeles. 
42-year-old Blanco was tired of corporate 
polities. In I 4 W2, he launched Cutting 



Edge Entertainment to create “soeialK 
relevant and economically feasible 
programming." He wanted to produce 
documentaries and entertainment about 
“what’s happening m America today, 
encompassing all of multicultural 
programming — including shows about 
\ fispanics. Blacks. Jews, w lutes and Asians.’* 
Getting documentaries produced on 
network tcic\ lsion. whu h is increasingly 
motivated by ratings. is no easy task. 
Cutting Edge must convince broadcasters 
that there’s a market for real-life ethnic 
dramas. “Pm artr.uted to real-life 
stories." said Blanco, who. rather than 
cautious and guarded like most TV 
producers, is very emotional when he 
talks. “But because of the system that 
e* ;sts m TV m this country, it is very 
till fu ult to get any project abemt 
Hispanics. black or white, produced." 
he said. If he were trying to get a 



special-effects film about the \ear 3< « *< * 
produced, he would encounter fewer 
problems. But what attracts him is 
stories about immigrants who are 
engaged m struggles treated by society 

After leaving WNYYV m l ‘*‘>2. 
Blanco plunged much of his $4nj*ou 
severance package into financing" Artists 
m Exile." a documentary ibout tour 
little-known Cuban artists, painters 
Carmen Herrera andAgustin Fernandez, 
and sculptors Roberto Hstopinan and 
I )aniel Scrra-Badue. Raising an additional 
Soo.immi through grants from AT&T and 
other corporations financed the project. 
“Artists m Exile" has so tar been seen on 
"TS public television stations nationwide. 

Blanco would probably have had an 
easier time financing a doiumentaix on 
the better-known pamtei Botero. but 
Bolero didn’t trigger his i realm* nines 



e *No one teaches 
minority students the 

rules of breaking into 
the media. So many 
kids of color go into 
the industry and are 
doomed because 
they go in for the 
wrong reasons ” 



Ray Blanco, 
producer, 

Cutting Edge Entertainment 
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or need the exposure that the unsung 
artists dul. “Artists m Exile * foeuses on 
tour Cubans who emigrated to the 
United State's, spoke little English, and 
vet managed to oveivomc their struggles 
to become aitists. 

In iiuii\ wavs, Blanco is finding 
sublet ts whose experiences mirror his 
own. lie emigrated to the United States 
from Cuba in PHt2. spoke no English, 
and vividly recalls the pain of being 
humiliated bv a teacher m second grade 
when he couldn't speak English. Ele has 
been producing documentaries to 
portray the wrongs that he suffered. 

" American Pulse." winch aired on 
WPIX-I V m June was nominated 

lor three I nimw Outstanding 
i ntertamment Program or Special. 
Outstanding Sports Programming (Segmenfi. 
and Outstanding Programming for the 
Arts. The documentary focuses on 
successful Hispamcs who surmounted 
the odds to attain the Ameru an dream: 
Rita Moreno, the only actress ever to 
win a ( hammy. Oscar, Enuuv, and Tony; 
pop singer Angela BofilKwho was raised 
in a I larlem housing project; Olympic 
gold medalist Oscar de la Hova: and 
social activist and folk singer Joan IVuv. 

Why choose these four people*' “You 
never see them on lintcitdinnicnt lAu^ht' 
Blanco quipped. Moreno revealed the 
disc rimuutuMi she encounteied when 

sllOOting lli'f S :./< ,S /<>!)*. B.ICV dlsi llsscd 
the peisonal price she paid for hci 
political involvement. I )e la I lova spoke 
of what his mothers death meant to 
him Blanco gives \VPl\ credit for 
helping to finance the documentarv and 
showing it m prune time. He describes 
the executives who greenhglited the 
show ,is “enlightened" dc‘v ision -nuke > s 
who possess a social conscience and are 
not totally driven bv bottom-line issues 

As an independent piodiicer. Blanco 
spends much ot his time raising money 
for nr nccts from public* television, 
studios, corporations, and foundations 
Financing s prtject involves “mortgaging 
unit Ik Hi .o if vou have to." he added 
Blanco -onallrd the fm.nn 1 . 1 ! suppmt 



“People of color are 
always leading the 
way in culture, it's an 
immigrant trait/* 

Ray Bianco, 
producer 



needed to produce a quartcrlv documentary 
A \*cntU /e; the A ntainh. a public affairs 
show aired on VYPIX m New York. 
A^ituLt asked wiiv Hispamcs were left 
out of the health care debate, explored 
the impact of immigration reform on 
latinos, and took a look at C'uhl after 
the ( 'old War. 

Blanco is puttine. the finishing 
tone lies on another docuinentary.“Bl.ic k 
and White m Exile." f inanced In the 
M.u Ai thin foundation, Tribune New 
Yoik f'omnlation. National I anno 
C ammimncatioiis Center. and the 
( oi poiation for Public* Broadc astmg. 
w liu h has first i ighis to show it, these six 
halt-hour doc umeiit.u u*s c o-a S.VSdnnn 
1 he sj u iw traces the storv of t uhaiis and 
Haitians who emigrated to this countrv 
after l‘>rO and depicts the injustices that 
Hie' were sublet ud to, among them, for 

reasons pci haps best understood bv 
veterans of World War II. being fed Spam 
•though then didn't know exactly vvli.it 
it was that thev were eating- hv the U.S. 
government. Immigrants, lusioi nils, and 
scholars discuss the plight that nnmigiants 
f.uc* when thev enter a new countrv. 
poor, without anv support ‘.ystems. and 
la< mg disc i mnnalioti or mditfeieiicc 
I he* doc un K iit.u v looks at the Bav of 
Pigs im ision. the Hainan immigrants 
who tried U> emigrate 1 n> tin United 



States hut didn't survive the trip, and the 
coup by Ansicdc. Blanco stresses that 
without the enc ouragement and support 
ot Patricia Boero, senior programming 
officer at the MacArthui Foundation, 
and Mon Marbury. program director ol 
the Corporation for Public Broadc asting 
program fund, the show would never 
have been capitalized or filmed. 

Ever dedicated to increasing the 
reputation of little-known immigrant 
artists. Blanco is developing a S'o.OOll 
documentary oil neglected artist Jose 
Clemente Om/co. one of Mexico's most 
talented nuirahsts. I !e is also adapting 
'[ ivc m the Balance." based on ival-life 
stories about a Guatemalan seliool 
tcMcliei who sees her village slaughtered 
by a right-wing imhtarv group, and a 
C uban poet who was sentenced to 
2<i years m prison because Ins poetry 
was vonsidered revolutionary “No one 
ehc* is telling these stories.'* Blanco noted. 

Besides producing ’EY shows, lie is 
teaching ,i college-credit class at the 
WPIX studios aimed at minorities who 
want to enter the field “No one teaches 
minority students about the rules of 
breaking into the media" lie said. “So 
many kids of color go into the industry 
and aie doomed because thev go m for 
die wrong reasons. If thev want to saw 
the wor" I. they'd better be willing to 
starve to death. I bis is .i business." he 
stated. I le encourage*'' Ins students to 
have pride in their background die hid 
his ( uhan background when CBS hired 
him ni his tii si job- and to learn about 
the media from all vintage points, 
me Hiding sales and marketing. Cm rent 
television executives visit the class and 
disi tiss what ;t takes to suc ceed at a 
station and how thev got then first break 
into I Y 

And how does Blanco think the 
media is dmng m depic ting tin* lives of 
minorities in America' When it comes 
to lilac ks, the media is doing quite well, 
hut it i' still neglecting Hispamcs. he 
said, ‘hi terms of I Iispamcs, we barelv 
exist on IV." he said. Occasionally a 
Jimmy Smits oj I i/ burrs will bleak 
ihioiigh and at hn vr sl.udom but 





Hispanic, despite being the I’.istest 
growing mmoritv in the country .ire 
rarely scon on T V. Television executives 
ding to the stereotype chat “l hspames 
speak onh Spanish. and |vvc| can tap into 
that audienee through Spanish-language 
television or media." And that misperc ep- 
tion undermines many c tiorts to base 
more series and shows on I h'paunv 
Why call Ins ioinp.m\ diming F.dgo 
Kntertainment r "People ol color are 
always leading the wav m eultuie It's an 
unmigi.uii trait." he replied. 
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Director 

Student Health Services 

Wheaton (.olk’ne aeivptinft rountes from ! 
candidates interested in the position <>t t 
Director ol Student Health Services 
Responsible to the Dean >1 Students, the 
Director of student Health services manages • 
all health center poliev ami business , 
operations including budgets, health 
education, preventive medicine, and OslIA <.*t , 
CI.IA tomplunce. supervises luli-ume and ; 
part-time nurses ami assumes some nursing 
re.sponsilv lilies as needed. A successful , 
candidate will have a IJS Y with iive vearsoi 
nursing experience and the demonstrated 
abilitv !■ - supervise- a stall 

Wheaton College is an evangelical ( lirouan , 
liberal arts college whose laeultv and stall . 
.tffirm a Matcmcnl of i'aitli and adhere to 
lifestvle expectations The (.ollegc complies • 
with federal and state guidelines lor 
nondiscrimination in emplovment Women 
and minoniv applicants are eiu tmraged to . 
applv Interested candidates should send • 
resumes to the Director of Human 
Resources, Wheaton College, Wheaton. ! 
Illinois 6<)18*A 



. .'nlintf ' ./ fu'm /m v n -/ 

achievement reflects tin* high levels of Juki 
povvrtv that plague many regions, including 
those with high 1 Itspamv populations, i Ins 
teport is being vvidck n.ul. fukjuetnlv 
quoted. and givailv debated among 
Washingtonian vvonks. 

In m.iiiv pl.ges throughout 1 1 7 m / Mam- 
Mi eve-i at', lung blue p.igcs highlight vvh.it 
is .utuallv occiirnng m main schools .mJ 
universities where refium i' implemented, 
not liieielv J.im. u«scd. " 1 lie Last (. .an >lii:a 
Lniveisitv IVei (loathing l*io|Ci t" tells the 
storv of a relationship between a veteran 
leather and a rookie. I he effectiveness ol 
mentoring programs m puhlu schools ami. 
hv example, the need to : rv those ufomis 
tii.n te.uhers find valuable m other aie.is art 
urv potent. I’r.unc.il lessons from reiblife 
te.nhers show us (he kinds of reforms that 
will improve the business of ie.it lung and 
learning I hioiiglumt. Wiu! A/.//rcr< .W'' r 
lemaiiis eiiiinentlv v reiiib!e |'R\is-. lv bctJU'C 
the theoiv and the reo unm-ikUlioUs arc 
drawn horn pi a. ik e 

Brutal Honesty 

II /Ml M.tlhi' A;-.*'/ aikl (Jh.lfi!,- ( >m,7: 
sh.ue one important suenglli. bs utal honesty. 
Ilk lontintmig dioit shnft that I hspaiiu 
students labor under evokes feelings of 
dwmv aikl di'itlusioiin lent 'let , wav out n 
piovuled nine and time again Mioiuomintrs 
in out sv stent are pinpoint' .1 Inn sum esses 
and accomplishments ire highlighted as u i if 

it would therefore be w rung to toiivliidc 
that IP;,;/ A /.?/.'( i' A/.'/, ijti.ihij (..■»»•/■. and 
,\. //re/; if Mi'k ire ili nisi the sank-: depressing 
it lemiads hi looking b.uk uul hiking 
ahead, the iatter two give us addition ii 
specitiis on both what is vviong and what 
is possible, liotli u-j'oiis are lit too 
worthwhile to ignore lull ‘>1 f.uts. stones, 
.tiki iVv oi i ii uci idat loi i K . thev pkjue the 
readers iurtos,ty. 'list un imeiest. and 
ptovole a "we nui't do ■.omethitig itunule. 

I best reports are not merelv uneri sting 
ltd well written ijualities l.u king m main 
puli* v pub!i. aliens rliev are li.tnnn niaoifcsh's 
Joi i lunge I iltu alors and polk v linkers wiM 
lived til -sf W.lUUISgs. Mlggi'sllol. and 
let oiiuucnd iliolls. He\oud that a ur.kal 
mas*- ol i oik ei ik’d i in/ens. uid W' 

I iisp.uik \ iti/eiis. ai loss the nation should 
Tin themselves with these it pot is ili.it 
thev v\ 1 1 1 know ho** to appro i*. h then lo a! 
•< bool dm 1 1. 1- w w e| l as W nl ill ivn u i 
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St. Clair Count} Community ( 'ollegc 




Ins i ia (tor of English j 

Mastei's Deeree in Ihl'IisIi n reunited The decree j 
imisi he McM! a repionallv aeerediled sollep.e or 
umversin [t.iikmuimd in literature and compi'itmii 
pi et erred Hie Titsss-ful e.indid.iie %x i II possess .i 
de'iiensMaied ahilitv to work efkxtiwh '.vita skulents 
and s.ip.ibi fits ii< use new msiiuetional teehi.olniries is 
dcsu.ihle Respoiisibililicj imlude hui nut limited to 
leaH.'iie a lanpe of t muses I rum iemedi.il 
ioinposiiit-.fi to , iih, tin -J lilerakue. developing 
emikiilum pa* tieip.il me m ( "Here >ei\itc*. 
."immikv wmk. and piolession.il development 
asl'v ikes .ulvi'ine sknitnts I leiiionsiraled itvord ol 
omiimmitv s.oue is vles’.r.ible Te.khiui.' 
assieim ren's nuv mvlu.le dav. evemne aim weekend 
v lasses, mi or ml i.miptis Salun: lieeinriinj; rai ;e 
x'u s'. : p Svlieitule ma\|iman xas (*4T Apjiroximalc 
start date: Jannaiv N. Requests for 

applieiitioiis or inquiries and completed 
appliesitions should he directed to: D-7o » **/ 
lux; i:t. l\ i I Si t Ur,i f <>unt\ ( ••inniumt\ 

f f.n> Situ i f’<> fim f‘i'11 Uitu-n. 

Vl< /r/V’f/U fSUfyf i. S/lk OS’ 1 / > ■' NppU with 

applk.itioii, lesume. imoIlKia! tr.ms^npis and h tiers 
ol releieiue h \ \u;_ , ii'! 1^. review "I 

ipplkaiioris w ill hepin Aueusi '<i 

St. ( luir ( nuiitv Conmumitv ('olUgejs an 
Vlfirm.ithc \itioii/Iajiia[ Oppurt»iuit> Institution 
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Latinos and Native Americans in Museum Careers 

New Publication Provides a First Census 



h\ Michelle Adam 



A ntonio Rios- Bustamante ivmemhcis 

/ i ... 

visiting museums as a youngster 
JL JLand beiiu: “both attracted and 
frightened" by these institutions. Most 
Latinos he saw m museums were 
working in maintenance positions, and 
as he recalled, “there was a large cultural 
gap m society then. I didn’t feel ,ls welcome" 
Bustamante, University of Arizona's 
associate professor of Mexican American 
Studies, recently published a study 
focusing on specifically that. He published 
Latinos and Satire Americans in the 
Museum: The Sationai Survey and 
Directory of Historical and Art Musi urn 
Professional Personnel in OMR the first 
study to measure the representation of 
these minorities in that setting. 

By conducting this survey, Bustamante 
discovered the same “woeful underrep- 
resentation of Latinos in professional 
positions i n American museums" that 
he had as a youngster. “One of file 
things that was obvious to me was 
that there was little representation of 
Latino professionals as curators ami 
administrators,’* he said. 

Although the number of Latino* and 
works of art by Latinos in museums has 
increased during the past decades, the 
numbers are still low. Of primarily 
largo museums that responded to the 
survey. Latinos represented only three 
percent of their professional staff. While 
halt of these held administrative positions, 
mop* than double the Latino professional 
staff worked in maintenance, support, 
and clerical positions. 

As a professor and historian who has 
curated various shows himself Bustamante 
hopes his study will add incentive for 
museums to recruit and tram underrep- 
resented groups in the museum field 
Having grown up without professional 
mb* models, and with aspirations that 



were often limited hy reality, he believes 
it is important for museums to advertise 
employment potential to underrepresented 
groups and to bring more diversity to 
the field. “Latinos aren’t usually thinking 
of museums as employment potential “ 
he said. 

Bustamante is not alone in Ins efforts 
to advance diversity witlun the Meld. He 
recognizes that more Latino curators are 
working m areas such as state parks m 
Arizona, and that l anno students are 
receiving the credentials necessary for 
entering the museum field. 

The American Association of* 
Museums (A AM} also helped to p.wc 
the way toward mclusiviry m museums 
when three wars ago it published 
l:\celleuce ami lujuity’ A/iodum m tin 
Piihlu Dimension , which redefined 
educational standards for museums 
nationwide. The association created a 
roadmap for museum standards, shifting 
emphasis away from museums representing 
“the keepers of the stuff’’ and toward 
museums as educators of the commumtv 




at large. Rhus was placed on diversifying 
the museum board, museum employees, 
and the museum audience in order to 
best serve all populations. 

"It gave them a clear road map." said 
lid Able. AAM President and CECVIt is 
quite clear that museums are committed 
to tins." 

Despite seeing progress, limited 
financial resources by both museum 
employers and prospective employees 
affects the low representation of minorities 
in professional museum positions, said 
Able. "Museums do not pay highly 
competitive wages, and often a master’s 
or Ph.l). is required. 1 consider that a 
major roadblock to further diversifying 
the woikforce" he said. 

According to Able, the AAM has 
received more calls about career 
opportunities m museums than ever 
before. lie says ih it museums themselves 
have had a difficult tunc recruiting 
and advertising career opportunities. 
“The\ have not had the force to actively 
pursue recruitment." 

Several institutions listed in the 
siir\ey. howewr. have solved as role 
models m divciMt\ and reennmient. 1 he 
Museum of fine Arts m l louston offers 
a minority internship program and hires 
a gre at number of minority professional 
staff. The Snuthso ian also gives awards 
to people of color through its Museum 
I eadep.lvp program 

Museums are becoming place's of 
greater employment potential foi 
l atinos specifically because of efforts by 
some museums to recruit and train 
prospective employees. Maria Gonzalez, 
development c oordinator oUhc Mexic an 
fine Arts Genter m Glue ago, is proud to 
be working for one of the top employers 
of latinos m the museum field. Of 
JM museum emplovees. 2-1 are i itmo. 
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said Gonzalez. And this is a specific result 
of the museums making efforts to train 
them, she added/' 'I here are many Latinos 
with art history backgrounds, but they 
aren't given the opportunities” said 
Gonzalez. "Its very difficult getting into 
these mainstream cultural opportunities." 

Gonzalez herself studied 1 atm 
American Studies and education, but 
was unaware of opportunities in the 
museum profession. "It was not even a 
thought back then” for Latinos to work 
professionally in museums, but now 
students can see — "oh look, rheres another 
brown face there,” she said. Students 
have also requested more interviews 
than in the past to learn about the 
profession, added Gonzalez. 

Martha Gutierrez-Stemkamp, one of 
K4 professionals listed in the directory, 
has also seen an increase in educational 
and recruitment programs nationwide, 
and has heard from greater numbers of 
young Latinos wanting to find out 
nboui careers in museums. " T here is a 
reawakening of who Latinos are and the 
importance of our contributions” said 
Gutierrez-Stemkamp, who serves as 
tile Chair of the National Advisory 
Board tor Miami’s Cuban Museum of 
the Americas. 

As Museum (‘hair. Board Member ot 
the National Association ot l atino Arts 
and ( ‘ulture (NAL AC), and Vice ('hair of 
The Latino Network. Gutierrez* 
Sreinkamp has facilitated mentorship and 
recruitment programs tor Latinos. She also 
serves as diversity committee member of 
the Southeastern Museum Conference. 
University students interested m museum 
careers and young professionals are offered 
scholarships through the committee. "All 
ot us have a personal commitment to 
mentoring others along the wa\.” said 
( iiitierrez-Steinkamp. 

I here are other examples ot l.mnnv 
experiencing change first hand, lose* 
Aguayo, who was also listed in the 
surety, started a-* a graphic artist and. 
after receiving a master/ degree in 
anthropologN, founded the Mtiseo Go l.o 
Americas in 1 Vnver. Colorado, in 
1 le was one ot the first I atinos to Nerve 
on the AAM hoard and to found a 
culture- specific* museum. Compared to 




14 years ago, when there were barely a 
handful of Latinos at AAM meetings. 
Aguayo has witnessed an increase in 
Latino representation. 

"I think there is a lot of opportunity. 
With die Latino population increasing 
m leaps and bounds and with there 
being a lot of interest in what were 
about, there has to be a lot of opportunity 
in the future for those wanting to get 
involved in interpreting our culture.” 
said Aguayo. 

Museum of New Mexico Dnector 
1 bonus Chavez landed an unexpected 
career m the museum field as well. 
Although his interest was initially in 
studying research, Chase/ said his final 
degree in museum studies gave him tile 
neiessiry backbone to land hr* current 
position. As a graduate student of museum 
studies. Chavez receded an assistantslnp 
alter threatening to sue the department 
oi failing to give assistantslnps to him 
and or to any other ot the Latino 
students of the previous ten years. His 
professor, who was also director of the 
Museum of New Mexico, helped Inm 
obtain an internship at the museum, 
whuh later Ic'd to Ins placement a> 
inte rim director I Ie received the directors 
position after threatening to sue the museum 
for wanting to place a less qualified 
outsider into hi-* intended position. 

" 1 he museum hid never hired a 
Name Anieiican or New Mexican m 
then administration" said ( ‘have/. "With 
that behind \ou. von have to ust* lore e to 
kuk the doois op- n.” Allhough Chavez 
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"There is a reawakening 
of who Latinos are 
and the importance of 
our contributions ” 

Martha Gutierrez-Stemkamp, 
Chair of the National Advisory 
Board for Miami’s Cuban 
Museum of the Americas. 



had to fight his way to the top, he could 
not have done so without having the 
necessary qualifications. "1 would advise 
.iiiyone to go with a full force behind 
them with the full degrees.” he said. 

Chavez and others are examples of 
Latinos making marks m the museum 
profession. As Bustamantes survey 
indicates, however, further progress is 
necessary. "In order to bring about 
change, you have to know what the 
situation is... to find a means to measure 
the representation.” said Bustamante 
about the publication’s purpose. And 
now that the figures are out. he said, 
it’s time for museums to increase 
recruitment of L atinos and institute 
affirmame action monitoring plans. 

On the educational funn, 
Bustamante is also developing a class 
focused on Latino public historv in 
museum". 1 le will assist students m 
training for piofessumal careers m 
museums. Bustamante recognizes that 
what once was an abstract aspiration is 
now becoming a realistic employment 
opportunitv for l .itmos. 
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La Hija de Rappaccini Came, Sang, and Conquered 

Mexican Opera a Triumph in Manhattan 



by W Vliam Thomas and A dalyn Hixson 




Shown are Soprano Olivia Gorra and Tenor Brandon jovanovich. La Hija de Rappaccini is based on the play 
by Nobel-prize winning Mexican poet Octavto Paz. from the Hawthorne story of the same name Soprano 
Olivia Gorra recently sang for the King and Queen of Spam, with Placido Domingo. 
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y— .jus springs staging of Daniel 
’ (’.nan's / u l hjd tic Rtipihiu un by 
/,•’ tlu- Manhattan School of Music 
Opera Theater was the first full 
production of a Mexican opera over 
presented m New York ('ire. Tin event 
was especially meaningful because so 
many talented Latinos, from Mexico 
..nd from the United Stales, took part m 
the production — among them composer 
Catan. maestro and fellow composer 
Eduardo l )Mznumo7. and lead soprano 
Olivia (lorra, all very well known and 
respected artists within their native 
Mexico and in international capitals as 
well. The Manhattan School of Music is 
led by President Marta Istomin, student 
and life partner of the late Pablo Uasals. 

1 ast fall, the .Wir \hih lime * queued 
C'atan .is saving that while many of the 
worlds top opera singers are Hispanic, 
they have little to smg m their native 
longue, and that the e\c itemenl ovei the 
U.S. debut of his opera, / lomnid < 11 ld> 

. Imuciv/U'.was partly " The Spanisii Revenge.” 
Catan told of meeting a yv.nter in San 
Diego yyho yeas “overjoyed simply by 
the fact of its existciue. ('atan doubled 
the yy alter would get to see and hear the 
opera, “but that doesn’t stop him from 
feeling that his c ulture gels redeemed It 
ceases to be language of wry ice. of 
yvctbacks. Its the other side of the story: 
l atm Ameru.i means luetaiure as yyvll It 
means culture It means music.** 

( omposer C'atan, horn in Mexico 
C ity m l l M‘L studied philosophy at the 
Uiuyersiiy of Sussex and music at the 
University of Southampton. England 
He earned a Pli 1 ) m composition and 
music theoiy at Pnmeiou Uniwistu 
undei Milton Babbitl. James K. Randall, 
and iVnj.muu Hoiet/. ( ’atan has published 



ii lie les on music and the u e. in the most 
pmmmchi loumals in Mexico. Hr. 
iccciil both., gatiicis 

essays on mush and i ol.it oil logics 111 
- ompooli' an un hide i i aiiiat i toi 
■ ctpiano. i hums, .aid <, Ii iiulu i on In ai.i 
tyyu c omp.i ii it >i i . f • >i v, tn phony » m best. : a. 



lu celelu.ite llu- Hu U h ammeisaiy of 
Jose* ( leun nie Oro/ v o; and lurid I nidi 
for scipu.ic, < hoi iis and on hem i. y\ ii h a 
1 1 * s. I by Nobe l lame sic C K lay io Ri/. 
t .■( ink opt i i. Id l lihi ,/t Udfij\hi un. 
ptemiered in i'»'M die Ril.u io de 




Bellas Aires in Me\uo C'uy, and in the 

U.S m pm. 

Maestro Eduardo lna/muiio/ U.w 
conducted more than So onhcNius in a 
dozen founmcN in Central and South 
America as well as Prance, Spain, and the 
United Suites. 13 of' them as resident 
conductor. Snue his professional dehut 
at a lie 2 2. lie has been considered one of 
tlie most prominent personalities in Mexico's 
contemporary artistic commmnty. 

His compositions have been premiered 
in Europe. England. and North and 
South America, i ie has composed music 
for theater and film, lln discography 
includes ten analogand digital recordings 
with three orchestras for such prestigious 
labels as CBS. t ). M. Records Cainclot. 
Orchid, Mtissart, and Spartacus. 

Maestro Diaznuino? conducted the 
world premiere and the U.S. premiere of* 
Li Hijii th Rapp.h.un as well as the New 
York premiere. 

Soprano Oh\ u Corra. bom m 
C'oatz.tcoah os. Yerac? u/. v\.o chosen bv 



The Composer Speaks: 
Music and Poetry... 
by Daniel Catan 

I was convinced, from the very first 
reading, that La Hija dc Rappaccini . by 
Octavio Paz. would make a beautiful 
opera. The experience of love — fleeting, 
f: agile and interminable — as the only 
point where life and death intertwine, 
the only moment where Time stops and 
human beings are permitted a taste of 
immortality.. .this, for me, is the heart of 
Paz’s work and that which irresistibly 
attracted me towards it. I soon recog- 
nized. furthermore, that his poetic idea 
was nothing less than the very essence of 
music. Above all other art forms, music 
is privileged when ir tries to reach our most intimate feelings: and the forms of music, 
the way they evolve, come closest to the nature of desire. 

I have inherited the richest opera tradition. In my work — I am proud to say — one 
can detect the enormous debt I owe to composers from Monteverdi to Alban Berg. 
But perhaps the greatest of my debts is having learnt that the originality of an opera 
need not involve the rejection of our tradition (which would be like blindly 
embracing the condition of orphanhood), bur rather the profound assimilation of it, 
so as to achieve the closest union between a text and its music. 



Company in P>‘M Cioira began her 
muMC.il miJiON ai age P*. At Manhattan 
School o! MiiMt. > >he in a MiidciK or 
Marlene Mai. in. .in are otliei members of 
the of RiippiUtun. Mr- has been 

supported m hei MiuIk’n lw die 
Manhattan Si lino! of Minn. I t ) N ( ' A 
dond.i N.niona! para la C’ulrnr.i \ Lin 
A m*Ni and MYAM Nouedad lmenuiion.il 
de Valorem ArtiNticoN .Mcnu.uion.. She 
iciemK perlormed with Pi.uido 1 )nmingo 
tor the King and Queen oi Spam. 
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Lorin Maa/el and I’no Ciapohianeo as 
the \\ inner oH ravi.ua 2m m International 
Voice Competition. An such, she made 
her American debut as Violetta in Verdis 
Li Ihiritiit i with the Pittsburgh Opera 



Looked upon in this way, opera is certainly an art form worthy of having been 
conceived by Doctor Rappaccini s most ambitious dreams. It is not sufficient to write 
melodies that fit the verbal phrases. The music of an opera, in order to be successful, 
has to be able to capture the poetic idea of the text and express it in its own terms. 

And musical forms, since they evolve in 
a temporal dimension, arc particularly 
apt in tracing the evolution of a char- 
acter or that of a poetic idea. This is die 
true challenge. And it is precisely to this 
end that I have directed all my efforts 
and my craft. 

I worked on this opera for six years. 
The composition took me to Japan and 
to Indonesia, where I lived for a year 
and a half, and to Europe for another 
year. Those were years of prolific musical 
activity and of profound, critical revi- 
sion in the fate of musical traditions so 
different to ours. I sustained, during all 
that time, an intense and passionate 
monologue with Octavio Paz and his 
work. 1 discussed every scene cry 
work: I sang every syllable. It is now a 
great honor to be able to present it as a 
modest homage to him and his work, as 
testimony of how much and how 
long... his work nourished me. 
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Pictured left to right are: David Marshall, who sings the role of Dr Rappaccini; Olivia Gorra. in the role of | 
Beatriz, Dr. Rapyaccini’s daughter; Brandon Jovanovich. Giovanni, who is in love with Beatriz. Conductor j 
Eduardo Diazmunoz; Director Linda Brovsky;and Composer Daniel Catan,who has been asked to write a j 
one-act opera for Placido Domingo. I 



The Countdown 



/vu/’/Uuim' * iXiu^htn in iv1kmi s.i1 k a 
different experience than (Ik* opera in 
full regalia, but no less charming A loin 
pi.ino accompanies the voices. The leads 
sing softly having performed tor recotdmgs 
earlier m the day. Now and i hen a vouc 
swell* into lull bloom. offering a sedtk ti\ c 
pieview ot what's to come. I he k ru tsiu 
ot Catan's anas seems well wilted to the 
solo j'lano support. Indeed, it is so haunting, 
the theatie magu mo»es m even as 
sceneiw painters, lighting tec h:u i.ms. 
and sound engineers are ctissi rossing 
die sm. ill stage 

An nd tin. iratik . Ik an 1/ and ( hovanm. 
Dr. Rappanim .md all die [lowers 
manage somehow not onk to sing hut 
to praitue their gr at eftil . In m eognphv 
follow my. th<. viemon aurioiK ot dinu tor 
Inula liio\sk\ All ne leoiimyk lulu. 
111 sharp umli.ist to the tonnage 
coloured up in memories ot operas pa t 
(omposn (aian md Mae-uio 
1 >i i/iiiiinn/ au* .iml'line. -In ml. the M.'V'in- 
appearing tiillv at • aw and .omen', die 
( > mip< kit < Mik sjiphlk lex- > 

I ,1111 1 old that t< might's Head 1/. 

OIjm.i Cinir.i, ha- K.end*. perloi med 
with, H!a< ido I )o;:iinyo im die King md 



C^ueen ot Spain and is sun* to become 
a \erv big star. I accept Uo wit 1 1 out 
hesitation, her voice and movements are 
so lovelv and confident. 1 learn, too. that 
Domingo has asked ( atm to compose a 
one act opera lor him. 

(iiovanm. magnificent voting tenoi 
Hi 1, in Jovanov k h. perilled up m Ills 
eik hauled cottage, a theater m.ir\el that 
revokes smoothly tin the siiiptS 
demand, misses a 11. He. The mood is 
hud en. md member- ol the « ast 
excliauge mules 

A week later, on the big night. the 
lull is p.u ked Hie ok he* tia u pi.u tu my., 
all -V; members, and camera operators 
.tie selliny up then positions. ^ man 
appio.nhes lie apok yi/es tor the 
1 amer.is and explains that CHS is rapiny 
the opera toi one ot its weekend shows 
I hi- u wek mne new-. .1 line oppoimmu 
i< >1 * \iian. die Manhattan School of Musu . 
and all othets a-s<\ uted w ill 1 the piodm m *n 

1 w ilk o\ei. peer into tlu mduMia 
pH. and mi .i-tontdied h\ the quuiMtv 
and \ .1 1 iet\ ni imisii i.m . and mstiunu in- 
I Ik home helm ne dimmed 1 he 
pioilie lion begins. I10111 m\ vantage 
pMinr, | v .,n see that Maestro 1 Ma/immo/ 
is sjiuliny lk the end ol the evening. I 
know whs. I lu * indent <>u lieHi .1 and all 




the voice- have pertormed heauniully. 
liiavo 

The Official Review: 

Li I hjii Jr Utippthtiiii' an opera in two 
acts bv the Mexican composer Daniel 
Catan. is colorful, pulsating. and 
exciting. am! it thoronelik -wept this 
listener into us flow. 

1 he principal attrai lion was rile 
beauty of the music, extremely well 
pertormed. Noted particiilarlv were the 
romantic leads, Olivia Com. soprano, 
and Hraiulon Jovanovich. tenor, hut 
much could be said ako tor -ome 
ensemble work. 1 he kind ol music 
Composer ( atan pours out. a thick 
tapestry, seems to invite the weaving of 
multiple \ Dices. I would have welcomed 
even moie. A quartet ot' the four 
priiK ipai-. each teifug a stor\ Kigoletto 
-tv le. is too briet. 

Throughout the whole ot this work, 
the voice ot the orchestra is consistently 
substantial, md this seems fitting. The 
performance was in Spanish, and there 
were adequate supertitles. 

fhe lam -tale qu.ililv allows that the 
liners therein know at hist glance that 
each does and must alway belong solely 
to the other No special suspension of 
belief is nei cssary to receive- the music, 
lush and ilim.itu. J’lin is more do lu.lla 
than li.nh. I isteneis whose preferences 
aie exclusively for tile mo! and lerelnal 
will not find it here. 

I he orcln stratum is aite lull, with 
Japanese flute u recordeis. a gong, ci leste. 
and chime's along with ,1 full complement 
of conventional instruments for the 
w mphonu orchestra. I remember 110 
-eiuuis work wheie the tuba totalk 
out ol its non - pah modi - ho had sm h 
gnu etui pieseiic c ts heie. 

1 Ills work is stihdk m tin* lumtpean- 
nnulern Amern an tradition. Mosily 
tonal. H has -tune atoii.ihtv that gives it 
some pm kies .md otherwise makes it 
nueu ting flits is nilei national mtMi 
Nothing in the vvoik uwlf -pi mgs 1 . • 
mnu! distinguishing it .0 Mexnan It has 
a llnating. wistamed qualitv. vet at the 
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same time, there is a mood-setting 
background function. [.ike many works, 
it has no simple tunes that send the 
audience out u hbtling. Yet the mood 
and the memory of those brilliant colors 
tint' in the mind long alter the hut. 

Much of the color came from the 
voices of the romantic leads. 1 hcse 
singers had the powei to lift the listener 
from his or her seat. I he sounds they 
made were strong, clear, and altogether 
sumptuous. The orchestral support was 
critically important, but these singers 
managed to keep it in its place, as 
support. There is a sustained high range 
demanded of the tenor, which evoked 
admiration for Ins stamina. 1 lis 
performance was thrilling. That of' 
Ciorra was sure and equally lovclv. The 
other members of the east produced, on 
the whole, workhke performances. Hr. 
Rappaccini was sung by David Alan 
Marshall: I )r. Bagliom. b\ Julian Kebnllodo; 
and the luuiseniistrcss, by Natalie levin. 
The flowers were Noellc Barbera. 
Karen Frankenstein. Tamara 1 himmel. 
Christina Nuki. Nancy Maria Bakuh. 
and Heather Johnson. 

It is difficult to determine the 
significance of tins being .i student 



orchestra. I he performance was liighlv 
professional and confident c-impiiing. 
At the same time, this music is complex 
and tightly woven. "I he conductor was 
hdiiardo l)ia/muno/. a former student 
of 1 >r C'atan I he cast tor this production 
was comprised of student'. at various 
stages of then education. But one mmr 
ask. do musicians ever stop being 
students? [t is difficult to know where to 
draw the line. The principals have each 
alieadv compiled impressive records ot 
public appearances. 

I he qualitv here was m) high, on 
almost all counts, that the student -school 
setting became quite irrelevant 1 
have certainly seen pioduitiom at the 
Met and the N Y State- l heater that 
were less rewarding 




April 1 1, 1997 — Rehearsing for the production are left to right: Soprano Olivia Gorra, Director Linda 
Brovsky, Tenor Brandon jovanovich. and Tenor David Marshall. 




Director of 
Health iServices 



John Jay.^ftlfege of Criminal justice 



Tiik City University ok New York 

The DiickIo! of Health Services reports to the Deon of 
Students and is responsible for planning and 
coordinating health-related programs 

Responsibilities include ensuring the Colleges 
compliance with New York Slate and CUNY 
mondotes regarding student immunization and 
overseeing maintenance of dato based records 
relevant to the same The Director will work with 
students and other units of the College to develop 
activities ond programs which educate cmd promote 
health and wellness 

Qualifications: Bothelors degree (Master’s 

degree preferred), and foj' years experience in 
heolth or related area Good written ond verbal 
communications skills Computer proficiency 

Salary: $29,931-552 21 3 commensurate with 
experience 

Please send cover letter resume salary history and 
the names and addresses of three references to. 

Dean Hector Ortiz, John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, 445 West 59th Street, 
New York, NY 10019. 

Deadline: August 7th 1997 

AA/EOE Employer 




Texas Tech University 

Tl \w I idilMVIksin mutes application' Im 
l\w permanent !. mills poMiions in Aiuiuntini: 

cvpcv. icil lot hill 1 99s \pplk.Uions at ihe 
associate »*r jNNi'sl.ini ranks with icaJuna anil 
iCMMiih lnleresls in lax .uui'ui .umninunL’ 
information W'k-iiK .ac piolciicil D< Morale 
requited l’rolc'sum.il eeihtieatmn Jcur.ihle 
■\ppl> to Professor I)\ui>nc Dowell. College nf 
Business Administration, Texas Tech 
l niwrsiu. I.uhhock. T\ 79409. 

l.tftutl Oftj'nHitu u:\ W/miM/m h n*>t j / n\pi>> w / 
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TEACHING 



Is the College Classroom a “Chilly” 
Environment for Hispanic Females? 

Educator Proposes Warming Strategies 



The author has been a professor of 
psychology at /Mercer County' (N.J.j Community 
College for 26 years. She has written extensively 
on techniques for improving college teochmg. 

n the earls* I '• ’* k. m\ In ii" <>t 
teaching. .1 friend mkl me a poignant 
stor\- about .i lelloss geiietkiM \\ li» » 
worked with him on ivse.m h tii.it dies 
behesed would great is imput tin 
scientific commumts lh.it i olleague. .i 
Puerto Rie.m unman. .md .i Pli I lud 
been .ul\ ised In her limit m Ik m >i gmdaih e 
ouuiM'lor to studs the m v let hi ti tiui 
Niiu e it would lead to .t job. 

B.iek then I wandered wluihei tin* 
v omoelor w.o mllueiued In the 
student's gender oi In the students 

ethnieits m narrowing her career 
options in Midi .t sti rents ped ssas. \oss. 
alter Muds mg the i oik ept of the \ hills 
ehm. ice. I reah/e that the iouiwloik 



hy Ana'Ll PruiiU’ni Met I/vnn 

thinking and belus lor prohabk iiknbid 
both gender and cthuuitv stereotypes. 

In Roberta I lail and Retime 

Sandler published the hist report on the 
\ lulls t Innate." a lei m tiles entiled to 
refleit the d;f let enti tl lieatuient ol 
ssoinen and nun in college J.ismuouk. 
What dies found from then i\- mh 
ss.i\ myriad vernier inequities, some ol 
th' in 'in ill md it f 1 1 s t g 1 1 1 k i -ns ia! and 
vnii that sseu quite piotound. I sen 
the '‘iiiall inequities ss hen taken togelhi i 
seemed to i reate in ens iroiunent for 
a* :i'w i; tiiat w .(■. at the least mu 
hospital'U- and at its ssoisl. hostile 
Mats Rosse of Mil used the term 
u l u lomeuumes" to dim ribe the 
mans subtle md diuiinutise ssass 
people aie treated diffuendv m the 
i l.iwonin bei.uise ol their gendei. law. 
etb.iin its. oi age 

In the I m K. studies ol te.u her- student 
imei.u lions m grade si iiool In univeiMU. 




professors Msra .md I bis id Sadker 
shossed that mans leaehers are not 
eoiiseiou ot gender inequities m the 
ilassmom Teachers ssho believed tiiat 
they ssere being ’‘fair” ssere often 
shoeked to see tbeinselses on suleotape 
behaving differently ss uh bos s than svith 
girb. Their behas ior ssas cnmpletels 
outside their ass areness. I his has led us 
to understand that sshai happens in the 
i lassioom might be obvious and overt or 
it might be subtle and elusive. In the 

\ulkcrs* hook, /ai/uie a; /.:/»'/<". I lew 
. 1 uti 1 1 < a *■ S./iiv/s ( .In iti ( hil> iSenbners 
Publisln is. l‘JV4f. there is an oserflow of 
disturbing {-samples of gi nder bus m 
t« ni.iv s i lassrooiiis Irom presi hoot through 
graduate education. The authors eleaiiv 
demonstrate boss most leathers 
mu oiiseiousls gise hoy s and men more 
attennon. praise, and spevilii nistruition 
than tlies give to girls and women 



Owe? wre -fir- wgv 

b-O HilCfQQSE is'j& 

oy iiciv- (Jewess v/titO 
formulate a response 
is 'ic ask siuctenis 
ii’ v/rii’:' Yt’iGi: iv.-iponr---. 

t' 

be fa re ashing fo«* 
a 'how of hands* 

bifn'iCerf.- McGIpnn, 

p;or,? 30 i, 

h:r r ' t CoHiifq/ Comrauni?;*/ 






Oiu* of the assumptions of the recent 
analyses of the ehillv classroom climate is 
that the subtle and sometimes not sc » 
subtle differential treatment of women 
in the classroom also applies to other 
“outsiders.” [ he “outsider” category 
refers to students of color, students with 
disabilities, older students, lesbian, gay 
and bisexual students, working-class 
students, and students who speak with a 
foreign or regional accent, female 
Hispanic students might expenence the 
chilly climate as a result of several 
overlapping outsider factors, f.ven 
American women with surnames of 
Hispanic backgrounds might experience 
the chills climate as they study toward 
their degrees. 

There are many implic ations tor 
students who find themselves in such a 
teaching and learning environment. 

Students who experience the classroom 
environment as less than hospitable or 
even as hostile tend to participate less in 
classroom discussion. Based on a 
considerable amount of research, mans 
educators believe that class participation 
enhances student learning. Some 
students, for a varictv of reasons, among 
them personalitv factors and' or cultural 
messages they bring to the classroom, 
choose not to partn ipate. and dim 
facults svill probably newer achieve a 
I no percent c lassroom participation late. 
However. if it is the classroom climate 
itself that discourages some students 
from pari icipatmg, tin students arc* not 
being given the same educational 
opportunity as the others. 

It very well might be that bv the time 
students shaped by the chilly climate 
reach college, they have developed 
ingrained pitterns of lump 11 licip ation. 
These students don’t participate in 
classes even when the classroom climate 
is not clnllv. However, faculty might 
be able to change* these patterns of 
nonparticipation, whether or mu thev 
themselves created them, il thev 
understand that diftcicnt students 
experience the classroom diffcrcntlv 
I ven students sitting side b\ side might 
have a vastlv diffeiem expeneiu e in the 




classroom, faculty most likelv to 
change patterns of nonparticipation are 
the ones who are skilled in using a 
vanety of teac hing strategies to reach a 
diversity of students 

In order to become proactive leaders of 
change, facnltv need to know exactly what 
the chilly climate research has shown. 1 fill 
and Sandler's 1 *AS 2 review of research for 
all education levels shows six major ways 
in which teachers communicate sex-role 
expectations to student' i hev found that 
le.tchrrs tend to: 

«,.il! on males more tli.m on females 

nu h males more than female's to 
work lor more complete answers 

wait longer for males to answer 
questions than thev wait for females 
to answer before going on to the 
next student 

ask lemale students questions that 
require factual rathei dun ionccpm.il 
answer. 

respond more cxtensiwlv to male 
students* questions and comments 
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lemember that these patterns of differential 



treatment apply nor onlv to women bin 
to other students who are not considered 
mainstream traditional students. If faculty 
are committed to c reating a welcoming 
atmosphere for all students and want to 
increase the possibility of participation 
by a wider range of students, several 
strategies can be attempted. 

Using Eye Contact 

One classroom strategy that can 
increase student responsiveness is the use 
of eye contact, faculty who from time 
to time attempt eye contact with all the 
students ri the room enhance the 
probability of getting responses from a 
greater number of oudents. It should be 
remembered, though, that students from 
some of the Hispanic c ultures might 
have been socialized differently with 
respect to the meaning of eve contact. In 
Anglo-American culture, eye contact is a 
way to establish connection between 
persons, and lack of eye contact is 
sometimes interpreted as meaning .1 
person is disinterested, not connecting, 
or has something to hide: in many 
l lispanic cultures, not looking someone 
direcrlv m the eves is a sign of showing 
respect whereas establishing eve contact 
is a show of boldness. C'learlv faculty 
need to monitor how they mterpiet and 
respond to students who choose not to 
letiun their ga/e. In general, students sav 
that when .1 teacher really looks at them 
while disc ussing .1 c oncept, thev fe el js if 
that teacher cares about their learning; 
they also sav that thev feel more 
comfortable and relaxed m the class. 
I acuity can make more of an effort to 
connect with students who sit m the 
b.u k of the* room and c .** 1 change seating 
.11 rangements to increase opportunities 
I'M eve contact with more students. 

Questions and Answers 

I he strategy of iiu leasing waiting 
nine lot students to icspond to qucsimns 
in class, m combination with m 
iik leased awareness ol the role of eve 
contact, rail greatlv expand the numbei 
of students who panic ipan* Keseaicheis 
have discovered that even a w*i 01 id m two 
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of extra rune brings in more students. 
Many iaculrx feel uncomfortable wirli 
the silence that might follow when tli ex- 
pose a question. A few students might 
regularly and quickly shoot up then- 
hands to respond. By quickly calling on 
these select few. other students who 
might have responded simply take a 
back se.it. Wait a few seconds more than 
usual and look the other nonrespomhng 
students m the eye. Say tilings such as. 



The " outsider ” category 
refers to students 
of color, students with 
disabilities , older 
students, lesbian, gay, 
and bisexual students, 
working-class students , 
and students who 
speak with a foreign 
or regional accent. 



“We haven't heard from that h.u k 
corner of the room m a while, ('an you 
start iis olfr” “Would you like to add 
something?” One sure-fire wa\ to 
increase the number of students who 

lollUlilm a IVspollM Is to .I'k sllld' Ills !, . 

write that response before asking for a 
show of hands. This im iv.ises student 
mvohemcnt with the topu and \vr\ 
often leads those students who are 
usually retuent to speak off the top oi 
then heads to vnhmteei a wilul 
response m the class 



Other strategies that might w.um 
up the climate and increase student 
partk ipation: 

Move .iroiind the classroom so that 
you are in phvsual pmxiniit\ to all 
students in tile c lass. Talk across the 
loom to address the whole group 
rather than the small group of 
students around von m tile front of 
the room. 

■- Oec asion.ilh poll the whole class w nh 
questions suc h as. “How many people 
remember...?” “How many people 
luvc ever been to...?" "How many 
people base ever had the experience 
of...?” These kinds of involvement 
questions can create a sense of 
community and participation. 

Make sure \ou are c alling on women 
and other “outsider” members as often 
as you are calling on white males. 

' Avoid the me of the generic “lie” and 
other sexist terms, such as “mankind.” 
Use examples in class that are inclusive. 

( ucli women and other students 
whom von sense are reticent to speak 
with phrases such as. “Tell me more.” or 
“Why do \ou think that might he so?” 

1 isU n c'.uefulK to students* questions 
and comments and give substantive. 
respe.il ul responses. 

Praise students tor their questions t ,nd 
comments. Find ways to reinforce 
students tor participation, for example. 
In using then names: “As Manas 

question suggests ‘‘“Your comment 

is right on target. Sonia!” “(km 
imone add to loses anahsis- 

bacultv committed to creating a 
welcoming .umosphcTc mil find oi 
create strategies to add to then repertoire 
1 lie important first step is simplv 
becoming more- aware that some 
students ire less i on it oi t able in cl. ns 
than otheis 



This is the first of a two-port article on 
teaching strategies for today's diverse class- 
rooms. The second article will appear in the 
August 22 issue of HO. 
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Human Resource Services 



Yakima Valley Community College invites 
applications for Director of Human Resource 
Services. The director is responsible for 
managing YVCCs human resource/offirmative 
oction progroms consistent with the college 
mission and will be a proven energetic leader 
in the development and delivery of the 
customer-oriented human resource system. 

This position requires a bachelor's degree 
(master's preferred) with emphasis in human 
resource management or related field AND 
four years increasingly responsible 
management experience ir. human resources 
The annual salary is $53,560 plus benefits. 

Completed application materials must be 
received by August 22, 1997 Contact 
YVCC at (509) 574-4670, e-mail: 
yvcchr@ctc.edu, or write to PO Box 
1647, Yakima, WA 98907-1647 for 
an application packet. 
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SUCCESS STORIES 



fit’s a Family Affair 

Mother and Daughter Learning Together at SDSU 



etermmation. It's a concept 
;‘ f /that two f\ttl! ! C ps\ c linlogV 
graduates or S.in I >iego State 
University — .1 mother and a daughter-- 
know a lot about. 

Tlie story of single mother ( ieorgma 
Guerrero and her resilient daughter. 
Serena Ruiz, is more like a made-for- I V 
drama than a life historw 

Fifteen years ago. Guerrero was living 
in the worst slums of Mexico ( it\. die 
says, fearing for her life and tor the fate 
ot her four-vear-old daughter. Now the 
two are psyehologx majors, immersed m 
their studies and planning to graduate — 
Serena in December 1 ‘)*J7 with a 
bachelor’s degree and emphasis in primate 
behavior, and Georgina in May l'DN 
with a bachelor’s degree in social px\ vhologv. 

The path that led these two women 
to SDSU was difficult, an early obstacle 
being the domestic violence that was 



part ot then house hte. a condition lor 
which there were few remedies in a 
Mexican slum or elsewhere at that time. 
Domestic violence only began 10 be 
talked about in the United States m the 
spurred by the publication of 
lUnncJ l i V ivs. a groundbreaking ac count 
bv Del Martin. The L\ ndon lohnson 
Great Soi iet\ War on Poverty wars saw 
the start of governmenr funding ot 
experimental local social programs, w ith 
women’s shelters among them, but it 
took uianv years for domestic violence 
counseling and intervention to become 
mainstream and years more for it to land 
a spot on municipal and state budgets. 
These efforts ever so slowly brought 
about a recognition ot the need tor 
changes m the attitudes and training ot 
police officers, judges, and hospital and 
school personnel with regard ro 



domestic violence. and the mowment 
overall remains a work m progress. 

Georgma Guerrero had been abused 
both ph\sK.ill\ and emotionallv during 
her four-vear marriage to Serena’s 
father. "I was so \oung, but I can 
remember the s t reaming and hitting and 
civing.’’ said Serena. "1 would alwa\s 
wonder when the next time would be.” 
bearing harm t<> Serena, Guerrero 
moved her dmghrer to the United 
States with her grandparents, but her 
relief was shortlived ( luerrero’s husband 
toiind Selena, abducted her. and took 
her back ro Mexico, where, (itierrero 
said, ‘’the rights of the mother ..the 
rights ot a c hild don’t matter. 

(iucriero was toned to learn the* 
value of patience, for two years she 
befriended the maids in her husband’s 
house, pleading and begging them to let 
her spend time with her daughter Afrei 



taeorgirca taueBrsro (lef 
and her daughter, 
Serena Rviz, 

graduated together 

1 .• O 

from Southwestern 
in 1 99i, each with an 
a~so daze’s degree, 
and transferred to SDSl 
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ramify therapy is 
Guerrero's goal 
because she weeds 
i e l ; g ? p o 'Ji c r wo ivtei i 
get out of abusive 
re!cucns.hi[;is\ 



.1 while, lie would find out. and tlie\ 
would he tired, die >,ud “Then tlu* 
proi ,’nn would Ntatt all over apain.' 

1 m.dh Cituircro decided to take 
drastic .k'tion. At tlu* close ot a m. hool 
dav. with her M'tcr distractinp the 
waitmp maid, (iuerrero pit ked up 
Serena. rail a'- fast as she could to j 
waiting v ir. changed her dauphu rk 
clothes, and wiiu into hiding., lor rile 
next two \ears. 

(iuerrero and lier •daughter tinalK 
made it hack to C alifornia and ir.o\iJ 
nii'.i her patents* 1 on Anpeles home. A 
\ear late.. thev moved to San l >i vn. 
where ( .uerrero worked .o a hah\ one? 
ti* support hei daughter and new h ham 
soti. Mano. 

**l just thank Cmd that lie pave me 
tiie strenptli to pit -mt or that situation.** 
( Iuerrero said **l had hope and faith tli it 
rliinpN would pet hem i * 

\>:d (lUeium w.ukcd t* 1 in d 
tlunps better In spite of their pownv 
and in spue of medk al piohlenw that an ^e. 
mother and dauphter were determined to 
pursue then edti. itton ( iuei i < i. < 
decided to po to school to learn i.tiplish 
and hep m with a few i l a* 

Southwestern ('minimum C'ullene. but 
o i j ( e die put Muted. she knew dr- 
w mted to continue Seieni abo l\cm 



aueikimp Southwestern. and tile two 
women often took classes topcthci 

“Were mme like best friend'' than 
mother and dauphlei." Serena said. 1 he 
friends praduaced topether from 
Southwestern m c icli with an 

associate*' depree.and transferred to S’ )SL' 
Serein w o kicpted into the SpsL' 
Nk N.ur Scholars 1 Soprani, w hu h offers 
low-pkome. lust-penerarion collepe 
students .ucess to careers in math and 
silence. With help from the \UN.m 
propiam. Serena studied pmnato]op\ 
under 1 )r. ICuruia Seolla\..i piofcssor in 
the Sl)SL* px\cholop\ department. 

! .or summer. Serena londiuted 
reseu\h at die Sm 1 )iepo /on. 
presenmip her liikhiips at a Summer 
Research ( onlerenee at the Lmvcrsitv 
of t aliform i-S.m 1 )u*p» >. 

Scoliav slid it took her a while to pet 
to know Seien.i.hut as soon .*s she bepm 
.‘.orkinp with !ur it the /.on and in 
x lass, she round a student who was 
mtclhpenr. warm. creative. mum. and 
extiemeh meticulous. 

S<. oil i\ s i\s of l iucrivi. * md Kin/ tint 
the\ aie “|iM nu redihle women l knew 
this before I even found out about what 
1 1 ie\ \ e pone throuph It’s in^t ama/mp" 
liueneio will sf.jv in Sm Unp.* aitci 
praduation and continue her education 
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Although she imes to s'udv .i vaiiccv nt 
ubjeits. f.uinlv therapv is het p*ul 
became she wants to help othci women 
pet out of abusive relationships, 

“I wanteU to pel m\ ediuation 
because 1 think it’s important to fulfill 
vout'self m all areas of life.' said, 
(iiieireriv who has volunteered for 
several commumtv servue orpam/atioiis 
such as Moms 1 lelpuip huh and South 
Ikiv I'nnimumtx Servue “If theie's one 
tlmip I've learned, it's that life is a 
process of leai nmp.*' 

Next vear Serena plans to move out 
to pt i to Lir.klu.iie s t ho«>l .md the 
closest pmpram is m ike. is 

“1 tr\ not ti’ think about it t lot. 

( iuerrero said “I don’t kinm what I'm 
pomp to do without her. 

f.veii thouph thev tcU tlu. sepai.ition 
will be hard. the two women are optimistic 
that their future is bnpht Indeed, despite 
.ill thev have pone tlu aph. C»ueir*io 
s.ikl thev Slave bee*- blessed 

This article appears courtesy of 
University Communications, San Diego 
Scate University. 
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BpSe|/noohr on washingtov^-T^ 

CAPITOL VIEW ■ :,mmM 



The Resegregation of Hispanic Children 



by Gustavo A. Mdk/mkr 



One ol ilu- moM important 
vc» least publicized poluv 
(brums in Washington. I ).( 
was sponsored by the (Quality Education lor 
Minorities Network. It focused on the status 
of school desegregation 43 wars after the 
landmark B/eint r>. of' iuluutnon. Two 

leading experts on school desegregation. 
Or. Gary Ortield. professor of education and 
social policy at 1 larvard University, and 
l)r. Jonrills Braddock, professor of sociology 
at the Umversitv of Miami, shared important 
findings that have profound implications for 
the ediicat.on of Hispanics. 

Orfield began Ins presentation by 
highlighting key demographic trends and 
statistical data on 1 hspainc students, from 
1MUH to 1 l W7, the nuniher of Hispanic 
children m public s. liooU nu teased b\ 
17-S percent. That rate of increase surpasses 
African- American, white, and Asian student 
enrollment for a similar period of tune. 
Keccnt census reports affirm tins finding, 
pointing to a future — 2*M<! to be exact - 
when Hispanics will be die largest Ameucan 
minority group. To project even further, bv 
2<)3i >. 1 lispanus will comprise 25 percent of 
the school-aged |5-|N vvars old] population 
The implications for American higher 
education are clear and obvious. 

Alongside the gmvvth in absolute 
lunnhers of I hspanic students has been 
their increasing isolation from whites. As a 
corollary, current data chronic le their 
increasing isolation from the rest of middle- 
class America. In the ff'M-ENT school year. 
Orfield reports that only 2f> permit ol 
Mispamcs were m predominantly white 
schools: 74 percent were in schools that weie 
5ii-l tin peixent minorit\ Black and or 
Hispanic): and 34. S percent wen* attending 
schools with ( )i i- 1 1 m percent minoritv 
populations. In short, the nuioritv of 
Hispanic students attend non-w hue siliooK 
This trend toward resegregaiion. 
according to Orfield. is true tor llispanus 
regardless of region: "latino students are 
Becoming more isolated almost everywhere 
Larmo students now expeneiue nu*ie 
isolaiion Irom whites and more i onceiHi.iimn 



in high poverty schools than does .m\ othei 
group of students." 

There's nothing inhereiuK inferior 
about majority - Hispanic schools. Nor are all 
majontv-I Iisp.inu schools unsuccessful. The 
statistical norm, however, clearly indicates 
that schools with W i-j in i percent Hispanic' 
student populations are m high po\ erty areas. 

Tile correlation between high-povertv 
schools and academic mnierachievement is a 
well-established fact. Social scientists like 
Ortield and Braddock undeiscoic these 
conclusions m their detailed research. 

If the nunibei of Hispanic students 
attending segregated public schools 
c oni i inic’s to rise 1 , then 1 lispamcs will 
remain cut oil Irom avenues to siicxess — like 
.u c ess to higher ediu anon — that nuddle-c lass 
children of all races regularly enjoy Unices 
the K*sc*gH*gauon ol Hispanic's is halted. 
Orfield warns that the nation is headed for a 
"social caiasnophe." 

Braddock further elaborated on the 
negatives of segregated schools and the posi- 
tives of de segregated learning environments. 

His research has revolved around two 
questions; first, do desegregated elementarv 
and secondarv schools break down jxitu ;ns 
of isolation i.e.g .confinement to low-paving, 
vvoiking-i lass jobs i in adulthood? Second, 
do thev dismantle swtemic. barriers ie.g. 
r.u ul disc i imiiution and inferior educational 
preparation) for disadvantaged minorities ; 

1 he anwvei to both questions is an unequivocal, 
emphatic "vcv" 

Br.uldoc k contends that graduates of 
desegregated schools have access to middle- 
class networks, higher education, and other 
opportunities to become tiillv integrated 
into middle-class life. 1 Vscgivgatcd institutions 
open pathvvavs to the laigei It.nnevvoi k of 
oppoitumnes in American scu icty. including 
.ucc-ptaiice to prestigious higher education 
institutions and later to selective positions in 
•\mci ic a s i orporate struc ture. 

Desegregation. ,u lending to both 
Braddoc k and ( )rlielcis resc*arch, provides 
.u cess to networks of oppoi tuiniv e.g.. 
better iiirru ilium and better teaclieisi ,md 
information (eg., .ulvaiued placement 
courses and eiiiulunent progiams) tfut .u=y r __ 

O O , / 



virtually nonexistent m segregated public' 
schools Segregated educational nistmitions 
are structurally and culturally isolated from 
middie-class society. Such institutions exist in 
a different world, with different rewards, a 
different value system, and fewer options tor 
upward mobility. 

Hispanic children in segregated schools 
are, therefore, impoverished in their life 
choices. Desegregated institutions enlarge 
an individuals options: thus, Hispamcs 
attending such schools are more likely to be 
part of a community that is networked to 
people md places providing gateways to 
greater opportunity. 

in a paper that was distributed to the 
forums participants, Ortield offered some 
recommendations "that would help move 
the coumrv hack toward a less polarized 
society." Many of the suggestions called for 
greatei involvement from the federal 
government. Orfield urged federal officials to 
monitor desegregation efforts and to ensure 
compliance with civil rights statutes. More 
money and resources are needed for research 
and for progiams that help multicultural 
schools educate all children effectively. 

Orfield highlighted the benefits of 
bilingual education, urging "federal and state 
efforts to expand the use of integrated 
two-way bilingual programs from the 
demonstration stage to become a major 
technique for improving second-language 
acquisition for both English speakers and 
other language speakers and | to improve| 
successful ethnic relationships." 

T he forum's extensive dialogue about 
I lispamcs and segregation has broader 
implications for the future of America's 
multicultural society. According to both 
soc ial scientists, Washington policy- makers 
should citato and support programs ffi.u lead 
to desirable levels of integration in public 
institutions sin'll as public education. 

Desegregation, after all, is merely one 
stage in the evolution toward hill integiation. 
Hispanic Americans and Americans in 
general hope to share 1 in the forming ol 

lOntimtni nil /Mjv / 4 
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SCHOLARSHIP 



Prep for Prep Targets Gifted Minorities 

Offers the Private School Advantage 

by Gary M. Stem 



T *^7^ Francisco Estrada, a 

| I / graduating senior from Yale 
V v University whose parents were 
first-generation Mexican immigrants, 
was a. top student in the fifth grade at 
P.S. U>6 in Long Island City, New York, 
he applied for and was accepted into 
Prep for Prep, a program that provides 
talented minority students attending 
public schools with scholarships to 
independent schools. Young Estrada 
attended weekend and after-school 
academic courses, and, after passing the 
rigorous Prep test, was granted a full 
scholarship from seventh to 12th grade 
by the Browning School, an elite 
independent. His classes at Browning 
had only 10 to 12 students and provided 
an education Estrada describes as very 
enriching. “My private school experience 
prepared me for the best and put me in 
a position to attend Yale." 

Estrada encountered no racism or 
discrimination at the school, he said. 

On graduating from Yale in spring 1007. 
lie planned to enter Chase Manhattan 
Banks Olobal Associate Development 
Program. “Prep for Prep," said Estrada, 
“addresses the needs of talented individuals 
who might fall through the cracks in larger 
classes m New York City public schools." 

Prep for Prep, a nonprofit organization 
launched by an idealistic South Bronx 
elementary school teacher IV vears ago, 
proves that minority students who are 
nurtured and provided with private 
school education will succeed. The 
program identifies talented minority 
students in fifth to seventh grades and 
helps them gain scholarships to private 
schools. Minority students often thrive 
in private schools because classes .ire 
smaller and computer and lab equipment 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



more plentiful. Both the private school 
and the student benefit. 

Dan Miller, dean of students .it the 
Riverdale Country School, described 
the four Prep for Prep students he knew 
there last year as “phenomenal students, 
not just academically. They were poised 
and were excellent additions to our 
school" Any students who pass Preps 
test, he said, “have already proven their 
abilities to succeed m a competitive 
academic environment." With the 
schools 20 percent minority population. 
Miller said most minority students 
experience a “period of adjustment" 
adapting to the culture of the school, 
which often differs from the culture of 
their local neighborhood. 

Of rlie K1V Prop for Prep students 
currently attending private school, 
B() percent are African- American, 
33 percent Hispanic, 10 percent Asian, 
and the rest defined as “mixed" or 
“other" Of tiiat population. 00 percent 
hail from poor families. 30 percent from 
the lower-middle class, and 10 percent 
from the middle-class. As evidence that 
gifted minority students can succeed 



with academic asMM.inco. counseling, 
and the low teacher-to-student ratio 
fli..t reigns in private school. Prep for 
Prep currently lias 180 of its graduates 
attending Ivy League schools and 133 
who have graduated from Ivy League 
colleges, noted Aileen C. Heflerren, Prep 
for Preps director of development. 

(laming entrance to Prep tor Prep is 
extremely competitive. In l WO. more 
than 3, 300 applied, but only 21 B were 
accepted. Students are chosen based on 
a host of criteria, including scores on 
citywidc reading comprehension tests, 
scores on Prep for Preps own cognitive 
IQ test, faculty recommendations, and 
interviews with rhree members of 
Preps staff. 

Srudcnts in fifth to sixth grades who 
arc accepted attend 14 months of 
preparatory classes, held on Wednesday 
afternoons and on Saturdays at the 
Trinity School m Manhattan, and attend 
two intensive summer sessions. The 
second program. Prep V, begins in 
seventh grade and accepts students who 
will then attend full-time hoarding 
school. Over its IV years, every single 







Launched by an 
idealistic South Bronx 
elementary school 
teacher,., Prep for Prep 
proves that minority 
students who are nurtured 
and provided with 
private school education 
will succeed. 



student who p.issed Prep tor Prep's 
academically demanding program ha* 
been admitted to a private school. 

Prep believes that minority students 
should have the same opportunities as 
other students. 1 letfenvn said. Using a 
philosophy that Ralph Waldo Pmerson 
embodied, students .ire encouraged to 
explore all of life's possibilities, she sa\s. 
“Prep tells students to ‘(Jo for it-- the 
world is yours.’” 

Students are encouraged not lust m 
academics but to attain their .di-.uound 
potential. Manx Prep for Prep students 
become student government presidents, 
captains of sports teams, editois of 
magazines, and leaders of I Iisp.mic oi 
Black clubs. "Our long-term goal is to 
create capable, credible leaders who are 
more representative of the population at 
large. Were looking to dnerotv that 
leadership pool." 1 leltenvn said. 

The lf>0 students who pass Prep for 
Prep s program then apply to of» of New 
York’s finest pnxate schools. among 
them lXilton. f leldstop 1 loin e M mn. 
Trinitx. Polv Prep. Rixvd.ile ( omnrx. 
and ( 'olumbia Piep. I he Piep students 
apply to hoarding sc hooU wu h as 
Hotchkiss. l:\eter. Auden ei. and 
Clhoate. I he school itself prox ides the 
scholarship, xxhich Imaiices tuition, 
books, and Ices, which comes to about 
SI 4.0 ! mi for Nexx York pnxate schools 
and $22.onii for boarding schools. All of 
the Prep seholaiships total $11 million 



annually. Students must demonstrate 
financ ial need, and some whoop require 
that parents v outnbute to tuition, exen if 
it's a nominal S2< n » fee. 

W hx do nonprofit independent 
schools offer scholarships? i leifenvn 
said that sonic’ of the schools haxe had a 
long- standing commitment to dixiTsitx 
while’ othei' haxe ivcentlx felt the need 
to broaden elutr student bodies. 
“ I hex Ye ux mg m pro\ ide a fuller 
educational expeneiu e." she noted. 
Smallei mdependeut schools might otic-i 
one or nxo whol u ships xxhile the larger 
ones grant up to si\ scholarships 



ts Our long-term goal | 
is to create capable, I 
credible leaders who j 
are more representative 
of the population 
at large. We're looking 
to diversify that 
leadership pool/" 

i 

Aileen C. Hefferren, j 

development director, j 

Prep for Prep 



Once the- student rulers the pm ale 
sc hool. Pic p for Prep provides c oi Humous 
support through post- pl.u emem coun- 
seling and utixiiics. Lull “in to Hull 
grader xxorks xxitii a counselor xx ho is a 
Prep graduate or college giaduate and 
who srixes as a mentor, aiisxxeimg 
questions about ac.ulemics or more’ 
personal matters. Students meet xxnli 
their mentoi one-on-one at least c>iue a 
month and coiixeise at other times. 

“.Mentors plax a critical role* because’ 
it's nnpoitain to haxe someone to 
touch base xx uh and discuss arademn 
and personal problems." said I leltenvn. 
(hi S.mudaxs. students paituipate in 
exclusions sii.h as ski trips md xnis ro 

the MeHopohtan Museum of .A,i. or to 
c ultur.il and lustc'i ic institutions in other 
c it its. sue ii as Philadelphia. 

Bur don't minoiirx students. tx pic ill x* 
a small portion of the pnxate schools 
population. I.u «* ia> nii tr«>i ii the mostlv 
al'luent sliicleiit bodx * lleffeiten 
doxxiij'laxs racism at those schools. “We 
te.u !i (he in not to t-sinne tint i.u mu 
xx il! i \is? m ih,* -. hool." sh.’ s nd. 
Prep’s c nuiiselors de il w uh i i. ism on an 
mdix nliial basis 

( h <c e die Piep students leuli then 
junior xear. Prep supplements the’ 
private sc hool s college adxising. 
Students with the nqmite high giades 
Kiel c‘\u .r uri n ui.ii .u tix itie- ale 
c lie o; ii age d to applx fn Ixx league 
schools, (hi a l \ pic al spiilig bleak mp 
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Prep rents .t hits .nut takes r»i» students io 
visit Middleluu v, (.ornell. .iiul Vassal 
colleges. Prep students .n\* u .lined in 
write then' college essavs and L * » 
empli.iM/e then best skills .nul activities 

Why is Prep successful? "Academic 
excellence is the uiiiH'istnne and 
foundation of our piogram. We ha' e a 
c comprehensive approach. not .1 scatter- 
shot approach. We provide not just 
opportunities for mmoritv students 
hut support. We spend eountless hoins 
preparing students.** Metferren noted. In 
high school. students serve internships 
at companies such as McCJr.tw i I ill. 
Columbia Presbyterian i lospital. and 
Lir 11 st tS Young 10 gain exposure to 
business and to earn some extra money 

Like I Yep for Prep, the Center lor 
lalenr Development. based at 
N 01 thwestern Umvvrsitv. tillers classes 
such as pre-caKulus. chennsirv. and 
physics tv>i talented voting peop* 
"Were a special finution school... 
appealing to .n adenucallv gifted 
students." said center ditvcioi Paula 
Olszewski- Kuhihtis. 1 he program selves 
more than 2 , (mo students K-12 who 
attend classes attei sihool. on weekends, 
and m sunnnei. 

Unlike Prep for Prep, only (1 pen ent 
of those attending the ( enter for lalent 
Development are minorities, even 
though the centei diavvs students from 
nearbv ( Imago, where mmoiities ate a 
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whopping 75 percent or more of the 
puhhi school population. Ols/evvski 
Knbilms aimbmcd this imhalaiue in 
pari to poor perfonnance bv mmoiitv 
students on si.mdaidi/ed tests but also to 
the vt)st of" the lentcik progiamv 1 lie 
1 enter's annual operating budget of 
>5 million is almost toi.illv depeiidenl 
on iiimmi pavnients bv students, she 
said i imds lioin the National Keseauh 
( entei in P'C5 did enable 5i 1 mmoiitv 
students to enici the ( enter. " I he 
lesult was that these students made 
miu h better college ihoiio." said the 
progi ani's director, vv ho would like to see 
more minority students in the piogi.un. 






"I think there are many minority 
students who are imderserved.The issm 
is dollars.” 




Rio Hondo Cou.kgk 
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PERFORMING ARTS 



Talented Youngsters Drawn 
to Hispanic Showcase 

Public TV as Performer’s Pipeline 



TT T/aven't we nil. at one time or 

k-' 1 another, envisioned ourselves 

JL .A. on stage with the cameras 
rolling and the audience wildly 
applauding? For 14 young Hispanic 
performers, this dream became reality 
when their names were announced as 
winners of the 1997 Hispanic Youth 
Showcase. The showcase, sponsored and 
telecast by NJN, New Jerseys public 
television network, and held this year at 
Essex County College in Newark. N.J., 
is the largest event of its kind in the 
region for talented young people ot 
Hispanic ancestry. 

Now in its 11th year, the Hispanic 
Youth Showcase attracts entrants from 
throughout New Jersey. New York, and 
Pennsylvania competing in one of two 
categories — -junior, ages S to 12. or teen, 
ages 13 to 17. 

Finalists were selected last spring 
from a field of more than 300 auditioning 
performers. Forty-three finalists competed 
for scholarships and awards in instrumental 



By Fran cine Engler 

music, voice, and dance. The 14 winners 
each earned a $500 scholarship, a trip to 
a theme park, and, perhaps most important, 
a large and appreciative audience. 

This years instrumental winners are 
invited to join the newly formed NJN 
Hispanic. Youth Showcase Junior 
Orchestra, along with winners of 
previous years The orchestra, to be 
conducted by composer Marco Rizo, 
who wrote the theme music for the 
I Lore Lucy show, will open next years 
Hispanic Youth Showcase at the 
SI SO-* .illion-dollar, state-of-the-art 
New Jersey Performing Arts ('enter, 
now under construction in the heart of 
Newark and already booked with 
top-ranking classical and pop performers. 
Among them are Jessye Norman, Itzhak 
Perlman, Isaac Stern, the Anicru.an 
Pallet Theatre, the Paul Taylor Dance 
Company, New York City Opera.Vienna 
Boys Choir, and Wynton Marsalis. 

NJN Executive Director Elizabeth G. 
Christopherson says the partnership 



Visiting a Newark 

elementary school to 
research a story about a 
teenage singer, Sanchez 
was so impressed by the 
singer's talent that he 
began to consider 
recreating the shows that 
in his youth gave talented 
Hispanic children a focus 
for their efforts. 



Willie Sanchez, producer of Zmages/Zmagenes 



with the New Jersey Performing Arts 
('enter “will give the showvasc a new- 
home and enhance its growing stature in 
the region." The event has already 
attracted funding and support from 
Cova Foods, Inc.: New Jersey Public- 
Service Electric <K Gas; New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center; United Way of 
Essex and West Hudson, New Jersey; and 
Six Flags Great Adventure; and the 
events advisory committee is out 
looking for more. 

The talent showcase was established 
1 l years ago by Newark native William 
Q. Sanchez, producer of I nidges /Inidgcncs. 
NJNs public affairs program focusing 
on New Jerseys Hispanic community. 
Sanchez remembers the talent shows he 
took part in as a child growing up in 
Newark in the 7i(ls. Back then, Newark 
was an entertainment mecca for the 
Latino community. Cultural life revolved 
around the El Caribe, Treat, and Plaza 
theaters, where movies and star 
performers from Latin American and 
Spain would inspire neighborhood kids 
and their parents. Neighborhood talent 
shows became popular events in the 
Latino communities. 

The arts also flourished in the home, 
where parents would school their children 
in the music, songs, and dances of the 
Old Country to prepare them for 
neighborhood competitions. All of that 
changed when the theaters closed and 
the neighborhood talent slums ended. 

But the love of the arts and the desire 
to perform remained. “Those monthly 
competitions gave me memories 1 11 
never forget." says Sanchez. 

In 1 9tf (>, while visiting Newark’s 
Roberto Clemente Elementary School 
m Newark to research a store about a 
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teenage singer tor his show 
Images/ Imii$cnt‘!>' he was so impressed by 
the singers t.ilent tli.it he began to 
consider recreating die shows tliar in his 
youth gave talented Hispanic children a 
focus for their efforts. 

“When I saw how enormously talented 
some of those kids were, I reali?ed that 
the tradition of performing wasn't dead; 
it was just dormant.” Thus was born the 
Hispanic Youth Showcase. 

Sanchez, began reaching out to 
schools, first in the Newark area and, 
eventually, throughout the region 
for talented Latino students who might 
be interested in performing m the 
event and competing for scholarships 
and prizes. 

"What used to unite the neighborhood 
now unites the tri-state area.” said Sanchez. 

More than 15l)() children have since 
participated in the New Jersey Network 
Hispanic Youth Showcase, with many 
finalists moving on to appear 
professionally in movies, commercials, 
television programs, and international 
shows, as well as to attend the country's 
finest performing arts schools. Several 
previous winners have themselves 
opened neighborhood dance and music 
schools tor interested Latino youngsters. 
Hast winners also host the NJN 
television special and serve as role 
models to children watching at home. 

Among the showcase winners who 
have pursued professional careers arc 
13-year-old 1 eslie Machado, currently 
featured in the international television 
show Control on UniVision. and Frankie 
Negron, age I 1 ), who recently cut his 
first CD and will appear on 11 road wav 
this fall m Paul Simons play ('ope Mon. 

Current winner Michael Uribe h at 
13 a veteran of Chihhcn\ Iclcrhion 
II oikshop and other television progiauis 
and commercials. “Playing the piano at 
the showcase and my acting have given 
me confidence and self-esteem,” says Unbe, 
a dedicated and hard-working youngster. 

Sanchez wants to make it clear, 
though, that “you don’t have to go on to 
a professional career to gain from the 



experience of participating in the talent 
show, lor most kids, just experiencing 
the event is inspiring.'' 

Fven if* youngsters never go home 
with a prize, dies leave the showcase 
stage knowing they've participated in 
something larger than themselves, 
Sanchez says. “Liven time i see a kid 
have a success at the showcase, I feel. 
‘Hey, it worked!'” 

1 his view is echoed by Kathleen De 
I un.i, 1 2. of Newark. 'Tm very proud of 
myself for being a finalist in the contest. 
l\e learned that if a person wants io be 
something, she can accomplish her 
dream. My mom told me that if I win. I 



“Images is the 
longest-running Latino 
affairs series on any 
public broadcasting 
system in the country. 
Where once there were 
eighteen such programs, 
today there are only 
three on PBS” 

Miguel Perez, 
host of /mages/Zmcigenes 
and newspaper coluiV/nist 



w in; if I lose. I'm still a winner because 
1 got to participate” De Luna won in the 
junior vocalist category. 

For 12-\ ear-old Tara Villanueva of 
Stratford. N.J.. winning for the second 
time has confirmed her life's ambition. 
“My dream is to be a concert pianist and 
a doctor. And if 1 don't become those. I 
just want to be remembered as a good 
person." When asked what it meant to 
be a good person, Villanueva explained, 
without a moment's hesitation: 
“Someone who is loval. responsible, 
caring, loving, not a lnpcu rite, and cares 
about iier family” 

For Adam Vascjue/. IN. of Staten 
bland. N.Y.. being a w inner has meant 
being able to afford further nuisic.il 
study Vascjiic/ was one of two 
instrumental winners in the 
competition. A naturally gifted 
musician on the alto sax who plays in 
die tradition of Ins idol Kenny (1. 
Vascjiiez was unable to read music. With 
his $3<)() scholarship, he went on to 
formal music study, performing this yeai 
to critical acclaim at the showcase as a 
guest aitist. 

f ile showcase television program in 
whic h Adaii i Vascjue/ won his sc holarship 
last year was nominated m PJ% for an 
Funny award. 

I he poor \ear. 1‘i‘LS. fino^C' Inni\^cnc> 
was nominated loi an hmmy for a 
special program on teen violence. T his 
kind of success does not surprise Miguel 






Perez. the host ol Inui^i - .mil a c oliimiiisi 
lot 77 /e /Vuyi/ KniTt/. one ol North 
)erscy\ leading newspapers. 

"Iiiiiitfo is the longest-running Lamm 
affairs senes on any public broadcasting 
system m the counuy." Perez explains. 
“Where once there were IS such 
programs, todav there are onlv three < »n 
PUS. Our show has lasted because it 
deals with issues by taking the m-depth 
route. No nu.tu r w liat the subjec t oi who 
the guest is. we alw.i\s make |\ieweis] 
think senousK about the topic." 

1 he soul ol linjor> /w./yeno is found 
m irs quest to create public awareness ol 
the dailv struggle's oh the' 1 anno 

community and the di\eiMt\ of the 
I atino heritage m Lurope. Ainenea. and 
Africa, as well as Hispanic folklore and 
the real -life dramas or' unsung heroes 
Reeent shows have dealt with 
domestic violence. I ,111110 role im-deb. 
Afru in loots, the- role ol the police 
ofhcci in I anno mighbm hoods. and 
Latino dam mg. 

Producer director Sanchez views the 
vveeklv half-hour program as a bridge 
“ hiitiAt ' tu ' is done* in L.nghsh 

because ilk meant 10 build bridge's 
between the 11011-I atino Lnglish -speaking 
population and the 1 atmo population 
that speaks Lnglish" Senes host Perez 
adds. “Its a program about I atmos. not 
necessarilv exclusivelv for latinos. 
Our goal is to nuke the rest of the 



New Jersev population aware ol die 
I .min > pc .pulation ’* 

1 hsp.iuit s ,u . oum lor about 1' ' jvn ent 
of New IcTsev’s population of 
".7.VL5 <i 2. Ac coi\l mg to a reeent 
Nieben rating. I A million households 
tune m to New [eisev Nctwoik 111 auv 
giv en vv c*c*k . 

'\long with its news covciage. 
Initial > Initial lit > oilers .1 lorum lor 
1 atmo professionals in the public and 
pnvate sectors Internatnmallv known 
figures featured on the program include 
Ricardo Mont.dban. the late Raul Julia. 
( Ilona I st el a 11 . |on Set ad 1 . |uho Iglesias. 
( In (. In Rodi igiiez. N.nic v I opez. 1 ec 
hevino. Roberto (. lemente. liohbv 
Homll.i. lonv Av ala. and Jose- Ioirs. 

Along with its L.mmv avv.cid and 
l iiiinv nominations. Inu^ has 
won a National I'miv Avvaid and 
iccoguiuon foi excellence in hro.ukasiiug 
horn ihc* National ( 'oinmisMon ol 
\\ urkiiip Woinni 

“Milch of the ciedit and kudos fm 
this program goc's to Willie Sam hez." 
s.iv s jell I nedinan. exec utive piodm er ot 
Inug c.- tu “His programs get to 

the root of communiiv issues. I h k one 
of tlu' leading 1 hsp.mies in New |ei*sev 
ami a veiv highlv regarded rede model. ’ 

As producer ol the show. Sanchez 
is responsible for the piugrammmg 
material and ideas. Snue next veal is its 
25th annivei sary. Sanchez is planning 




to 1 ebroadcast m.inv ot the older 
piogianis that feiiiued todav k stars eariv 
in their careers and some who .u tually 
suited those- careers on the show. 

“Our job is lo educate, and we ll 
continue to do th.it." s.i\s Sanchez "1 
want people to continue saving. ’I lev. I 
leal ned a lot Irom that show. " 






Chancellor 



The Community Colleges ol Baltimore County arc seeking 
a system chancellor. The successful candidate for the 
position will provide leadership in developing a central 
administration among three institutions. Catonsville. 
Dundalk and Essex Community Colleges. The system is 
presently undergoing a review alter which time a position 
description will be available. 

Please contact Ms. Linda Emmerich, Chancellor Search 
Committee, do Catonsville Community College, 800 
South Rolling Road, Baltimore, MD 21228. 

l.FO/AA employer. 

Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 
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CURRICULUM 



Mind and Body Travel at Honors College 

Students Explore Mew Ideas and Foreign Cultures 



/tv Mc/viIl’! Stmtd?w-/$r<n , o 



T he Honors College .it Horul.i 
International University m 
Miami is often described as a 
small liberal arts vollege within a 
research-oriented state university — with 
a twist. 

At FILM Honors College, most 
elates are team-taught, ami students 
contemplate such exotic notions as "the 
origin of ideas ami the idea of origins" 
and what it would be like to “inhabit 
other lives." 

"No, we don’t talk about the oeeult: 
rather, through reading ami research, we 
tome to some kiml ol understanding ol 
what drives vultures that are different 
from what manv of us have in c ommon 
and that’s Western values" said Angie 
Puentes. a native Miamian m her 
second year of study at the I lonors 
C *ollege."lc*s a mind-opening experience." 

The interdisciplinary approach of the 
program exposes students to a wide 
variety of subjec ts stretc hing across the 
aeademie gamut. 



“As a political siience ni.ijoi. 1 
probably would not be exposed to ,i 
physics, a biology.cn* a business professor." 
said Puentes, a ( ‘uhan -Aineru an who 
works as a student assistant in the 
university president's office and teiches 
piano classes in the afternoons. 

The majoritv ol the* colleges \ 45n 
students enter the college as first-year 
students. though it is possible to join 
the Honors ( College as a transfer student 
Approximately f»U perc ent of l lU's honors 
students identity themselves as 1 lispanie. 

“In the c ontexi of I I U. w here halt ot 
the student body is ! Iispamc. this figure 
is not so odd," said Fernando Clon/ale/- 
Reigo/a. dean of the Honors College. 
“Perhaps the com entraiion of Hispanics 
m the 1 lonors College is slightly higher 
because IIU is very appealing to 
I lispanie students from throughout the 
world due to the weather and the 
culture. It’s a congenial environment. " 

flU is a member of the state university 
svstem ot florid. i and the largest 



mmeisiu in South I Linda. I his tall. 
HL ! will celebrate Us Silver Anniversary 
and has alreadv achieved an impressive 
list of accomplishments- ---especially for 
siu h a voting institution. 

I he university currently enrolls 
do.nno students amt lias more than 
"n. onii aimm around the world. With 
two major campuses m the Creator 
Miami area. IIU offers 2<»l degrees, 
iiu hiding -M doctoral programs, fast 
year, the I IL) faculty secured more than 
Sd<i million m research gr.mts in a wide 
variety of areas, including engineering, 
business. education. and 1 atm 
American studies. 

“In the proc ess ot' moving forward m 
our development. 1 believe we are 
treating a new model for the modern 
Amcncan university." said Modesto A. 
Mauliijiie. the Cuban-born president of 
l lU."Our location in an internationally 
oriented metropolitan city puts us 
right in the middle of manv exc iting 



As a political science 
major, I probably would 
not be exposed to a 
physics, a biology, or a 
business professor." 

Angie Puentes, 

F!U Honors College student 
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opportunities tlut arc so enriching to 
our academic programs." 



In this context of a flourishing urban 
university, where the majority of 
students work and commute, the 
Honors College thrives 1 he program 
consists of two class meetings a week 
through the first three wars of college. 
Seniors can elect to continue in the 
program a fourth \eu\ or— -the more 
popular option-— to participate m a 
summer stud\ -abroad program at some- 
time during the four wars ot college. 
Die experience is further enriched b\ 
volunteer projects students plan and 
develop together. Honors College 
participation runs patallel to an\ major a 
student chooses to pursue. 

I Ill's summer, a group ot honors 
students visited the Umversitx of 
Santiago do Compostela in Calicia. 
Spam, w here thev studied language and 
culture 1 or many of the I iispamc 
students from Miami, going abroad 
with the Honors College was their first 
experience away from home. 

‘'It's like an exeu ise in independent e." 
said Puentes. "We saw things that 1 
thought I’d onK see m hooks. On the 
otlier hand, we learned things thai hooks 
c ould never teach * 

Other study-abroad opiums include 
trips to Prague. the Czech Republic, and 
San Pedro dc Atacama. Chile. On all ot 
the trips, students trawl with a haiidlul 
ot I I U Honors College professors. 

I hese facultx members .ne Usiialh 
handpicked to paiticipate m the 
program because ot their credentials 



all of them have terminal degree's in 
their areas — and their extraordinary 
teaching ability. Students also interact 
with professors from the host country. 

Rather than study abroad, some 
honors college students are doing 
internships this summer. Take Jessica 
Carranza, who is working at the 
Washington. 1)C., office ot US 
Congresswoman llean.i Ros-I ehtinen. 
the tirst I lispamc woman elected to 
Congress .md the recipient of two 
degrees horn 1 1L 

"l guarantee you Jessica is going to he 
a different person when she returns to 
Miami this fill." said William Beestmg. 
one of the professors in the HU Honors 
Program who encouraged Carranza to 
appK to the Minorities in Congress 
Program of the Washington C'entei. 

lour weeks into her internship. 
Carian/a calls her experience m 
Washington "one of the wisest dec isions 
I’w ever made in my academic and 
personal life." 

Originally from 1:1 Salvador. 
C arranza. Pk has lived m Miami with 
her family for the- last 17 war*.. Going to 
college outside of Miami was a goal 



The program consists 
of two class meetings 
a week through the 
first three years of 
college. Seniors can 
elect to continue in 
the program a fourth 
year, or — the more 
popular option — to 
participate in a 
summer study-abroad 
program at some 
time during the four 
years of college. 




among her high school friends. Carranza 
chose to stav. 

"Wanting to leaving home is not a 
good enough reason to not go to HU." 
said Carranza. "The HU Honors 
Program is giving me the bac kground I 
need to go to law school." 

Upon graduation m l*)*) 1 ). Carran/a 
should haw excellent chain es of getting 
into one of the top law schools in the 
country. Approximat ely S3 percent of all 
HU Honors College graduates are 
ac c epted into graduate programs. 

Hamel Pino, who graduated from the 
FIU Honors Progiam m December of 
PHt». will enter the Graduate Acting 
Program at the Tisch School of the Arts 
at New York University. 

"It’s a very competitive program that 
accepts fewer than 2u students a year," 
said Pino, 23. "The Honors Program 
gave me the critical thinking skills that I 
need to get into the Tisch • migrant and 
do well m the future.'' 

Claudia Ugarte. 20 is as confident as 
Pmo in her knowledge and abilities. 

"1 had my share of offers to go awav 
to college, but 1 chose to stay close to 
home here at HU." said Ugarte. an 
international business major and an 
Honors College student. "Some people 
don’t understand w hy I stayed home, hut 
to me. it was no contest at all." Due to 
HU's location in Miami. Claudia knew- 
she would haw numercue opportunities 
for work experience before graduating 
m PW. Currently she is doing an 
internship in the aflilute sales department 
of MTV l anno in Miami Beach. 

"I'm really getting to put into practice 
what I'm learning in the clasMoom." 
said Ugarte. 
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Strong Advocate of Bilingual Teachers 
Named Regents Professor 



D r. Jose Rodriguez is a nun of 
many causes, all of which share a 
common thread ---a concern for 
students. The value of that concern was 
underscored when Rodriguez was 
named one of two 1 { ) ( )7 Regents 
Professors by Stephen I. Austin (Texas) 
State University. 

Rodriguez and Ins wife, l : d via, have 
taught education courses at SPA for 
21 years, lie becoming a professor of 
secondary education and she working 
her way up to chair of the department of 
elementary education. 

During those years, die two have 
written grants and papers in a quest to 
better the education of the bilingual 
teacher, together securing more than 
S2 million in Title VII grants. 

“We have been able to train many 
minorities in the LSI. [English as a 
Second Language | program, and this 
wouldn’t have happened without the 
support that the administration has 
given us at the university," Rodrigue/ 
said. “This university has opened doors 
for many minorities who would not 
have gone to school otherwise." 

One of the ways that doors were 
opened was through the efforts of 
Rodriguezs Cohort Program. 

“1 )i. Heunat Mullen was ihc iiailhla/ei 
of admiiintrator-training in our office.” 
Rodrigue/ sank “I just copied what lie 
had done, only on a grander scale There 
was no sense reinventing the wheel ” 
Rodrigue/ might not have reinvented 
it. hut he was able to improve upon it 
m bilingual education circles, seeing 
two-thirds of I ; is f itle VII graduates at 
woik as school administrators across the 
state and c ountry. 



I he idea of a cohort program, 
according to Rodrigue/, is that all of the 
students stait together and lake all of 
their courses together. The group tit 
future administrators flics into Mumble, 
Texas, once a month for a dav of courses 
taught by SPA facuhv 

According to Rodriguez, the classes 
are based just as much on open 
discussion as they arc 1 on lecture. 

“We have changed the role of the 
professor from the one who lus ,dl 
the knowledge to the facilitator of 
knowledge. We have students from 
south, west, and c entral Texas mining 
together as .i class, and when tliev 
exchange their ideas about education, it 
only alliances our program.” 

Rodriguezs goal to tiain more 
bilingual administrators stems from 
his concern tor the increasing drop-out 
rate among 1 hspanic students in Texas. 

“It you were to count the first 
graders in lexas sc hook right now. \ou*d 
see ovei 51 peicent of them have 
1 hspanic surnames,” he said. 

“We are well on om wav to 
becoming a nation within a nation. |usi 
like .Yd/fcut)/ CU\\$itiphh predicted we 
| lexas | would back in the mid-'TUv” he 
said, “yet we have the highest drop-out 
rate in the state because administrators 
cannot speak the language that t lie 
c li lichen's paieiits speak 

Rodrigue/ believes knowledge of a 
second language would benefit every 
school child in Texas, not just I hspanic 
children. \et he is fnistialcd when he 
sees sc hools not making this a prioritv. 

Wli\ do businesses read to demogiaphu 
changes faster than educators do?” he 
asked. “You see banks and car dealers 

o : j 



“We are well on our 
way to becoming a 
nation within a nation, 
just like National 
Geographic predicted 
we [ Texas ] would back 
in the mid-' 7 Os, yet we 
have the highest 
arop-out rate in 
the state because 
administrators cannot 
speak the language 
that the children’s 
parents speak.” 



Dr. Jose Rodriguez, 
Regents professor, 
Stephen F» Austin State University 
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“We are not catering 
to the people we are 
serving, and, until we 
do, the drop-out rate 
will continue.” 

Dr. Jose Rodriguez 



posting signs th.H they spv.ik Spanish in 
order to cater to the needs of their 
changing demographies to make a 
pro lit. yet education is behind. We are 
not eatenng to the people we arc- 
serving. and. until we do. the drop-mu 
late w ill continue” 

That is why Rodrigue/ c redits the 
SI A College of l-.dueation with doing 
the right thing, institutionalizing the 
Cohort Program, even though iederal 
funding has stopped. 



Jose and Blvia Rodriguez 
have written grants 
and papers in a quest 
to better the education 
of the bilingual teacher, 
together securing more 
than $2 million in 
Title VII grants. 



“SI A is pioviding the- admmisiratois 
needed for the 2 1st cemurs hy allowing 
us to bring in educ ators who speak two 
languages and training them'* he points 
out. “Unless we ivcjiniv the- knowledge 
of a set ond language for the teachers ot 
the- 2 1st centuiw. \\c- will he- continuing 
to tram teachers for the 2<»th centuix 

Rodriginv Ivhcvos. though, that 
elfedixe communication is not the mils 
ke\ to being a good teac her. 

'* I lie res more to teaching than just 
classroom method, dogv. You must eare 
for the students — a genuine care — and 
have high expectations tor .ill the 
students and constantly want them to do 
better. And they will. If ! have to give a 
message about tc.u lung, that's the 
nussag. 1 hope \\c pass on. 




Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board 



DIRECTOR Hob lYrturnw aJiruni-lralic r 

\s . »i k in -Uitow ulc c'Horil i nation ot cJuvnhon.il 
oppnrbmiH pl.nmmg ter all public institutions ol 
higher c'duc.itu*n Dcniorale. pr<“lc*r.ibl\ in 
exilic alion tulnunislralion. ps\ * hologv. *»nciolog\ 
or other rrl.itvd l i\ c u\ir> cxpoi iciuv in mmorih 
.Kio"- and cx]uil\ and retention issue’s, piopsam 
and curriculum dc*\ elopment. inhibition,)! 
rc*sc‘ai’ch, including '•igmlu.int Miperv inoiv Mil,ir\ 
month 

PROGRAM DIKFCTOR, INSTRUCTIONS 
PROGRAMS <lob r^MD. | mtusos lemlo-dup m 
dec elopment, apprc»val, reuow. evaluation, and 
reporting ot workforce- ed mat ion programs and 
coutm-s m leva*. comimmib and technical 
colleges Masti-r s m biiMiie-s. U-Hinologv, 
tc-chniial eiliu alion. ot clc»sc-l\ related 'doctorate 
prelerredl 1 our \ears related evper must include 
two vears tn administering workton e program in 
,i comminute mllege. uni\eisit\ business 
industrial setting or stale le\el administration 
Milan ST-I’M ‘sll'ln month 

Each position: Application deadline N-pleinber i 
b |4, 7 Submit required Mate- apnl .alion toim to 
Personnel Offivc, Texas Higher l duration 
Coordinating Board, Mail: P.O. Box 12788, 
Austin, TX 78711-2788. 1 VIner 7717 t hew C b we 
Price Building V Mute '12:*. \u**tin f\ lor 
details PIJ i l.s i-n " \ or lor \oml hearing 
assist, uue use I -StHi-KI- 1 .Vi \\ I'lJi IM-nl'h* 

/ P/ . Mmiiri.'ii - in*' I in ofiiavri/ in 



public goals, in the- decision-making proci-sx. 
ami in the diieciioii ui institutions 
like sc hools that serve- democratically 
deicTinnied ends. 

Disturbing demographic trends m the 
resegiegatioii of f lisp.mu childrc-n will Iv an 
obstacle- toward building the- budge to an 
inehisiw. 2lsi centuix Anu-ric.i Kjuiiahle 
and i ust institutions nl public edtu.iiion are 
esse ntia! parts of the w hole bridge that w ill 
help integrate I hsp.mus into ni.imstic.im 
American life. allowing their c hildren to share 
in the basic promise of cipui educational 
opportunity Choosing this alternative h\ 
halting the ivsegivgation of I hspames would 
he the- fulfillment of tth'iru. 

( boosing to do nothing, and allowing 
policies that ivsc‘giegate Ihspanies, is to 
build a budge hack to the I'hh century, 
hack to the Supreme C ourts IXUo 
decision, which .illumed tlu- principle of 
“sepai ate hut cefuak' 

As Professor ( Iar\ Orlicld and Protc-ssor 
Joinilh Iiraddock remind us. we can pretend 
the p, ./olem of rcsegregauon is nonexistent 
and sleepwalk hack to /'/«%*)• 

Oi we c an heed this wake-up call h\ 
conscioiislv promoting and advocating 
policies that lead to an integrated public 
svhool ssxtem. One public school system 
that sines all children well, including 
I hspanics- -that is a legacy worth presen mg 
and fighting for hi and outside of Washington. 




Instructor or Assistant Professor 

Mathematics 

Duties: Teaching developmental and college-level courses 
Qualifications: Instructor: Master's degree m 

Mathematics or Msin Education required, current enrollment 
m related doctoral program highly preferred Assistant 
Professor: Doctorate in Mathematics or Math Education 
required Successful candidate must demonstrate evidence of 
significan' success as a teacher as well as the ability to 
interact well with faculty, staff and students Salary: 
Instructor: S27.454-S3 1.545, Assistant Professor: 
529,931-^32.373. commensurate with qualifications Send 
letter and resume by August 26 to Jorgo Par* 4 L*Gu»rdia 
Comminity Coll»g§, 31-10 Thomson Av» r room E-21B, 
UC, NY 11101 EO/AA/RCA Employer 
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Catch a Rising Star 

Community College Serving as Springboard 



by Zi Inmi Rcitvum 



/ ^ lierrv f r 1 1 1 1 1 U > - Rohnci was raised 
m S.ui ( \ilif.. hi Ik* .1 wife .Mid 
mother nothing mine and nothing 
less. She did m.irrv nul h.iw c Inldren. 
hut along the wav she also assumed a 
few other mlo: businesswoman. ml logo 
NiiiiU'iu. * .unpiiN le.klei.politk.il .ktivw. 
Hkl. most ret eiilh. ( ollegc tiiiNU’e. 

"\U oicL-st daughter. An.mn.i, 
implied me to enioll m community 
college" said I ruiillo- Rohnett. 2R "Ilci 
knulei gai ten le.u liei assigned lie 1 .t 
piojckt to dcsi nh«* \\ hot vhe \\ .m toil to 
he when she grew up. 1 helped her 
KiliMlIl elk wlopedl.k. mag /Ilk*", .llkl 
the Internet, .nul she dec tiled shed like 
to Ik* .in astronaut. .md .i doitoi on 
weekends Hut altei the proieet w.i" .ill 
done, slie announced tint she jikt 
w.inted to he ,i st.iv-.it - home mom 
like me. 1 le.ih/ed tint I'm her bluest 
iole model, .md ! promptly enrolled 
m i ollegc ** 

1 1 u | illo Rohnett encountered some 
skeptic ism about hei college plans from 
hei liinhaiid. I ernando. whose sol tw are 
cnginccnng companv "he had helped 
inn until she let; to mikeninte on the 
couples ihiee (Inidien, An.mn.i. 

I ei naiuli >. C and C iabi lella. > 

Hut she was not to he deterred, 
neithei hv Ikk of I. unih.il enthusiasm 
noi h\ the hu k ol a high si hool 
diploma I Vspite bavin; 1 diopped out 
o» high '( hool. I rii|illo-Rohiiett 
(|u. .tilled to i*i iU*t the till! tune M IS 
'Mentored lalented Students] 1 lonots 
Program .it Rockland Coiimmmtv 
( ollege. a ( c illegc ot (he State l niversiiv 
i*l New \mk m Sullern. N.Y. She 
enrolled m the tall ol 1 

liuiillo Rohnett hehe\es there aie 
excellent opportunities tot Latinos and 



I annas at Roekland. and applauds the 
efforts ol’ Hiofessors Sam l )raper and 
1 ihhv lia\. the directors ot’ the M IS 
Program. to reermt high school students 
trom the ASPIRA program. 

She utes other support s\ stems at the 
si hool. espeualh tor returning adult 
students, sikh as the Campus fun iS 
learn Child l )ev elopment ('enter. A 
first -\ ear-student ionise. Keys to 
Aeademte Siu eess. helped her lea in 
about available icsouiccs. stub as the 
Counseling (enter, where Nil da 
Aragoues. lotuiselor umrdinaior ot 
Mulu -( ultmal Services. ottered hei 
tremendous encouragement. 

I started oil at the college elated, 
hut then 1 clashed when I had to deal 
with the guilt about not being home 
with the kids." said 1 1 ujillo- Rohnett. 
"Nilda Aragones helped with the 
transition tmm lull- tune mom to 
full-time student " 



" Coming back to 
school gave me my 
own identity and let 
my children know that 
they can be whatever 
they aspire to be ” 

Sherry Trujillo-Robnett, 
student trustee, 
Rockland Community College 



! mpHo Rohnett was emomaged hy 
the hiring ot two semoi administrators 
at Roekland who share her Hispanic 
heritage. 1 )r. Maria Vallejo. vic e president 
lor student affairs, and Josephine 
Ligueias. vl** mi ot enrollment management. 

“ Ivventv \ears ago. \ou didn't know 
.nivonc doing what \ou wanted to 
do. said 1 1 uiillo-Rohneti. "( 'iilttiral 
similarities are ven important. And these 
women ate pioot that von can dev n." 

In addition to handling the 
demanding schedule ot the M [S 
Program, where she studies hhcial arts 
and maintains a CPA ol .V“S. Irujillo- 
Rohnett emeiged as a uinipiis leadei. 
She became piesulent of the campus 
I atino Club and a student senator 

Irujillo-RobiKit brings a mm|tie 
perspec tive to her role .is a spokesperson 
tor l lispanics on c ainptis. “People think 
it's ironic' that although I'm president of 
the l anno Club. I don't speak Spanish. ! 
gievv up m California, and L.nghsh was 
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“Since I hit all the 
minority niches — - 
parent , returning adult , 
minority , high school 
dropout a lot of 
students can relate to 
me, and I can serve as 
a good representative 
for all the students 

Trujillo-Robnett 



my first language, .is it was for m\ 
parents. Even though I grew up 
watc hing the same cartoons as everyone 
else, other Americ ans don't consider me 
to he a full Amenean. I hev want to 
know where I'm from, w -h.it my ethnicity 
is. I c'onsider myself a Chic ana, not a 
Mexican- Amenean. Mv family was 
American long hetore immigrants came 
to these shores!" 

Not content to serve as a leader only 
for Latino 'a students. Trujillo-Robnett 
joined with other campus leaders to 
form the Power Movement, a group that 
amis to knock down harriers between 
students, to help inform all students of 
opportunities available, and to form 
networks of expertise between students. 

Despite the support she has received 
at Rockland. Trujillo-Robnett said she 
has occasionally encountered bias. “ 1 he 
racism is subtle here on campus. 1 have 
bad faculty members here sav to me. 
‘I*m surprised you did so well.' I'm 
considered a Latina student, a 1 Iispamc 
student. If there were more of us 
achieving high grades, our preseine 
wouldn't be so obvious." 

When she was honored tor eamptn 
leadership during I Iispamc 1 Icntagc 
Month at the college, Tru|illn-Rohnctt 
became awaic of role models m tile local 






Latino community, among them 
community activist Norman Sepulveda 

She cues the Phi I beta Kappa honor 
sen lets as an organization that otters 
support and encouragement to its 
members. As us regional progiamnung 
secretary. I rujillo- Robnett will spend a 
week in the state of Washington tins 
summer. ‘Mis a powerlul experience to 
be at (hen meet mgs and to we all the 
positive energy. Dr. Elaine Padilla ]tlie 
campus liaison | is a powerhouse! She got 
me interested in c ampus politics. C letting 
the regional post encouraged me to run 
for student trustee." 

Asa member ol the college's board ol 
trustees, elected by the students. Trujillo- 
Robncii will have opportunities to 
shape many issues crucial to the future 
of the college. "Since I hit all the 
minority me lies — parent, returning 
adult, minority, high school dropout--.! 
lot ot students can relate to me. and I can 
serve as a good lepresentauve lor all the 
students," she said. She looks forward to 
working with the board, especially with 
hoard chair Isidro Cancel. himself a 
leader in the Rockland Hispanic community. 
She believes that student representation 
is especially important in this time of 
tiansitioii lor the college, which is 
ctirrentlv searching for a new president. 



Despite having 
dropped out of high 
school, Trujillo-Robnett 
qualified to enter 
the full-time 
Mentored/Talented 
Students Honors 
Program at Rockland 
Community College. 
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Around the same time that she 
accepted the position on the hoard of 
luistces, Tnijillo-Robnett became 
imolvccl in a newly formed town 
political group. Young Democrats ot 
Ramapo. She also plans to get involved 
m politics in her village. Wesley Hills. 
“ I here are still relatively few women m 
politics, and the few Hispanics involved 
are usually male. I believe I Iispanics are 
now where African Americans were 
thirty years ago. Put we're a growing 
sectoi ; the median age ot Hispanics is 
2.Y Large companies have already 
noticed that we re a huge market with 
large purchasing power. Now were 
beginning to coalesce; it's interesting to 
see where we take it 

After graduating from R CC.Trujillo- 
Robnett hopes to enter a "Tier I" 
school such as Smith or Vassal* and to 
pursue a career in polities or higher 
education. As proud as she is of her 
achievements at school, she finds even 
more gratifying what she has 
accomplished at home: her children ail 
talk about their plans to go to college. "I 
didn't get that support when I was 
growing up. My parents have changed 
their altitude, but when I was growing 
up, family was first, and college was not 
part of the plan. Coming hack to school 
gave me my own identity, and let my 
children know that they can be 
whatever they aspire to be." 
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A Corporate Salute to Hispanics in the Law 
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justice and about the plight o f Hispanics within it. 
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llispanics \\ ill) U*\\ c\< rpiiniis. 
have received it 1 '''' training m this cm- 
cuil segment of 21 m cumin education- 
al needs than lu\r the v.im maiorilv til 
oilier \nu , ncai)'' Keren t discussions in 
Washington might open llic door loi 
needed technologv eduiatum (or all 
Our particular challenge will he in 
insure that Hispanic ihildren are not 
overlooked 

Technological literal y-meamng 
computer ''kills ami the ahihti t«> use 
compuiers ami oilier technologv in 
improve learning, productivity. and pi r- 
fnrmance-ltas heenme as lumlainenial 
in a persons ability in navigate through 
society a are traditional skills such as 
reading, u riling and anihinein 

'lei. for i lie mnsj pari, these new 
technologies are not to he found in the 
nations schools Simlenis are alhnded 
minimal use ol new technologies tor 
learning typically employ inti lliem lor 
only a lew minutes a day Indeed, the 
hard realities are that only i pen cut ol 
schools ha\e a computer lor even live 
sludeiMs and (hat mil\ ‘) pen eni ■ »! 
classrooms are connected to 1 he 
Internet In mIiooN wnli large (omen* 
traiions ol Hispanic smdenis. tlu- ninn 
hers me much lower. 

In meet i Is mission, the lederal 
government has launched a massive 
educational initiative- ilu technologv 
lilerai y challenge It is nn>re than a 
vision \i Us hear! are ilk billowing 
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Technology and Education 

Students Hare No Hope Without H tgh Tech 

by Gustavo A. Mellander 



conuvtc goals and assuinptions that 
define the task at hand 

Ml teachers m ihe nation will have 
the training and support tliev need to 
help students learn to use computers 
and to access the mlornution super- 
lughw :u 

{ parading teaiher training is ke'. 
to integrating technology into the class- 
room and to increasing student learn- 
ing 

\ll teachers and smdenis will have 
modern multimedia computers in their 
classrooms 

Computers become etleciive 
uistniiTioiia! tools oniy u diev are read- 
ily accessible hy suident> and teachers. 

I very classroom will hi* connected 
to the mlomiaiion siipcrlughwuv. 

( ofiiieciioiis to networks, especial- 
ly the Internet, multiply the power and 
usetuhiess of computers as learning 
tools hy putting the best libraries, 
museums, and other research and cui- 
uiral resources at our students’ and 
teachers’ Imgertips 

IMectiv e soltw are and on-line 
learning resources will he an integral 
part ot every schools curriculum 

Software and on line learning 
resoiiries can increase students’ learn- 
ing opportunities hut iliey must In- 
high ipialuy. engaging, and dnviiiv 
related to the school's curriculum 

The Cost 

Main < oMipouc ills add to the i <>st 
ol getting up-to-date lecltnology and 
training into ilasspmms across 
\menca \mong the most obvious are 
hardware ami sollvvare costs; connec- 
tions within si hoots and to the 
Internet, the initial training and long- 
term support ot teachers, and mint- 
sirmtuie improvements (such as 
mi leased electrical capautv ! 



Oik* estimate pub the com at S loo 
billion over to years, or an average of 
Sit billion a year, faking into account 
both initial investments and ongoing 
expenditures, \nother estimate puts the 
com at between Sin billion and S20 bil- 
lion a year over a five-year period 

The conclusion that leaps from 
these numbers is that school districts 
particularly low -in* nine ones, cannot 
meet their need ll v- >11 lake a partner- 
ship of tile private sector, stale and 
local communities. and the federal gov- 
ernment to shoulder the financial har- 
den ol meeting these goals. 

\ddilionaily. it will take careful 
planning al the local level to make cer- 
tain that schools dial serve llispanics 
have access to up-to-date technology in 
their classrooms \s it •, now. m Mime 
distriits Ml to tir.. of llispanics who 
"tart in the first grade never graduate 
from high school. .Small wonder dial so 
few llispanics go on to higher educa- 
tion If llispanii children are not 
trained to he (echnologicallv proliueiit. 
an ever-increasing number will not be 
able to compete efleclively in the 21m 
century 

The Challenge 

Ilu* nation has taken some daunt- 
ing Meps to integrate technology into 
schools hut what remains to he done 
looms large. Ihe federal government 
must assume a leadership roie-a role 
that would provide the momentum to 
support Mate and local efforts to meet 
the technology literacy challenge. This 
can he achieved through leadership, 
targeted funding, and support lor activ- 
ities that will cataly/e national action 

The While Mouse lias proposed 
making S2 billion available over live 
vears. a fund intended to spur states, 
loial loiiimumiies. and other involved 
parties to step lorwaul. produce match- 
ing dollars anil ui-hmd contributions 



and cooperate with one another ii 
attaining the Mated goals. Uldilionally 
in its leadership capacity, the federa. 
government should promote affordable 
connections and support professional 
development 

The \nicrican political *;ystem 
responds to constituent interest and 
pressure It is incumbent upon every 
caring Hispanic to write to elected offi- 
cials so that these goals can heiome 
realities 

Higher Education and 
the Private Sector 

Institutions of higher education, 
businesses, and other organizations 
will need to shoulder a large share of 
tlu* effort to integrate technology into 
schools. \nd tlie push is already on 
Collectively, businesses have developed 
technology specifically for the educa- 
tion market and have donated millions 
of dollars ol resources to schools. 
Colleges and universities across the 
country are training teachers in the 
etfeciive use ol technology, and some 
have established partnerships with 
local schools Still, these kinds of 
el forts will have to he magnified many 
times nver for the vision ol technologi- 
cal literacy for all to be realized 

Conclusion 

\s advances in technology race 
ahead, we must ensure that the nation's 
Hispanic students become technologi- 
cally literate. Not to meet ibis challenge 
will mean (hat they will only fall fur- 
ther and further behind With reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, technology has 
become the nation's new “basic” 
requirement. Our children's future, 
their future economic health, and the 
competence of \mericas future work- 
force depend on our meeting this chal- 
lenge 
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H OW DO THOSE WITHOUT WEALTH, POWER, AND A 
STRONG VOICE IN SOCIETY FIND JUSTICE? WHO 
TAKES UP THE CAUSE OF THE WEAK AND UNDERREP- 
RESENTED? 

In truth, tile iinompoweivd do not often get their measure of jus- 
tice. And when they do. it is likely to he realized through the co >per- 
ation and advocacy of committed individuals, few of whom receive 
public recognition of their good works. 

Twelve committed llispanics are gelling well-deserved ivcogi i- 
tion this year, however, through a salute from Miller Brewing 
Company. The twelve have been named ’Pillars of a Just Society" 
They are lawyers, judges, and professors selected lor their ser\ice to 
the Hispanic community in courtrooms, boardrooms, and c. ass- 
rooms across the country 

Rodolfo ). Cortina, professor of Spanish and Hispanic Literatures 
at the Fniversity of Houston, chaired the Selection Committee that 
chose the honorees. who are featured on a special W" commemo- 
rative calendar. Together with Rafael Garcia of the Miller Brewing 
Company Cortina enlisted three experts- Antonia Hernandez, presi- 
dent of the Mexican American Ijegai Defense and education Fund: 
Michael Olivas, Bates Professor of Law at the I'niversiU of Houston's 
Law Center; and. Juan Figueroa, president of the Puerto Rican Ijegai 
Defense and education Fund - in the challenging task of choosing 
the twelve. 

The honorees they selected range from peisonal injiny attorneys 
to law professors; corporate attorneys to lawyers working to protect 
the rights of undocumented farm laborers: judges to civil rights 
advocates. All were selected for their indispensable contributions to 
the Hispanic community 

IfisfHtHic Outlook is pleased to present a glimpse of the l l ) ( r 
Filial's of a lust Socielv honours. 




MARI CARMEN APONTE 



Born in Puerto Rico and edu- 
cated in mainland t'niied States. 
\pomc received her law degree 
from Temple l niversitv in UFO. 
\fler establishing a general prac- 
tice law firm, she was chosen as a 
While House Fellow, serving as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Housing and l Than Development. 
In 1003 she returned to the White 
House, assisting the Clinton 
Administration with personnel 
staffing. Presently Aponte has a 
solo practice. In addition, she rep- 
resents the District of Columbia 
bar Association on the Judicial 
Nominations Commission, which 
has the influential task of recom- 
mending to lire* president of the 
I'nited Stales candidates for judge- 
ships within the District of 
Columbia. 

In IDS i . Aponte became the 
first woman to serve as president 
of tin* Hispanic National Bar 
\ssociation. In M l )J. the Hispanic 
bar Association recogni/ed her 
achievements with the Hugh 
Johnson Memorial Wvard. 




Theresa Fay-Bustillos 



While at the TCI.\ Law School, 
Fav-bu.stillos founded the Chicana 
l.aw Student Caucus. After her 
graduation in MXO. she became a 
trial attorney at the Department of 
Labor, focusing on federal labor, 
health, safety and employment 
eases. She left the 1)0 Fin IDS* to 
become national director of the 
employment program for the 
Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Action Fund ( M \LD1T'). She 
left M \LDbl to pursue other 
realms, then returned in 1D 1 )2 as 
national director of education and 
political access programs. Siive 
1 C ) C H she has been vice president 
of legal programs for MALDIT. 

As a trial litigator. Fay-Bustillos 
has focused on such issues as sex 
and age discrimination, language 
rules in the workplace, promotions 
of minorities in the workplace, and 
fighting for the rights of undocu- 
mented immigrants 





Miller Celebrates 
12 u Pillavs of a Just Society ” 




Adelfa Botello Callejo The Honorable 



Dr. Adel fa Callejo graduated J0HN Carro 
from Southern Methodist University A native of Puerto Rico, raised 
with aj.l). in 1%I. In 1%6, she and in New York City. the Honorable 
her husband began the law firm of John Carro received his J.l). and 
Callejo & Callejo, which remains a LL.B. from Brooklyn Law School, 

force in Dallas today. Presently a Prior to his 1% 1 ) appointment to 

powerful personal injury attorney, the judiciary, he sened as Assistant 

Callejo continues to w ork for the to the Mayor of the City of New York 

rights of Hispanics. from marching ( 1%0-1%5), the first Puerto Rican 

in the streets to serving on commu- to hold that position. He sened as 

nity organizations. Judge of the Criminal Court of New 

A former regional president of ^ () rk lin ‘b being elected Justice ol 
the Hispanic National Bar ‘be Supreme Court of the State of 
Association. Callejo founded the Nw Vork for the Bronx for a h- 

Mexican \merican Bar Association )™r ^rm. again, the first Puerto 

of Texas and has served as its presi- Riftin to receive such an honor, lie 

dent. She is a trustee of the Tomas "*as the first Puerto Rican to ln- 

Rivera Policy Institute, which serves selected as an Associate Justice of 

to improve the status of Mexicans ‘be Appellate Division of the 

and Latinos. Callejo has received Supreme Court, first Department, 

much recognition for her contrihu- I be Honorable John Carro retired 
lions: Hispanic Business from his twenty-five years on the 

Magazines 100 Most Influential bench in BUM. Again, he has the 

Hispanics ( 108b). Hispanic distinction of the longest time in 

National Bar Association's Juarez.- iodicial service by a Puerto Rican 

Lincoln Award for service to the l P on retirement, lie returned to 
Latino community ( 1002). and the P™ute practice, establishing vvliat 
Mexican American Bar ‘*s now the largest Latino law firm 
Association’s Lifetime Achievement bi New York City. Carro. \elez. (.arm 
Aw ard of Texas ( 1005 ). & Mitchell. 

/for WO s discussion icith the 
Ifonorahlejohn Our a please see 
“fillers of a Just Society - 
ferspectii vs" following. J 




The Honorable Richard Delgado 



James DeAnda |)r. Richard Delgados career in 

With a career based firmly in legal scholarship has henefilled the 

trial litigation and main vears scr- Hispanic community since his days 

vice in the judiciary The Honorable at the University of California at 

James DeAnda has served the Berkeley where lie sened as Notes 

Hispanic communitv both as an and Comments editor of the 

attorney and as a judge, \flcrgrad- Californio hue Review. Since his 

uating from the l niversilv of Texas graduation in 10 “ l he has cmitin- 

vviih a J.l). in 1050. he began his tied his astute legal writing. His 

career as a trial attorney He was publications include hundreds of 

appointed United Stales District articles on such issues as racial 

Court Judge for the Southern insults and name calling, racial 

District of Texas, becoming Chief reform, civil rights, and power and 

Judge in 10KK. Since iiis 1002 retire- the law. In 1005. a series of articles 

men l from the judiciary he has regarding the problem of race in 

returned to private practice with \merica. previously published at 

Solar & Fernandes in Houston. Yale. Michigan. California and 

Due to his extensive experience Stanford, was compiled in hook 
with pro bono cases, including civil b )rni as f () drigo Chronicles: 
rights litigation and cases involving Conversations about America and 
children and minorities. DeVnda face. In 1000. the Rodrigo 
was instrumental in the formation Chronicles was nominated for a 
of nonprofit legal firms for the ituli- Pulitzer Prize, 
gent or minorities. In particular, he Presently Delgado is the Charles 
played a pivotal role in the forma- Inglis Thomson Professor ol Law at 

lion of both the Texas Rural Legal the l niversilv of Colorado’s School 

Aid Corporation and the Mexican of Law in Boulder, specializing in 

American Legal Deieiise and civil procedure, civil rights, and 

education Fund ( MAl.DHFL biotechnology and the law. 

/for HON discussion with 
Richard Delgado, please see 
" fillers of a Just Society - 
fer v/; edit cs "jo Ho icing j 
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Jimmy Gurule: 

Professor Jimmy Gurule has dis- 
tinguished himself through his serv- 
ice as both a trial litigator and legal 
educator. From 1WS to W), lie was 
Assistant I'nited States Attorney in 
Los Angeles. Calif., serving as 
Deputy Chief of the Major Narcotics 
Section. In 1990. he was appointed 
by the President as Assistant 
Attorney General and unanimous!} 
confirmed by the I'nited States 
Senate. Presently he is a professor 
at Notre Dame Law School teaching 
criminal law. criminal procedure, 
and criminal trial advocacy 

Among G u rule's numerous 
awards are The Edmund J. 
Randolph Award for service to the 
I'nited States Deparmient of Justice 
(W l ){) and the Hispanic National 
Bar Association Presidents Award 
for Outstanding Leadership in the 
Hispanic American Community and 
Legal Profession ( IW). 



OLGA LYDIA MOYA 

Dr. Moya received her J.D. from 
the Lniversily of Texas at Austin in 
MB-l From 1 ( )85 to 1990 she served 
as an attorney /farm worker policy 
analv st for the Texas Department of 
Agriculture. In 1990 she joined the 
I'nited Slates Environmental 
Protection Agency Regional Counsel 
in Dallas, Texas, as Assistant 
Regional Counsel. 

In 1 l ) l )2. Menu joined the faculty 
of the South Texas College of Law in 
Houston and in l l ) l )5 earned the 
title of Associate Professor oi Law 
In her capacity as an educator, 
Moya has served as faculty advisor 
for the Environmental Law Society 
and Hispanic I.aw Student 
Association, in B) 1 )t she was 
named Law Professor of the Year by 
the Hispanic National Bar 
Association. 



MARIO G. 09LEDO 

After service in the Korean War, 
Dr. Obi c do attended St. Man's 
l niversily School of Law in San 
Antonio, graduating in 19()0. In 
1965 he was appointed Assistant 
Attorney General of the Slate of 
Texas. Co -founding the Mexican 
American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund in 1%K. he served 
as President and General Counsel 
of that organization until Ef t. From 
ITS to 19S2. he held the position of 
Secretary of Health and Welfare for 
the State of California. 

Now a consultant in public 
interest law. Obledo lias also served 
as National President of the League 
of I'nited Latin American Citi/cns. 
as Chair of the National Rainbow 
Coalition, Inc., and as co-founder 
and president of the National 
Hispanic Bar Association. 



Carlos g. Ortiz 

After several years of private 
practice. Dr. Ortiz in IW) joined 
GOYA Foods. Inc., the largest 
Hispanic-ovvned business in the 
l nited Slates. In addition to his 
present position as General Counsel 
for GOA A. Ortiz is very active in the 
Hispanic National Bar association, 
which named him president in 
IW. lie continues to lead the 
Association effectively and aggres- 
sively 

In particular. Ortiz has chosen 
to focus on the need for more 
Hispanic American federal judges 
and. specifically, the need for a 
Hispanic American Justice on (he 
l nited Slates Supreme Court. 

Presently. Ortiz serves as The 
Hispanic National Bar Association's 
Liaison to the . Iiite House and 
Judiciary Committee Chairman. 
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R. Samuel Paz 



Claudia E. Smith 



l)r. R. Samuel Pa/ received his 
J.l). from lilt* t diversity of Southern 
California Law Comer in !T i Since 
his graduation, Pa/ has heen 
engaged in private practice, spe- 
cializing in civil litigation. Pa/'s 
impressiu* trial record includes 
main civil rights cases, specifically 
those involving injurs or death due 
to police misconduct. 

Pa/ has served as President of 
the \merican Civil Liberties l nion. 
on the Hoard of the Police 
Misconduct lawyer Referral 
Service/ Police Watch, and on the 
Hispanic \dvisorv Committee to the 
I .»»s \ngeles Police Commission. 

\s a result of his community 
servin'. Dr. Pa/s awards are main, 
among them, a Public Service 
\vvard from the t.S Department of 
Justice ( l l )H2). the Legal Services 
\vvard In the Mexican \merican 
Legal Defense and Education Fund 
t PP)I ). and the Civil Rights 
\dvocale ol ilie Var award by the 
NHI.P legal Delense and 
Educational linul ( I «p)S». In l 1 ) 1 ) t. 
Dr Pa/ was nominated for Federal 
District Court Judge hv President 
William Clinton. The nomination 
was later withdraw n. after the 
foiigiessional election and stihse- 
(|iieni i hange ol majority party 



Dr. Smith left her home in 
(iuatemala in the nmMWiOs to pur- 
sue an academic career in the 
l ni ted States. While preparing for 
her doctorate, her experience as a 
VISTA volunteer caused her to 
change focus. She began pursuing a 
career as a legal advocate for 
migrant workers and farm labor- 
ers. She obtained her J.D. from the 
l diversity of San Diego in Pf-t. 

\ fler graduation, she joined 
California Rural Legal Assistance, 
where she remained until Hr". 
\ftcr a bncf lime as a staff attorney 
and later dinning attorney of the 
Legal Aid Foundation of Los 
Angeles, she returned to California 
Rural Legal Assistance in H)80. and 
remains there at present. Since 
1785. she has held the position of 
Regional Counsel, working towards 
her goal of mid-discriminatory and 
humane treatment of undocument- 
ed workers. 
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HO Speaks ivith 
Delgado and Cam) 

TWO OF THOSE HONORED AS 1997 PILLARS 
OF A JUST SOCIETY, THE HONORABLE JOHN 

Carro and Dr. Richard Delgado, shared 

WITH HO THEIR VIEWS ON THE JUSTICE SYS- 
TEM AND THE ROLE OF HlSPANlCS IN THAT 



SYSTEM. 

HO: IS THERE ANYTHING 
YOU WOULD LIKE TO CHANGE 
ABOUT THE WAY LAWYERS 
ARE TRAINED IN THIS COUN- 
TRY? 

Or. Richard Delgado: I would 
like to see the Hopwood decision 
reversed bv the l niled States 
Supreme Court, or otherwise disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. 
Thai decision, as your readers 
undoubtedly know, is going to 
make it extremely difficult to edu- 
cate poor people, poor students 
and ones of color That needs to In* 
changed, and all communities of 
color and progressive people need 
to make the continuation of af- 
firmative action and diversity in 
higher education a main order of 
business. 

I he Honorable John (farm. I 
don't know if all law schools have 
clinical programs, hut these pro- 
grams are valuable for students 



when they go out to practice the 
law. I know that some schools have 
programs with respect to immigra- 
tion laws and the rights of people, 
and I think that these are very, 
important programs. I think they 
add a great deal to a lawyer who 
graduates and does not really 
Know the distinction between going 
to school and die actual practice of 
law. 

\iul also I do believe, being a 
minority and Hispanic, that there is 
too much emphasis on the corpo- 
rate world and the corporate law 
and not enough emphasis on pub- 
lic service and public interest. I 
would like to see more of that. 

HO: What changes would 

YOU LIKE TO SEE IN THE 

American just ice sys- 
tem? 

Or Richard Delgado In civil 
justice, I would like to see resis- 
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tana*, effective resistance. to llu* 
current conservative attack on the* 
independence of llu* judiciary, to 
the* conscnutivc campaign to make 
it difficult 10 secure redress for 
consumer wrongs and medical 
malpractice. 1 would like to see 
resistance to caps on damages that 
plaintiffs can recover when they 
ha\c been injured wrongfully at the 
hands of another. 

On the criminal side, society 
absolutely must do something to 
reiluce the high execution rate and 
incarceration rate on the part, par- 
ticularly. of men of color. We need 
to examine the role of conscious or 
unconscious discrimination in 
police stops and frisks and charg- 
ing and in every stage of the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

The Honorable John Cam): 
Justice is still a very clusi\e thing to 
pursue. It seems to me that in the 
criminal area, it sometimes takes 
too long. And I'm a little concerned 
that more and more laws are being 
enacted, for example, the Three 
Strikes haw. I nder this law. a per- 
son with two prior felonies who 
gets caught with a third <cven if it 
is stealing a slice of pi//a) faces a 
se\cre penally. I‘\e heard of a per- 
son stealing a bicycle and getting 
25 years to life. 

It costs us maybe >.50- til.OUO. 
depending on llu* stale, to put a 
person in prison. This to me seems 



to be going back in time rather 
than forward, i know that in New 
\ork and California, the biggest 
growth industry is the building of 
prisons. We are getting more and 
more repressive in the way we deal 
with these things. We just want to 
throw people in. lock them up, and 
throw away the key 1 think there 
has to be a balance between reha- 
bilitation and punishment. And 1 
think that ours is going much more 
towards punishment. 

The fact is that we have more 
people in prison in this country 
than any other countrv in the 
world. In New York Slate we have 
over "0.000 inmates in prison. This 
is presenting a problem because 
main of them are there for drug- 
related offenses and a mandatory 
second felony sentence, which takes 
away the leeway from the judges in 
terms of dealing with each case as 
an individual. This is what has hap- 
pened in the justice system. 

in tile civil system, we still have 
an anomaly lor example, in land- 
lord-tenant cases, over 125,000 peo- 
ple appear before the courts and 
they are not represented by coun- 
sel. And main times thev end up 
losing their apartments and being 
lei t homeless I just think that in 
this day and age. the right to shelter 
is as fundamental as the right to 
food and everything else - you 
know. | such as| liberty 



"The State of X 'civ York has ever 

80,000 lawyers, but in the Iasi fire 
years, there are fewer Hispanics 
and African Americans going into 
law schools and coming out to 
practice.., Good government is 
representative government, and we 
need to be represented in all areas. ' 
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“/ would like to see the Sluipvumd 
decision reversed by the In tied 
States Supreme Court, or otherwise 
disappear from the face of the 
earth. That decision, as your 



venders undoubtedly know, fs g/i eg 

educate poor people, poor si a den Is 
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HO: What are some of 

THE OBSTACLES FACING 

Hispanics in the 

LEGAL/JUSTICE SYSTEM? 

Dr. Richard Delgado: For a 
demographically large group, now 
almost the si/e of the African 
American population, we have 
remarkably little representation in 
the judicial system and the jus'ice 
system generally Latino law pn .■>- 
sors are a relatively small numher- 
approxiniately 0)0-120. We are not 
greater than 5-t percent of the 
legal professors, which means, of 
course, that our perspectives and 
unique insights are generally not 
introduced into die typical legal 
classroom. 

The number of Mexican 
American federal judges is on the 
order of about 55 in the entire 
country. I imagine that all Latino 
federal judges do not add up to 
more than M) or "0. And, of course, 
no Latino judge sits on the I'niled 
States Supreme Court or ever has. 

To he sure, our representation 
and participation in traditional cir- 
cles of legal power - judges, law 
professors, partners in major law 
firms - is much lower than it ought 
to be. It’s not healthy for us as a 
community and it's not good for the 
country either. 

The Honorable John Cairo: I 
just retired from the bench tv.o 



years ago, and 1 am on the 
Character and Fitness Committee 
for the Appellate Division, First 
Department, which handles 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The State 
of New York has over 80.000 
lawyers, but in the last five years, 
there are fewer Hispanics and 
African Americans going into law 
schools and coming out to practice. 

1 see a tremendous increase in 
Asian \mericans. which 1 think is 
fine for them, but 1 am concerned 
that we | Hispanics | are not repre- 
sented. 1 think part of it has to do 
with the tuition, which is going so 
high, and the cutbacks on giving 
grants and lending loans, and 
accepting people, and doing away 
with affirmative action. We, who are 
the second largest minority in the 
I'nited States, w ho by the year 2010 
are expected to exceed the number 
of African Americans, are being left 
without enough representation of 
our own. 

Incidentally 1 do think that we 
need to increase representation in 
the judiciary. We don't have enough 
judges in this state and in the fed- 
eral system, all up and down the 
system. Good government is repre- 
sentative government, and we need 
to be represented in all areas. 
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Building Student-to-Student and 
Student-Faculty Rapport 



BY 

Angela Provitera McGlynn 

Angela Pmviicra McGIvnn is a professor of 
psychology ai Mercer County (/immunity 
College in Trenton. N.J She is the author of 
Celebrating DU mi tv Enhancing 
Harmony on Campus ( 1990). Teaching 
Tips Improving College Ins fraction 
( 1992), and Classroom Atmosphere m 
College: Improving the Teaching/ 
Learning Environment ( 1990) These 
three manuscripts arc available through 
Mercer County Community College. 

"The question 
for faculty note 
becomes, 'How 
can / influence 
the dynamics 
of this group 
so that more 
students fed 
welcome and 
feel confident 
enough to stay 
engaged am! to 
participate?"' 
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A PREVIOUS HO ARTICLE 
(7/25/97), I REFERRED 
TO THE "CHILLY CLI- 
MATE” RESEARCH OF 

Roberta Hall and Bernie 
Sandler. In 1982, these researchers 
wrote a report in which they coined 
the term “chilly climate” to reflect 
the differential treatment of females 
and males in college classrooms. 
Following this research. Myra and 
David Sadkcr published Failing at 
Fairness: How America's Schools 
Cheat Girls (Scribners, 1994). in 
which they described disturbing 
examples of gender bias in 'oday's 
classrooms, from preschool through 
graduate education. 

More recent analyses of the chilly 
classroom climate research show 
that the differential treatment of girls 
and women in the classroom applies 
also to other “outsider” student 
groups. The “outsider” category 
refers to students of color, students 
with disabilities, older students, gay 
students, working-class students, and 
students who speak with a regional 
or foreign accent. 

Students who fall into these cate- 
gories have reported in surveys that 
there are specific faculty behaviors 
that communicate uneasiness with 
them and/or differential expectations 
of them. Some of these negative 
behaviors include: 

• ignoring certain ''outsider” stu- 
dents by avoiding eye contact, by not 
acknowledging comments, or by not 
calling on them directly; 

• using a tone of voice or facial 
expression that expresses disbelief 
or surprise when the student 
responds correctly or achieves an 
academic accomplishment: 

•interrupting students more 
when they do respond and not help- 



ing them to probe further with their 
responses: 

•offering little guidance or con- 
structive criticism of the work "out- 
sider” students produce: 

• ignoring the cultural contribu- 
tions of groups of people, and using 
examples that reinforce stereotypes 
and prejudices. 

These negative behaviors often 
have negative consequences. They 
might discourage students from 
seeking help outside of class, lead 
students to drop or avoid certain 
classes and/or certain majors, lower 
students' self-confidence and levels 
of aspiration, and inhibit the devel- 
opment of faculty-student rcppuri 
that can aid the learning process. 

One of the clearest findings from 
the classroom climate research is 
that students who experience a chilly 
classroom environment tend to par- 
ticipate less in classroom discus- 
sions. Many educational researchers 
agree that class participation 
enhances student learning The ques- 
tion for faculty committed to creat- 
ing an hospitable atmosphere that is 
inclusive is: How can 1 influence the 
dynamics of this group (class) so 
that more students ;m engaged and 
participate? 

It is important to reeogni/e that 
there might he students who are 
reluctant to participate in our class 
due to their prior experience ol the 
chilly climate. There might he others 
who are reticent to • . -tk in class 
because they are shy, «■ < uisc they 
lack self-confidence, or because they 
might bring cultural messages with 
them that discourage classroom par- 
ticipation. 

In an article entitled “(Hasses \re 
Groups: Thinking Sociologically 
about Tc, ch mg” in College leaching. 



4s ( 1 ). l l ) i r. Polly Fassinger reported 
her discovery that the strongest rela- 
tionship to whether or not students 
spoke in class was their confidence 
level. Of course the chilly classroom 
is an atmosphere that would under- 
mine students' self-confidence. Given 
this new dimension, the question for 
faculty now becomes, “How can I 
influence the dynamics of tin's group 
so that more students feel welcome 
and feel confident enough to stay- 
engaged and to participate?” 

Fassinger suggests that faculty 
need to create exercises and activi- 
ties designed to enhance student 
confidence. Fussingers research, 
along with that of many others, sug- 
gests that students’ anxieties about 
speaking in class diminish when 
their classmates are no longer 
strangers. There are many ways fac- 
ulty can encourage Mudcnt-to-sUi- 
dent communications, and students 
can play a key role in creating the 
kind of emotional climate needed to 
facilitate classroom participation. 
The suggestions olfered below fall 
into two categories. The lirst set of 
strategies for promoting a healthy 
emotional classroom climate involve 
ideas to promote student-student 
interaction. The second set of sug- 
gestions are designed to build 
teacher-student rapport. In both sets 
of suggestions, the underlying goal is 
that students will feel supported, 
appreciated, aiul seen and heard in 
the classroom; llm undoubtedly 
boosts their conlidence level to 
speak in class. 

PROMOTING STUDENT-TO- 
STUDENT INTERACTION 

• Probably the most important 
class jn terms ol setting an emotion- 
al tone is the very first. In this first 
session and the several that follow. 
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students should meet other people in 
the class in a non -threatening way. 
You might he able to work in an 
exercise that involves your course 
material in some way. 

in that very first class, it is impor- 
tant to get students to meet each 
other. These first-class activities in 
which students interact are critical 
in establishing a warm class atmos- 
phere. Many of us need to let go of 
our own need to make that first class 
full to brimming with our introduc- 
tion to the course content and 
mechanics. The research shows that 
student perseverance and success in 
college are more dependent on die 
relationships they establish in class 
than on what we have to tell them 
about our course. 

First-day-class exercises that get 
students interacting include: 

The family name exercise in 
which students share any informa- 
tion about their names, such as how 
they were named, who they were 
named after and if they identify with 
that person, how they feel about their 
names, whether they have a nick- 
name, or any other interesting infor- 
mation related to their names. This is 
a way for students to connect and 
helps everyone, including the 
instructor, to remember names. 

Student disclosure exercises 
could include many variations. 
Students might conduct interviews in 
pairs so that they get to know each 
other. They could then introduce 
their partners to the class. 
Introducing ones partner is usually 
less threatening than introducing 
oneself. The introductions before the 
larger group serve as a tool to get 
students acquainted and. once again, 
help everyone learn names. 

Another idea imolves having stu- 
dents fill out index cards with infor- 
mation about themselves that they 
wouldn't mind sharing. Students 
might walk around with their cards 
(as a gimmick or crutch) and intro- 
duce themselves. Or instructors 
might collect the cards, read what a 
student has shared, and then ask the 
student to introduce himself or her- 
self. 




•Try some strategies that facili- 
tate the formation of student study 
groups. 

• Sealing arrangements are 
important for creating an atmos- 
phere that is conducive to students' 
active participation in class. W here 
appropriate and possible, put stu- 
dents into circles, l ace-lo-face seat- 
ing seems to generate more student 
interaction than when students sit in 
rows facing the back of someone's 
head. In fact, social psychological 
research has shown that morale is 
highest in any group in which partic- 
ipants are engaged in face-to-face 
discussion. 

•If you notice that the class has 
arranged itself in a way (hat is gen- 
der or race segregated, try a random 
type rearrangement without calling 
attention to the fact that the original 
arrangement was segregated, \gain. 
social psychological research sup- 
ports this with findings that proximi- 
ty and contact among diverse people 
of equal status, particularly if they 
need to work on a common task, 
promotes harmonious relationships 
and reduces prejudice. 

PROMOTING TEACHER- 
STUDENT RAPPORT 

•When you walk into class the 
first day and every day. greet the class 
either as a whole or greet students 
individually. This can he as simple a 
gesture as smiling and saying. “Hi!" 
People are generally reinforced when 
they are greeted warmly. Greeting 



your students is a simple task, and 
yet it goes very far in establishing 
rapport. 

•Where possible, use students’ 
names in class in ways that boost 
their self-esteem. One technique that 
works well is to quote a student's 
com. *nt made earlier in class if it is 
appropriate to a point you are mak- 
ing. To establish an inclusive, warm 
atmosphere, he sure to quote 
women, students of color, and other 
so-called “outsider'* students as 
often as you quote the comments of 
the white males in your class since 
this is one of the dearest inadvertent 
differentia! treatment practices found 
in the chilly climate research. 

•Praise students for their ques- 
tions. comments, answers to ques- 
tions in class, test grades, papers and 
projects they submit. -\l the end of a 
good class discussion or when an 
entire class has clone well on a test 
or a project, praise the class as a 
vv hole. 

• Since frequency of faculty -stu- 
dent contact inside and outside of 
class seems to promote student 
motivation, perseverance, and suc- 
cess. talk to students before and after 
class. In the very beginning of the 
semester, give students your office 
number and office hours, your 
phone extension, your voice-mail 
instructions, and your e-mail 
address. Invite students to your 
office, establish individual confer- 
ences with them, and encourage 
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them to slop by your office to pick 
up their work. 

•Show students that you respect 
them as persons and as learners. 
Studcn: ; report that they value teach- 
ers who seem to care about them as 
people, and who show an interest in 
their learning. In many surveys, stu- 
dents report that they want (heir 
instructors to talk to them in lan- 
guage and at a level that is under- 
standable to them. Students say it 
helps them to feel relaxed in class 
when their instructors step out of 
“role" and share personal experi- 
ences with them. This works best 
pedagogical!), of course, when 
instructors can use personal experi- 
ences to demonstrate the course 
content. 

•Cultivate a sense of humor. Find 
ways to introduce humor into your 
presentations. 

• Develop a multicultural per- 
spective hy broadening your under- 
standing of your discipline and by 
sensitizing yourself to multicultural 
issues. Broaden your feminist and 
multicultural knowledge base so that 
you will he able to introduce into 
your courses more information and 
contributions of people from diverse 
backgrounds and cultures. Avoid the 
offensive technique of calling on a 
“minority" student to discuss or rep- 
resent his or her people in some way. 
\void exclusive language such as the 
use of the generic “lie": avoid state- 
ments that make assumptions that 
are sexist or lieterosexist. 

in short, what all of their survey 
responses seem to indicate is that 
students feel that the classroom envi- 
ronment is Itospi’ hie and relaxed 
when there is less formality and 
when instructors seem like real peo- 
ple to them. Further, they say they 
want to feel connected to their 
instructors and classmates, and they 
want to feel that their instructors 
care about them as people and as 

students. |V r '7, 
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Vr JLarl asking the QUES- 
TION. “is AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AN 
ANACHRONISM AT UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGE'? MY ANSWER IS 
AN UNEQUIVOCAL AND EMPHATIC 

“no:** 

Our society continues lo need 
affirmance anion in employment 
and public contracting. and in ilic* 
academy \nd of these three arenas, 
the fields of higher education are 
the most barren and in desperate 
need of leadership and lending 
from affirmalixe action profession- 
als. 

Have things really 

CHANGED? 

Manx iiulixiduals in this country 
beliexe and ardently argue that 
people ol color liaxe made great 
progress socially and economically 
because they pereeixe that progress 
lias been made, they conclude that 
efforts such as affirmatixe action 
are outdated, unfair, and unneces- 
sary. The fact is that racism, dis- 
crimination. exclusion, and eco- 
nomic marginal i/.ation based on 
skin color continue to impede the 
progress of. and are a part of the 
current reality for. too many people 
of color in this country. 

\es, higher education has made 
some progress. It has moxed away 
from the old altitudes of exclusion. 
What it has not done is moxe lar 
enough away from ‘he institution - 
at i zed behaviors of exclusion. I-xen 
now— thirty -three years after pas- 
sage of the Cixil Rights \ci of 
1%-i-stiidems of color continue to 



color- and race, gender, sexual ori- 
entation. physical ability, national 
origin, and economic stauis-eon- 
ti nues to be a xery real harrier to 
higher education, employment, and 
full participation in this "democra- 
cy." Proof of this reality lies within 
the walls of most public ami private 
enterprises (including institutions 
ol higher education) in this coun- 
try. where people ol color are 
underrepresented, represented in 
merely a token fashion, or simply 
not represented at ail 

NORWOOD SHOULD NOT 
DETER US FRON TAKING 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION. 

The reality that racism contin- 
ues to operate and limit opportuni- 
ties for people of color in this 
country belies the rhetoric that we 
Iraxe made "sufficient progress" to 
warrant dismantling affirmative 
action To the contrary, we should 
be looking toward expanding our 
efforts to open doors and to lex cl 
the playing fields for people of 
color. 

To this end. despite the recent 
l . S. Court of \ppeals Sth Circuit 
decision Utopirood rs. ( 'nirersity 
(ij'te.xas. l ( )%), die use of race as 
one of many appropriate crite- 
ria to consider in making 
admissions decisions in higher 
education is permitted ( tiakke 
rs. I nirersity (if California -Darid, 
l S. Supreme Court. RPR). And until 
the C.S. Supreme Court says some- 
thing different, the governance and 
administralixe leadership at institu- 
tions of higher education-outside of 
Texas. Mississippi, and Louisiana— 
should continue to actixcly support 
and aggressixely promote affirnia- 



sulfer Irom the neglect, disinterest, 
misguidance, and passixe hostilities 
of educators and educational sys 
terns that jnsi don't understand, 
don’t care about, or don’t see the 
too often negatixe consequences of 
being a person of color in this 
country. 

Skin color is no lunger as 
much of a barrier lo higher educa- 
tion as it once was. lint skin 
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live action as a tool to give form and 
substance to our national credo of 
equal opportunity 

If not affirmative action, 
WHAT? 

Most critics of affirmative 
action do not sec the need for. and 
thus do not offer, reasonable alter- 
natives to affirmative action. Nor do 
they take am personal responsibili- 
ty for finding reasonable solutions 
to problems that undergird the 
need for affirmative action. The 
majority of affirmative actions crit- 
ics refuse to take am direct and 
meaningful action to eliminate the 
racism that continues to negatively 
impact on a daily basis the lives of 
people of color. 

Those who most vehemently 
denounce affirmative action are 
typically the ones who have the 
power and authority to do some- 
thing to make affirmative action 
unnecessary-such as implementing 



alternatives that will ensure that 
people of color who are qualified 
are not always at a disadvantage... 
such as finding so. itions to the 
oppressive social conditions that 
have plagued people of color in this 
hemisphere since or such as 
eliminating racism and its effects 
in their own sphere of influence 
and authority Their attacks on 
affirmative action and their refusal 
to act affirmatively do nothing to 
remedy the situation and the condi- 
tions that continue to make affirm- 
ative action necessary 

AFFIRMA1 IV E ACTION. NEED- 
ED NOW MORE THAN EVER. 

No.. .affirmative action is not 
anachronistic, dead, or useless. It is 
timely, alive, and very much need- 
ed. And it is naive to think that 
academc-or any other social, gov- 
ernmental. or eionomie enterprise, 
for that maiior--is at a point where 
unguided and random decision- 



making processes will natural ly 
ovate anything other than more of 
what we alrcad. have: a dominant 
culture controlling and reaping the 
benefits and privileges of power, 
while qualified and deserving peo- 
ple of color (and others similarly 
disenfranchised, e.g.. gays/lesbians, 
women, immigrants, the poor) con- 
tinue to struggle for inclusion, 
equal opportunity, and acknowl- 
edgement that they too are worthy 
partners in American society. 

A BOTTOM LINE... 

Kiiminating individual and insti- 
tutionali/cd racism in this country 
will go far toward eliminating the 
need for affirmative action pro- 
grams. Hi i lulling affirmative 
action programs, however, will do 
nothing to eliminate the racism that 
justifies the continued existence of 
these programs. Sometime:-, the sim- 
plest truths are the most powerful. 



"And until the L'.S. Supreme Court says something different, the 
governance and administrative leadership at institutions of 
higher education-outside o f Texas. Mississippi, and Louisiana- 
should continue to actively support and aggressively promote 
affirmative action as a tool to give form and substance to our 
national credo of equal opportunity.' 

it ■■ l J. S :;' . J D 



"Proof of this 
reality lies 
within the wails 
of most public 
and private 
enterprises 
(including 
institutions 
of higher 
education) 
in this country, 
where people of 
color are under- 
represented, 
represented in 
merely a token 
fashion, or 
simply not 
represented 
at all." 
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But hat i no/as Report 
IJUjii Job Satisfaction 




Findings 

The survey questionnaire 
included seven racial/ ethnic 
group categories: 
Mhtte/Caucasi an; A frican 
A merican/Black; A merican 
Indian; Asian American/Asian; 
Mexican American/Chicano ; 
Puerto Rican American ; other 
Latino. 

Latlnas have increased their 
representation among 
Latinola faculty from 38 to 
43 percent 

Among Puerto Rican faculty, 
women are represented in 
higher proportions (47%) 
than among the other 
Latinola groups # including 
Chicanos. 

While the mothers of faculty 
have /ess education than the 
fathers do, the mothers of 
women faculty are more 
highly educated than the 
mothers of male academics. 

fhe percentage of Asian 
American women holding 
doctoral degrees equals or 
exceeds that of Latino, 

African American, and 
American Indian men. 

Less than half of Mexican 
American faculty (47 per - 
cent) hold degrees beyond 
the master's, compared to 
two-thirds of Puerto Rican 
faculty and three-fourths of 
"other Latinos 

Lat/na* have the lowest rep- 
resentation at the rank of 
professor; only 9 percent 



A n e v . UCLA stuDi show? 

ThA T HlCHER EDUCATION 'N 

the United States falls 

SHORl IN ITS FACULTY DIVER" 

‘ SIFiCATlON EFFORTS. T !l C Stll(]\’S 

authors found (hat while faculty of 
color are more likely than are their 
white colleagues to meet public 
e\peciations for college instruc- 
tion. their numbers Mill are \er\ 
small and, on a\erage, their posi- 
tions fall in the lowest ranks of 
academia 

“It is disheartening that higher 
education lias not done a better job 
in recruiting and sustaining a mote 
diverse group of people for its fac- 
! ulty ranks.” said education 
‘ Professor Helen Astin, lead author 
■ of the study, “especially when faeul- 
; iv of color have shown greater 
i commitment to what the public 
; says it wants from its colleges - 
: more attention to undergraduate 
: education and greater service to 
the community." 

The study is the first nationwide 
look at the status of ethnic-ntinori- 
. ty college and university faculty. 

; Astin and three associates. Anthony 
; Using Antonio. Christine M. Cress. 

; and Alexander \Y. Astin. used data 
: I mm a % survey conducted 
: by tile Higher Education Research 
Institute at I CLAs Graduate School 
j of Education & Information 
Studies. Of the AAA)S(> faculty 
: respondents at ASh two- and four- 
: year institutions, only percent 
: were from underrepresented racial/ 
ethnic populations. 

The study showed that faculty of 
; color tend to he younger and more 
J often occupy the lower-ranking, 

; iion-lemired academic positions 
• This is demonstrated most dearh 




when comparing white and 
Lai i no/a faculty. About f percent of 
all white faculty hold ranks lower 
than assistant professor, while 
about A2 percent of all Latino/a 
faculty occupy the lowest academic 
ranks. 

These differences are consistent 
with the distribution of faculty 
across institutions. Faculty of color, 
with the exception of Asian 



“...Faculty of 
color have 
shown greater 
commitment 
to what the 
public says it 
wants from its 
colteges-more 
attention to 
undergraduate 
education and 
greater service 
to the 

community." 

Hi l n‘. A 



Americans, are far more likely than 
are while faculty to work at two- 
year colleges, where nearly •*() per- 
cent of faculty hold non-tenure- 
track positions. 

And yet, Astin s study showed 
that faculty of color are more likely 
than are their white colleagues to 
prepare students for responsible 
citizenship, and are more likely to 
develop students' moral character 
and instill in them a commitment 
to social change and community 
service. 



UCLA STUDY SHOWS 
COLLEGE FACULTY OF 
COLOR STILL SMALL 

“H appears that faculty of color 
are consistently more likely than 
are white faculty to he motivated in 
their careers by the opportunity ?o 
influence social values and social 
change," said co-author Cress, an 
education graduate student and 
research analyst. "These values are 
manifested in the faculty's commit- 
ment to community service and in 
their goals for undergraduates." 

In addition, faculty of color are 
more likely to promote racial 
understanding than are their white 
colleagues. W bile more than half of 
white faculty agree that helping to 
promote racial understanding is an 
essential or very important life 
goal, a full percent of faculty of 
color report this to he true, making 
it the second most important life 
goal to faculty of color, after devel- 
oping a meaningful philosophv of 
life. 

Faculty of color report more 
job-related stress than do their 
white colleagues. “Compared to 
white faculty." said co-author 
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“ There are many forms of subtle 
discrimination, from having others see 
you as an affirmative action case , 
thereby leaving your qualifications open 
to question , to not having your scholarly 
work considered good enough because of 
Ihe topics you choose or where if is 
published." 

Helen Astin, nr , of [--sot . ucla 




Antonio, graduate student and 
research analyst, “faculty of color 
report higher levels of stress relat- 
ed to review, promotion and the 
tenure process; research and pub- 
lishing demands; and. most signifi- 
cantly, subtle discrimination" 

The study reports that faculty of 
color are more than twice as likely 
as are white faculty ) percent vs. 



21 percent) to identify subtle dis- 
crimination as a source of stress. 

“There are many forms of subtle 
discrimination, from having others 
see you as an affirmative action 
case, thereby leaving your qualifi- 
cations open to question, to not 
having your scholarly work consid- 
ered good enough because of the 
topics you choose or where it is 
published," Astin explained. 



And faculty of color say they are 
less satisfied with nearly every 
aspect of their jobs than do their 
white colleagues, especially in the 
areas of autonomy and indepen- 
dence. job security, and the oppoi- 
tunity to develop new ideas. The 
study found that American Indians 
report the lowest overall level of job 
satisfaction, followed by Asian 
Americans and African Americans. 
Latino/a and white faculty repot L 
the highest levels of job satisfac- 
tion, with 75 percent and 77 per- 
cent respectively saying that they're 
satisfied overall. 

Across all ranks. Asian 
American faculty tend to report the 
highest sui. ries. "This is consistent 
with the disproportionate concen- 
tration of Asian Americans in the 
sciences and in universities, where 
salaries tend to nn higher" the 
study said. Asian Americans also 
are more likely to hold Ph.D. 



degrees than arc other ethnic 
groups. 

The study found that American 
Indian faculty salaries are consis- 
tently among the lowest. These fac- 
ulty members are heavily concen- 
trated in two-year colleges and are 
the group least likely to hold Ph.Ds. 

African American faculty are 
heavily concentrated in education 
and the social sciences and include 
a higher proportion of women than 
does any other group. They are the 
most likely to say that they have 
been victims of subtle discrimina- 
tion and to assign a high priority to 
personal goals of promoting racial 
understanding. 

Latino/a faculty tend to be dis- 
proportionately concentrated in 
two-year colleges and in the lower 
academic ranks. Along with African 
American faculty, they are more 
likely than are other groups to say 
they chose an academic career 
because it gives them an opportu- 
nity to effect social change. 

A major problem facing higher 
education, said Astin, is that too few : 
people of color are earning a doc- 
toral degree, a job qualification 
required by the more elite universi- 
ties. Its incumbent upon higher 
education, she said, to encourage 
young people of color to pursue 
academic careers and to support 
them in that endeavor. m r- 



Astins study showed that faculty of color are more likely 
than are their white colleagues to prepare students for 
responsible citizenship, and are more likely to develop 
students* moral character and instill in them a commitment 
to social change and community service. 
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ORMER SOUTHWESTERN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS JOEL 

and Eunice Mata are not 

YOUR AVERAGE COUPLE. 

Although the married couple work, 
maintain a household, and raise their 
3-year-old daughter, the Matas also 
own a business and will be attending 
Stanford I'niversity Medical School 
this fall. 

Joel, a San Diego native and a 
1986 graduate of Chula Vista High 
School, attended Southwestern as a 
part-time student from l l )8h 
through 1991. 

"1 was an accounting major, 
and at some point studied real 
estate, but then 1 switched to psy- 
chology. I initially felt that I was 
misguided. I always had an interest 
in psychology, but I didn't think 
that 1 could make a career out of 
it,” said Joel. 

Eunice, on the other hand, was 
born in Tijuana and had already 
worked in accounting for It) years 
before attending Southwestern. She 
took a six-year break after graduat- 
ing from Castle Park High School 
before deciding to attend college. 
From the beginning, she had decid- 
ed to study for a career in psychol- 
ogy. It was during the time that 
I* u nice was contemplating going 
back to school that she met Joel. 

“We met through a mutual 
friend. 1 was thinking about going 
to school, and when 1 met him, he 
was going to school already, so that 
gave me the extra push to go,” said 
Eunice. The first class the love- 
struck students look at South- 
western was Psychology 101. 

( oil 
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After completing their prepara- 
tory work at Southwestern, they 
transferred to San Diego State 
I'niversity. Eunice graduated in May 
from SDSL’ with a bachelor's in psy- 
chology and an emphasis in biolo- 
gy. Joel. however, graduated last 
year from SOS l and postponed 
applying to medical school in 
order to apply with Eunice. 

Joel and Eunice applied to many 
schools, including Inivcrsity of 
California at I.os Angeles and 
l niuTsity of Wisconsin, hut chose 
Stanford I'niversity in Palo Alto for 
various reasons. According to Joel, 
Stanford was the choice because it 
accepted both of them, lias a top 
medical school, is in California, 
and is a very competitive school. 

"1 heard from a friend that out 
of 9000 applicants. Stanford only 
accepts around 84 students a 
year, .married couples who attend 
medical school are few and far 
between.” he said. 

In addition to being college stu- 
dents and parents, the Matas own 
and operate a janitorial business 
and maintain jobs at SDSC and the 
I'niversity of California at San 
Diego. Eunice works as a lab lech 
at SDSL doing psycliol i nguistic 
research with children with brain 
damage and language difficulties. 
Joel conducts nerve conduction 
velocity tests at ICSD's Ncuro- 
Muscuiar Diabetic Center, as an 
electro-physiologist. 

Joel and Eunice have con- 
tributed much of their time to 
organizations and school associa- 
tions. Joel was president of the Pre- 

L'JgC \ I S i Ills Ikiifl to 
School 





Med Society of SDSC. has partici- 
pated in the SHAKE program, was a 
member of Puente. In addition, he 
and Eunice are board members of 
the Flying Samaritans, a program 
that offers free medical service to 
Tijuana. 

While at Stanford, the Matas 
will support themselves through 
grants, scholarships, and loans 
Stanford does not allow its medical 
students to work, said Eunice. I'his 
allows the students maximum time 
for their studies and will give die 
Matas extra lime to spend with 
their daughter. Victoria Vshley. 

‘Stanford sets up the housing 
and financial aid. Half our school 



is paid through financial aid and 
the other half through loans." said 
Joel. 

Plans for the future include 
coming hack home and practicing 
for an 11 MO or a clinic, said 
Eunice. Hut. according to Joel, he 
would also like to work on model- 
ing himself after his father Joel 
would like to parallel his relation- 
ship to Ids wile and daughter to the 
relationship he had while growing 
up 

“My dad is my role model. He 
provided a model ol how I want to 
Ine my life as an adult through his 
work ethic and the way he raised 
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